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Art.  L — Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,    By  Mrs  Somervjlle. 

8yo.    London:  1831. 

HPhis  unqoe8tionably  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
-^  that  female  intellect  ever  produced,  in  any  age  or  country ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  present  day,  we  hazard  little  in  sav- 
ing, that  Mrs  Somerville  is  the  only  individual  of  her  sex  m 
the  world  who  could  have  written  it  The  higher  branches  of 
the  mathematics  are  not  among  the  recognised  objects  of  female 
accompliahment ;  and  accordingly  the  education  of  women  is 
so  directed,  that  they  have  rarely  the  means  afforded  them  of 
acquiring  even  the  elements  of  scientific  knowledge.  Hence  if^ 
prompted  by  curiosity,  or  the  consciousness  of  a  capacity  for 
such  studies,  they  attempt  to  deviate  into  a  path  in  which  only 
a  few  men  of  exalted  genius  have  been  able  to  make  great  pro- 
gress, they  must  possess  no  ordinary  strength  of  purpose  and 
powers  of  application,  if  they  avoid  being  repulsed  at  the  very 
entrance.  But,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth,  and  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
fashion  and  prejudice  to  render  the  results  of  science  inaccessible 
to  females,  examples  occasionall  v  occur  of  individuals  of  that  sex 
nusing  themselves  to  the  very  highest  eminence  in  mathematical 
learning ;  as  if  to  prove  that  they  are  no  less  capable  of  excel* 
liog  in  those  studies  which  require  the  patient  exercise  of  pro- 
found thought,  than  they  are  of  adorning  the  lighter  walks  of 
literature.  Our  learned  readers  will  call  to  mind  the  beauti- 
ful and  unfortunate  Hypatia,  the  commentator  of  Apollonius 
and  Diopbantus,  and  president  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  whose 
attainments  in  all  the  sciences  of  her  age  have  been  depicted 
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in  such  glowing  terms  as  to  render  her  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  posterity.  A  modern,  and  equally  illustrious  example, 
is  afforded  by  Agnesi,  who,  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  maUie- 
matics,  added  an  almost  miraculous  acquaintance  with  litera* 
ture  and  philosopbyi  and  gave  the  world*  in  her  Analytical 
InsHtniionif  a  treatise  which  doas  honour  not  only  to  her  sex, 
but  to  her  age  and  country.  The  Principia  of  Newton,  we  may 
add,  was  translated  into  French  by  the  celebrated  Marquise  du 
Chastektj — who  thereby  contributed,  perhaps  in  no  unimpor- 
tant degree,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy on  the  continent.  With  these  illustrious  names,  that 
of  Mrs  Somerville,  already  known  in  the  annab  of  science,  must 
henceforth  be  associated,  oti  account  of  her  great  proficiency  in 
the  most  sublime  and  difficult  applications  of  mathematical  ana- 
lysis, evinced  by  this  compend  of  the  Mecanique  CSleste  of  La- 
place ; — a  work  which,  after  the  ample  justice  that  has  already 
been  done  to  it  in  this  Journal,  and  the  unanimous  decision  of 
all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  its  merit,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous, perhaps  presumptuous,  to  undertake  to  criticise  or  to 
praise. 

The, publication  of  the  MScaniqtte  Cekste,  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Physical  Astronomy.  In  the  course  of 
that  century  of  brilliant  discovery  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Principia,  the  different  branches  of  analysis 
had  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  successfully  applied  to  the 
computation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  celestial  phenomena. 
Difficulty  after  difficulty  had  yielded  to  the  successive  efforts  of 
the  illustrious  men  who,  with  emulous  rivalry,  undertook  to 
develope  the  theory  of  gravity,  till  the  mechanism  of  the  solar 
system  was  completely  revealed,  and  the  whole  science  of  astro- 
nomy founded  on  a  single  law.  In  the  Mecanique  CSlestej  which 
embodied  the  results  of  their  united  labours  and  discoveries,  the 
long  series  of  proofs  which  had  been  begun  by'Newton  was  com* 
pleted.  Every  inequality  of  the  planetary  motions  which  the 
most  refined  observation  had  been  able  to  detect,  as  well  as 
numerous  others  too  minute  to  be  sensible  to  observation,  was 
referred  to  its  immediate  cause,  and  subjected  to  rigorous  cooi- 
putation.  All  the  changes  which  can  take  place  in  the  system 
were  expkined,  and  included  in  formulee,  which  represent  not 
merely  its  present  state,  but  its  past  and  future  condition,  even 
to  remote  ages. 

Such  was  the  sublime  picture  exhibited  in  that  extraordinary 
production ;  but  into  none  of  the  productions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect does  time  brin?  greater  ameliorations  than  into  those  of  the 
mathematician.    Although  the  Micaniqtie  Cileste  must  ever  con- 
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tinae — what  it  was  described  by  its  author  to  be — a  monumeDt 
to  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed^  it  is  already 
in  some  respects  behind  the  actual  state  of  science.  Embracing 
most  of  the  principal  questions  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  the  laws  of  matter,  it  has  furnished  themes 
for  the  speculations  of  all  succeeding  geometers ;  the  investiga- 
tions  have  been  re-considered  under  every  different  point  of 
Tiew  of  which  they  were  susceptible ;  and  numerous  and  impor- 
tant simplifications  have  been  made,  which  have  superseded  the 
or^aal  methods.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  analytical  theory 
of  the  system  of  the  world  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment. Many  of  the  problems  it  presents  are  of  so  difficult  a 
nature,  that  the  most  powerful  analysis  is  unable  to  grasp  the 
solutions  in  a  finite  expression ;  in  such  cases,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  successive  approximations,  and  however  fiu*- these  may  be 
pushed,  the  solutions  obtained  in  this  manner  necessarily  fall 
short  of  absolute  accuracy.  In  the  finite  integration  of  formulae 
that  have  hitherto  been  found  intractable ;  in  the  investigation 
of  series  that  converge  more  rapidly ;  in  the  reduction  of  difficul- 
ties to  classes,  and  rendering  the  methods  already  known  more 
simple  and  uniform,  ample  scope  will  alwavs  remain  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  inventive  talent.  The  luture  results  of  ana- 
lysis cannot,  indeed,  have  that  imposing  character  which  belongs 
to  the  discovery  of  a  primordial  law  of  the  univerie,  or  of  those 
beautiful  relations  which  *  bind  and  perpetuate  the  revolutions 
'  of  nature ;'  but  in  reference  to  the  simplification  and  more 
general  diffusion  of  science,  they  may  still  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  analytical  processes  by  which  the  more  refined 
truths  of  astronomy  are  reached,  are  of  so  abstruse  a  nature, 
and  so  far  removed  from  ordinary  apprehension,  that  they  who 
contribute  to  render  them  more  easily  understood,  may  justly 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  benefactors  of  science. 

The  work  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account,  was  ori- 
ginally intended,  as  appears  from  the  dedication,  to  form  one  of 
the  series  of  treatises  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society  for  the  Dinusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  that  Phy- 
sical Astronomy  presents  for  aiscussion,  it  unavoidably  exceed- 
ed the  limits  of  the  Society's  publications.  The  very  eminent 
nobleman,*  however,  at  whose  request  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
undertakeui  and  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  still  thought  that  in  its 
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present  form  it  might  tend  to  promote  the  views  of  the  Society ; 
and  under  this  high  sanction  it  has  been  given  to  the  world. 

Mrs  Somerville  has  not  very  distinctly  intimated  the  precise 
object  she  had  in  view  in  the  composition  of  the  treatise ;  and 
we  are  at  some  loss  to  discover  whether  an  original  work  was 
contemplated,  or  merely  an  abridgement  of  that  of  Laplace. 
The  only  information  given  respecting  its  nature  and  purpose, 
is  contained  in  a  sentence  of  the  Introduction^  in  which  it  is 
said,  that  ^  in  the  following  pages  it  is  not  intended  to  limit 

<  the  account  of  the  MScanique  Cikste  to  a  detail  of  results, 

<  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  methods  by  which 

<  these  results  are  deduced  from  one  general  equation  of  the 
*  motion  of  matter/  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  while  the 
main  object  was  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  the  Mecanique 
CilesUf  it  was  not  intended  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  analysis  of 
Laplace,  but  that  the  investigations  would  be  rendered  more 
simple  and  perspicuous  where  they  admitted  of  improvement^ 
and  advantage  taken  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  analysis  to 
render  the  processes  more  comprehensive  and  uniform.  This 
at  least  appears  to  have  been  tne  plan  on  which  the  work  has 
been  executed.  In  many  cases  the  demonstrations  of  Laplace 
are  given  without  alteration ;  in  others  they  have  been  par- 
tially changed ;  and  in  a  few  instances  they  have  been  entirely 
supplanted  by  others  drawn  from  different  sources.  Near  the 
commencement,  the  explanations  are  full ;  as  the  work  advan- 
ces, and  the  difficulties  increase,  they  become  more  rare ;  and 
in  some  of  the  most  important  problems  the  analysis  of  La- 
place is  transcribed  without  any  explanation  whatever.  This, 
however,  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  extent  and  abstruse  nature  of  the  various  subjects 
that  come  under  consideration,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  to 
give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  analytical  methods 
of  Laplace,  without  employing  his  own  expressions,  and  exhi- 
biting his  own  formulae,  would  be  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty. The  language  of  the  calculus  is  the  most  concise  by 
which  human  thought  can  be  expressed ;  and  when  employed 
by  so  great  a  master,  it  receives  a  form  which  can  rarely  be  al- 
tered without  injury.  The  general  style  of  Laplace  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  perspicuity  and  precision;  so  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  giving  his  meaning  in  different  words  with  greater 
exactness,  or  more  briefly. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  and  species  of  explanation  that 
the  M4ccmiqtie  CSleste  may  be  thought  to  stand  m  need  of,  no 
general  rule  can  be  l(dd  down ;  as  all  depends  on  the  mathe- 
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matical  acquiremenU  of  the  readeri  and  the  direction  his  studies 
may  have  taken.  Mrs  Somerville  has  evidently  wished  to  render 
the  theories  of  physical  astronomy  more  accessible  to  those  who 
hare  made  only  a  moderate  proficiency  in  analysis ;  but  we  fear, 
that  in  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  '  Mechanism  of  the  Hea- 
*  yens,' little,  very  littie,  abatement  can  be  made  from  the  amount 
of  mathematical  knowledge  which  is  indispensably  required  to 
enter  with  advantage  or  profit  on  the  study  of  Laplace.    In  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  English  writers,  diagrams  have 
been  inserted   'for  the  convenience  of  the  reader;'  and  the 
analysis  has  been  broken  up  into  distinct  propositions,  by  which 
means,  without  interrupting  the  process  of  investigation,  the 
particular  subject  under  discussion  is  set  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  student.     Such  alterations,  however,  refer 
merely  to  the  mode  of  representing  the  demonstrations,  and  do 
not  at  all  touch  the  real  difficulties.     By  some  readers  they  will 
probably  be  r^arded  as  an  impediment ;  and,  in  a  mathematical 
investigation,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  is  not  absolutely  re* 
quired  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  serves  only  to  fatigue 
and  distract  the  attention.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  as- 
sistance which  can  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  elementary 
illustrations  into  the  higher  problems  of  analysis,  can  only  be  par- 
tial and  limited.     From  the  first  axioms  of  geometry  to  the  sub* 
lime  results  of  physical  astronomy,  the  distance  is  immense; 
and  if  it  were  necessary  to  demonstrate  every  intermediate  step, 
the  bulk  of  a  treatise  containing  these  results,  would  exceed  all 
reasonable  limits.    However  numerous  the  explanations  may 
be,  they  can  never  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  abstract  theories  of  pure  mathematics ; 
nor  will  it  be  found  possible,  by  any  amount  of  explanation 
whatever,  to  convert  the  Mecanique  C£leste  into  an  elementary 
treatise  of  dynamics. 

The  entire  assemblage  of  methods  and  researches  compre- 
hended in  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  may  be  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes.  The  first  relates  to  the  translation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  in  space,  or  the  motions  of  their  centres 
of  gravity,  supposing  their  masses  to  be  united  at  those  points. 
The  second  embraces  the  theory  of  their  figures,  their  motions 
of  rotation,  and  the  positions  and  oscillations  of  their  axes. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  parti- 
cular phenomena,  including  the  oscillations  of  the  fluids  at  the 
sur&ces  of  the  planets,  or  rather  of  the  earth ;  the  aberration 
and  refraction  of  light,  and  molecular  attraction.  Mrs  Somer- 
ville's  work  extends  only  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  and  does 
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not  even  inelade  the  comets.  The  subjects  which  come  under 
discussion  are  consequently  the  trajectories  described  by  each  of 
the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  about  their  pri- 
mary planets ;  the  forms,  positions,  and  magnitudes  of  the  dif- 
ferent orbits  ;  the  various  changes  v^hich  the  elements  of  these 
orbits  undergo ;  the  periods  and  extent  of  the  evagations  of  the 
bodies  themselves  from  their  mean  places;  and,  lastly,  the  con- 
servatory principles  which  ensure  the  stability  of  the  system, 
and  prevent  any  unlimited  departure  from  its  actual  state.  It  is 
only  with  respect  to  this  department  of  astronomy  that  the 
theory  ean  be  sidd  to  be  perfect  The  fundamental  conditions 
are  simple^  and  all  supplied  by  observation ;  and  the  phenomena 
are  in  consequence  accurately  represented  by  the  analytical 
equations.  But  at  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  we  law  of  attrac- 
tion is  modified  by  various  causes,  of  which  the  effect  cannot  be 
exactly  appreciateid ;  and  hence  the  phenomena  are  less  access* 
ible  to  analysis.  Their  figures,  for  example,  depend  on  their  ini- 
tial state,  and  the  law  of  their  density ;  vrith  respect  to  which,  we 
ean  only  make  arbitrary  assumptions — and  the  motions  of  their 
axes  of  rotation  are  modified  by  their  figures.  For  these  rea^ 
sons,  the  determination  of  the  figures  ana  rotation  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies  is  attended  with  great  and  peculiar  difficulties,  to 
the  solution  of  which  the  most  illustrious  analysts  of  the  pre- 
sent age  have  devoted  their  efforts;  and  this  branch  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation  has  in  consequence  received  vast  improve- 
ments since  the  publication  of  the  MAxmique  Cikstt. 

In  the  developement  of  the  planetary  theory,  Mrs  Somerville 
has  derived  great  assistance  from  the  Theorie  AnabfHque  du 
Systime  du  Monde  of  Pont^ulant,  a  recent  work  of  very  con- 
siderable merit.  Though  grounded  entirely  on  the  MSocmique 
C&esUi  the  demonstrations  in  this  treatise  are  occasionally  origi<» 
nal ;  while,  by  a  better  arrangement,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more 
uniform  method  of  investigation,  they  are  in  numerous  cases 
greatly  simplified,  without  being  rendered  less  general.  The 
mathematical  sciences  must  have  undergone  some  considerable 
revolution  before  the  theories  of  physical  astronomy  can  be 
exhibited  in  a  form  much  superior  to  that  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  work  of  Pontteoulant. 

In  a  <  Preliminary  Dissertation,'  extending  to  seventy  pages, 
Mrs  Somerville  has  collected  and  detailed,  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  most  of  the  striking  facts  which  theory  and  observation 
have  made  known  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  universe* 
This  discourse  is  not  indeed  strictly  confined  to  the  subjects 
which  are  discussed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work ;  yet  it 
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u  oot  too  excomvet  if  cUsigoed  as  au  introdaciion  to  the  atadv 
of  tho  M&amqm  CileHe.  It  ia  calculated  to  give  u«  a  vary  biga 
opinion  of  tlio  indnatry  and  tcientific  attainment!  of  its  author ; 
at  it  displays  a  conreet  and  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  theoreucal  astronomy,  but  witb  the  whole  range  of  physi- 
cal science,  and  the  best  and  most  recent  works  which  treat  of 
it.  The  diction,  though  occasionally  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
preciuon,  is  easy,  flowing,  and  perspicuous ;  and  the  topics  select- 
ed are  among  the  most  mterestiog  that  science  offers  to  contem^ 
plation.  The  whole  is  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  science ;  and  to  promote  a  desire  to 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  that  sublime  geometry  which  presides 
over  the  motions,  and  determines  the  forms  and  distances,  of  the 
planetary  bodies.  We  will  quote  a  few  sentences  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  style,  and  the  author^s  opinions  on  a  subject  of 
some  moment — the  degree  of  mathematical  acquirement  required 
to  enter  with  advantage  on  the  study  of  the  analytical  theory  of 
the  world.     She  will  be  admitted  to  be  no  incompetent  judge. 

'  The  heavens  afford  the  most  sublime  subject  of  study  which  eaa 
be  deriTod  from  tcienoe :  the  msgnitnde  and  splendour  of  the  objects^ 
the  rapidity  witb  which  they  roovei  and  the  enormous  distances  be* 
tireen  them,  impress  the  mind  with  some  notion  of  the  energy  that 
nuintaint  them  m  their  motions  with  a  durability  to  which  we  can  see 
no  limit.  Equally  conspicuous  is  the  goodness  of  the  great  First 
Cause  in  haring  endowed  man  with  faculties  by  which  he  can  not  only 
appreciate  the  magnificence  of  his  works,  but  trace,  with  precision, 
the  operation  of  his  laws,  use  the  globe  he  inhabits  as  a  base  where* 
with  to  measure  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  Uie  sun  and  phueta, 
and  make  the  diameter  Si  the  earth's  orbit  the  first  step  of  a  scale  by 
which  he  may  ascend  to  the  starry  firmament.  Such  pnrsnits,  while 
they  ennoble  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  inculcate  humility,  by  show* 
iag  that  there  is  a  barrier,  which  no  energy,  mental  or  physical,  can 
erer  enable  us  to  pass :  that  however  profoundly  we  may  penetrate 
the  depths  of  space,  there  will  still  remain  innumerable  systems,  comp 
pared  with  which,  those  which  seem  so  mighty  to  us  must  dwindle  into 
uisignificance,  oreren  become  invisible;  and  that  not  Only  man,  but  the 
globe  he  inhabits,  nay,  the  whole  system  of  which  it  forms  so  small 
a  part,  might  be  annihilated,  and  its  extinction  be  unperceired  in  the 
immensity  of  creation. 

'  A  complete  acquaintance  with  Physical  Astronomy  can  only  be 
stfsined  by  those  who  are  well  ▼ersed  in  the  higher  branches  of  ma- 
thwniiiial  and  mechanical  science  ;  sash  alone  can  appreciate  the  ex* 
treme  beauty  of  the  results,  and  of  the  means  by  wuich  these  results 
are  obtained.     Nerertheless  a  sufficient  skill  in  analysis  to  follow  the 

rsnl  outline,  to  see  the  mutual  dependance  of  the  different  parts  of 
system,  and  to  comprehend  by  what  means  some  of  the  most  ex* 
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iraordinary  condosions  have  been  arrived  at,  is  within  the  reach  of 
many  who  shrink  from  the  task,  appalled  by  difficnlties  which  are  per- 
haps  not  more  formidable  than  those  incident  to  the  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  every  branch  of  knowledfe,  and  possibly  overrating  them  by 
not  making  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  degree  of  mathematical 
acquirement  necessary  for  making  discoveries,  and  that  which  is  re- 
qmsite  for  understanding  what  others  have  done.  That  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  their  application  to  astronomy  are  fiiU  of  interest, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to 
these  pursuits,  and  they  only  can  estimate  the  delight  of  arriving  at 
truth,  whether  it  be  in  the  discovery  of  a  world,  or  of  a  new  property 
of  numbers.' 

The  more  obvious  consequences  of  the  general  laws  of  tlie 
universe  have  been  so  frequently  noUced  and  illustrated,  that 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  discover  by  whom  they  were 
first  remarked.  Delambre,  in  the  preface  to  his  JbregS  dt Astro  • 
nomief  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  always,  in  speaking  of 
an  instrument,  a  solution,  or  a  formula,  endeavoured  to  name 
the  author.  It  is  a  practice,  he  observes,  too  much  neglected 
by  the  writers  of  elementary  works ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  reader  attributes  to  the  author  all  that  be  finds  in  his 
book,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  led  to  ascribe  to  Euclid 
the  theorems  he  has  only  transmitted  to  us.  Though  it  may 
not  be  possible,  and  is  perhaps  not  necessary,  unless  where  some 
general  principle  is  involved,  to  adhere  strictly  to  this  practice, 
jet  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  student  receive  no  wrong 
impressions  respecting  the  history  of  science ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  help  regarding  the  following  as  a  singularly  unfortunate 
mode  of  introducing  the  name  of  an  eminent  individual.     *  A 

*  fluid,  as  Mr  Babbage  observes,  in  falling  from  a  higher  to  a 

*  lower  level,  carries  with  it  the  velocity  due  to  its  revolution 

*  with  the  earth  at  a  greater  distance  from  its  centre.     It  will 

*  therefore  accelerate,  although  to  an  almost  infinitesimal  extent, 

*  the  earth's  daily  rotation.'— P.  86.  As  well  might  Mr  Bab- 
bage have  been  quoted  as  remarking  that  the  tides  are  caused 
by  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  The  consequence  here  mention- 
ed is  one  of  those  very  obvious  results  of  theory,  that  could  not 
escape  the  slightest  attention  to  the  various  circumstances  that 
affect  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  was  stated  with  great  clear- 
ness and  detail,  and  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  original-* 
ity,  by  Professor  Playfair,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  Illustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory.     (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  41 9.) 

Mrs  Somerville's  work  contains  four  books,  of  which  the 
first,  like  the  corresponding  one  of  the  Mecaniqne  C^leste^  forms 
a  comprehensive  and  general  treatise  of  Dynamics.     On  a  sub- 
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jaet  which  has  been  so  often  discassed  hj  the  most  eminent  ma- 
thematiciana,  we  can  expect  to  meet  with  little  novelty  or  origin 
nality ;  and  the  principal  merit  of  a  new  work  must  consist  in 
the  judicious  selection  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  the  ma« 
terials.  The  necessary  definitions  and  axioms  are  given  very 
briefly  and  clearly  in  the  first  chapter ;  and  among  the  devia- 
tions from  the  methods  of  Laplace,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing 
the  demonstration  of  the  formulae  for  the  composition  and  reso- 
Intion  of  forces ;  which  Laplace,  in  order  to  avoid  the  assump- 
tion of  force  being  proportioned  to  the  velocity — a  thing  which 
cannot  be  known  a  priori — had  deduced  imtnediately  from  the 
^eory  of  functions.  This  demonstration  is  remarkable;  but 
forms  perhape  too  great  a  difficulty  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  work.  For  this  reason  Mrs  Somerville  has  rejected  it, 
and  returned  to  the  usual  demonstration,  which  depends  on  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  motion.  In  this,  however,  she 
has  the  countenance  of  the  high  authority  of  Lagrange,  who  ad- 
mits that,  in  separating  the  principle  of  the  composition  offerees 
from  that  of  the  composition  of  motion,  we  deprive  it  of  its 
principal  advantages — evidence  and  simplicity — and  reduce  it 
to  depend  on  a  mere  result  of  geometrical  constructions,  or  of 
combinations  of  algebraical  symbols.  After  the  definitions 
comes  the  subject  of  the  variable  motion  of  a  particle  under 
different  circumstances ;  then  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  a 
system  of  bodies.  In  these  preliminary  chapters,  the  subjects  of 
discussion  are  the  same  as  those  that  occur  in  the  Micanique 
CeksU  ;  and  the  changes  that  have  been  made  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  mode  of  illustration.  The  problem  of  the  rotation 
of  a  solid  body,  which  occupies  the  fifth  chapter,  is  of  great 
importance  in  astronomy,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with 
the  theory  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  and  the  libration  of  the  moon.  The  analysis  which 
Mrs  Somerville  has  given,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pont^coulant, 
and  is  sufficiently  compact  and  symmetrical ;  but  the  subject  is 
of  80  difficult  a  nature,  that  the  general  theory  cannot  be  well 
understood  without  some  special  application.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  two  following  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  equili- 
brium and  motion  of  fluids.  As  the  theories  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  tides  are  not  comprehended  in  Mrs  Somer- 
Title's  work,  its  unity  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  perfect, 
if  these  last  three  chapters,  which  have  no  subsequent  applica- 
tion, had  been  altogether  omitted. 

The  second  book,  by  far  the  longest  of  the  four,  is  devoted  to 
the  devekpement  of  the  effects  of  universal  gravitation  on  the 
OiotioDs  and  orUts  of  the  primary  planets*    After  a  short  ac* 
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count  of  the  progrew  of  Pbyaioal  Astronomy^  from  Kepler  to 
Laplace,  Mrs  Somerville  proceedsi  in  the  second  chaptert  to 
deauce  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravity  from  the  three  general 
laws  of  Kepler.  These  laws  form  the  very  basis  of  the  science ; 
and  when  the  differential  equations  of  motion  are  formed  so 
as  to  satisfy  them,  it  is  an  easy  consequence  that  the  forco 
which  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits  is  directed  to  the  cen* 
tre  of  die  sun,  and  varies  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  attracted  body  from  that  centre.  The  most  obvi* 
Otts  verification  of  this  important  result  is  afforded  by  the  mo« 
tions  of  the  moon ;  for  the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity,  which 
at  the 'surface  of  the  earth  causes  a  body  to  fall  through  16^ 
feet  in  the  first  second  of  time,  being  assumed  to  diminish  ac* 
cording  to  the  above  lawt  would  cause  a  body  at  the  distance  of 
the  moon  to  fall  through  a  spaee  which  ii  exactly  equal  to  the 
moon's  deflection  from  the  tangent  to  her  orbit  in  the  same 
time.  All  this  is  explained  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  MScamque  Celeste. 

Having  deduced  from  data  furnished  by  observation  the  law 
of  the  force  which  regulates  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodjes, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  invert  the  process,  and  to  form  the  dif* 
ferential  equations  of  motion  on  the  hypothesis,  that  all  bodies  of 
U»e  solar  system  attract  one  mnoUier  with  forces  varying  direct* 
ly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  mutual 
distances.  The  equalions  g^ven  in  the  MScamque  Celeste  are 
of  the  utmost  generality ;  being  applicable  not  only  to  the  law  of 
fmrce  which  prevails  in  the  uolnr  system,  but  to  any  law  of  at* 
traction  which  is  capable  of  being  exprewed  in  a  function  of  the 
distance.  But  it  is  in  the  integration  of  those  equations  that  the 
real  difficulty  of  Physical  Astronomy  consists ;  and  this  diffi« 
culty  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest  analysts,  and  all  the  r»* 
sources  of  the  most  refined  science,  have  hitherto  been  unable 
entirely  to  overcome.  It  is  only  by  restricting  the  hypotheses  to 

?irticular  cases  that  we  can  obtain  even  approximative  solutions, 
he  peculiar  constitution  of  the  planetary  system  fortunately  af* 
fords  considerable  facilities  in  this  respect ;  and  by  permitting  us 
to  decompose  it  into  partial  systems,  and  to  estimate  successive- 
ly the  influence  of  the  different  bodies,  enables  us  to  obtain  re* 
suits  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  compass  the  general  problem,  and  to  consider  simulta- 
neously all  the  causes  of  perturbation.  In  the  first  place,  though 
each  planet  sustains  the  action  of  a  multitude  of  forces,  yet  its 
m(4ion  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  jM'edominant  influence  of  the 
sun,  in  comparison  it  which  the  attraction  of  any  other  body  in 
the  system^  or  even  the  united  force  of  all  of  thein^  is  extremely 
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smalL  In  (he  next  placet  the  planetary  orbits  differ  very  little 
from  circles,  and  are  inclined  at  very  small  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic ;  and  on  these  accounts  the  series  which  express  the 
perturbations  converge  maoh  more  rapidly  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  orUts  w«re  more  eccentric,  and  the  inclinations  consi*' 
derable*  Ijastly,  the  figures  of  the  planets  differ  so  little  from 
s^eres,  that  at  their  distances  the  influence  of  Uie  figure  of  the 
diaturbing  body  entirely  dis^pears,  and  they  attract  one  another 
as  if  their  whole  mass  were  united  in  a  point  at  the  centre  of 
gravity.  These  considerations  essentially  eontribute  to  dimi* 
nish  Uie  difficulties  of  the  calculus. 

The  simplest  hypothetical  case  to  which  the  equations  of  mo* 
tion  can  be  applied,  is  that  of  a  planet  obeying  the  sun's  force» 
and  undisturbed  by  the  action  of  any  other  body.  To  this  case 
Mrs  Somerville  nroceeds  in  the  fourth  chapter.  The  integra* 
tiottf  as  is  well  anown,  gives  a  line  of  the  second  order;  the 
elements  of  the  curve  bem^  represented  by  the  arbitrary  con- 
stant quantities  introduced  in  the  double  integration.  The  de* 
velopement  of  the  expressions  tlitts  obtained,  gives  the  whole 
theory  of  the  elliptic  motion.  In  these  elementary  discnssions, 
the  very  brief  indications  of  Laplace  have  been  considerably 
expanded.  The  subject  admitted  of  no  novelty ;  but  the  diffiwent 
£Mrmu1»  for  finding  the  radius  vector^  the  eccentric  and  true 
aaomaKes  in  terms  of  the  mean  anoimly,  the  true  and  projected 
hmgttndes  in  terms  of  the  mean  longitude^  the  position  of  the 
orbit,  &e.,  are  demonstrated  with  much  perspicuity  and  do* 


After  a  first  approximation  to  the  true  path  of  a  {Janet  has  been 
obtained,  on  the  suppositioai  that  it  obeys  the  son's  force  alone, 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  infinitely  more  difficult  problem  of 
the  perturbations ;  and  to  determine  how  far  the  previous  results 
are  modified  by  the  attraction  of  the  other  bodies  belonging  to 
the  system.  This  is  the  fimums  problem  which  was  begun  and 
prosecuted  with  so  much  v^ur  by  the  emulous  rivalry  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  the  last  oentury,«-^lairaut,  d' Alem- 
bert,  and  Euler ;  and  of  which  the  more  complete  scdution  has 
conferred  unfading  glory  on  the  names  of  Lagrange  and  La* 
place.  A  solution  in  finite  terms  is  indeed  impoasible ;  but  the 
approximations  have  now  been  carried  so  fiir,  that  the  tables 
ceBBputed  from  theory,  give  the  jdaces  of  the  planets  with  a 
precision  that  rivals  observation. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  this  intricate 
subject,  geometers  have  classed  the  perturbations  under  two 
distinct  heads ;  and  the  distinction  does  not  dq>end  merely  on 
a  difiBrenee  in  the  form  of  the  analytical  eKpresdons,  but  on 
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certain  physical  considerations,  which  may  he  easily  explained. 
Let  us  suppose  for  an  instant  the  planetary  orbits  to  be  invari- 
able in  form  and  position.  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  produ- 
ced by  the  action  of  one  planet  on  another,  mast  depend  on  their 
relative  positions  in  respect  of  the  snn ;  for  the  action  of  the  first 
planet  on  the  second,  may  either  conspire  with  the  son's  attrac- 
tion, or  oppose  it ;  and  it  can  only  canse  a  variation  in  the 
longitude,  latitude,  or  distance  of  the  disturbed  planet  Now, 
this  disturbing  action  will  always  produce  the  same  effects  when 
the  two  planets  occupy  the  same  positions  in  respect  of  the  sun, 
which  happens  after  a  certain  determinate  period  of  time  de- 
pending on  their  relative  motions.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
planets  are  technically  called  their  configurations.  The  varia- 
tions of  the  planets,  therefore,  in  longitude,  latitude,  and  dis- 
tance, depend  on  their  configurations,  and  are  consequently 
periodic ;  because  after  a  certain  determinate  time,  the  same  con- 
figurations are  again  restored.  Jupiter,  for  example,  performs 
his  sidereal  revolution  in  about  twelve  years,  and  Saturn  in 
nearly  twenty  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  therefore, 
these  two  planets  will  be  again  found  nearly  at  the  same  points 
of  their  orbits,  and  have  the  same  situation  relatively  to  the  sun. 
If  they  occupied  the  same  positions  exactly,  and  were  disturbed 
by  the  influence  of  no  other  bodv,  the  circle  of  changes  depend- 
ing on  their  configuration  would  then  be  complete.  But  the 
orbits  themselves  are  not  fixed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  undergo 
a  continual  variation,  both  in  respect  of  form  and  position.  The 
transverse  axes  are  slowly  revolving  on  the  planes  of  the  orbits ; 
the  eccentricities  are  gradually  changing ;  so  also  are  the  inclina- 
tions and  the  position  of  the  nodes  relatively  to  an  immovable 
piano.  Now  these  variations  in  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
orbits,  give  rise  to  a' second  class  of  inequalities,  depending  not 
on  the  configuration  of  the  planets,  but  on  the  relative  positions 
of  the  major  axes,  or  the  configurations  of  the  orbits.  Like  those 
of  the  former  class,  they  are  periodic;  but  their  periods  are 
vastly  longer,  as  the  revolutions  on  which  they  depend  are  in- 
comparably longer  than  the  revolutions  of  the  planet.  The  axis 
major  of  the  earth's  orbit  accomplishes  a  revolution  in  109,770 
years,  and  that  of  Jupiter  in  197,561  years;  hence  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  time  required  to  complete  the  cycle  of  in- 
equalities depending  on  such  slow  motions.  On  this  account 
the  inequalities  depending  on  the  positions  of  the  orbits  are  call- 
ed secular.  Some  of  them  were  detected  by  comparing  observa- 
tions made  at  distant  epochs ;  but  in  general  they  escape  obser- 
vation, by  the  slowness  of  their  evolutions. 
The  peculiar  analytical  procedure  by  which  the  computation 
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of  the  various  inequalities  is  brought  witliin  the  power  of  the 
calcoltts,  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit  are  con- 
stantly varying ;  or  that  the  planet  only  continues  to  describe 
the  same  ellipse  during  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  time.  The 
arbitrary  quantities,  therefore,  which  enter  into  the  integrated 
equations  of  motion,  and  represent  the  elements  of  the  elliptic 
orbits,  are  considered  as  variable;  their  variations  being  ex« 

Stressed  in  terms  of  the  partial  differenUals  of  the  perturbing 
brce.  The  germ  of  this  method,  as  of  many  others  of  the  first 
importance  in  analysis,  is  due  to  Eulerr  but  the  complete 
theory  properly  belongs  to  Lagrauge,  by  whom,  after  many  suc« 
cessive  modifications  and  improvements,  it  was  reduced  to  its 
last  degree  of  elegance  and  generality.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
theory  of  the  planetary  perturbations  is  reduced  to  the  in- 
tegration of  a  sYstem  of  linear  equations,  in  which  the  di£feren« 
tial  of  each  elliptic  element  is  expressed  by  the  partial  differ- 
entials  of  the  perturbing  force,  mmtiplied  by  the  element  of  the 
time.  The  great  advantage  of  the  method  consists  in  its  afford- 
ing the  means  of  exhibitiog,  under  a  single  point  of  view,  all 
the  effects  arising  from  the  reciprocal  actions  of  the  planets^ 
whether  secular  or  periodic,  either  in  their  motions  of  translation 
or  rotation ;  as  well  as  the  derangements  that  would  be  produced 
by  a  resisting  medium,  or  any  other  disturbing  cause  whatever. 
When  the  combined  action  of  a  great  number  of  forces  is  to  be 
calculated,  there  is  no  more  efficient  method  than  this  in  the 
whole  range  of  analysis. 

At  the  time  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste 
made  their  appearance,  the  theory  of  the  variation  of  arbitrary 
constants  bad  not  reached  the  degree  of  perfection  it  has  since 
attained.  In  the  second  volume,  Laplace  gave  expressions  for 
the  variations  of  the  eccentricity,  the  iaclination  of  the  orbit, 
and  the  longitude  of  the  nodes  only ;  the  expressions  for  the 
variations  of  the  remaining  two  elements — namely,  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  perihelion  and  epoch— are  given  in  the  supplement 
to  the  third  volume.  By  partially  adopting  the  method  of  La* 
grange,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  of 
Poisson,  who  has  also  essentially  contributed  to  the  perfection 
of  this  theory,  Pont^coulant  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  sub- 
ject greatly  more  perspicuous ;  and  Mrs  Somerville  has  judici- 
ously availed  herself  of  the  labours  of  Pont^coulant.  The  inves- 
tigation commences  with  the  demonstration  of  a  formula  due  to 
Lagrange,  for  expressing  the  partial  differential  of  one  of  the 
elliptic  elements  of  an  orbit,  in  a  linear  function  of  the  infinitely 
small  variations  of  that  element,  multiplied  by  certain  combina- 
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tions  of  the  partial  differentials  of  the  perturbing  force,  taken 
with  respect  to  the  rectangalar  co-ordinates  of  the  troubled  body. 
The  formula  is  next  applied  to  the  variation  of  the  different  ele- 
ments in  succession,  without  laying  down  any  restricted  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations ; 
ader  which,  the  modifications  are  pointed  out  which  the  expres- 
sions receive  in  consequence  of  the  small ness  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  inclinations  of  the  actual  orbits  of  the  planets.  All 
these  expressions  involve  the  differentials  of  the  function  which 
expresses  the  perturbing  force ;  the  expansion  of  which  into  a 
series,  and  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  its  several 
terms,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  fifth  chapter.  This  deve- 
lopement  depends  ultimately  on  that  of  the  irrational  factor 
(a*  +  2  ftb  COS.  A  -f  b*)  -^  into  a  series  of  cosines  of  the  multi- 
ples of  the  angle  A; — a  subject  which  seems  first  to  have  enga- 
ged the  attention  of  Euler  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Inequalities  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  great  import- 
ance in  the  theory  of  the  planetary  perturbations,  has  been  fre- 
quently treated  by  mathematicians.  In  certain  cases — ^that  is 
to  say,  when  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  disturbed  and  dis- 
turbing planet  is  very  small — the  expanded  series  converges 
with  sufficient  rapidity ;  but  when  that  ratio  approaches  nearer 
to  unit,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  Venus  and  the  Earth,  or  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  the  series  converges  slowly,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  particular  artifices  in  order  to 
obtain  the  values  of  its  different  terms.  The  labour  of  compu- 
tation is,  however,  greatly  facilitated  in  consequence  of  a  curious 
relation  discovered  by  Euler  to  subsist  among  the  terms ;  which 
is  such,  that  when  any  two  of  them  are  found,  all  the  others 
can  be  determined  in  a  function  of  these  two ;  hence  the  diffi- 
culty is  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  two  first  terms,  and 
this  has  been  effected  in  a  great  many  different  ways.  Mrs 
Somerville  has  taken  the  developement  exactly  as  it  is  given  by 
Pontecoulant ;  and  thou&'h  in  principle  the  same,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  considerably  simpler  than  that  of  Laplace. 

It  is  in  the  developement  of  the  function  which  expresses  the 
perturbing  force,  that  the  two  distinct  sets  of  terms  arise  which 
respectively  represent  the  periodic  and  secular  inequalities.  One 
part  of  the  expanded  function  consists  of  terms  having  for  their 
argument  the  sines  or  cosines  of  the  mean  motion  and  its  mul- 
tiples ;  while  the  other  terms  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
mean  motion,  being  merely  functions  of  the  elements  of  the 
orbits,  and  their  combinations.  The  determination  of  this  last 
set  of  terms  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  theoretical  astro- 
nomy ;  for  if  they  were  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase  with 
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tlie  time,  the  forms  of  the  orbits  and  the  periods  of  revolutioii 
wonld,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  entirely  altered,  and  the  stabi* 
fitj  of  the  planetary  system  destroyed.  To  this  subject  Mrs 
Somenrille  addressee  herself  in  the  sixth  chapter,  and  examines 
in  detail  the  terms,  independent  of  the  time,  which  are  contain 
ed  in  the  variations  of  each  of  the  elliptic  elements. 

Of  all  the  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit,  the  axis  major  is  that 
of  which  the  variations  are  the  most  important,  on  accoant  of 
the  relation  subsisting  between  the  mean  distance  and  mean 
motion.  Accordingly)  the  efforts  of  geometers  have  been  parti* 
cnlarly  directed  to  this  subject,  and  their  successive  discoveries 
distinctly  mark  the  progress  of  analysis.  The  first  Memoir 
which  Laplace  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1778, 
contained  the  very  important  discoverv  that  the  mean  distances 
and  mean  motions  include  no  secular  inequality,  or  term  increa- 
sing with  the  time,  when  the  approximations  are  carried  to  the 
third  powers  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations,  and  regard  is 
had  only  to  the  simple  powers  of  the  disturbing  force.  Stimu- 
lated by  this  remarkable  result,  La^nge  undertook  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  same  subject,  and  demonstrated,  in  the  Berlin 
Memoirs  for  1776,  that  on  having  rerard  only  to  the  first  power 
of  the  disturbing  force,  the  differential  expression  of  the  major 
axis  can  include  no  term  increasing  indennitely  with  the  time, 
to  whatever  order  of  terms  the  approximations  may  be  carried 
with  r^rd  to  the  eccentricities  and  inclination ;  unless  indeed 
there  should  exist  a  commensurable  ratio  between  the  mean 
motions  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  planet.  Such  a  condi- 
tion, however,  does  not  exist  in  the  planetary  theory ;  and  there- 
fore the  greater  axes  and  mean  motions  are  only  susceptible  of 
periodic  ineoualities  depending  on  the  configurations  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  of  which  the  limits  may  be  assigned.  But  although 
this  approximation  is  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  other  elements, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  major  axis  to  proceed  a  step 
farther,  and  to  have  regard  to  the  terms  depending;  on  the  second 
powers  of  the  disturbing  force;  because  such  terms,  though 
multiplied  by  the  squares  of  the  masses,  being  expressed  by 
second  differentials,  may  acquire  in  the  double  intee^tion  very 
small  divisors ;  in  consequence  of  which  their  values  become 
comparable  to  those  which,  in  the  case  of  the  other  elements, 
depend  on  the  first  powers  of  the  masses,  and  are  given  by  a 
single  integration.  Laplace  showed,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Micanique  CStesUy  that  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
are  not  altered  by  their  great  inequalities,  even  when  regard  is 
had  to  the  squares  of  the  disturbing  forces ;  but  Poisson  had  the 
merit  of  first  demonstratbg  generally,  that  the  terms  depend- 
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iDg  on  the  sqaares  and  prodacU  of  the  perturbing  force  can  in* 
troduce  no  secular  inequalities  into  the  expressions  of  the  greater 
axes  or  mean  motions.  This  was  an  important  and  necessary 
extension  of  the  great  discovery  of  Lagrange.  Mrs  Someryille 
refers  us  to  a  recent  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactionsi 
in  which  the  demonstration  of  the  permanency  of  the  mean  mo- 
tions is  said  to  be  carried  to  all  the  powers  of  the  disturbing 
masses.  This  result,  if  well  verified,  must  be  of  great  interest  in 
rq;ard  to  analysis,  though  it  is  fortunately  of  no  importance  to 
astronomy. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  major  axes,  Mrs  Somerville 
passes  to  that  of  the  other  elements  of  the  orbits.  In  respect 
of  these  elements  the  stability  of  the  system  is  equally  assured 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mean  motions.  They  are  not,  indeed,  like 
the  mean  motions,  exempted  from  the  influence  of  secular  per* 
turbations;  but  their  inequalities,  though  independent  of  the 
configurations  of  the  orbits,  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  law 
of  periodicity,  and  can  never  exceed  certain  small  limits;  These 
consequences  result  from  certain  relations  that  subsist  among 
the  elements  of  all  the  orbits,  and  limit  the  increase  of  their 
variations.  Thus  the  eccentricities,  though  subject  to  slow 
variations,  can  never  entirely  disappear,  but  must  always  con- 
tinue to  vibrate  about  a  mean  state ;  subject  to  the  remarkable 
condition,  that  *  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  eccentricities, 
multiplied  by  the  masses  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  system,  and  by 
the  square  roots  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  remains  always  of 
the  same  constant  magnitude.'  The  same  condition  must  be 
fulfilled  with  respect  to  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  to  a  fixed 
plane.  The  variations  of  the  longitude  of  the  epoch  are  extremely 
important  on  account  of  their  influence  on  the  mean  longitudes 
of  the  planets.  Theory  shows  that  they  exist ;  but  they  are 
altogether  insensible  to  observation  in  the  case  of  the  planets. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  two  planets  whose 
mutual  perturbations  are  the  most  remarkable,  the  variation 
of  this  element  amounts  to  less  than  the  60th  part  of  a  second 
in  a  century,  and  requires  no  less  than  70,414  years  to  complete 
its  period.  The  motions  of  the  perihelia  are  the  only  elements 
to  the  variations  of  which  no  limit  has  yet  been  assigned ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  must  always  continue  to  vary  with  extreme 
slowness,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

After  having  discussed  those  terms  in  the  variations  of  the 
difierent  elements  which  are  independent  of  the  mean  motions, 
and  give  the  secular  inequalities,  the  next  step  is  to  return  to 
those  which  depend  on  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  mean  mo- 
tion, and  give  the  periodic  inequalities.  These  being  of  a  simpler 
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kind|  bad  been  for  tbe  greater  part  determined  by  peculiar  con- 
siderations, before  the  general  method  of  deducing  the  inequali- 
ties of  both  kinds  from  the  variations  of  the  elliptic  elements  had 
been  discovered  by  Lagrange ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  progress  of  the  science,  that,  as  all  the  inequalities  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  same  physical  causes,  they  should  also  be  all  com- 
prehended in  the  same  general  analysis,  and  deduced  by  uni- 
form methods.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  ultimate  object  of 
astronomy,  that  of  determining  the  positions  of  the  planets  in 
qMiee,  it  is  not  material  to  know  particularly  the  alteration  which 
each  of  ^e  elements  of  an  orbit  undergoes;  for  the  periodic 
variations  always  remain  very  small,  and  have  only  a  transient 
effect  on  ^e  orbits.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  the  amount  of  their 
combined  influence  on  the  places  of  the  planets,  or  the  three 
polar  co-ordinates  by  means  of  which  their  positions  are  fixed, 
vis.  the  distances,  longitudes  and  latitudes.  Lagrange's  method 
of  obtaining  these  elements  in  the  disturbed  orbit,  is  at  once 
sim{de  and  elegant.  In  the  case  of  elliptic  orbits,  the  radius 
vector,  the  longitude  and  latitude  are  expressed  by  series  which 
proceed  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  the  eccentricities 
and  inclinations :  in  these  series,  therefore,  he  substitutes  for 
the  elliptic  elements  the  same  elements  corrected  for  the  periodic 
and  secular  variations  found  from  the  general  formulse;  and 
thus  obtains  correct  expressions  for  the  radius  vector,  the  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  of  the  troubled  orbit.  In  this  manner  the 
Eiitions  of  the  planets,  at  every  instant,  may  be  computed  by 
own  rules.  Mrs  Somerville  has  given  the  developement  of 
this  method,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  from  Pont6cou- 
lanU  The  original  may  be  found  in  Lagrange's  Memoirs  on 
the  periodic  variations  of  tbe  Motions  of  the  Planets,  published 
in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1783. 

The  method  of  Lagrange  here  referred  to,  though  extremely 
ingenious  and  important  in  respect  of  analysis,  is  not  that  which 
leads  most  directly  to  the  determination  of  the  periodic  variations. 
When  the  secular  inequalities  are  left  out  of  view,  and  particu- 
larly when  it  is  not  required  to  extend  the  approximations  be- 
yond the  simple  powers  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations^ 
the  easiest  method  is  to  deduce  the  periodic  inequalities  directiy 
from  the  differential  equations  of  the  orbit ;  for  in  tins  way  we 
arrive  at  once  at  the  variations  of  the  longitude^  latitude,  and 
radius  vector.  This  method  is  given  in  the  ninth  chapter,  and 
tbe  approximations  are  carried  to  the  third  powers  of  the  eccen- 
tricities and  inclinations. 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  this  analysis,  we  cannot  avoid 
expressing  our  regret  that  Mrs  Somerville  has  not  given  any 
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preUminaiy  expbuiatian  of  ib#  pecoliariUea  of  the  analytieal 
methods  she  exposes,  or  the  principles  on  wliioh  they  are  found- 
ed. In  the  eighth  chapter,  the  variations  of  the  polar  eo-ordi- 
nates  of  a  planet  are  given  according  to  Lagrange's  method. 
In  the  following  chapter,  a  ^  second  method  of  finding  the  per- 
<  turbations  of  a  planet  in  longitude,  latitude,  and  distance,'  is 
announced  i  and  the  reader,  without  being  informed  in  what 
respect  the  first  method  is  insufficient,  or  how  the  second  dif* 
fers  from  the  first,  or  of  any  circumstance  that  can  render  a 
second  method  necessary,  is  hurried  into  the  midst  of  an  intri* 
cate  investigaUon,  the  uses  and  object  of  which  he  is  left  to  infer, 
as  wall  as  he  can,  when  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  caleoloa. 
This  deficiency,  or  rather  entire  absence  of  all  explanation  cor 
discussion  of  tne  peculiaritieB  of  the  different  methods  and  ana* 
iy tical  processes  made  use  of,  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the  work^ 
and  cannot  fail  to  render  its  perusal  more  discouraging  and  far 
less  instructive  than  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  perspicnoas 
arrangement  of  the  aubjects*  Half  the  difficulty  of  a  geemiH 
trical  investigation  may  be  said  to  be  overcome  when  a  distinct 
perception  has  been  acquired  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  and 
the  route  to  be  followed. 

Among  the  terms  of  the  series  which  expresses  the  mutual 
perturbations  of  two  planets,  there  are  some  into  which  the  dif- 
ference between  certain  midtiples  of  the  mean  motions  enters 
by  integration  as  a  divisor ;  and  if  it  happens  that  this  differ- 
ence is  very  small,  or  that  the  mean  motioas  of  the  two  planets 
are  nearly  commensurable,  such  term%  though  minute  in  them- 
selves may  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  their 
divisors,  very  considerable  values.  The  mean  motions  of  no 
two  planets  in  the  solar  system  are  exactly  commensurable ;  but 
those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  approach  so  nearly  to  commeasur- 
ability,  that  part  of  the  terms  belonging  to  the  third  and  fourth 
powers  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations,  have,  in  eaosequeace, 
appreciable  values.  In  the  computation  af  the  inequalities  of 
U^ese  two  planets^  therefore^  it  becomes  necessary  to  push  the 
approximations  so  far  as  to  include  the  terms  of  the  fourth  order 
in  respect  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations ;  and  likewise  to 
retain  those  that  depend  on  the  square  of  the  perturbing  force. 
On  this  account  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  twms  a  peon- 
liar,  and,  as  it  were,  a  supplementary  case  of  the  problem  of  the 
planetary  perturbations,  the  solution  of  which  long  bsffled  the 
efforts  of  the  first  mathematicians.  The  inequalities  of  their 
mean  motions  are  so  considerable  that  they  had  been  discovered 
by  Halley  from  a  comparison  of  observations.  Euler  had  feiled 
in  the  attempt  to  connect  them  with  theory ;  Lagrange  only 
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mwtmI  that  limy  did  not  bekoig  to  the  claat  of  seenkur  ineqoa- 
Htioa;  it  wai,  tbargfciii,  for  some  timo  ■appoMd  that  Japiter and 
Salom  form  an  ozoeption  to  tha  raimral  principle  of  the  in- 
▼ariabiKty  of  the  mean  motions.  At  length  Laplaoe,  with  that 
eharacteiifltic  sagacity  which  enaUed  him  on  so  many  other 
ooeaaions  to  detect  the  eacpression  of  a  physioal  fact  among  the 
of  an  intricate  caloolnsy  disoorered  the  canse  of  the  ano* 

ly,  in  the  near  oommensnrability  of  the  mean  motions.  The 
long  period  of  the  ineqnalitiea  in  question)  munely)  929  yearSf 
Big^t  easily  canse  them  to  be  mistdcen  for  secnlar  inequalities. 
The  disoorery  of  their  trne  scarce  and  amoanty  which  was 
nefeesary  to  the  perfection  of  theory,  has  had  an  important 
inflnence  on  the  astrenowical  tables ;  the  errors  of  which,  in 
respect  of  Japiter  and  Satnm,  hardly  now  exceed  18^',  whereas, 
not  more  than  twenty  years  ago^  they  amounted  to  a  hundred 
timee  that  quantity. 

The  theory  of  Jomter  and  Saturn  is  glren  in  the  tenth  chapter. 
We  may  remark  that  the  computation  of  the  terms  depending 
en  the  square  of  the  perturbing  force  is  extremely  laborious,  and 
that  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  present  day  are  not 
agreed  wi&  req>eet  to  their  exact  numerical  raluesw 

In  the  Uiree  following  chapters  Mrs  Somenrille  discusses  the 
inequaUties  dependhig  on  the  ellipticity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action 
of  the  satellites,  and  the  data  requlrite  for  computing  the  motions 
of  the  phmets.  The  fonrteentii  chapter  is  of  a  Tsry  misceU»» 
neons  nature, — ^indndtng  the  numerical  values  of  the  perturba- 
tions of  Jupiter;  remarks  on  the  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury; 
the  perturbations  of  the  Earth,  Mars,  and  the  other  planets ;  re- 
marlES  on  the  atmospheres  o(  the  planets ;  on  the  spots  and 
motion  of  the  sun ;  on  the  zodiacal  Kght ;  the  influence  of  the 
fixed  stars  in  disturbing  the  system ;  and  the  construction  and 
correction  of  the  astronomical  tables.  This  concludes  the 
plaaetary  theory. 

The  third  book  brings  us  to  the  lunar  theory.  The  problem  of 
finding  the  lunar  perturbations  is  essentially  a  problem  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  finding  the  perturbatioa  of  a  planet ;  but 
on  account  of  the  great  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  the 
powerful  attraction  of  the  sun,  which  is  in  this  case  the  disturb- 
tDg  body,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  approximations  fmrther  than 
is  generally  required  in  the  {uanetafy  theory.  The  terms  de- 
peiirfing  on  the  square  of  the  perturbing  force,  are  not  only 
sensible,  but  they  eren  doable  the  metion  of  the  lunar  perigee; 
and  fai  eompfftiog  several  of  the  Ineqaalities^  it  is  necessniy  to 
indnde  the  fourth,  and  even  the  fiftbpowers  of  the  ecoentridty 
and  inclination.    It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  convey  any 
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idea  of  the  method  employed  by  Laplace  to  determine  the  nu<- 
merous  and  complicated  inequalities  of  the  moon,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  analysis.  The  lunar  theory  is  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  MScanique  CeUstCj  whether 
we  regard  it  as  a  mere  problem  of  analysis,  or  in  reference  to  its 
important  applications  in  practical  astronomy.  It  unites  in  itself, 
says  Laplace,  all  that  can  give  value  to  discovery-— grandeur  and 
utility  in  the  object,  fecundity  of  results,  and  the  merit  that  at-> 
taches  to  the  conquest  of  great  difficulties. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  lunar  inequalities  are  periodic, 
and  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  sun ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
determining  them  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  slow  convergence  of  the 
series.  But  besides  the  perturbations  which  the  moon  sustains 
directly  from  the  sun  and  the  planets,  her  motions  are  greatly 
complicated,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  not  moving  round  a 
fixea  centre  like  the  planets,  but  round  a  body  which  is  itself  in 
motion,  and  the  elements  of  whose  orbit  partake  of  the  general 
disturlmnce.  All  the  inequalities  that  affect  the  motion  of  the 
earth  are  attended  with  corresponding  effects  on  the  motion  of 
the  moon,  and  are  even  more  sensible  in  proportion  as  the  moon 
is  further  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity.  The  variation  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  for  example,  introduces  secular 
inequalities  into  each  of  the  three  lunar  co-ordinates,  namely,  the 
parallax,  latitude,  and  longitude.  On  the  parallax,  however,  its  in- 
fluence is  so  small  as  to  be  insensible  to  observation.  On  the  lon- 
gitude its  effects  are  perceptible,  as  it  occasions  that  acceleration 
of  the  moon's  mean  motion  which  had  been  detected  by  a  com- 
parison of  ancient  with  modern  eclipses,  and  of  which  the  phy- 
sical cause  was  only  discovered  by  the  powerful  analysis  of  La- 
place. On  the  latitude  its  effects  are  manifested  in  a  retrograde 
motion  of  the  nodes.  It  affects  in  a  still  more  sensible  degree 
the  motion  of  the  perigee,  which  becomes  slower  from  century 
to  century.  These  three  inequalities  are  related  to  one  another 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  variation  of  the  mean  motion  be 
called  1,  the  variation  of  the  nodes  is  .734,  and  of  the  perigee  3, 
very  nearly.  The  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  amounts  to 
10^2  in  a  century;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  mean 
motion  continues  to  be  accelerated,  the  motion  of  the  perigee  and 
nodes  is  retarded. 

When  these  three  inequalities  shall  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  their  values  determined  by  a  long  series  of 
observations,  they  will  lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than 
we  yet  possess  of  the  extent  and  period  of  variation  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  terrestrial  orbit.   This  is  occasioned  principally  by 
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the  disiarbing  influence  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  hence  if  the  vari- 
afioDs  of  the  earth's  eccentricity  were  correctly  known,  we 
should  be  able  to  assign  an  accurate  value  of  the  masses  of  these 
two  planets.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  intimate  dependance 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  system  on  one  another,  that 
by  merely  observing  the  moon  the  astronomer  is  enabled  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  matter  in  Mars  and  Venus ;  and  yet 
science  reveals  many  more  wonderful  secrets. 

Another  source  of  inequality  peculiar  to  the  lunar  motions,  is 
the  non-sphericity  of  the  earth.  On  account  of  the  moon's  proxi- 
mity, the  compression  of  the  earth  has  a  sensible  influence  on 
her  motions,  and  occasions  two  inequalities,  to  compute  which 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  theory  of  the  attraction  of 
spheroids.  One  of  them  has  for  its  argument  the  longitude  of 
the  moon's  node ;  the  other  is  an  inequality  of  the  motion  in  la- 
titude, depending  on  the  moon's  mean  longitude.  These  two  in- 
equalities, determined  from  a  great  number  of  observations,  con- 
cur in  giving  an  ellipticity  of  ^j  nearly,  agreeing  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  measurement 
of  terrestrial  degrees,  and  observations  of  the  pendulum.  In  all 
probability  they  give  the  most  accurate  determination  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  being  independent  of  local  disturbance. 
From  this  result  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  some  inferences  re- 
specting the  interior  constitution  of  the  earth.  It  was  demon- 
strated by  Newton  that  a  fluid  mass  of  homogeneous  matter,  re- 
volving with  the  same  velocity  as  the  earth,  would  acquire  a 
compression  of  ^^ ;  hence  the  earth  is  not  homogeneous,  but  in- 
creases in  density  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre.  Again, 
if  any  difference  exists  in  the  form  or  constitution  of  the  two 
terrestrial  hemispheres,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  lunar  inequal- 
ity proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  longitude  of  the  perigee, 
augmented  by  twice  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  moon's  or- 
bit. Observation  has  fiuled  in  detecting  any  inequality  of  this 
sort;  there  is  consequently  no  sensible  difference  of  form  or  con- 
stitution in  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  also  to  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  that  we  must  refer  the  rigorous  equality  that  sub- 
sists between  the  mean  motions  of  rotation  and  revolution  of  the 
mooD,  in  virtue  of  which  the  same  hemisphere  is  constantly 
tamed  towards  the  earth. 

Laplace  has  likewise  investigated  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  on  the  lunar  motions  by  the  resistance  of  a  gaseous 
medium  of  great  rarity  occupying  the  planetary  spaces;  the 
existence  of  which  many  phenomena,  particularly  the  propaga- 
tion of  light,  render  extremely  probable.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  resistance  of  a  medium  on  a  planet  or  satellite  would  be 
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to  diminish  the  tangential  Tdoeity,  and  ron— qnently  tbe  oen- 
trif agal  force.    Thie  would  allow  tlie  aetion  of  grayity  to  draw 
the  moon  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  oaoae  an  aooeleration  of  her 
angular  velocity  or  mean  motioQ.    A  umilar  effDct  would  be 
produced  on  the  earth,  and  the  other  j^anete ;  but  the  effect  on 
the  moon  would  be  a  hundred  times  more  Bsnsible  than  on  the 
earth*    But  the  ofaeenred  acoelsration  of  the  moon  is  perfsetly 
explained  from  the  theory  of  attraction ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
r^ons  of  space  are  filled  with  an  elastic  medium,  it  must  be 
so  rare  as  to  oflhr  no  resistance  to  the  planets  or  satellites.  Ad- 
ditional interest  has  latdy  been  given  to  this  question,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Kicke's  comet  seems  to  have  an  accelerated 
motion,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesiB  ; 
but  this  body  must  be  observed  in  many  of  its  Aiture  revolu- 
tions, before  a  conclunon  of  so  much  importance  can  be  consi- 
dered as  well  established.     In  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  oom- 
Euted  by  Mazotti,  that,  if  the  phenomenon  in  question  b  caused 
y  the  resistance  of  an  ethereal  medium,  its  rarity  must  be 
960,000  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air. 
Before  the  true  cause  of  the  moon's  acceleration  was  discover- 
ed, it  had  been  suggested  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  occa- 
aoned  by  the  successive  transmission  of  graidty  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon.    Laplace  also  investigated  the  consequences  of 
this  hypothesis,  and  found  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  ob- 
served acceleration,  the  velocity  with  which  gravity  is  trans- 
mitted must  be  42  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  light. 
But  neither  the  resistance  of  an  ether,  nor  the  successive  trans- 
mission of  gravity,  can  produce  the  secular  variation  of  the  lu- 
nar nodes  and  perigee ;  these  two  inequalities  consequently  afibrd 
of  themselves  the  most  convincing  proof,  that  all  the  celestial 
motions  are  performed  in  obedience  solely  to  the  Newtonian 
law  of  gravity. 

<  It  is  evident,'  says  Mrs  Somenrille,  *  that  the  lunar  motions  can  be 
attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  gravitation  of  matter :  of  which 
the  concurring  proofs  are  the  motion  of  the  Innar  perig^ee  and  nodes ; 
the  mass  of  the  moon  ;  the  magnitude  and  compression  of  the  earth ; 
the  parallax  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  consequentiy  the  magnitude  of 
the  system ;  the  ratio  of  the  son^s  action  to  that  of  the  moon,  and  the 
various  secular  and  periodic  inequalities  in  ^  moon's  motions,  every 
one  of  which  is  determined  by  analysis  on  the  hypotiiesis  of  matter 
attracting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  uid  the  results  thus 
obtained,  corroborated  by  observation,  leave  not  a  doubt  that  the  whole 
obey  the  law  of  gravitation.  Thus  the  moon  is,  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  best  adapted  to  establish  the  universal  influence  of  this 
law  of  nature ;  and,  nrom  the  intricacy  of  her  motions,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  powers  of  analysts,<-*that  marvellons  instmmenty  by 
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the  aid  of  wUeh  to  oomplioated  a  theory  hai  been  unraYellecl/*— 

The  eatelKtes  of  Japiter  /arnieh  another  case  of  the  problem 
of  ftttraotioii,  having  also  its  peculiar  difficulties.  Ever  since 
the  diaeoverjr  of  these  bodies  by  GhilileO)  they  have  been  objects 
of  great  interest  both  to  the  practical  astronomer  and  to  the 
geometer ;  to  the  former,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  problem  of  the  longitude ;  and  to  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  ddfficalty  of  submitting  their  intricate  motions  to  analysis* 
Tbej  exhibit,  as  it  were,  a  miniature  representation  of  the  solar 
sTstem,  in  which,  bv  reason  of  the  promptitude  o(  their  revolu^ 
tion,  all  the  inequalities  arising  from  their  reciprocal  action  pass 
throi^lh  tiieir  cvde  of  changes  in  comparatively  short  periods  of 
time.  If  ti^  figure  of  tiie  primary  planet  could  be  neglected, 
the  problem  would  be  one  of  five  bodies ;  but  the  ellipticity  of 
Jupiter  has  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  motions  of  the 
satellites;  and  for  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
regard  not  only  to  his  figure,  but  also  to  the  inclination  at  his 
equator  and  ecliptic,  and  the  position  of  his  nodes.  Hence  the 
problem  becomes  extremely  complicated,  and  is  embarrassed 
wiA  the  details  of  numerous  computations.  Lagrange  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  grapple  with  it  in  all  its  difficulty ;  but 
his  solution,  as  is  remarked  by  Delambre,  though  a  wonderful 
display  of  the  power  of  anal^s,  contributed  little  or  nothing 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  tables  of  the  satellites ;  and  it 
remained  for  Laplace  to  complete  the  theory,  and  to  substitute 
formnbe  rigorously  deduced  from  the  differential  equations  of 
motion  for  the  empirical  equations  from  which  the  ecHpses 
had  been  computed.  This  theory  is  contained  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Mfcatdque  Cekstej  and  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
perfect.  All  the  inequalities  have  corresponding  expressions  in 
tiie  theories  of  the  moon  and  planets ;  but  the  results  are  con- 
siderably influenced  bv  the  commensundity  of  the  mean  motions 
ef  the  three  first  satellites.  The  mean  motion  of  the  first  added 
to  twice  the  mean  motion  of  the  third,  is  rigorously  equal  to 
diree  times  the  mean  motion  of  the  second ;  and  it  is  extremely 
remarkable  that  tiie  secular  inequalities  of  their  mean  motions, 
and  their  motions  of  rotation,  are  aln>  subject  to  the  sam« 
law. 

Befiire  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  satellites  can  be 
rendered  of  any  avail  to  astronomy,  it  is  neeessarv  to  assign 
vdues  from  observation  to  the  quantities  which  analysis  leaves 
indeterminate.  These  are,  the  six  elliptic  elements  of  each  orbit, 
the  mass  of  each  of  the  satellites,  the  elKpticity  of  Jupiter,  tiie 
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inclination  of  his  equator  to  his  ecliptic^  and  the  position  of  hia 
nodes — ^in  all  thirty-one.  This  most  laborious  task  was  under- 
taken by  Delambre,  who  computed  all  the  recorded  eclipses, 
amounting  to  six  thousand ;  and  the  tables,  subsequently  im- 
proved by  Bouvard,  now  give  the  positions  of  the  satellites,  and 
the  time  of  their  eclipsesi  more  accurately  perhaps  than  direct 
observation.  Great  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
theory  of  the  satellites,  on  account  of  the  easy  means  their 
eclipses  furnish  of  determining  the  difference  of  terrestrial  meri-> 
dians ;  but  since  the  lunar  tables  have  been  brought  in  a  man- 
ner to  perfection,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  in  practical 
astronomy.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  instant  at 
which  a  satellite  enters  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  is  such,  that  it  is 
not  rare  to  find  two  observations  of  the  same  eclipse  differing 
by  thirty  seconds  of  time,  even  in  the  case  of  the  first  satellite, 
whose  motions  are  by  far  the  most  rapid.  Various  causes  con- 
cur to  produce  this  uncertainty;  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  ill-defined  contour  of  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  which 
renders  a  satellite  longer  visible  to  a  good  eye,  or  in  a  good 
telescope.  Much  depends  also  on  the  position  of  Jupiter  with 
respect  to  the  sun,  or  of  the  satellite  in  respect  of  Jupiter ;  and 
perhaps  something  also  to  a  difference  in  the  physical  state  of 
the  surface  of  the  satellite,  which  may  render  one  side  of  it  bet- 
ter fitted  to  reflect  the  sun's  light  than  the  other.  These  uncer- 
tainties disappear  when  a  great  number  of  observations  can  be 
combined ;  but  when  one  or  two  observations  only  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  certainty  of  the  result  is  not  to  be  put  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  one  furnished  by  the  lunar  occultation  of  a 
fixed  star. 

Mrs  Somerville  has  treated  the  subject  of  the  satellites, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lunar  theory.  The  method 
of  Laplace  is  closely  followed,  and  the  equations  for  the  greater 
part  transcribed  without  alteration.  The  arrangement  is  in 
some  respects  different ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  inferior  moment ; 
and  as  the  explanations  of  the  analytical  operations  are  some- 
what compressed,  we  apprehend  a  student  would  have  still  more 
difficulty  in  mastering  this  intricate  theory  from  Mrs  Semerville's 
exposition,  than  from  the  M6canique  Celeste  itself. 

with  regard  to  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  Uranus,  the 
difficulty  of  observing  them  is  so  great,  that  it  is  only  in  some 
instances  that  their  mean  distances  and  periodic  times  have 
been  ascertained.  Their  theory  can  never  be  of  any  practical 
use ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  gravitation 
among  those  remote  and  minute  bodies,  whose  exbtence  is  but 
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recently  known,  and  which  are  only  discernible  in  the  most 
powerfnl  telescopes. 

The  subjects  which  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  M^canique 
Ciktie  are  of  great  extent  and  importance ;  but,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  analysis,  other  methods  have  been  discovered,  by  which 
they  may  be  treated  with  greater  advantsge.  For  example,  the 
method  which  Laplace  has  given  for  determining  the  orbits  of 
comets,  though  stamped  with  all  the  characteristics  of  his  power- 
ful mind,  is  not  the  most  convenient  in  practice  ;  because  it  as- 
smiies  the  numerical  values  of  the  first  and  second  differential 
oo-efficients  of  the  longitude  and  latitude  as  functions  of  the  time 
to  be  exactly  known  from  observation.  The  determination  of 
these  quantities,  however,  is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty ; 
and  when  only  a  few  observations  can  be  obtained,  as  happens 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  cannot  be  relied  on.  In  other 
respects,  the  theory  of  comets  is  imperfect ;  for  mathematicians 
have  not  been  able  to  represent  the  perturbations  these  bodies 
sustain  from  the  planets  by  formulae  which  embrace  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  revolutions.  This  may  still  bo  considered  a 
derideratwn  in  physical  astronomy, — the  more  to  be  regretted, 
•s  the  interest  attaching  to  the  cometary  theory  has  been  vastly 
increased  by  recent  discoveries.  The  mathematical  theory  of 
the  figure  of  the  earth  has  taken  an  almost  entirely  new  form 
in  tbe  hands  of  Ivory  and  Poisson  ;  so  that  this  portion  of  the 
M&anique  Celeste  is  now  interesting  only  as  an  exercise  of 
analysis.  The  theory  of  the  tides  requires  to  be  entirely  recast. 
Mrs  Somerville  has,  therefore,  wisely  selected  that  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Astronomy  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
degree  of  perfection  it  has  attained,  is  most  likely  to  retain  its 
present  form.  We  take  leave  of  her  work  with  the  renewed 
expression  of  the  admiration  we  have  experienced  in  perusing 
the  proofs  which  it  so  strongly  affords  of  high  and  rare  attain- 
ments ;  and  of  gratitude  for  what  she  has  done  with  a  view  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  those  sublime  truths  which  mathema- 
tical analysis  has  so  largely  revealed. 


26  Bowles's  Ia^  ^Bi$kop  Ken.  April, 


Art.  IL~7%€  Life  of  Thomas  Ken^  D.D.  deprived  Bishop  ^ 
BaA  amd  WeUs ;  viewed  in  conmexian  taith  FubHc  Events^  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Ti$neSf  poUtieal  and  rtUgious^  in  which  he  Kved : 
induding  some  AccamU  of  the  Fortunes  of  Morky^  Bishop  qf 
mnchester,  his  Jirst  Patron^  and  the  Friend  of  Isaah  Wckom^ 
Brother-in-law  of  Bishop  Ken.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 
M .A.  M.RS.L.     2  volt.  8vo.   London :  1830-1. 


HPhe  autlior  of  this  oxtraordinary  peHbroMinoe,  who  is  a 
^  residentiary  of  Salisbury,  cannot  di?«st  his  mind  of  a  fearfol 
anticipation  of  Uie  church's  downfall ;  bat  how  the  tottering  walls 
of  ^  our  ancient  and  hallowed  Sion'  may  still  be  preserred,  he 
seems  to  entertain  a  very  indistinct  and  inadequate  notioti* 
With  many  speculators,  it  must  always  be  recollected,  the  church 
denotes  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  clergy.  For  what 
class  of  readers  his  book  is  chiefly  intended,  it  is  not  yery  easy 
to  conjecture.  It  is  however  obvious  that  he  has  cast  many  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  lovers  of  music ;  for,  in  his  cool  and  wwl* 
regulated  judgment,  music  holds  a  place  second  only  to  Epiece 
pacy.  The  individual  whose  pnmee  he  has  undertaken  to  cele* 
brate,  appears  to  have  been  an  upright  and  jnovs  man,  whose  in* 
fluence  was  but  little  felt  in  the  public  transactions  of  hu  own 
age,  and  whose  intellectual  exertions  wwe  not  such  as  could  oh* 
tain  much  regard  from  posterity.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
his  biographer,  he  was  not  only  a  good,  but  likewise  a  great  man. 
Bishop  Ken  was  a  nonjuror,  and  was  consequently  beset  by 
the  most  narrow  prejudices,  religious  as  well  as  political.  The 
story  of  his  life  may  soon  be  told,  or  at  least  Mr  Bowles  has 
found  very  little  to  tell :  a  small  portion  of  his  book  relates  to  its 
professed  subject,  and  the  remainder  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  episode,  poetry,  dialogue^  and  digrestton.  When  he  reaches  the 
beginning  of  his  second  volnu^e,  he  uiticipates  an  objection,  that 
Ken  has  scarcely  yet  made  his  appearance ;  and  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  that  such  an  objection  is  not  altogether  unreasonable. 

Thomas  Ken  was  born  at  Little  Berkhamstead  in  Hertford- 
shire, in  the  month  of  July,  1637,  being  the  youngest  son,  by  the 
first  marriage,  of  Thomas  Ken  of  Fumival's  Inn,  attorney-at- 
law.  Where  he  received  the  first  tincture  of  literature,  has  not 
been  recorded,  but  he  was  admitted  at  Winchester  College  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1651.  This  seminary  had  the  honour  of  educa- 
ting, not  only  Ken  himself,  but  likewise  Ken's  biographer.  Of 
the  biographer's  connexion  with  it,  the  reader  is  so  irequently  re- 
minded, that  it  cannot  well  escape  his  reminiscence.  *  Poor  Col- 
*  lins  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  so  was  Dr  Warton,  and, 
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^  Maj  I  add  ?  so  was  the  writer  of  these  pages,  but  two  founder's 

*  kio  having  been  in  the  election*  chamber  plaoed  above  them,  their 

*  early  hopes  were  blighted/  At  the  period  of  Ken's  admission, 
the  warden  of  the  oolT^  was  Harris,  who  was  regarded  as  an 
ezodlent  Grecian,  and  an  eloqnent  preacher ;  bnt  then  the  leam« 
ed  warden  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  *  here  was  a  warden  eating 

*  the  bread  of  the  munificent  founder,  and  superintending  an 
^  estabtishment  founded  by  Ejrfscopal  bounty,  who  had  taken  the 

*  o0T«nant  to  destroy  Episcopacy,  root  and  branch !  Papal  and 

*  IVotestant  I'  Can  any  orthodox  reader  wonder  at  such  timely 
■otee  of  exclamation  ?  But  Mr  Bowles  will  perhaps  allow  us  the 
freedom  of  asking  one  short  and  simple  question : — Is  the  transi- 
tion fi^>m  Popery  to  Protestantism  not  equally  violent  with  the 
transilion  from  EjHSCopacy  to  Presby  terianism  ?  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  perfect  consistency,  he  ought  to  contend  for  the  nurture 
of  all  the  Winchester  scholars  in  the  principles  of  Popery;  for 
this  was  the  manifest  intention  of  l^lliam  of  Wykeham,  nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  endowed  such  a  seminary 
of  learning,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  it  was  ultimately  des- 
tined for  the  support  of  heretics. 

In  the  public  schools,  as  in  the  church  of  England,  whatever 
is,  is  right ;  and  accordingly  Mr  Bowles  bestows  a  passing  tri- 
bute on  nonsense  verses,  *  which,  nonsense  as  they  have  been 

*  called,  have  led  the  way  to  form  the  most  accurate  and  elq^t 

*  scholars,  however  such  rudiments  may  be  derided.'  Here  we 
see  the  opinion  of  one  great  scholar,  let  us  compare  it  with  that 
of  another.  Ruhnkenius,  according  to  his  friend  and  biographer 
Wyttenbach,  had  formed  a  different  estimate  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  fjurfov  agtffrov.     *  Omnium  vero  maxime  per* 

*  versum  eorum  improbabat  morem,  qui,  quum  nondum  sciunt 
^  quid  sit  Latinum,  nee  Latinitatis  grammaticam  rationem,  nee 

*  prosae  orationis   probabiliter   scnbendae    facultatem    tenent, 

*  tamen  et  ipsi  versus  faciunt,  et  indoctiores  etiam  ipsis  disclpu- 

*  los  versus  facere  jubent :  quod  seque  ridiculum  esse,  ac  ri  e  dno- 

*  bus,  quorum  neuter  pedibus  incedere  posset,  alter  alterum  sal- 

*  tare  juberet.'*  From  the  discipline  of  Winchester  he  passed  to 
that  ef  Oxford  in  the  year  1656 ;  and  as  there  was  no  vacancy 
at  New  Collwe,  he  was  entered  at  Hart  Hall.  Cromwell  was  at 
this  period  chancellor,  Owen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  was  therefore  hopeless.  The  Kfe  of 
Dr  Owen,  the  independent  dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  ably 


♦  Wyttenbachii  Vita  Davidis  Ruhnkenii :  Opuscula,  torn.  i.  p.  75 L 
Lugd.  Bat.  1821, 2  tom.  8to. 
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written  b^  the  late  Mr  Orme,  who  could  have  supplied  Mr 
Bowles  with  some  materials  for  reflection.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  Ken  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  New 
College.  Through  a  labyrinth  of  many  ill-assorted  paragraphs, 
his  biographer  conducts  us  to  the  era  of  the  Restoration ;  and, 
among  other  memorable  circumstances  which  attended  this  gene- 
ral resuscitation  of  loyalty,  learning,  and  religion,  he  very  taste- 
fully selects  the  following :  *  Dr  Fell  presented  his  college  with 

*  Great  Tonty  whose  far-heard  and  mighty  tongue  might  have 
^  seemed  to  express  the  national  feelings,  in  unison  from  the 
<  lowest  to  the  mightiest  in  the  land.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  90.)  Both  in 
church  and  state,  great  and  glorious  events  ensued,  and  the  dean 
of  Christ  Church  made  a  present  of  a  bell  to  his  college,  which 
bell,  called  Great  Tom,  having  a  loud  tongue,  could  be  heard  at 
a  distance. 

Ken  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  year  1661,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  ordination  soon  afterwards.  In  1666,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Winchester  College,  and  then  returned  to 
his  former  place  of  residence.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  at 
that  period  Dr  Morley,  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
subsequent  preferment.  A  life  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  is  one 
of  the  prose  and  verse  episodes  in  this  life  of  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Morley  having  been  ejected  from  his  canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  and  from  his  rectory  of  Mildenhall,  had  found  a 
place  of  refuge  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Isaak  Walton,  then 
residing  on  his  own  small  property  in  Staffordshire.  In  this  re- 
treat he  continued  about  twelve  months ;  and  when  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  were  afterwards  supplanted  by  the 
Episcopalians,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  humble  friend  of  his 
adversity.  Wa?ton  and  his  daughter  had  apartments  constantly 
reserved  for  them  in  the  houses  of  Morley  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Ward  bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  his  most  close  and 
intimate  connexion  was  with  the  former  prelate.  His  second 
wife  was  the  sister  of  Ken,  and  this  family  alliance  was  a  strong 
recommendation  to  the  bishop's  favour  and  patronage.  A  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Winchester  was  bestowed  upon  Ken  in  1669, 
and  from  the  same  patron  he  afterwards  obtained  the  livings  of 
Brixton  and  Woodhay.  The  rectory  of  Woodhay  had  been  held 
by  Dr  Robert  Sharrock,  who  is  still  remembered  as  a  jurist, 
and  it  was  vacated  on  his  promotion  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Win- 
chester. This  living,  although  it  was  tenable  with  Brixton,  and 
was  ^  worth  two  or  three  hundred  a-year,  he  resigned,  after  he 

*  had  held  it  a  little  while,  into  his  lordship's  hands,  under  pre- 
^  tence  of  conscience^  thinking  he  had  enough  without  it.'  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Anthony  Wood,  who  was  too  faithful  an  ad- 
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herent  of  the  charch  of  England  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a 
conscience  lo  squeamish  as  this.  The  late  bishop  of  Winchester 
was  blessed  with  a  progeny,  whose  onward  path  of  preferment 
was  never  crossed  by  such  scruples*  Ken  was  likewise  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  Lord  Maynard,  who  became  comptroller  of  the 
hooaehold  in  the  year  1672.  In  1675,  he  visited  Rome  in  corn- 
pany  with  his  nephew,  Isaak  Walton  the  younger,  who  after- 
wards obtained  a  canonry  at  Salisbury.  The  travellers  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  extraordinary  scenes  which  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  but  this  journey  exposed  the  uncle 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  inclined  to  Popery ;  a  suspicion 
for  which  no  part  of  his  conduct  seems  to  have  afforded  any  rea- 
sonable foundation ;  nor  is  there  any  ground  to  apprehend  that 
a  visit  to  this  grand  emporium  of  priestcraft  can  have  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  pervert  the  faith  of  a  Protestant  capable  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection.  In  1679,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  soon  afterwards  employed  as  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  but  did  not  long  continue  to  reside  in  Holland.  The 
prince  was  offended  at  his  interference  in  a  delicate  affair  which 
concerned  his  uncle.  Count  Zulenstein :  this  nobleman,  whose 
&ther  was  a  natural  son  of  William's  grandfather,  had  been  very 
partienlar  in  his  attentions  to  one  of  the  princess's  maids  of 
bonoor,  Jane  the  daughier  and  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Wroth;  but 
after  having  promised  her  marriage,  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  and  his  more  honourable  resolutions  were 
only  fixed  by  Ken's  timely  remonstrance.  The  count  succeeded 
to  her  father's  estate,  and  was  created  Lord  Rochford.  Her  mo- 
ther was  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  One  might  have 
supposed  this  to  be  no  despicable  connexion  for  a  spurious 
branch  of  the  family  of  Nassau ;  but  the  prince  was  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  match,  and  offended  at  the  chaplain's  conduct. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  princess,  he  however  attended  the 
Dutch  court  twelve  months  longer,  and  then  returned  to  Win- 
chester. Against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  at  no  distant 
period  mounted  the  English  throne,  he  retained  a  strong  anti- 
pathy ;  bat  whether  this  secret  feeling  mingled  itself  with  purer 
aM»tives  at  a  later  stage  of  his  progress,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. 

When  he  ceased  to  be  chaplain  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  he 
became  chaphun  to  the  King  of  England.  His  biographers  have 
recorded  one  anecdote,  which  reflects  no  small  credit  on  his  me- 
mory.    <  The  kindness  which  the  king  had  ever  shown  to  this 

*  virtuous  man,  forms  one  of  the  best  traits  in  his  character.  His 
^  own  lodgings  were  mostly  at  the  deanery  during  his  stay  at 

*  Winchester.  A  lodging  at  the  ac|joining  prebendal  residence  of 
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^  Ken  was  demanded  for  the  king's  fiivoarite  of  the  hour.  Noijmr 
^kiskmgdowiy  was  the  virtuous  reply.'  (Vol.ii.  p.  56.)  But  the  de&n. 
was  more  consistent  in  his  noticms  of  passive  obedience,  and  Nell 
Owyn  was  furnished  with  suitable  accommodations.  In  I6839 
Ken  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplaiii^ 
during  his  expedition  to  Tangiers,  for  the  purpose  of  demolishioff 
the  fortifications,  and  conveying  the  garrison  to  England,  The 
see  of  Bath  and  Wells  became  vacant  in  the  course  of  the  follovr* 
ing  year;  and  when  many  applications  were  made  to  the  kioff, 
his  final  answer  is  said  to  have  been,  <  Oddsfish  I  who  shall  hare 

<  Bath  and  Wells,  but  the  little  fellow  who  would  not  give  poar 

<  Nelly  a  lodging  ?'  At  the  beginning  of  February,  1685,  Charles 
was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  long  career  of  heartless  and  on* 
blushing  profligacy.  Ken  was  one  of  the  Protestant  clergy  who 
attended  the  melancholy  scene  of  his  death-bed ;  and  he  applied 
himself,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  *  to  the  awakening  the  king^s  oon-^ 

<  science  :  he  spoke  with  a  great  elevation,  both  of  thought  aiMl 

<  expression,  like  a  man  inspired,  as  those  who  were  [M^sent  told 

<  me.    He  resumed  the  matter  often,  and  prooonneed  many  6J»« 

*  culations  and  prayers,  which  affected  all  who  were  present,  ex« 

<  cept  him  that  was  the  most  concerned,  who  seemed  to  take  no 

<  notice  of  him,  and  made  no  answers  to  him/  It  is  stated  by  ikm 
same  distinguished  writer,  that  of  the  dying  monarch's  insensibs* 
lity  <  too  visible  an  instance  appeared,  since  Lady  Portsmoatk 

*  sat  in  the  bed  taking  care  of  him  as  a  wife  of  a  husband.'  ThM 
statement  Mr  Bowles  has  described  as  an  untruth ;  but  bis 
proofs  may  not  be  so  satisfactory  to  others  as  they  apparently 
are  to  himself.  From  Hawkins,  the  early  biographer  of  Ken^ 
he  has  himself  qnoted  an  account  of  the  bishop's  giving  *  a  close 
'  attendance  by  the  royal  bed,  without  intermission  for  at  leaat 

<  three  whole  days  and  nights,  watching,  at'proper  intervals,  to 

<  suggest  pious  and  proper  thoughts  and  ejaculations  on  so  seri- 
^  ous  an  occasion ;  in  which  time  the  Duchess  <^  Portsmoatk 

<  coming  into  the  room,  the  bishop  prevailed  with  his  majesty 
'  to  have  her  removed.'  Here  we  find  this  respectable  person- 
age in  the  king's  bed*chamber,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  she  did  not  then  sit  on  the  king's  bed;  but  every 
small  skirmisher  of  a  certain  description  must  refute  and  revile 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  With  what  ability  history  was  written 
by  Burnet,  what  interest  he  was  capable  of  imparting  to  his  fis- 
miliar  narrative,  is  sufficiently  known  to  many  of  our  readers : 
with  what  exquisite  effect  Mr  Bowles  has  combined  the  sublime 
with  the  pathetic,  may  partly  be  understood  from  the  sobeequent 
specimen. 

*  Ab«olatien  bad  been  read  to  the  expimg  kmg  by  the  eiiaHlabfe 
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prdate  of  the  ohmrok  of  England,  according  to  the  pretoribed  form 
retained  in  the  ohoroh.  The  tigni  of  repentance  and  remorse-^the 
kneeling  wife-«the  unintermitted  address  to  the  mercy  of  God  for  thre$ 
dtqfs  aid  night» — may  have  disposed  the  heart  of  the  compassion- 
ate Christian  prelate  to  hope  and  oelieve  that  the  peace  of  God,  though 
at  the  eleYentn  hour,  might  hare  been  granted  to  the  smitten  penitent 
— that  all  his  thoughts  were  now  purified  and  exalted — that  the  Judge 
of  ^eWorld  had  seen  his  contrite  pangs — had  heard  his  parting  prayers ; 
— to  might  the  Christian  hope,  animated  as  the  charitable  yet  fervent 
Ken  was  at  this  time — but,  behold !  a  vet  greater  triumph  of  grace, 
mooerding  (o  Father  Huddleston  and  King  James^for  the  dying  mo- 
■arek  htm  beea  shrived  and  prepared  for  heaven — ^he  is  €mmnM  and 
■nneekid  his  heart  is  regenerated  at  once  by  the  oonsecrated  host — 
no  leaven  of  frail  mortality  works  in  his  heart,  turned  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God  and  8t  Francis— reconciled,  in  full  remission  of  all 
offences,  to  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  I  Look  on  him  I  he 
iaiody  opens  hb  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  world  and  its  abjured 
temptations.  Listen  !  brother  of  York ! — Father  Huddleston  I— for- 
giving but  injured  Queen  I  Listen,  apostolic  Ken  I  thou  who  didst 
rebuke  him  in  the  midst  of  his  libertine  pleasures  I  Has  he  spoken  of 
feelings  of  mercy — of  pardon— of  grace  to  the  vilest  of  sinners  ?  No  : 
hark— he  yet  breathe»«-his  lips  move — ^listen !  After  a  few  inter- 
nipled  sentenoes,  relating  to  his  brother — hie  kingdom^the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth's  children<^-^e  sighs  with  his  parting  breath — ^what  ? 
**  Forgive?"— no — **  Let  not  foor  Nelly  starve  T* — and  he  roes  to 
the  judgment  of  the  King  of  kings  with  these  last  words  tremlniog  on 
hU  tongue  r_Vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

Talking  of  King  Chnriea  pate  him  in  mind  of  Kinsf  George;  and 
tlu«  delio»a«m?rMl  k  followed  by  ed  English  ^m,  SorB^d 
witk  a  lifttin  title,  In  OfriAiai  JBegia  deridet^Uissimi  GtorgH  IV. 
^  Aa  our  late  king  died  whilst  these  peges  were  printing,  the  fol- 

<  lowing  short  tribnte  to  his  memory  majr  be  excuaed  in  this 

<  fdaee.'  It  iaimposaiUe  to  withhold  onr  admiration  from  the  taste 
and  taltfst  displayed  in  thk  and  many  other  passi^ee  of  the 
•anaa  nerfonnance ;  and  every  discerning  reader  must  appreeiate 
tha  valM  of  tha  infannatism>  that  Chillingwortb,  Sekleii»  bomers, 
ChaHuuM,  and  Bowleg  were  aU  ednoated  at  Trinity  College^  Ox- 
IMl  We  remember  aa  appeaita  pnseage  in  an  aneieal  father  of 
the  ehareh,  diatingniahed  for  tba  teraeneaa  of  hie  Liatinity : 
^  Qyaata  hominoaa  milUa»'  saye  Laotantina,  ^  fniase  oredamua, 
'  qui  et  Athenis  nati,  et  temporibus  Socratis,  indocti  tamen  ac 
^  stuhi  foemnt  ?  Non  enim  aut  parietes,  ant  locus  in  quo  quia- 
*  que  est  effuaue  ex  utero,  conciliat  homini  sapientiam.'* 

Dr  Ken  ia  repreaented  ae  an  exemplary  hiahop ;  and  notwith- 
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standing  tbe  dense  cload  of  ridicule  with  which  his  biographer 
has  encompassed  his  reverend  head,  we  are  not  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  this  representation.  Among  other  public 
duties  in  which  we  find  him  engaged,  was  that  of  attending  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  scaffold :  he  was  accompanied  by  Dr 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr  Tenison,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Dr  Hooper,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  On  this  melancholy  occasion,  they  displayed  a  degree  of 
zeal  which  was  much  more  conspicuous  than  their  delicacy  or 
discretion  ;  nor  can  it  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  care- 
less enquirer,  that,  in  their  estimation,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  not  more  essential  than  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance and  passive  obedience.  The  meditations  of  the  dying  man 
were  most  unseasonably  disturbed  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  urged  their  pitiful  and  degrading  tenets ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Bishop  Ken,  that  he  appears  to  have 
confined  himself  to  what  more  properly  concerned  his  sacred 
profession. 

Mr  Fox  has  remarked,  *  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  if  we 

*  would  understand  the  history  of  this  period,  that  the  truly 
^  orthodox  members  of  our  church  regarded  monarchy,  not  as 

*  a  human,  but  as  a  divine  institution,  and  passive  obedience,  and 

<  non-resistance,  n<tt  as  political  maxims,  but  as  articles  of  reli- 
^  gion.'*  Of  the  justice  of  this  remark,  the  reader  may  find  an 
ample  confirmation  in  a  work  destined  to  promote  *the  im- 

<  mortal  glory  of  our  church,'  but  nevertheless  exhibiting  a 
singular  monument  of  an  abject  and  time-serving  spirit.f  Du- 
ring the  former  reign,  the  university  of  Oxford  had  exhausted 
all  its  powers  of  political  prostitution  in  conciliating  the  Popish 
head  of  the  Protestant  church.  On  the  2ist  of  July,  1683^ 
a  decree  was  passed  in  full  convocation,  <  against  certain 
^  pernicious  books,  and  damnable  doctrines,  destructive  to  the 

sacred  persons  of  princes,  their  state  and  government,  and  of 
^  all  human  society.'^  In  this  precious  decree,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  slavish  pen  of  Dr  Jane,  r^us  professor  of  divinity, 
the  first  proposition  stigmatized  as  damnable  is,  that  *  all  civil 

<  authorityis  derived  originally  from  the  people  ;*  and  the  second, 
that  *  there  is  a  mutufu  compact,  tacit  or  express,  between  a 


*  Fox*8  Hist,  of  tbe  Reign  of  James  tbe  Second,  p.  264. 

f  Tbe  History  of  Passive  Obedience  since  tbe  Reformation.  Amsterdam, 
1689,  4to.  A  Continuation  of  tbe  History  of  Passive  Obedience  since 
tbe  Reformation.     Amst.  1690,  4to. 

X  See  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 
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*  prince  and  bis  sntjeets ;  and  if  he  perrorm  not  his  daty,  they 

*  are  discharged  from  theirs.'  All  the  principles  on  which  a  free 
government  can  find  any  solid  basis,  were  sacrificed  at  the 
pious  shrine  of  Charles  11.  Not  satisfied  with  the  condemnation 
of  pemicions  and  damnable  doctrines,  this  Protestant  inquiHition 
adjudged  certain  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  Baxter,  Oviren^ 
and  other  heretics,  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
marshal  in  the  court  of  the  Schools,  as  books  that  were  fitted 
to  deprave  men's  manners,  stir  up  seditions  and  tumults,  over- 
throw states  and  kingdoms,  and  lead  to  rebellion,  the  murder  of 
princes,  and  to  atheism  itself;  and  a  prohibition,  under  heavy 
penalties,  was  issued  against  reading  any  of  the  said  books. 
During  the  following  year,  Mr  Parkinson,  a  fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  was  expelled  the  university  for  maintaining  that  the 
foundation  of  all  power  is  in  the  people,  that  kings  are  account- 
able for  their  mal-administration,  and  in  particular  that  Charles 
L  was  justly  put  to  death  for  making  war  upon  his  subjects.* 
With  regard  to  Locke's  expulsion  from  Christ  Church,  much  has 
been  written  by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Oxford ;  but 
however  successful  Lord  Grenville  may  have  been  in  his  attempt 
to  prove,  that  no  responsibility  belongs  to  the  university  for  a  base 
act  performed  by  the  head  of  a  particular  college,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  so  easy  to  find  an  apology  for  this  rigorous  treatment 
of  a  contemporary.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  place,  that  this 
loyal  and  orthodox  body  seemed  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
but  their  own  privileges  and  emoluments:  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  other  subjects  were  very  much  at  the  king's  service; 
but  the  king  mnst  not  encroach  upon  the  property  of  the  churchy 
for  in  that  case  one  divine  right  would  justle  against  another. 
Within  the  space  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  this  decree,  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen  College  convinced  King  James,  that,  how- 
ever suitable  passive  obedience  might  be  for  laymen,  it  was  not 
in  all  cases  to  be  expected  from  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  : 
they  boldly  disregarded  two  mandates,  enjoining  them  to  elect 
first  one  Popish  president,  and  then  another;  nor  were  they 
moved  from  their  steadfast  purpose  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  himself,  who  was  filled  with  inexorable  anger,  and  re- 
viled them  as  an  nndutiful,  unmannerly,  refractory,  and  tur- 
bulent body.  And  indeed  it  cannot  excite  much  surprise,  that 
he  should  have  been  totally  unprepared  for  so  material  a  dif- 
ference between  the  doctrines  and  the  practice  of  churchmen. 
^  The  minds  of  princes,'  says  Mr  Hall,  <  are  seldom  of  the  firmest 
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^  texture ;  and  they  who  fill  their  heads  with  the  magnificent 
^  chimera  of  divine  right,  prepare  a  victim  where  they  intend  a 
^  god/*  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  strikingly  illastrated  in 
the  following  passage  of  Bishop  Burnet  <  I  found  the  ill  eflPects 
the  carrying  of  this  matter  so  far  had  on  the  mind  of  that  un* 
fortunate  prince,  King  James ;  for,  in  a  conversation  with  him, 
I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reign  in  quiet  in  this 
nation,  being  of  that  religion :  he  answered  me  quick,  ^^Does  not 
the  Church  of  England  maintain  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
and  passive  obedience  ?'  I  begged  him  not  to  depend  on  that, 
as  there  was  a  distinction  in  that  matter  that  would  be  found 
out  when  men  thought  they  needed  it/ 
The  distinction  was  very  readily  apprehended  by  the  fellow*  of 
Magdalen  College.  Here  began  the  resistance  of  the  king's 
headlong  and  arbitrary  measures :  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  the  seven  bishops  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  soon 
after  that  event  he  fled  from  a  kingdom  which  he  was  utterly 
unfit  and  unworthy  to  govern.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
was  one  of  the  prelates  involved  in  those  proceedings  which  had 
no  small  influence  in  hastening  the  Revolution.  When  the 
government  of  these  realms  was  placed  upon  a  better  foundation, 
several  dignitaries  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  soverei^s :  the  example  of  Sancroft  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  followed  by  Ken,  and  likewise  by  Turner  bishop  of 
Ely,  Fraropton  of  Gloucester,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  White  of  Peter- 
borough, Thomas  of  Worcester,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Cart- 
wright  of  Chester.  But  the  number  of  the  recusants  was  soon 
diminished  by  death  :  Thomas,  Cartwright,  and  Lake  died  in  the 
<sourse  of  the  year  1689 ;  the  first  two  li^fore  they  were  suspend- 
ed from  their  episcopal  functions,  and  the  last  before  he  incur- 
red the  heavier  penalty  of  deprivation.  The  king  and  his  con- 
fidential advisers  were  anxious  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
^degprading  men  of  their  rank  and  respectability,  but  were  unable 
to  devise  any  expedient  for  retaining  them  in  their  high  stations, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  security  of  the  new 
government.  While  we  cannot  but  respect  the  weakest  scruples 
of  a  tender  conscience,  it  is  not  easy  to  respect  the  judgment 
which  thus  guided  the  conduct  of  men  placed  in  their  situa- 
tion. James  had  been  guilty  of  many  unequivocal  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  ;  and  if  his  precipitate  flight  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  virtual  abdication,  the  sense  of  the  nation 
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had  nevertheless  been  declared  with  as  much  order  and  formality 
as  the  case  ooald  admit,  that  the  king  having  flagrantly  violated 
the  conditions  on  which  he  received  the  crown,  the  people  had 
foand  it  necessary  to  withdraw  their  allegiance.  There  were  two 
contracting  parties,  and  the  one  having  violated  the  contract,  the 
other  was  released  from  the  original  obligation.  All  this  seems 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  common  sense,  and  with  strict 
morality,  which  can  never  be  disjoined  from  religion ;  but  the 
nonjarors  were  bewildered  by  certain  mjrstical  notions  respect- 
ing the  divine  right  of  kings,  nor  is  it  altogether  improbable  that 
some  of  them  may  have  been  influenced,  in  some  small  degree  at 
least,  by  calculations  of  a  less  spiritual  nature.  *  In  many  cases 
^  where  human  conduct  is  to  be  judged  of,'  says  Dr  D'Oyly, 

*  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  motives 

*  which  are  at  work ;  and  in  the  generality  of  cases  where  mo- 

*  tives  of  the  highest  nature  are  in  action,  they  are  mixed  with 

*  others  of  a  lees  elevated  nature.  But  such  cannot  have  been 
^  the  case  in  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  those  who 
'  took  the  part  which  he  did :  here  all  personal  and  worldly  con* 

*  siderations,  even  their  views  and  feelings  on  the  great  questions 
'  of  the  church  and  state  whic^  were  concerned,  tended  to  sway 

*  them  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  they  took ;  and  the 
'  motive  which  overpowered  all  these  considerations,  usually  so 
'  strong,  coold  only  be  of  the  highest  and  holiest  character,-«-« 

*  sincere,  unmixed,  conscientious  regard  to  the  oath  they  had 

*  taken,  a  feeling  of  the  sinfulness  of  violating  it,  and  a  firm 

*  resolution  to  adhere  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  worst  worldly  conse* 
^  quences  that  might  befall  them.'*  But  it  does  not  appear  quite 
certain  that  all  personal  and  worldly  considerations  were  so 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Might  not  Sancroft  and  the  other 
prelates  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the  chances  as  to  the 
ultimate  ascendency  of  King  James  or  King  William?  One 
king  had  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  1649,  and  the 
son  of  that  king  had  triumphantiy  returned  from  exile  in  1660. 
They  might  possibly  expect  James  to  return  within  a  much 
shorter  interval,  to  make  and  unmake  archbishops  and  bishops. 
Mr  Bowles  has  furnished  us  with  some  information,  which  suf- 
ficiently shows  that  these  surmises  are  not  so  uncharitable  as 
may  at  first  be  supposed.     *  It  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  high 

*  honour  of  the  ruling  powers,  that  the  stem  measure  of  depri- 
'  ration  was  not  finally  enforced,  till  papers  were  found  con- 
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*  nected  with  some  secret  design,  and,  among  others,  two  letters 

*  under  feigned  characters  discovered,  said  to  have  been  written, 

*  not  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other  bishops, 

*  by  Turner  of  Ely.     These  letters  contained  allusions,  though 

*  apparently  of  a  private  nature,  to  the  king's  restoration.    The 

*  following  expressions  were  the  most  remarkable  in  this  corre* 

*  spondence :  '^  I  shall  omit  no  occasions,  not  neglecting  the  least, 

<  and  making  zealous  wishes  for  the  greatest,  to  show  ourselves 

<  such  as  we  ought  to  be :  Sir,  I  speak  in  the  plural,  because  I 

<  write  my  elder  brother's  sentiments  as  well  as  my  own,  and 

<  the  rest  of  our  family."  '  (Vol.  ii.  p.  146.)  This  elder  brother, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  was  the  deprived  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  other  members  of  the  same  family  were  the 
nonjuring  bishops.  This  greatest  occasion  to  which  their  secret 
wishes  were  directed,  was  manifestly  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
king.  One  or  two  particular  facts  are  of  greater  pith  and  moment 
than  Dr  D'Oyly's  general  reflections. 

Another  measure  of  the  nonjuring  prelates  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  their  hopes,  as  well  as  their  connexions* 
Within  the  space  of  two  or  three  years  after  the  Revolution,  a 
list  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  was  transmitted  to  the  Popish  bigot 
who  had  so  justly  been  deprived  of  his  crown  ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  bishops,  he  nominated  two  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  episcopal  succession.  As  there  is  nothing  canon- 
ical in  the  royal  nomination  of  bishops,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
drawing  the  inference,  that  their  spiritual  were  not  unmixed  with 
temporal  views.  The  two  individuals  elected  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  schism  in  the  church,  were  George  Hickes,  consecra- 
ted suffragan  of  Thetford,  and  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  consecrated 
suffragan  of  Ipswich.  Dr  Hickes,  who  had  been  ejected  from 
the  deanery  of  Worcester,  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon learning :  bis  Linguarum  veterum  Septentrionalium  ThesaU' 
mSi  although  a  better  work  might  now  be  produced,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  solid  and  durable  monument  of  his  erudition  and 
industry ;  nor  can  we  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  that  a  person 
capable  of  much  better  employment,  should  have  wasted  his 
exertions  in  mystical  reveries  concerning  the  sublimities  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  episcopal  order.*  He  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Popery ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  Mr  Dodwell,  an- 
other nonjuror  of  no  small  celebrity.     Henry  Dodwell  was  a 


•  See  Dr  Hickes*8  Two  Treatises,  one  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  the 
Other  of  the  Dignity  of  the  Episcopal  Ordert  Lend.  1711^  2  vols.  8ro» 
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nativa  of  Ireland,  and  had  been  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  but  had  vacated  his  place  in  consequence  of  his  decii* 
Ding  to  take  orders :  he  was  afterwards  appointed  Camden  Pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history  at  Oxford,  and  was  ejected  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  He  was 
profoundly  skilled  in  antiquity;  but  his  application  and  memory 
being  niuch  superior  to  his  sagacity  and  discrimination,  he  suf<« 
ferea  himself  to  be  completely  bewildered  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
fathers,  whose  works,  to  be  converted  to  any  useful  purpose, 
most  be  read  with  much  circumspection  and  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment. Although  he  continued  a  layman,  no  person  could  enter- 
tain  more  extravagant  and  preposterous  notions  of  the  divine 
influence  conununicated  to  bishops  and  priests.  Qtd  eos  delirasse 
mm  puUUj  ipse  delirat. 

When  Ken  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  he  found  a  pleasant 
asylum  at  Longleat,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Lord  Wey mouthy 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  early  friendship  at  Oxford.  As 
he  had  not  amassed  wealth,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  a  preben- 
dal  stall,  which  was  of  small  value,  and  Queen  Anne  afterwards 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  L.  200  a  year.  His  successor  ia 
the  see  was  Dr  Kidder,  who,  during  the  great  storm  in  1703, 
was  killed  in  his  own  palace  at  Wells  by  the  falling  of  a  stack 
of  chimneys.  The  queen  signified  her  gracious  intention  of  re- 
storing Ken  to  the  bishopric,  but  he  could  not  then  be  induced 
to  abandon  his  retreat.  He  however  survived  for  several  years, 
and  died  at  Longleat  on  the  19th  of  March,  171 1,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  described  him,  apparently  with  sufficient 
correctness,  as  a  man  of  ascetic  habits ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
narrowness  of  his  views,  he  seems  to  have  cherished  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  and  to  have  led  an  irreproachable  life.  His  talents, 
although  not  powerful,  were  not  mean :  the  professional  works 
which  he  published  did  not  establish  any  high  reputation  ;  and 
his  chief  qualifications  were  those  of  an  eloquent  preacher.  His 
look  was  mild  and  prepossessing;  and  the  popularity  of  a  preacher 
may  sometimes  depend  fully  as  much  on  the  expression  of 
bis  countenance,  the  modulation  of  his  voice,  and  the  energy  of 
his  manner,  as  on  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  power  of 
Kirwan's  eloquence  over  an  Irish  audience  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  age,  and  yet  his  printed  sermons  do  not  even  reach 
the  standard  of  mediocrity.  Four  volumes  of  Ken's  Poems  were 

CliUshed  after  the  author's  death  ;  and  Mr  Bowles,  whose  know- 
ge  of  poetry  is  vastly  soperior  to  his  knowledge  of  divinity 
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and  ecclesiastical  historyi  has  not  £Drmed  a  high  estioiate  of 
their  merit 

Of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  biographer  himself,  we  need 
scarcely  detain  the  reader  with  any  formal  opinion.  The  inci* 
dents  of  Ken's  life  were  neither  numerous  nor  striking ;  and  to 
eombine  his  unconspicuous  annals  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
eal  history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  would  have  required  a 
degree  of  skill  and  dexterity,  which  we  cannot  honestly  ascribe 
to  Mr  Bowles.  His  motley  materials  are  coarsely  assorted ;  and 
his  volumes  are  gossiping  without  being  entertaining.  There  is 
no  continuity  of  narrative,  no  judicious  selection  of  facts  and  cir* 
cumstances  from  the  general  mass.  Two  writers,  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  sufficient  familiarity,  might  have  supplied  him  with 
a  better  model ;  namely,  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  Lift  of  fViUiam 
of  Wykeham^  and  Mr  Warton,  in  his  Ltfe  qf&ir  Thanuu  Pope. 
Obvious  contradictions,  idle  repetitions,  and  minuter  errors  in 
names,  dates,  and  facts,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
specify.  Neither  the  texture  of  the  work,  nor  the  spirit  of  tho 
author,  can  be  safely  commended.  Very  grave  topics  are  die* 
cussed  with  an  air  of  levity ;  and  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  but 
slenderly  acquainted,  he  is  apt  to  deliver  his  opinion  with  too 
much  precipitation  and  decision.  His  great  end  and  aim  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  champion  of  the  church  of  England  :  how  far  the 
zeal  of  such  a  champion  may  be  of  any  real  benefit  in  thesa 
times  of  trial,  we  shall  leave  others  to  determine.  If  alternate 
abuse  of  its  supposed  enemies,  and  fulsome  panegyrics  on  its 
supposed  perfections,  can  be  of  any  avail,  his  services  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  Calvin  and  Lord  King  are  treated 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  any  person  could  desire;  Knox 
and  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  are  equally  belaboured  with  his 
small  baton ;  and  then  we  are  reeled  by  *  our  excellent  Liturgy,' 
<  the  a£recting  and  sublime  Litany,'  *  our  ancient  and  hallowed 
'  Sion,'  and  the  *  most  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Reformation,  the 

*  Church  of  England*'  Mr  Bowles  is  a  cancm  of  Salisbury ;  there 
was  once  a  bishop  of  the  same  diocese  by  whom  he  might  have 
been  instructed  in  the  lessons  of  modesty  becoming  the  subject. 
'  It  is  not,'  says  Burnet,  ^  our  boasting  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 

*  land  is  the  best  reformed  and  the  best  constituted  church  in 

*  the  world,  that  will  signify  much  to  convince  others :  we  are 
'  too  much  parties  to  be  believed  in  our  own  cause.  There  waa 
'  a  generation  of  men  that  cried,  the  Tempk  of  the  Lard,  the 

*  Temple  of  the  Lord^  as  loud  as  we  can  cry  the  Church  qfEng^ 
^  landj  the  Church  ofEnglandf  when  yet  by  their  sins  they  were 

*  pulling  it  down,  and  kindling  that  fire  which  consmned  it.  It 
'  will  have  a  better  grace  to  see  others  boast  of  our  church,  from 


^  what  tli^  obtenre  ia  nt,  iban  fbr  us  to  ba  eryiog  ii  up  with 
^oarwordaywliaiioiirdeadfldodacryit.  Oar  enemies  will  make 
'•erera  inferaaoes  from  them;  and  oar  pretensions  will  be- 
^  tbcMiffat  Tain  and  impodeat  things,  as  long  as  our  lives  contra- 
^  diet  tbam.'*  There  is  another  chorob,  of  great  antiquity  and 
of  wide  extent,  whidi  is  very  much  disposed  to  commend  itselfy 
and  in  the  same  proportion  to  condemn  all  other  churches.  It 
is  eraa  a  dogma  of  Uie  canon  law,  that  as  in  the  time  of  Noah  all 
thoae  azeloded  from  the  ark  were  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge,  so 
all  those  excluded  from  the  bark  of  St  Peter  are  to  be  over-* 
whelmed  by  the  waves  of  eternal  damnation«f  Here  is  a  very 
comfortable  doetrine,  iUustrated  by  an  excellent  simile;  but 
what  is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  undisguised 
arrogance?  A  certain  Bampton  lecturer  edified  the  university 
of  Oxford  with  eight  sermons  on  the  claims  of  the  established 
chorch  to  exdoMve  attachment  and  support ;  but  certainly  the 
Toriea  and  High^churduaen  of  Oxford  required  no  new  instmc* 
tien  in  this  sound  and  salutary  doctrine;  sjid  his  printed  volume 
cannot  foil  to  excite  the  contempt  and  derision  of  dissenters. 
AeoM^ing  to  Mr  Bowles,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  onl^ 
apostolic,  but  likewise  catholic ;  that  is,  in  plun  language,  this 
partienlar  cbnreh  is  universal.  What  meaning  he  attaches  to 
sneh  pbraaeolagy,  it  is  not  very  material  to  ascertain. 

Mr  Bowles  is  not  less  zealous  in  depressing  other  churches 
than  in  exalting  his  own.  Of  Calvin  he  has  repeatedly  spoken 
in  tarms  of  unbecoming  levity;  bat  it  is  abundantly  evident 
thai  ha  is  little  acquainted  with  the  numerous  wridngs,  or  with 
the  genuine  character,  of  the  Pastor  of  Geneva.  If  we  consider 
the  vigour  ot  hia  genius,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the 
powerful  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  spirit  of  hia 
agSf  wo  cannot  fail  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
eharaetars  of  modern  Europe.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether 
daeent  in  as  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  so  consummate  a  then* 
logian  aa  the  canon  of  Salisbury;  but  we  beg  leave  to  jnto* 
dwM  the  opinion  of  a  writer  whom  he  is  bound  to  revere^ 
*  Dieo  enim,'  says  Arminius,  *  incomparabilem  esse  in  inter* 
*pratationa  Scriptoramm,  et  majoris  faoiendos  ipsius  com- 


*  Baniet's  DMCoone  of  the  PMoral  Care^  p.  21.  4tb  edit.  Lead. 
1786,  8ro. 

t '  Quia  iuM  vriat  tempore  Noe  omnes  extra  srcsm  poaiti,  dUuTii  ras* 
titate  connunpti  rant,  tic  extra  Petri  navicnlam  constituti,  seteniffi  dam- 
aetionb  fluclibus  obrueulur.'  (Lancekitti  JnttitutioHes  Juris  CUwnivt, 
ISk  L  tit.  v»  §  alt) 
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<  mentarioft  quam  quicqaid  Patrom  Bibliotbeca  nobis  tradit^ 

<  adeo  ut  et  spiritam  aliquem  prophetiee  eximium  illi  prae  aliis 
'  plerisqiie,  imo  et  omnibus,  concedam."  *  This  is  tbe  maa 
whom  Mr  Bowles  tbinks  himself  entitled  to  treat  witb  derision. 
What  he  insinuates  respecting  Presbyterian  persecutions,  is* 
worse  than  ridiculous.    *  What  should  I  suflPer  who  hesitate  not 

*  to  avow  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Whore  of  Geneva  has  been 

*  as  well  versed  in  the  infallible  principles  of  persecution  as  the 

*  Whore  of  Babylon  ?*— (Vol.  ii.  p.  246.)  True  indeed  it  is  that 
Calvin  was  not  uninfected  with  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  but  in 
the  general  muster-roll  of  his  contemporaries,  how  manv  indivi* 
duals  comprehended  the  precepts  of  religious  toleration  i  In  this 
respect,  they  were  almost  all  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the 
bond  of  iniquity.  In  reference  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Cran- 
mer  and  other  English  reformers,  the  learned  author  may  in 
our  last  Number  find  some  information  of  which  he  apparently 
stands  much  in  need.     He  has  elsewhere  stated,  that  *  it  was 

*  the  spirit  of  the  Papal  inquisition  alone  which  let  loose  the 

*  sanguinary  vengeance  of  an  imperial  St  Dominic  through  the 

*  remote  glens  of  Scotland.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  153.)  He  is  so  familiar- 
ly acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period,  as  to  suppose  that 
the  chief  persecutions  in  Scotland  took  place,  not  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  but  in  that  of  James.  In  the  preceding  page,  he  men* 
tions  *  those  measures  of  proscription  and  blood,  to  which,  in  his 

*  bigoted  fury,  he  resorted  to  repress  in  Scotland  the  Covenant- 

<  ern.'  The  battle  of  Pentland-hills  was  fought  in  1666,  that  of 
Bothwell-bridge  in  1679;  and  the  connexion  of  those  events 
with  the  worst  times  of  Scottish  persecution,  need  not  bo  ex« 
plained  to  any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  information.  Tbe 
atrocious  murders  committed  among  a  conscientious  and  resolute 
people,  were  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  a  king  who  had 
once  professed  the  same  religion  with  themselves,  and  who  was 
now  consigning  them  to  the  sword  and  the  halter,  because  they 
refused  to  adopt  the  rites  of  a  church  which  he  himself  viewed 
with  secret  aversion.  If  all  the  other  acts  of  his  life  bad  been 
free  from  reproach,  thb  cold-blooded  and  unrelenting  cruelty* 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  the  execration  of 
posterity. 

Of  the  principles  of  toleration,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  had  a  very  faint  and  inadequate  conception,  till  in  their 
turn  they  were  made  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  persecution.  Some 
of  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  benefices  in  the  time  of 


♦  Brantii  Historia  Vit©  Jacobi  Arminii,  p.  338.    Amst.  1724,  8vo. 
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the  Common  weal  thy  began  to  perceive  a  glimpse  of  purer  ligbt ; 
and  if  Bishop  Taylor  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  w;inderer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  be  never  would  have  pre- 
pared *^  A  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  shoiving 
the  Unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  Men's  Faith,  and 
the  Iniquity  of  persecuting  differing  Opinions.'' 

In  his  multifarious  work,  IVIr  Bowles  has,  among  many  other 
curious  things,  exhibited  specimens  of  Presbyterian  sermons ; 
nor  can  it  be  deemed  improper  in  us  to  repay  such  an  obliga- 
tion, by  producing  a  single  specimen  of  an  Episcopalian  ser- 
mon. Bishop  Sanderson,  who  is  a  great  saint  in  his  calendar, 
avers  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  take  up  arms  against  a  lawful 
sovereign ;    *  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the   lives  or  liber- 

*  ties  either  of  ourselves  or  others ;  nor  for  the  defence  of  reli* 

*  gion ;  not  for  the  preservation  of  a  church  or  state ;  no  nor 

*  yet,  if  that  could  be  imagined  possible,  for  the  salvation  of  a 

*  soul,  no  not  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world.'*  Was 
not  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king  ?  The  superstitious 
and  extravagant  veneration  which  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this 
party  professed  to  feel  for  royalty,  cannot  escape  the  observa* 
tion  of  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Lord  Clarendon  has  instituted  a  most  indecent  com- 
parison between  the  death  of  King  Charles  and  that  of  the  Sa* 
viour  of  mankind.  He  speaks  of  *  the  pronouncing  that  horrible 

*  sentence  upon  the  most  innocent  person  in  the  world,  and 

*  the  execution  of  that  sentence  by  the  most  execrable  mnr- 

*  der  that  ever  was  committed  since  that  of  our  blessed  Savionr.' 
Lord  Dover,  who  has  placed  the  noble  historian's  character  in  a 
true  light,  is  shocked  at  the  gross  profanity  of  such  expres* 
sions ;  f  but  it  does  not  exceed  the  profanity  of  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  of  Bancroft,  wUch  appears  not  to  have 
shocked  the  archbishop's  biographer :  *  The  waters  of  the  ocean 

*  we  swim  in  cannot  wash  out  the  spots  of  that  blood,  than  which 
'  never  any  was  shed  with  greater  guilt  since  the  Son  of  God 

*  poared  out  his.    And  now  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  impor- 

*  tune  the  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  that  he  would  show 
'forth  himself,  and  speedily  account  with  these   prodigious 

*  monsters,  or  else  hasten  his  coming  to  judgment,  and  so  put 

*  an  end  to  these  enormous  crimes,  which  no  words  yet  in  use  can 

*  reach,  or  thonght  conceive  without  horror  and  amazement.'^ 


*  Sanderson's  Sermons  ;  ad  Aulamf  p.  166,  edit.  Lend.  1671,  foL 
f  See  Lord  Dover's  Historical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of 
Clarendon,  p.  176.    Load.  1827. 
t  D'Oyly  s  Life  of  Sancroft,  voL  i.  p.  43. 


Of  the  same  sptekB  of  ej^soopal  «loqaeace  maay  other 
choice  specimens  might  be  produced,  from  the  age  of  Bishop 
Manwariiig  to  that  of  Bishop  Horsley.  The  last  of  these  pre- 
lates, though  at  all  times  sufficieDtly  disposed  to  reeoa* 
mend  himself  by  the  violence  of  his  zeal,  did  not  venture  quite 
so  far  in  his  political  dostrines,  when  he  preached  his  notable 
sermon  before  the  l<»'ds  spiritual  and  temporal,  at  the  annual 
oommemorati<m  of  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles :  he  has 
however  taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  in  a  new  and  improved  form.  Though 
be  finds  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  cases  may  occur  in 
which  the  sovereign  power  may  be  confiirred  by  an  act  of  the 
people,  yet  he  views  with  much  horror  *  that  god  of  the 
^  republican's  idolatry,  the  consent  of  the  ungovemed  millions 

*  of  mankind.'*     This  bugbear  of  republicanism  was  at  that 

G tried  extremely  useful  to  many  candidates  for  preferment, 
oadley,  to  whom  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  has  so  many  obli- 
gations, is  stigmatized  as  a  republican  bishop;  and  all  those 
who  adiopt  the  political  tenets  of  Locke,  are  republican  theorists. 
If  the  gale  of  preferment  had  blown  from  an  opposite  point 
of  the  political  compass,  this  arrogant  churchman  would  in 
all  human  probability  have  been  an  outrageous  Whig.  In 
the  midst  of  his  zeal  to  reprobate  the  opinions  of  those  who 
refer  the  foundation  of  government  to  the  general  consent  of 
the  governed,  he  might  have  recollected  the  concession  of  an- 
other political  dignitary,  Dr  Tucker,  the  late  dean  of  GUouces- 
ter ;  namely,  *  that  though  government  in  general  did  not  de- 

*  rive  its  existence  from  any  personal  contract  between  prince 

<  and  people,  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,   yet^ 

*  that  it  hath  so  much  of  what  a  civilian  would  term  a  qua$i- 

<  CGiUract  in  the  nature  of  it,  that  the  duties  and  obligations 
^  on  both  sides  of  the  relation  are  altogether  to  the  same  e£- 

*  feet,  as  if  a  particular  contract,  and  a  positive  engagement, 

<  had  been  entered  into.'  f  The  bishop  begins  his  discourse  by 
reprehending  the  folly  of  indulging  in  freedom  of  discussiMi 

<  upon  matters  of  such  high  importance  as  the  origin  of  govern- 

*  ment  and  the  authority  of  sovereigns ;'  and  the  sequel  is  not 
unworthy  of  such  a  commencement*  The  right  of  indulging  in 
such  speculations,  it  was  probably  his  wish  to  extend  no  farther 
than  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal^  and  to  the  treasury 


*  Horaley^B  Sermonsi  vol.  iii.  p.  312. 

t  Tucker's  Treatise  coBcemisg  Civil  GoTemmen^  p.  139.    Lend. 


1781,  8fo. 
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henehae  in  the  Commons  boase  of  parliament  Anoibar  ec€le- 
siagtiffal  writer  on  poUtios  has  wisely  determined^  that  the  right 
of  governing  belongs  in  the  abstract  to  wisdom  and  goodness. 

<  No  man,'  sava  the  late  Mr  Nares,  *  oan  have  a  right  to  do  an 

*  act  for  which  he  is  altogether  unfit     Wisdom  and  goodness 

<  alone  have,  in  rsasont  any  right  to  govern^  since  tl^v  alone 
'  are  fit  for  it    The  foolish  and  the  wicked»  therefore,  m  pro* 

<  portion  to  the  extent  of  those  imperfections^  are  disqualified 

*  from  goremment  by  nature,  or  by  themselves,  and  ought  to 

<  be  oootroUed.'*  The  matter,  we  may  thus  percMve^  is  pretty 
welJ  arranged  between  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon :  the  one 
is  ready  to  quash  all  abstract  speculation  on  the  principles  of 
politacid  science ;  the  other  will  only  intrust  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment to  the  wise  and  good ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  wise  and  good  are  such  individuals  as  bold  precisely 
his  own  opinions. 


Art.  Ill — An  Bistorical  Inquiry  inio  tke  Pifodudkm  ccnd  Cbn* 
tmmplwn  of  ike  PreeUms  Metab.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq. 
F.ILS.    8vols.8vo.    London:  1881. 

FYlHE  subject  Mr  Jacob  has  undertaken  to  discuss  in  the  pe« 
^  sent  work — the  production  and  consumption  of  the  precious 
melalfl  from  the  earHesI  ages  down  to  the  present  day — u  one  of 
great  interest,  but  of  still  greater  difficulty.  Even  in  our  own 
limes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  any  accounts  tbat  can  be 
altogeiher  relied  on,  of  tbe  supply  of  these  metals ;  whilst  the  es- 
timates of  their  consumption,  framed  by  tbe  most  intelligent  per- 
sons, differ  so  very  widely,  tbat  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  dedoee  from  them  any  practical  conclusions.  The  fturther  we 
recede  from  the  present  century,  these  difficulties  increase,  until 
we  reach  the  Greek  and  Roman  period,  when  they  seem  all  but 
insurraonntable.  In  tracing  the  history  of  gold  and  silver  in  an* 
tiquity,  Mr  Jacob  has  displayed  much  judgment  and  industry, 
and  no  inconsiderable  learning.  He  baa  occasionallv  thrown  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  condition  of  society ;  and  his  hook  will 
always  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  investigate 
the  real  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  most  celebrated  na^ 
tions  of  antiquity.     SUIl,  however,  we  cannot  help  considering 


*  Narcs's  FHnciplet  ef  Govemmenl)  deduced  from  Resson,  aspported 
Vy  Engliab  ExperieBce,  and  eppoted  to  Frenoh  Errors,  p.  18.  Loud, 
imafew 
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nil  attempts  to  form  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  the  precious 
metais  existing^  at  different  epochs  in  the  ancient  world,  and  du* 
ring  the  middle  ages,  as  little  better  than  mere  guesses ;  any 
one  having  it  in  his  power,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  to  arrive  at 
almost  any  conclusion  he  pleases.  The  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome  paid  hardly  any  attention  to  prices  and  revenues ;  and  as 
their  meagre  and  imperfect  statements,  when  they  do  allude  to 
them,  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  part  of  their  works 
from  the  errors  of  copyists,  and  refer  to  money  of  which  neither 
the  weight  nor  fineness  can  be  accurately  determined,  they  have 
become  in  the  last  degree  intractable.  The  Abb6  Barthelemy 
abandoned  in  despair  the  investigation  of  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities at  Athens ;  and  even  as  respects  Rome,  our  information  is 
very  limited  and  obscure.  It  has  been  usual  in  this  country  to 
place  great  confidence  in  the  tables  of  Dr  Arbuthnot ;  but  we 
did  not  expect  that  Mr  Jacob  would  have  referred  to  them  as  if 
they  were  above  suspicion.  (Vol.  i.  p.  166.)  An  excellent  scho- 
lar, well  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  which  he  had  studied 
with  the  deepest  attention,  has  not  hesitated  to  affirm,  that  the 
statements  put  forth  by  Arbuthnot,  and  others  of  his  school, 
'  ont  mis  VHistoire  Anciennej  sous  le  support  des  valeurs,  an  mime 
*  degre  de  vraisemblance  que  les  contes  de  Mille  et  une  Nuiis  /'  The 
grounds  assigned  by  M.  Gramier  for  this  decided  opinion  were 
controverted  by  M.Letronne,in  a  very  learned  Dissertation  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1817.  But  in  his  Histoire  des  Monnaies^  and 
in  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  his  admirable  translation  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations^  M.  Garnier  has,  with  great  ability  and 
address,  vindicated  his  theory  from  the  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  it ;  and  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  completely  establish- 
ing his  own  views,  he  has  at  any  rate  satisfactorily  shown  that 
no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  common  interpretations  of 
the  sums  of  money  in  the  Classics.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
until  this  preliminary  difficulty  be  removed,  and  criteria  be  laid 
down  for  determining  the  values  in  modem  money  of  the  sums 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  little  can  be  expected  even  from 
the  most  ingenious  speculations  as  to  the  supply  and  consump- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  in  remote  ages.  We  may  perhaps,  at  some 
future  period,  revert  to  this  branch  of  the  inquiry ;  but  at  pre- 
sent we  take  leave  to  dismiss  it,  and  propose  to  confine  our  re- 
marks principally  to  the  occurrences  of  the  present  century. 
We  do  this,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  interest  inspired 
by  what  so  immediately  concerns  ourselves,  but  because  the  last 
thirty  years  have  witnessed  some  of  the  greatest  changes  that 
have  ever  taken  place,  both  in  the  supply  and  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals.    In  considering  the  effect  of  these  changes,  we 
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sball  have  to  advert  to  some  practical  questions  of  great  interest 
and  importance  that  have  been  agitated  with  respect  to  them. 
Mr  Jacob  has  toached  on  some  of  these ;  and  the  portion  of  his 
work  which  refers  to  the  period  to  which  we  propose  restricting 
onr  observations^  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory. 

I.  Since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  far  greater  part  of  oar 
supplies  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  derived  from  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  From  the  moment  that  the  American  mines  be- 
gan to  be  wrought,  down  to  our  own  times,  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  levied  a  tax  upon  their  produce ;  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  that  the  amount  of  this  tax  would  have  af- 
forded an  easy  and  accurate  measure  of  their  productiveness  at 
different  periods*  But  these  returns  were  studiously  concealed 
from  the  public ;  and  it  is,  besides,  abundantly  certain  that  large 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found  their  way  to  market  without 
paying  the  tax.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  the  Essai  PolU 
tique  $wr  la  Noitvelk  Espagne^  several  estimates,  some  of  tbcm 
by  individuals  of  great  intelligence,  had  been  framed  of  the  im- 
portations of  gold  and  silver  from  America.  These,  however, 
diffisred  widely  from  each  other ;  and  their  discrepancies  suffi- 
ciently evince  the  defective  information  to  which  their  authors 
had  access ;  and  in  how  great  a  degree  their  calculations  were 
founded  on  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  But  all  former  esti- 
mates have  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  more  extensive,  labo- 
rious, and  accurate  investigations  of  M.  Humboldt.  Besides 
being  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject, 
and  having  ready  access  to  official  sources  of  information  un- 
known to  all  previous  inquirers,  M.  Humboldt  was  well  versed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining,  and  carefully  examined 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  mines.  He  was,  therefore,  incom- 
parably better  qualified  for  drawing  correct  conclusions  as  to 
the  past  and  present  productiveness  of  the  mines,  than  any  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  speculated  upon  such  subjects.  That  his 
statements  are  in  all  respects  accurate,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
affirm.  Some  of  them  have  been  suspected  of  exaggeration ; 
and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  grounds  for 
this  suspicion  ;  particularly  as  respects  his  accounts  of  the  profits 
made  by  mining,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supplies  of  the 
precious  metals  may  be  increased.  But  this  criticism  applies, 
if  at  all,  in  a  very  inferior  degree  to  the  accounts  M.  Humboldt 
has  given  of  the  total  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the  exports  to 
Europe ;  and,  making  every  allowance  for  the  imperfections  inse- 
parable from  such  investigations,  it  is  still  true,  that  the  state- 
ments in  question,  and  the  inquiries  on  which  they  are  founded^ 
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are  among  the  moet  vmlaaUe  eontributioiis  that  have  ever  been 
made  to  statistical  science.  '  The  fiiots  and  calculations  of  M. 
'  Hamboldti'  says  Mr  Jacob,  ^  are  presented  to  the  pablic  after 
^  so  much  consideration,  and  accompanied  vnth  so  mach  discri* 

<  mination  and  impartiality,  that  they  may  be  in  most  cases 

<  implicitly  adoptea/ — Vol.  ii*.  p.  115, 

According  to  M.  HamboMt,  the  sapjdies  of  the  precious 
metals  derived  from  America  have  been  as  follows : 


From  1492  to  1500, 

1500  —  1545, 

1545  —  1600, 
1600  —  1700, 
1700  —  1750, 
1750  —  1803, 


DoUara»*ye«r 
atanaveraf*. 

250,000 
8,000,000 
11,000,000 
16,000,000 
22,500,000 
35,300,000 


The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  interval  between  1750  and 
1803,  took  place  chiefly  in  Mexico.  It  was  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes ;  among  the  principal  of  which,  M.  Humboldt  specifies 
the  increase  of  populaUon  in  the  country,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  of  industry,  the  freedom  of  commerce  granted  to  Ame-* 
rica  in  1778,  the  greater  facility  of  procuring  the  iron  and  steel 
required  in  working  the  mines,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  mercury, 
the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  Catorce  and  Valenciana,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  of  the  mines.  (Tome  iii.  p. 
299.) 

The  following  is  M.  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  of  the  New  World,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century : 

Annual  Produce  of  the  Mines  of  America  at  the  CommeneemiHt  of 

the  19th  Century. 


rOLITICAL  DITISIONS. 


Vice- Royalty  of  Newr  Spain,     , 
Vice- Eoyalty  of  Peru, 
Captain-OeneraUhip  of  Chili,  . 
Vice- Royalty  of  Baenot  Ayrett 
Vice- Royalty  of  New  Granada, 
Brazil, 

Total,     . 


GOLD. 


If  arcs  of 
CastUe. 


7.000 

3,400 

12,212 

2,200 

20,505 

,29,900 


75,217 


Kilogs. 


1,609 
782 

2,807 
5061 

4,714 

6,873 


SILVEa. 


Marctof 
CastUe. 


2,338,220 

611,090 

29,700 

481,830 


17.291 


3,460.840 


Kilogi. 


537,512 

140,478 

6,827 

1 10,764 


795,581 


Valaeofthe 
Odd  and  Sil- 
ver inDelUn. 


23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 
4,360,000 


43,500,000 


I 
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Taking  the  dollar  at  U.  3d.,  thk  woald  gtve  L.9^M8J50  as 
Umb  total  animal  produce  of  the  American  mines.  AL  Humboldt 
farther  eetimated  the  annual  prodace  of  the  European  mines  of 
Hongarjr,  Saxony,  &c.  and  those  of  northern  Ana,  at  the  same 
period,  at  about  L.  1,000,000  more. 

M.  Humboldt  however  admits,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
work,  that  his  estimate  of  the  produce  of  gold  in  Brazil  was  too 
high.  It  might  have  applied  to  the  period  from  1752  to  1762 ; 
bat  sioee  the  latter  epoch,  the  produce  of  gold,  estimated  by  the 

Codoee  of  the  tax  paid  to  the  crown,  has  declined  mbre  than  a 
If.  Mr  Jacob  calculates,  that  in  the  period  from  1752  to  1794, 
the  mines  and  washings  of  Brazil  yielded  in  all  L.40,000,000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  L.800,000  a-year. 

The  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver,  in  antiquity, 
to  have  been  about  12  or  12^  to  1.  During  the  middle 
the  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  ulver,  appears  to  have 
fallal ;  for  in  France  and  Holland,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  gold  and  silver  were  rated  as  10^  and  10|  to  ].* 
But  since  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  the  value  of 
gold  has  been  gradually  rising,  as  compared  with  silver,  and  at 
present  they  are  to  each  other  as  15^  to  1.  It  must  not,  how** 
ever,  be  supposed  that  these'^  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  precious  metals  correspond  with,  or  depend  upon,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  quantities  of  each  that  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket. They  result  entirely  from  changes  in  the  comparative  cost 
of  their  production.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  produced  has  ever  amounted  to  a  15th  or  20th  part 
of  the  quantity  of  silver.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  America  was  to  that 
of  silver  as  1  to  46 :  while  in  Europe,  the  proportion  was  as  i 
to40.t 

From  1800  to  1810,  the  produce  of  the  American  mines  went 
on  increasing.  But  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  those  convul- 
sions began  which  have  established  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  sup- 
ply of  gold  ana  silver.  The  abuses  inherent  in  the  government  of 
tlw  Spanish  colonies,  the  appointment  of  Europeans  to  all  public 
employments,  the  corruption  that  universally  prevailed  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  collection  of  Uie  revenue,  and 
the  oppressive  restrictions  on  their  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
and  with  each  other,  imposed  by  the  mother  country,  became 


*  Eeektrekes  iur  le  Commerce^  tome  it  part  ii.  p.  142. 
t  NameUi  EipOffne,  tome  ill  p.  401. 
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more  intolerable  at  the  colonies  increased  in  population  and 
wealth.  The  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  French  merely  uccele* 
rated  a  crisis  that  could  not  have  been  long  averted.  The  eager« 
ness  with  which  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  in  every 
part  of  America,  crowded  to  the  patriotic  standards  the  mo- 
ment they  were  unfurled,  proves  how  generally  the  old  sys« 
tem  of  government  had  been  detested.  The  struggle  was  long 
and  bloody ;  but  it  was  maintained  by  the  independents  with  a 
spirit  that  was  proof  against  every  disaster.  The  contest  was 
peculiarly  destructive  to  all  great  establishments,  and  especially 
to  the^mines.  These  principally  belonged  to  old  Spaniards,  who 
were  every  where  the  objects  of  popular  vengeance;  and  who 
mostly  emigrated,  carrying  with  them  all  the  capital  they  could 
amass.  But  besides  the  injury  done  to  the  mines  by  this  with- 
drawal of  the  capital  employed  upon  them,  the  works  of  those 
of  Guanaxuato,  Valenciana,  &c.  were  destroyed;  and  many 
more  which  escaped  any  direct  injury,  being  abandoned  by  the 
workmen,  were  inundated,  and  became  nearly  useless.  There 
are  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  decline  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  that  has  actually  taken  place  since  1810. 
But,  according  to  Mr  Jacob,  who  has  collected  and  compared  all 
the  existing  information  on  the  subject,  the  total  produce  of  the 
American  mines,  inclusive  of  Brazil,  during  the  twenty  years 
ending  with  1829,  may  be  estimated  at  L.80,736,768 ;  being  at 
the  rate  of  L.4,036,838  a-year ;  less  considerably  than  the  half 
of  their  produce  at  the  beginning,  and  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  century. 

The  European  mines  have  also  declined  within  the  lasjt  twenty 
years;  but  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  produce  of 
those  belonging  to  Russia.  According  to  M.  Humboldt,  it 
amounts  at  present  to  about  L.  1,250,000  a-year. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  present  annual  average  produce 
of  the  American  and  European  mines,  including  those  of  Russia, 
may  bo  estimated  at  between  L.5,d00,000  and  L.6,000,000 ;  be* 
ing  from  L.4,500,000  to  L.4,000,000  less  than  their  annual  pro- 
duce at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

This  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
the  fall  of  prices  that  has  taken  place  since  the  peace;  and 
though  Mr  Jacob  has  not  given  any  express  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  gather  from  his  statements,  that  he  is  inclined  to  this 
view.  But  before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  question,  we  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  submitting  some  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals.  Mr  Jacob  has  col- 
lected many  curious  details  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  the 
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enqairy ;   bat  it  is  notwithBtanding  embarrassed  with  serioas 
difficulties. 

II.  Grold  and  silver  are  applied  either  to  the  purposes  of 
coin,  or  of  the  arts.  Unlackily,  however,  there  are  no  means 
by  which  to  discover  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  ap- 
{Hied,  at  any  given  period,  to  these  purposes ;  and  the  pro* 
portion  is  perpetually  varying  with  the  varying  circumstances  of 
each  country ; — as,  for  example,  with  the  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance of  paper  money,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  use  of  coins 
is  saved  by  the  various  devices  practised  by  means  of  banking 
and  otherwise  for  economizine  currency;  the  greater  or  less 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  fashion  as  to  plate ;  the  feeling  of 
security,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  all  of  them  liable 
to  great,  and  sometimes  sudden,  changes. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  that  have  been  formed  by 
those  best  versed  in  statistical  enquiries  of  the  quantity  of  coin- 
ed money  existing  in  Europe,  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
coming  to  any  very  accurate  conclusion  with  respect  to  it.  Ac* 
cording  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  gold  and  silver  coin  existing  in 
Europe  in  1813,  amounted  to  1637  millions  of  dollars,  or  about 
325  millions  sterling.  But  M.  Storch,  who  has  examined  this 
question  with  much  attention,  contends  that  Humboldt's  esti- 
mate is  exaggerated,  and  that  the  money  in  Europe  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1627  mUHons  of  roubles,  or  (reckoning  the  rouble  at  3s.  4d.) 
27 i  millions  sterling.^  Mr  Jacob  seems,  however,  to  have  enter* 
tained  a  very  different  opinion  of  Humboldt's  estimate;  and  in- 
stead of  considering  it  as  exaggerated,  has  concluded  it  to  be 
very  much  below  the  mark.  His  supposition  is,  that  in  1809,  the 
stock  of  coined  money  in  Europe  amounted  to  380  millions; 
being  55  millions  above  Humboldt's  estimate,  and  109  millions 
above  that  of  M.  Storch.  Mr  Jacob  has  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sions in  a  manner  different  from,  but  not,  as  we  think,  more 
satisfactory  than  Humboldt  and  Storch.  Were  it  necessary  to 
select  from  among  such  discordant  statements,  we  should  pre- 
fer that  of  M.  Storch  to  either  of  the  others.  It  is  founded 
principally  on  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  given  by  the  best 
statistical  writers,  in  the  different  countries,  of  the  quantity 
of  coin  in  each ;  and  this  appears  the  only  safe  mode  of  ar- 
riving at  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  total 
amount  Humboldt  comes  to  his  conclusions  chiefly  bv  de- 
termining the  proportion  between  the  coin  and  population 


•  Caurs  dEcwomxe  Pditiqvey  tome  ir.  note  12. 
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of  France;— ^soppofliiig  that  the  coin  of  ether  conntriee  will 
be  in  a  somewhat  similar  proportion  to  their  population.  Mr 
Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  estimating  the  qoantity 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  existing  in  Europe  in  i600|  and  then 
striking  a  balance  between  the  additions  made  to  this  qoantity 
daring  the  next  200  years,  and  its  diminnUon  from  abrasion  and 
otherwise,  he  arrives  at  the  result  above  stated.  Every  onoy 
however,  must  see  that  it  is  imposnUe  to  attach  any  confidence 
to  investigations  conducted  in  this  way.  They  involve  so  many 
hypotheses  and  assumptions,  that  if  they  ever  happen  to  be  cor* 
rect,  it  must  be  accidentally  only. 

Mr  Jacob  has  entered  into  some  very  elaborate  details  in  his 
twenty- third  chapter,  as  to  the  abrasion  of  coins,  or  their  loss  by 
wear.  This,  of  course,  must  differ  at  different  periods,  according 
to  the  goodness  of  the  coin,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  rapidity 
of  circulation,  the  absence  or  frequency  of  boarding,  &c.  Mr 
Jacob  states  that  the  average  annual  loss  of  the  British  gold  coins 
by  wear,  maybe  estimated  at  one  part  in  950 ;  and  that  of  the  silver 
coins  at  one  part  in  200.  He,  however,  states,  that  <  practical 
men,  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  the  metals  has  been  one 
of  much  consideration,  from  being  of  importance  in  their  several 
branches  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewellery  manufactures,  com- 
monly calculate  a  much  greater  degree  of  loss  of  silver  than  is 
here  shown .  One  gentleman ,  of  great  accuracy  and  acuteness,  and 
much  conversant  in  the  application  of  those  metals  in  his  manu- 
factory, communicates  his  opinion  thus : — ^*  The  loss  on  coin 
ed  silver  is  full  one  hundredth  part,  or  one  per  cent  per  annum. 
If  100  pieces  of  1815  and  1816,  and  upwards,  to  the  last  date 
on  the  silver  coin,  be  examined,  it  will  give  this  result.  Though 
this  loss  is  much  greater  than  on  gold,  it  is  easily  accounted 
for ;  for  first,  the  same  degree  of  friction  will  produce  a  greater 
diminution  of  weight;  and  secondly,  the  constant  and  never 
ceasing  circulation  of  the  silver  coinage,  far  exceeds  that  of 
pold,  since  it  never  will  be  hoarded  orkept  in  a  state  of  rest, 
it  not  being  a  measure  of  value  in  this  country,  but  a  token  or 
representative  of  value."  '  ^Vol.  ii.  p.  185.) 
Mr  Jacob,  however,  has  omitted  to  observe,  that  the  loss  of 
coins  by  abrasion  does  not  fairly  represent  their  total  wear  and 
tear.  To  measure  the  latter,  the  quantities  lost  by  fire,  ship- 
wreck, and  other  accidents,  must  be  allowed  for.  The  loss  from 
these  sources  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  it  must  not  therefore 
be  overlooked ;  and  adding  it  to  the  loss  by  abrasion,  the  total 
loss  may  perhaps  amount,  at  an  average  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  Europe,  to  about  three-fourths  per  cent;  so  that  estima- 
ting the  total  amount  of  coined  money  in  Europe  at  L.280,000,000, 
it  would  require  an  annual  supply  of  1^2,100,000  to  keep  it  up 
*o  its  level. 
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Difficalt,  bowerer,  as  it  certainlr  is^  to  arrive  at  any  safe 
cmielosion  as  to  tbe  oonauinption  of  gold  and  silver  in  coin,  it 
is  far  more  difficult  to  estimate  their  oonsamption  in  the  arts. 
Even  as  respects  the  quantity  wrought  up  into  articles  of  plate» 
which  are  assayed  and  charged  with  duties,  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  very  precise  results ;  and  when  to  these  we  add 
the  quantities  consumed  in  plating,  in  the  manu&cture  of  lace, 
china,  and  earthenware,  and  in  g^ding  of  rooms,  picture  frames, 
and  other  articles  of  furniture,  bookmnding,  &c.,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  most  carefully  drawn  up  estimate  of  the  total 
consumption  in  such  various  channels,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  very  rude  approximation  to  the  truth. 

According  to  Mr  Jacob,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  an- 
nually applied  to  ornamental  and  luxurious  purposes  in  Europcy 
may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Great  Britain,            •  .  .  L2,45?,221 

France,           •            •  •  •  1,200,000 

Switzerland,               •  .  •  850,000 

Remainder  of  Europe,  •  •  1,605,490 

Total,        L.5,612,711 

And  adding  to  this  the  sums  directly  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
poses in  America,  the  whole  will  be  about  L.5,900,000. 

Mr  Jacob  has  been  at  great  pains  in  collecting  materials  on 
which  to  found  this  estimate.  Still,  however,  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  not  a  little  wide  of  tbe  mark.  Those  practically  engaged 
in  tbe  details  of  any  business,  are  very  apt  unconsciously  to 
exa^erate  its  value  and  importance ;  so  that  statements  as  to  its 
aggr^ate  amount  and  value,  derived  from  such  sources,  must 
be  taken  with  very  considerable  modification.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr  Jacob  has  made  too  little  allowance  for  this 
tendency  to  magnify;  and  that  his  estimate  of  the  consump- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  is  decidedly  too  high.  M.  Chabrol 
(whose  researches  are  far  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  those 
of  M.  Chaptal,  to  which  Mr  Jacob  refers)  estimates  the  con- 
sumption of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  at  Paris,  at  14,652,000 
francs  a- year;*  and  this  estimate  corresponds  with  that  de- 
duced by  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  from  his  elaborate  enquiries.f 
Both  these  authorities  agree  that  the  consumption  of  tbe  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  arts  at  P^s,  is  double  that  of  the  rest  of 


•  Recherehes  StatuHques  sw-  ia  ViUede  Paris,  1823,  Tab.  85. 
t  Secherches  sur  Us  Contommations  de  Paris  en  1817,  2de  partie, 
p.  73. 
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France;  so  that  wo  have  21,828,000  for  the  consomption  of  the 
entire  kingdom.  But  supposing  it  to  amount  to  25,000,000 
francs,  it  would,  at  the  exchange  of  25.20  be  nnder  L.  1,000,000 
sterling ;  or  above  L.200,000  below  Mr  Jacob's  estimate. 

But  the  principal  exaggeration  consists,  as  it  appears  to  os, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  Britain.  According  to 
Mr  Jacob,  it  exceeds  considerably  that  of  all  Europe  besides. 
Although,  however,  the  use  of  plate  be  more  generally  diffused 
amongst  us  than  any  where  else,  it  is  otherwise  with  trinkets, 
which  are  more  abundant  in  several  parts  of  the  continent  than 
in  England.  Many  of  the  continental  nobility,  particularly 
those  of  Russia,  have  very  large  quantities  of  plate ;  and  as  the 
taste  for  gilt  articles  is  more  general  among  the  wealthy  classes 
ip  most  parts  of  the  continent  than  in  England,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  proportional  consumption  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  latter,  is  nearly  so  great  as  Mr  Jacob  has  stated. 

M.  Cliabrol  states,  Aat  the  value  of  the  workmanship  on  arti- 
cles of  gold,  plate,  and  jewellery,  is  to  the  value  of  the  gold  as 
seven  to  five,  and  in  those  of  silver  as  five  to  nine.  Now,  unless 
this  statement  be  ver^Twide  of  the  mark,  we  shall  be  warranted, 
taking  the  duty  into  account,  in  supposing  that  the  value  of  the 
bullion  used  in  the  arte  in  this  country,  is  at  least  doubled  in  its 
price  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Hence,  according  to  Mr 
Jacob's  estimate,  the  people  of  Britain  annually  spend  upon 
articles  of  plate,  jewellery,  &c.,  L.4,9 14,442.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure of  so  vast  a  sum  for  such  objects,  seems  quite  in- 
credible. It  amounts  to  more  than  the  whole  sum,  duty  in- 
cluded, paid  annually  for  wine ;  and  to  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  sum,  duty  included,  paid  annually  for  tea !  But 
those  who  compare  the  expenditure  of  a  number  of  families, 
taken  at  random  from  the  diiferent  ranks  of  society,  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  payments  made  by  them  on  account  of  articles 
of  plate,  jewellery,  gilding,  &c.,  bear  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  to  their  payments  on  account  of  the  articles  just 
mentioned. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  rate  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  in  the  arts,  in  Great  Britain, 
at  above  L.  1,600,000,  or  L.  1,800,000.  In  our  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  consumption  of  Europe  might  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Great  Britain,  •            .           .         L.1,800,000 

France,            •  •            .            .          1,000,000 

Switzerland,  •            •            •                 350,000 

Rest  of  Europe,  •            .            »        1,100,000 


Total,         L.4,250,000 
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Probably  even  this  estimate  is  too  high.  In  the  last  edition 
of  his  Essai  sur  la  Nauvelle  Espagnej  Humboldt  has  entered 
into  Bome  elaborate  investigations  as  to  this  point ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  the  entire  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe,  in  the  arts,  may  be  estimated  at  87,184,800  francs, 
equal,  at  the  exchange  of  25.20,  to  L.3,459,714;  being  L.790,286 
under  the  preceding  estimate,  and  no  less  than  L.2, 1 52,997 
under  that  of  Mr  Jacob. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  whole  of  the  gold 
and  silver  annually  made  use  of  in  the  arts,  is  derived  from  the 
mines,  or  from  the  fusion  of  coin.  A  certain  portion  of  it  is, 
as  every  one  knows,  obtained  from  the  melting  of  old  plate,  the 
burning  of  picture- frames,  lace,  &c.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine  the  proportion  which  the  supply  from  this  source 
bears  to  the  total  consumption.  The  estimates  on  this  head  dif- 
fer exceedingly.  Mr  Jacob  supposes  that  the  supply  derived 
from  the  fusion  of  old  plate,  and  such  like  sources,  amounts  to 
only  ane'/ortieth  part,  or  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  wrought 
up;  but  this  is  certainly  very  much  under  its  real  amount.  Most 
part  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  plating,  gilding,  &c.,  is 
irrecoverably  wasted ;  but  the  quantity  used  in  this  way  is  very 
much  below  the  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate, 
watch-cases,  and  other  articles  of  that  description  ;  and  these, 
when  they  either  become  unfashionable,  or  are  broken,  or  inju- 
red, are,  in  most  instances,  sent  to  the  melting-pot.  Necker  and 
Gerboux,  both  very  high  authorities  on  questions  of  this  sort, 
concur  in  supposing  that  a  half  of  the  gold  and  silver  used  in 
France  by  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  &c.,  is  obtained  from  the  fusion 
of  old  articles ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  two  very 
able  statistical  enquirers,  M.  Peuchet*  and  M.  Humboldt,f  have 
quoted  this  estimate  without  insinuating  any  doubt  as  to  its 
correctness. 

But  we  are,  notwithstanding,  inclined  to  suspect  that  this 
estimate  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  mark  as  Mr  Jacob's  is  ob- 
viously below  it.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  at  a  medium,  20 
per  cent,  or  one-iifth  part  of  the  precious  metals  annually  made 
use  of  in  the  arts.  Is  obtained  from  the  fusion  of  old  plate,  we 
shall  have,  by  deducting  this  proportion  from  the  L.4,250,000 
applied  to  the  arts  in  Europe,  L.^400,000  as  the  total  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  dug  from  the  mines,  or  taken  from  coin,  an- 
nually appropriated  to  them  in  this  quarter  of  the  world ;  and 


*  StaHsHaue  Elementaire,  p.  429« 
\  Nauveue  Etpagne,  IIJ.  p.  467. 
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addiDg  to  ibis  last  sum  L.300,000  for  the  total  quantity  of  the 

Erecious  metals  used  in  the  arts  in  America,  we  have,  in  all, 
■•3,700,000  of  new  metal  annually  devoted  to  ornamental  and 
luxurious  purposes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  total  annual  produce  of  tho 
mines  may,  during  the  last  five  years,  be  estimated  at  from 
L.5,500,000  to  L.6,000,000 ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  above 
sum  of  L.3,700,000,  there  remains  an  annual  supply  of  about 
L2,000,000  to  be  converted  into  coin,  or  exported  to  the  East. 
At  present  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  probably  rather  above 
L.6,000,000 ;  and  if  so,  the  free  surplus  will  exceed  L.2,300,000. 

But  before  adverting  to  the  question  agitated  by  Mr  Jacob,  as 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  coin  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  prac- 
tice of  burying  treasure,  and  on  the  trade  with  India  and 
China. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr  Jacob  should  have  made  no  allusion,  in 
estimating  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  to  the 
practice  now  alluded  to.  It  has  always  prevailed  in  coun* 
tries  harassed  by  intestine  commotions,  and  exposed  to  foreign 
invasion.  Of  the  hoards  so  deposited  in  the  earth,  a  very 
considerable  proportion  have  been  altogether  lost ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  tnat  this  has  been  one  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  kept  down 
to  the  present  level.  Every  one  knows  that  during  the  middle 
ages,  treasure  trove^  or  money  dug  from  the  ground  by  chance 
finders,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  royal  revenue,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  The  prac- 
tice has  always  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Turkey,  and 
other  eastern  countries,  where  the  appearance  of  wealth  ex- 
poses to  extortion,  and  nothing  is  deemed  secure  that  is  not 
buried  in  the  earth.  Bemier  remarked  the  prevalence  of  this 
custom  in  India;*  and  Mr  Luke  Scrafton,  in  his  celebrated 
tract  on  the  Government  of  Hindostan,  has  adverted  to  it  as 
follows : — *  The  rajahs  never  let  their  subjects  rise  above  medio- 
^  crity,  and  the  Mahometan  governors  look  upon  the  grow- 
'  ing  riches  of  a  subject  as  a  boy  does  on  a  bird's  nest ;  he  eyes 

*  their  progress  with  impatience^  and  comes  with  a  spoiler's  hand 
'  and  ravishes  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  To  counteract  this,  the 
'  Grentoos  bury  their  money  under  ground,  often  with  such  se- 
'  crecy  as  not  to  trust  even  their  own  children  with  the  know- 

*  ledge  of  it ;  and  it  is  amazing  what  they  will  sujffer  rather  than 


^  Voyage.   Amst.  1710,  torn.  i.  p.  S09. 
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<  betray  it :  When  their  tyrants  have  used  all  manner  of  corpo-i 

*  ral  paniehmente  on  them,  they  threaten  to  defile  them ;  but 

<  even  that  often  fails,  for  resentment  prevailing  over  the  love 

*  of  lifof  they  frequently  rip  up  their  bowels,  or  poison  themselves, 

*  and  carry  their  secret  to  the  grave ;  and  the  sums  lost  in  this 

*  manner  in  some  measure  account  why  the  silver  in  India  does 

*  not  appeat  to  increase,  though  there  are  such  quantities  conti- 

*  nnally  coming  into  it,  and  none  going  out.' — (2d  edit.  p.  16.) 
Bat  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  India  and  Turkey,  Persia,' 
and  other  eastern  countries.  Mr  Wakefield  tells  us  that  it  is 
eommon  in  Ireland.*  It  has  always  prevailed  to  a  v^  consider- 
able extent  in  Russia  and  France ;  and  in  the  latter,  during  the 
revolntionaiT  anarchy,  immense  sums  were  buried,  of  which  it 
is  abundantly  certain  a  large  portion  will  never  be  recovered* 
The  wars  and  convulsions  with  which  Europe  was  afflicted  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  extended  the  practice  to  all  parts  of  the 
continent ;  withdrawing  in  this  way  from  circulation  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  increased  produce  of  the  mines,  f 

Next,  however,  to  the  consumption  of  bullion  in  the  arts,  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  European  mines,  and  of 
the  imports  from  America  into  Europe,  was,  until  very  lately, 
exported  to  the  East.  The  ancient  writers  universally  complain 
that  the  Arabians,  Indians,  and  other  eastern  nations,  from 
whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  imported  frankincense  and  other 
drugs,  pearls,  silks,  &c.,  took  nothing  in  exchange  but  bullion. 
PKny,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  <  Minimaque  camputatione 

*  miUies  centena  miUia  sestertivm  annis  omnibus  India  et  Seres,  pe^ 

*  ninsulaque  ilia  (Arabia),  imperio  nostro  adimunt.'X  During  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  to  our  own  day,  bullion  continued  to  be 
the  most  advantageous  article  of  export  to  the  East.  Hum- 
boldt, whose  researches  have  shed  so  much  light  on  all  that  re- 
gards the  supply  and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  esti- 
mated, that  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  American  mines  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century, — amounting,  as  already  seen,  to 
43,500,000  dollars,  no  less  than  25,500,000  were  sent  to  Asia ; 
17,500,000  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4,000,000  by  the  Levant, 
and  4,000,000  by  Kiachta  and  the  Russian  frontier.  Latterly, 
however,  this  immense  drain  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  In 
1818-19,  the  East  India  Company  exported  L.982,000  of  bullion 
to  the  E^t  Indies  and  China,  and  in  the  following  year  they 


■  ■> 


*  Statistical  Acoorait  of  Ireland,  v<^  i.  p.  593. 

t  Storch,  Economie  PolUique,  torn.  i.  p.  221.    Paris,  182S. 

X  Hist.  /fat.  tib.  xii.  cap.  18. 
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exported  L.530,000 ;  but  Bince  tben  they  bave  not  exported  a 
single  sbilling,  uor  has  any  been  sent  out  by  the  private  traders.* 
The  exports  of  bullion  by  the  Americans  to  Calcutta  and  Can- 
ton, which  wore  formerly  considerablcy  bave  now  also  nearly 
ceased.  This  extraordinary  revolution  in  Eastern  commerce 
seems  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  vast  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  cotton  goods  and  twist  to  the  East,  since  the  opening  of 
the  trade  in  1814;  and  to  the  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
opium  from  India  to  China.  The  real  value  of  the  cottons  ex- 
ported to  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1814, 
did  not  amount  to  L.  11 0,000,  whereas  they  now  amount  to  little 
less  than  two  millions !  The  exports  of  opium  from  India  to 
China  bave  increased  during  the  same  period  with  hardly  less 
rapidity,  and  their  value  amounts,  at  present,  to  about  L.3,000,00O 
a-year.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  exports  of  opium  from 
India  furnish  a  fund  adequate  to  pay  the  tea  and  other  articles 
imported  from  China ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of 
cottons  and  other  articles  to  India,  not  only  suffice  to  pay  for  the 
Indian  goods  imported,  but  furnish  a  balance  to  defray  the 
greater  part  of  the  price  of  the  Canton  exports  to  Europe  and 
America;  the  balance  being  extinguished  by  shipments  direct  to 
Canton  of  woollens,  furs,  &c. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  efflux  of  bullion  from  Russia  to 
China,  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  4,000,000  dollars,  has  not  only 
ceased,  but  that  the  current  has  begun  to  sot  in  the  opposite 
direction.  <  Instead  of  Russia,'  says  Mr  Jacob,  ^  having  any  ne- 
'  cessity  to  convey  silver  to  the  eastward,  she  now  receives  it 

*  from  that  part  of  the  globe.   Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  1829,  there 

*  were  received  at  Petropaulonsk  from  China  2460  oz.  of  silver, 

*  and  in  1830,  3578  oz.  At  Semipalatinsk  there  were  received 
<  83,700  oz.  in  1829,  and  89,640  oz.  in  1830.     There  were  also 

*  brought  to  Irbit,  in  1830, 94,500  oz.  of  silver.'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  320.) 

If  there  be  any  sums  still  exported  by  way  of  the  Levant, 
which  is  doubtful,  they  are  quite  inconsiderable.     *  The  value 

*  of  the  silk,  of  the  opium,  and  of  the  other  drugs  which  are 
^  furnished  by  Asia,  as  far  as  the  trade  of  Constantinople  and 
'  Smyrna  extends,  is  more  than  equalled  by  the  value  of  the 
'  goods  sent  to  those  markets  from  Europe.  This  has  especially 
'  been  the  case  since  the  vast  extension  of  the  various  kinds  of 

*  English  cotton  goods  has  in  some  measure  supplanted  the  use 

*  of  Indian  articles  of  that  description  in  the  Turkish  domini* 
•ons.'— (VoLii.  p.  321.) 


*  Pari.  Paper,  No.  22,  Sept  1830. 
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IIL  It  has  been  customary  in  this  country  to  ascribe  almost 
the  whole  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  most  commo- 
dities since  the  peace,  to  the  diminished  supply  of  bullion  from 
the  mines.  The  statements  in  Mr  Jacob's  work  tend  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  It  would  appear  from  his  researches,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  metals  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  uniformly  exceeded  their  supply ;  so  much  so,  that  he  sup- 
poses the  slock  of  coined  money  in  Europe  has  been  dimi- 
nished in  that  interval  about  a  sia:th  party  or  16^  per  cent ;  being 
reduced  from  L.380,000,000  to  L.3 13,388,560.  But  if  the  state- 
ments we  have  laid  before  the  reader  be  nearly  correct,  no  such 
diminution  can  have  taken  place.  It  is  obvious,  too,  unless  there 
be  some  very  great  error,  which  Mr  Jacob  does  not  allege,  in 
Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  ex- 
ported to  Asia,  that  the  stoppage  of  that  drain  has  fully  counter- 
vailed the  diminished  productiveness  of  the  mines.  Admitting, 
for  example,  that  at  an  average  the  mines  produced  45,000,000 
dollars  previously  to  180D,  and  that  the  exports  to  Asia  amount- 
ed to  only  20,000,000,  (5,500,000  below  Humboldt's  estimate,) 
there  would  remain  25,000,000  dollars,  or  (at  48. 3d.  per  dollar) 
L.4^687,500  for  the  supply  of  Europe  and  America.  Now,  this 
latter  sum,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  L.650,000  above  Mr 
Jacob's  own  estimate  of  the  present  produce  of  the  American 
mines ;  and  this  defalcation  has  been  more  than  made  up  by 
the  increased  productiveness  of  those  of  Russia.  Hence  it 
appears,  even  after  20  per  cent  is  deducted  from  Humboldt's 
estimate  of  the  bullion  sent  to  Asia,  that  the  supplies  of  the 
precious  metals  furnished  to  Europe,  and  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  coin  and  the  arts,  are  as  large  at  this  moment  as  they  have 
ever  been  at  any  former  period.  There  are  numerous  circumstan- 
ces, too,  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader, 
which  make  it  apparent  that  the  same  supply  of  coin  will  now 
go  much  farther  than  it  did  during  the  war.  Were  the  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  coin  since  1820  even  greater  than  Mr  Jacob 
has  stated,  we  believe  that  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to 
would  suffice  to  prevent  that  diminution  from  having  any  sensible 
effect  on  prices. 

The  greater  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  on  the  continent 
since  the  peace,  must  not  only  have  put  a  stop  to  that  burying 
of  treasure  previously  so  prevalent,  but  must  have  caused  the 
bringing  to  light  of  many  of  the  subterranean  hoards.  The 
institution  of  Savings  Banks,  now  so  common  every  whcre^ 
has  also  had  a  powerful  influence  in  preventing  hoarding ;  and 
has  brought  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  coin  into  circulation, 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  locked  up  in  the  chests  or  pock- 
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eta  of  individuals.  We  have  heard  the  influence  of  the  Savings 
Banks  established  in  this  country,  estimated  as  being  equal,  in 
the  respect  now  mentioned,  to  an  addition  of  L,2,000,000  to  the 
metallic  currency  of  the  empire. 

The  cessation  of  the  demand  that  existed  during  the  war  for 
money  for  military  chests,  and  the  pay  of  the  armies,  must  have 
rendered  at  its  close  a  very  considerable  additional  quantity 
avidlable  for  ordinary  purposes.  Government  paper  money  has 
certainly  been  diminished  in  most  countries  since  1815 ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
mercantile  paper,  which,  though  not  money,  performs  most  of 
its  functions,  and  is  employed  in  all  commercial  countries  to  an 
incomparably  greater  extent  than  coin,  and  its  representativot 
paper  immediately  convertible  into  coin. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  Mr  Jacob's  authoritv  in 
favour  of  what  is  now  stated.    ^  In  1810,'  he  observes,  *  nrom 

<  the  whole  of  Europe  being  engaged  in  war,  both  the  treasn- 

*  ries  of  the  several  states,  and  the  military  chests  of  the  various 

<  armies,  must  have  caused  a  large  quantity  of  the  existing  mo- 

*  ney  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  inactivity.     The  difficulty  of 

*  conveying  money  from  place  to  place  was  great,  and  the  inter- 

*  nal  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  in  most  parts  of  the  conti- 

*  nent  was  suspended.  Each  man  who  had  money,  kept  it  by 
^  him,  instead  of  lodging  it  in  the  hands  of  banks  or  bankers, 
'  because  none  of  them  enjoyed  security,  or  possessed  credit. 

*  In  1830  the  case  was  altered.  The  conveyance  of  money  was 
^  easy,  secure,  and  especially  rapid.     If  gold  was  more  valuable 

<  in  one  place  than  in  others,  a  few  hours  would  convey  it  by 

<  steam-vessels  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted.  Banks  were 
'  established  every  where,  which  furnished  inland  billd  to  the 
^  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  foreign  bills  to  other  countries, 
^  which  in  many  cases  made  the  removal  of  specie  unnecessary. 
'  The  exchequers  of  states  could  rely  on  their  credit  to  supply 

*  the  place  of  money  till  it  could  be  collected  from  the  regular 

*  sources,  and  as  no  drain  was  kept  on  foot,  there  was  no  money 
'  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity  in  the  military  chests.' — (ii.  373.) 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
firsts  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  annually  introdu- 
ced into  Europe,  and  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  coin  and  the 
arts,  is  as  great  at  present  as  at  any  former  period,  or,  perhaps, 
we  should  say  greater ;  second,  that  the  quantity  of  coin  exist- 
ing at  this  moment  in  Europe  is  fully  equal  to  the  quantity  ex- 
isting in  it  in  1810,  or  that  if  there  ne  any  diminution,  it  is  bat 
inconsiderable ;  and,  thirdj  that  owing  to  the  greater  security 
and  tranquillity  that  has  prevailed  since  the  peace,  the  cessation 
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of  boarding,  and  the  increase  of  all  sorta  of  hank  and  mercantile 
paper,  the  quantity  of  currency  in  Earope  at  present  is  very 
fluiteriall  J  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  18  contended,  however,  that  the  fall  which  it  is  affirmed  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  since  1814,  proves 
beyond  dispute  that  the  value  of  money  must  have  sustained  a 
corresponding  advance ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  above  con* 
cltinons  cannot  be  well  founded.  But  though  the  fall  of  prices 
has  been  pretty  general,  it  has  not  been  universal ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  price  of  commodities  will  be  reduced  as 
well  from  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  their  ifroduction,  or  by  the 
opening  of  new  markets  whence  they  may  be  obtained  on  cheap- 
er terms,  as  from  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  Now,  we  con- 
tend that  this  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  commodities  that 
have  fallen  in  price  since  the  peace ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm, 
that  there  is  not  one  amongst  them,  without  any  exception  what- 
ever, the  decline  in  the  price  of  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  without  supposing  any  change  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver.  To  enter  fully  into  this  branch  of  the  subject  would 
require  more  space  than  we  can  now  devote  to  it ;  but,  as  it 
is  of  great  practical  importance,  we  may  probably  resume  the 
diacussion  at  an  after  period.  At  present  it  is  sufficient,  to 
observe,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  on  the  continent  since 
tiie  peace,  is  completely  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  culti- 
vation in  France,  Prussia,  and  generally  in  other  countries ;  by 
the  splitting  of  large  estates,  the  complete  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  tranquillity,  so  indispensable  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  that  is  now  enjoyed.  In  this  countrj*,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  corn  is  owing  partly  to  the  modifications  that 
have  been  introduced  into  our  com  laws ;  partly  to  the  expenses 
of  the  importation  of  com  from  the  continent  being  reduced 
to  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  of  what  they  amounted  to  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war ;  and  partly,  and  perhaps  princip^ly, 
to  the  increased  importations  from  Ireland.  Previously  to  1806, 
the  imports  from  the  latter  had  never  in  any  one  year  exceeded 
400,000  quarters ;  but  such  has  been  their  increase  since,  and 
more  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  that  they  now  amount 
to  above  2,500,000  quarters  !  Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  if  any  thing  like  tranquillity  and  good  order  were 
introduced  into  Ireland,  a  very  slight  degree  of  improvement  in 
her  agriculture  would  occasion  such  an  increased  production  of 
com,  that  we  should,  at  no  distant  period,  be  quite  independent 
of  foreign  supplies,  and  would  most  probably  export  to  Amster- 
dam. The  price  of  iron  does  not  at  present  exceed  a  third  part 
of  its  price  m  1884  and  1825 ;  but  instead  of  wondering  at  this 
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fall,  the  only  real  ground  for  surprise  Is,  that  it  has  not  been 
greater.     The  iron  made  in  Great  Britain  in  1820  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  400,000  tons ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
adventitious  excitement  of  1824  and  1825,  iron  works  were  so 
much  multiplied,  that  the  quantity  produced  in  1827  was  increa* 
Bcd  to  690,000  tons.     In  1828  the  production  was  still  greater, 
and  it  has  not  been  materially  diminished  since.    Unl  uckily,  how- 
ever, the  demand  has  not  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion.    The  greater  number  of  the  rail-road  projects  afloat 
in  1825  have  been  either  wholly  abandoned,  or  deferred  to  some 
future  period ;  so  that  the  immense  additional  supplies  not  meet- 
ing with  any  new  outlets,  have  glutted  the  market  to  an  extent 
never  previously  known.     The  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  has  also 
been  very  considerable.     It  is  not  confined  to  England,  but  is 
felt  every  where;  and  is  admitted  to  bo  entirely  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  productiveness  of  the  mines  of  that  metal  that  are 
now  wrought  in  Andalusia.     The  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  is 
completely  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  increase  of  Me- 
rino sheep  in  Germany,  where  they  succeed  better  than  in 
Spain;  and  by  the  growing  imports  from  New  Holland.     Du- 
ring the  war,  our  imports  of  wool  from  the  former  were  abso- 
lutely nothing,  whereas  they  now  exceed  the  enormous  amount 
of  26,000,000  lbs. ;  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
the  imports  already  exceed  2,000,000  lbs. ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  extent  to  which  they  may,  and  most  probably 
will,  be  increased.     The  fall  in  the  price  of  pepper,  and  other 
Eastern  commodities,  is  unquestionably  owing  to  the  opening  of 
the  trade  with  India  in  1814 ;  and  to  the  influence  of  that  free 
competition  that  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into 
Indian  commerce.     Every  one  knows  that  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products,  is  the  result  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  colonial  monopolies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
of  the  unprecedented  extension  of  cultivation  in  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Louisiana,  Demerara,  the  Mauritius,  &c.     In  short,  we  deny 
that  it  is  possible  to  specify  a  single  commodity  that  has  declined 
in  price  since  1814,  the  fcdl  of  which  may  not  be  clearly  traced 
to  circumstances  altogether  independent  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money. 

Nothing,  of  course,  but  conjecture  can  be  indulged  in  as  to 
the  future  productiveness  of  the  mines.  We  should  think,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  considerable  increase  may  be  fairly  anticipated. 
Anarchy  is  beginning  to  cease  throughout  Spanish  America ;  in 
some  provinces  the  foundations  of  good  order  seem  to  be  already 
laid ;  and  the  working  of  the  mines  has  been  resumed  with 
greater  ardour.     It  will  be  much  for  the  advantage  of  this  and 
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other  couniries  that  their  produce  shoald  attain  to  its  old  amount ; 
for  the  widest  experience  attests  the  soundness  of  Hume's  opi- 
nion as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  an  increasing  supply  of 
gold  and  silver. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  beg  again  to  recommend  Mr 
Jacob's  enquiries  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  in- 
formation on  the  subjects,  alike  curious  and  important,  which 
they  embrace.  Though  unable  to  agree  with  him  in  all  his  con- 
closioiis,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  liberal  and  candid 
spirit  in  which  his  investigations  have  been  conducted.  His 
work  was  undertaken,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  late  Mr  Hnskisson ; — a  suggestion  which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  creditable  alike  to  the  statesman  who  made  it,  and 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
it  is  but  seldom  a  difficult  task,  undertaken  upon  the  recom<- 
mendation  of  another,  has  been  so  well  executeo. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Waverky  Novels.   New  Edition,  with  the  Author's 
Notes.     Edinburgh  :  1829,  30,  31,  32. 

2.  Taks  of  my  Landlord.  Fourth  and  Last  Series.  Edinburgh : 
1832. 

A  T  the  conclusion  of  the  Fourth  and  Last  Series  of  the  **  Tales 
^^  of  my  Landlord,"  is  the  following  affecting  passage : — 

*  The  gentle  reader  is  acquainted,  that  these  are,  in  all  probability, 
the  last  tales  which  it  will  be  the  lot  of  the  Author  to  submit  to  the 
pablic  He  is  now  on  the  eve  of  visiting  foreigpi  parts ;  a  ship  of  war 
is  commissioned  by  its  Royal  Master  to  carry  the  Author  of  Waver* 
ley  to  climates  in  which  he  may  possibly  obtain  such  a  restoration  of 
hedth  as  may  serve  him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Had  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labours,  it 
seems  indeed  probable,  that  at  the  term  of  years  he  has  already  attain* 
ed,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  Scripture,  would  have 
been  broken  at  the  fountain ;  and  little  can  one,  who  has  enjoyed  on 
the  whole  an  uncommon  share  of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly 
blessings,  be  entitled  to  complain,  that  life,  advancing  to  its  period, 
should  be  attended  with  its  usual  proportion  of  shadows  and  storms. 
They  have  affected  him  at  least  m  no  more  painful  manner  than  is 
inseparable  from  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity. 
Of  those  whose  relation  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  insu- 
red him  their  sympathy  under  indisposition,  many  are  now  no  more ; 
and  those  who  may  yet  follow  in  his  wake,  are  entitled  to  expect, 
in  bearing  inevitable  evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and  patience,  more 
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espeeifilly  on  tbe  part  of  one  who  baa  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune 
daring  the  coarse  of  his  pUgrimage. 

*  The  pablic  have  claims  on  his  gratitade,  for  which  the  Author  of 
Waverley  has  no  adequate  means  of  expression ;  but  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind,  such  as  they  are,  may 
not  have  a  different  date  from  those  of  his  body ;  and  that  he  may 
again  meet  his  patronising  friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion 
of  literature,  at  least  in  some  branch,  which  may  not  call  forth  the 
remark,  that- 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.* 

Such  an  address— Hiuch  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to 
tbe  public — from  one  to  whom  we  are  assuredly  indebted  for  a 
larger  amount  and  wider  extension  of  intellectual  pleasure,  than 
was  ever  conferred  in  so  short  a  period  by  any  other  person, 
especially  demands  our  notice.  We  must  all  read  with  regret 
an  announcement  of  the  probable  termination  of  a  career  so  bril- 
liant as  has  been  that  of  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  and  though 
we  may  allow  ourselves  to  hone  that  bis  decision  as  to  ^^  his  old 
fashion  of  literature'*  is  not  nnal,  we  may  befittingly  consider, 
on  this  occasion,  what  has  been  its  character,  and  what  that  gra- 
titude which  the  reading  public  owes  bim*  Various  as  have  been 
rthe  literary  claims  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  shall  here  then  regard 
J  him  only  as  a  Novelist — as  the  greatest  master  in  a  department 
?o^  literature,  to  which  he  has  given  a  lustre  previously  unknown ; 
/ — in  which  he  stands  confessedly  unrivalled,  and  not  approached 
f  even  within  moderate  limits,  except,  among  predecessors,  by  Cer- 
vantes, and,  among  contemporaries,  by  the  author  of  Anastasius7 
Perhaps  no  writer  has  ever  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  so  exten- 
sive a  popularity  as  the  Author  of  Waverley.  His  reputation  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  not  only  British,  but  European — and  even 
this  is  too  limited  a  term.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  writing 
in  a  language  used  in  different  hemispheres  by  highly  civilized 
communities,  and  widely  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
and  he  has  written  at  a  period  when  communication  was  facilita- 
ted by  peace.  While  the  wonder  of  bis  own  countrymen,  he  baa 
to  an  unexampled  degree  established  an  ascendency  over  the  tastes 
of  foreign  nations.  His  works  have  been  sought  by  foreigners  with 
an  avidity  equalling,  nay,  almost  exceeding,  that  with  which  they 
have  been  received  among  us.  The  conflicting  literary  tastes  of 
France  and  Germany,  which  twenty  years  ago  seemed  diame- 
trically opposed,  and  hopelessly  irreconcilable,  have  at  length 
united  in  admiration  of  him.  In  France  he  has  effected  a  revo- 
lution in  taste,  and  given  victory  to  the  ^  Romantic  School.' 
He  has  had  not  only  readers,  but  imitators.  Among  French- 
men, the  author  of  <  Cinq  Mars'  may  be  cited  as  a  tolerably 
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meeeMful  one.     Italy^  in  wbidi  wbat  we  call  <  Novels'  were 
preiioiislj  nnknowD,  has  been  rooted  from  its  torpor,  and  has 
foond  a  worthy  imitator  of  British  talent  in  the  author  of  the 
*  Promeasi   Sposi/      Of  the   Waverley  Norels,    six  editions 
haTe  been  published  in  Paris*     Many  of  them  have  been  trans- 
ited into  French,  Oerman,  Italian,  and  other  languages.    To 
be  read  both  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghanges  and  the  Ohio ;  and  to 
be  found,  as  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Walsh,  where  perhaps  no 
oib«r  English  book  had  ever  come-— on  the  very  verffe  of  civilisa- 
tioo,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey — this  is  indeed  a  wide  reign  and 
a  proud  distinction;  but  prouder  still  to  be  not  only  reml,  but 
to  have  subjugated,  as  it  were,  and  moulded  the  literary  tastes 
of  the  civilized  world.     Voltaire  is  the  writer  who,  in  his  life^ 
time,  has  approached  nearest  to  this  extent  of  popularity.   Sove- 
reigns courted  and  corresponded  with  him ;  nis  own  country- 
men were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise ;  and  so  general  was  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  well- 
educated  throughout  Europe,  were  familiar  with  his  writings. 
But  much  of  this  popularity  was  the  popularity  of  partisanship. 
He  served  a  cause ;  and  for  such  service,  and  not  alone  as  the 
meed  of  genius,  were  honours  lavished  upon  him.     The  people 
of  France,  by  whom  he  was  almost  deified  in  his  latter  years, 
regarded  him  less  as  the  literary  marvel  of  their  land,  than  as  the 
man  once  persecuted  by  despotism,  and  the  ablest  assailant  of 
thoee  institutions  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  undermine. 
But  Voltfure,  with  all  his  popularity,  has  left  impressed  on  lite- 
rature scarcely  any  distinguishable  traces  of  bis  power.   He  ex- 
hibited no  marked  originality  of  style — he  founded  no  school — 
and  as  for  his  imitators,  where  are  they  ?    To  justify  the  admi- 
ration he  excited,  one  must  consider  not  merely  how  well,  but 
how  much  and  how  variously  he  has  written.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  Voltaire,  and  perhaps  of  Lord  Byron,  there  is  scarcely  a 
writer  whose  popularity,  while  he  lived,  passed  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  own  country.  This,  until  latterly,  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible.  Till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  what  had 
been  long  called  the  ^  Republic  of  Letters'  existed  only  in  name. 
It  is  not  truly  applicable  but  to  the  present  period,  when  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  is  rapid  and  easy,  and  no  work  of  un- 
questionable genius  can  excite  much  interest  in  any  country, 
without  the  vibration  being  quickly  felt  to  the  uttermost  limits 
of  the  civilized  world.     How  little  this  was  previously  the  case 
u  evident  from  the  fact,  that  numerous  and  important  as  were 
the  political  relations  of  England  with  the  continent,  and  sue* 
cessfully  as  we  had  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  yet  it 
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is  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  we  were  first 
known  on  the  continent  to  have  what  might  deserve  to  be 
called  <  a  Literature.'  Shakspearci  Dryden,  and  Pope,  succes- 
sively enjoyed  in  their  own  country  the  highest  popularity  as 
writers.  Of  these,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the 
name  of  the  first  had  been  ever  heard  out  of  it  We  can  find  no 
evidence  which  shows  that  the  second  had  a  wider  fame.  Pope 
was  indeed  better  known ;  for  literature  had  been  made  con- 
spicuous through  honours  paid  to  it  by  the  statesmen  of  Queen 
Anne ;  and  Pope  was  the  friend  of  a  peer  politically  eminent,  and 
was  thought,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  have  written  a  poem, 
of  which,  if  the  poetry  was  disregarded,  the  opinions  were  not 
unacceptable  to  the  ^  philosophers'  of  the  continent. 

In  1813,  before  the  appearance  of  Waverley,  if  any  one  should 
have  ventured  to  predict  that  a  writer  would  arise,  who,  when 
every  conceivable  form  of  composition  seemed  not  only  to  have 
been  tried,  but  exhausted,  should  be  the  creator  of  one  hitherto 
unknown,  and  which,  in  its  immediate  popularity,  should  exceed 
all  others — who,  when  we  fancied  we  had  drained  to  its  last  drop 
the  cup  of  intellectual  excitement,  should  open  a  spring,  not  only 
new  and  untasted,  but  apparently  deep  and  inexhaustible — that 
he  should  exhibit  his  marvels  in  a  form  of  composition  the 
least  respected  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  and  raise  the 
Novel  to  a  place  among  the  highest  prodactions  of  human  intel- 
lect— his  prediction  would  have  been  received,  not  only  with 
incredulity,  but  with  ridicule ;  and  the  improbability  would  have 
been  heightened,  had  it  been  added,  that  all  this  would  be  effected 
with  no  aid  from  the  influence  of  established  reputation,  but  by 
a  writer  who  concealed  his  name.  The  productions  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley  are  virtually  novelties  in  our  literature.  They 
form  a  new  species.  They  were,  it  is  true,  called  Historical 
Nosels ;  and  works  bearing  that  appellation  had  existed  before. 
But  these  were  essentially  different;  they  were  not  historical 
in  tlie  same  sense ;  and  were  as  little  to  be  classed  with  the 
Waverley  Novels,  as  are  a  chronological  index  or  a  book  of 
memoirs,  because  the  same  names  and  circumstances  may  be 
alluded  to  in  each.  The  misnamed  historical  novels  which  we 
possessed  before  Waverley,  merely  availed  themselves  of  histori- 
cal names  and  incidents,  and  gave  to  the  agents  of  their  story  the 
manners  and  sentiments  either  of  the  present  period,  or,  much 
more  commonly,  of  none.  The  best  among  them  were  only 
improvers  of  the  system  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi.     They 

thurified  it  from  what  was  ridiculous  or  bombastic,  but  they 
eft  it  still  artificial.    They  evinced  no  endeavour  to  breathe 
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ioto  it  the  spirit  of  history.  All  in  what  was  so  called)  beyond 
the  contents  of  the  most  barren  abridgement,  was  disregarded  by 
each  writers.  The  manners,  habits,  feelings,  phraseology,  and 
allnsions  of  other  times  and  other  countries  were  set  at  nought. 
They  embodied  nothing  but  names  and  incidents.  The  actors 
in  their  tales  were  of  the  common  staple  of  romance ;  tricked 
out  with  a  nomenclature  which  authentic  records  had  exhibited 
before.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  individual  named, 
or  any  individual,  but  a  mere  abstract  being,  as  purely  ideal  as 
the  well-bred  Acbilleses  and  Bajazets  of  the  French  stage.  To 
Sir  Walter  Scott  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  shown  how 
history  ought  to  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  fiction. 
He  nmde  a  discovery  in  literature ; — one  of  those  of  which  the 
merit  is  evinced  by  its  apparent  obviousness  when  revealed,  and 
by  our  wonder  that  it  had  never  been  made  before.  Imitation 
has  been  so  extensive,  and  we  are  become  so  familiar  with 
this  application  of  history, — ^this  attention  to  localities,  to  man- 
ners and  costume,-— and  so  nearly  impossible  does  it  seem  that 
historical  fictions  should  be  written  otherwise,  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  merit  of  the  original  discoverer. 

It  la  now  many  years  since  any  novel  by  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley  has  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.  The  last  noticed  was 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;  and,  since  that  time,  what  a  multitude  has 
appeared !  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  attempt  a  separate 
analysis  of  the  subsequent  novels.  We  are  withheld  partly  by  their 
number,  partly  because  a  more  interesting  and  profitable  task  is 
offered  to  our  attention  in  a  general  consideration  of  those  cha- 
racteristics which  principally  distinguish  this  great  writer ;  and 
of  those  points  of  excellence  which  have  gained  for  him  his  un« 
equalled  popularity.  We  have  long  admired — let  us  now  en- 
quire why  we  have  admired,  and  whether  rationally  and  justly. 

One  of  the  points  of  view  in  which  the  Author  of  Waverley 
is  first  presented  to  us  is,las  a  delineator  of  human  character. 
When  we  r^ard  him  in  this  light,  we  are  struck  at  once  by  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the  force,  novelty,  and  fidelity  of 
his  pictures.  He  brings  to  our  minds,  not  abstract  beings,  but 
breathing,  acting,  specJcing  individuals.  Then  what  variety ! 
What  originality  !  What  numbers !  What  a  gallery  has  he  set 
before  us  I  No  writer  but  Shakspeare  ever  equalled  him  in  this 
respect  Others  may  have  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed  him,  in 
the  elaborate  finishing  of  some  single  portrait  (witness  the  im- 
mortal Knight  and  Squire  of  Cervantes,  Fielding's  Adams, 
and  Goldsmith's  Vicar) ;  or  may  have  displayed,  with  greater 
skiU^Jhe  morbid  anatomy  of  human  feeling— and  our  slighter 
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foiblM  and  finer  sensibilities  baye  beai  more  exquisitely  tonchad 
by  female  bands — but  none  save  Shakspeare  bas  ever  oonU-i* 
buted  so  largely,  so  valuably,  to  our  collection  of  cbaracters ; — 
of  pictures  so  surprisingly  original*  yetf  onee  seen,  admitted  im- 
mediately to  be  conformable  to  Nature.  Nay,  even  bis  anomaloas 
beings  are  felt  to  be  generally  reconcilable  with  our  code  of 
probabilities ;  and,  as  1ms  been  said  of  tbe  supernatural  creations 
of  Shakspeare,  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  if  such 
beings  did  exist,  they  would  be  as  he  has  represented  them. 

The  descriptions  of  persons  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  their  picturesqueness.  We  always  seem 
to  behold  tbe  individual  described.  Dress,  manner,  features,  and 
bearing,  are  so  vividly  set  before  us,  that  the  mental  illusion  is 
rendered  as  complete  as  words  can  make  it.  But  if  we  feel  thus 
familiar  with  the  personage  introduced,  it  is  rather  because  the 
mind's  eye  bas  received  his  image,  than  because  we  are  endowed 
with  a  knowledge  of  bis  character.  It  is  the  outward,  not  tbe 
inward  man,  that  most  engages  our  attention.  We  comprehend 
lago  perfeotlyt  without  knowing  what  manner  of  man  he  was 
to  looK  upon.  But  Vamey,  Rashleigh,  or  Christian,  must  be 
presented  mentally  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding, 
befo|«e  we  can  feel  an  equal  intimacy.  Tie  metiiod  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  the  merit  of  individualising  an  imaginary  person  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  Novel. 
It  effects  much  of  what,  in  the  drama,  is  supplied  by  the  actor  who 
represents  a  character  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  an  inferior  art  to 
that  of  unveiling  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  presenting  to  us 
thoughts,  passionsi  tastes,  and  springs  of  action«^causing  us,  in 
fact,  to  perceive  and  know  the  person,  not  merely  as  if  he  stood 
before  us,  but  as  if  he  had  long  been  our  intimate  acquaintance. 
Tbe  best  drawn  characters  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  make 
us  feel  as  if  we  saw  and  beard  them ;  those  of  Shakspeare  as  if 
we  had  lived  with  them,  and  they  had  opened  their  hearts  to  us 
in  confidence.  We  are  trying  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  the  severest 
of  all  possible  tests,  in  comparing  him  with  a  hitherto  unrivalled 
portrayer  of  human  character ;  and  though  we  think  the  inter- 
val not  inconsiderable,  we  have  no  hesitation,  upon  a  view  of  all 
his  qualities,  in  regarding  him  eminently  worthy  of  the  second 
place.  Nor  do  we  say,  that,  though  picturesqueness  is  the  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  his  descriptions  of  persons,  he  does  not 
also  exhibit  considerable  skill  in  displaying  the  disposition  and 
qualities  of  the  mind; — nay,  there  are  several  characters  of 
whom  we  have  a  very  vivid  impression,  without  its  having  been 
conveyed  so  much  by  personal  description  as  by  the  insight  given 
us  into  the  peculiarities  of  disposition.  We  may  take  as  instances 
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JaADie  DeanS)  Colonel  Mannering,  Bailie  Jarvie,  Glossin, 
Foster,  and  his  daughter.  We  have  here  mentioned  fictitious 
personages;  but  the  merit  of  the  author  is  perhaps  displayed 
more  conspicuously  in  his  treatment  of  those  subjects  in  which 
the  groundwork  is  already  laid — in  his  wonderful  reproduction 
of  historical  individuals.  His  James  L  is  a  portrait  of  the  rarest 
merit ;  and  his  Elizabeth,  his  Louis  XI.,  Charles  Edward,  Lord 
Lindeaay,  Robert  III.,  Rothesay,  Albany,  and  the  imbecile  father 
of  Mai^ret  of  Anjon,  may  also  be  cited  among  those  which 
are  presented  to  us  with  more  than  common  discrimination  and 
force. 

Admirable  also,  and,  we  may  add,  unrivalled,  are  his  de- 
lineations of  those  who,  though  they  cannot  strictly  be  called 
historical  personages,  yet  owe  their  most  marked  peculiarities 
to  the  influence  of  great  historical  events,  the  current  opinion 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  or  the  party  to  which  they 
were  attached*  They  are  specimens  of  a  class :  and  though 
the  actual  persons  never  lived,  yet  in  some  of  them  there  is  as 
much  of  the  true  spirit  of  history, — as  much  that  clearly  unfolds 
to  ns  the  character  of  other  times,  as  in  the  most  able  of  the 
aforenamed  portraits.  Look,  for  example,  at  his  Covenanters  and 
his  Puritans.  In  describing  them,  he  has  avoided  an  error  into 
which  an  inferior  writer  would  have  fallen.  He  has  not  collect- 
ed all  the  qualities  which  were  characteristic  of  those  sects,  and 
formed  therefrom  an  abstract  being,  who,  probably  without  re* 
sembling  any  single  individual  of  them  that  ever  had  existed, 
was  in  his  proper  person  to  represent  them  all.  To  personify 
in  such  a  manner  is  not  to  draw  nature  as  it  is.  He  has  well 
considered  that,  though  a  prevailing  impression  may  be  given 
by  one  powerful  class  of  opinions,  yet  will  the  individual  traits 
of  disposition,  which  vary  in  each  as  much  almodt  as  do  the 
lineaments  of  the  face,  not  be  utterly  absorbed  and  obliterated, 
but  show  themselves  through  it,  and  modify  the  dominant  habit. 
Barley,  Macbriar,  Mucklewrath,  Gilfillan,  David  Deans,  and 
Bridgenorth,  are  all  sectarians,  deeply  imbued  with  a  gloomy 
ascetic  spirit  of  fanaticism.  But  the  fanaticism  of  one  of  these 
is  not  as  the  fanaticism  of  another ;  but  takes  a  difierent  course 
according  to  the  direction  which  it  receives  from  the  original 
bias  of  the  disposition.  All  this  is  admirably  discriminated  in 
the  characters  mentioned.  Deep  and  sombre  as  is  the  colouring, 
it  is  so  transparent  that  we  see  through  it  the  inward  native 
workings  of  tne  heart  The  original  cluuracter  is  visible  through 
that  which  circumstances  have  superinduced ;  and  we  feel  as 
thongh  we  could  almost  tell  what  each  of  these  would  have  been 
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if  he  had  oot  been  a  fanatic.     Characters  bo  delineated  exhibit 
the  highest  refinement  of  skill. 

The  female  characters  in  the  Waverley  Novels  are  toaehed  with 
much  grace  and  spirit,  though  they  are  not,  upon  the  whole, 
brought  so  vividly  to  our  minds  as  the  meni — probably  because 
they  are  more  ideal.  Such  they  must  necessarily  be.  The  course 
of  woman's  existence  glides  comparatively  unobserved  in  the 
under-current  of  domestic  life  ;  and  the  records  of  past  days  fur- 
nish little  note  of  their  condition.  Few  materials  are  available 
from  which  the  historical  novelist  can  deduce  an  accurate  notion 
of  the  relative  situation  of  women  in  early  times.  We  know  very 
little  either  of  the  general  extent  of  their  cultivation  and  acquire- 
ments, or  of  the  treatment  which  they  received  from  men.  On 
the  latter  point,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  poetical  effusions  of  gallantry,  and  the  false  varnish  of  chi- 
valrous devotion.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  practice  of  the  days 
of  chivalry  was  much  at  variance  with  its  professions;  and  that 
women  were  degraded,  as  we  always  find  them  wherever  civil- 
isation has  made  little  progress.  It  was  by  command  of  Edward 
L  of  England,  the  Mirror  of  Chivalry,  one  of  the  bravest  knights 
in  the  host  of  the  Crusaders,  that  two  of  the  noblest  ladies  in 
Scotland  were  hung  up  in  iron  cages,  exposed  like  wild  beasts 
to  the  view  of  the  populace.  Facts  like  this  mark  the  standard 
of  public  feeling,  and  may  teach  us  that  there  was  little  real 
consideration  for  women  in  those  times ; — and  where  that  is  not 
found,  there  can  be  little  refinement.  Scantiness  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  assimilating  to  modern  tastes  a  pic- 
ture which,  if  it  could  have  been  obtained,  would  probably  have 
been  disagreeable,  has  obliged  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  draw 
much  from  the  resources  of  his  poetical  mind  in  the  depicting  of 
female  character.  And  wisely  has  he  so  done ;  for  we  regard 
many  of  the  females  in  his  tales  only  as  beautiful  and  poetical 
creations;  and  we  are  gratified  without  being  deceived.  We 
find  no  fault  with  him  for  having  made  his  Minna  and  Brenda 
beings  such  as  the  daughters  of  a  Shetland  Udaller,  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  were  not  likely  to  have  been ; — we  blame 
him  not  because  in  his  Rebecca^  that  most  charming  production 
of  an  imagination  rich  with  images  of  nobleness  and  beauty,  he 
has  exhibited  qualities  incompatible  with  the  real  situation  of  the 
daughter  of  that  most  oppressed  and  abject  being,  a  Jew  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  plain  that  if  Minna  or  Rebecca  had  been 
drawn  with  a  strict  regard  to  probability,  and  made  just  such  as 
they  were  most  likely  to  have  been,  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
fiction  would  have  been  reversed ;  the  reader  would  have  been 
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repdled  instead  of  being  attracted.  This  poetical  tone  per- 
Tades,  more  or  less,  the  delineations  of  all  his  heroines ;  and 
the  charm  which  it  imparts,  perhaps  more  than  counterbalances 
the  detrimental  tendency  of  sameness.  At  the  same  time,  we 
may  add,  that  it  is  least  exhibited  when  circumstances  seem 
least  to  require  it.  His  heroines  are,  on  the  whole,  better 
treated,  as  such,  than  his  heroes,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
thrown  into  the  ring  to  be  bandied  about,  the  sport  of  circum- 
stances;— owing  almost  all  their  interest  to  the  events  which 
thicken  around  them.  Many  of  them  exhibit  no  definite  cha- 
racter, or,  when  they  rise  above  nonentities,  are  not  so  much 
individuals  as  abstractions.  A  strong  fraternal  likeness  to  the 
v^iUating  Waverley  does  not  raise  them  in  our  esteem.  They 
seem  too  nearly  imitations  of  the  most  faulty  portion  of  that 
otherwise  admirable  tale. 

In  the  description  of  external  objects,  and  particularly  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  scenery.  Sir  Wadter  Scott  has  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  all  writers  subsequent  to  Milton.  We  have  he&rd 
Mrs  Radcliffe's  descriptions  much  commended ;  but  whoever  will 
compare  her  with  the  Author  of  Waverley,  will  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  mere  copiousness  of  descriptive  diction,  and  a  rich 
and  judicious  selection  of  images — between  passages  which  please 
the  ear,  and  those  which  convey  a  distinct  impression  to  the  mind. 
It  is  essential  in  a  description  of  visible  objects,  that  it  should 
place  the  reader  in  the  situation  of  a  spectator.  Few  perhaps  at- 
tempt to  describe,  who  do  not  acknowledge  this  principle ;  but  of 
tbeee,  few  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Some  fail,  because  they 
present  to  us  objects  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  they  appear ;  and 
give  US  the  deductions  of  reason,  instead  of  the  simple  evidence 
of  the  senses.  Others,  though  they  in  part  describe  objects  as 
they  appear  to  the  spectator,  yet  mix  them  confusedly  with  cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  eye  could  not  have  taken  cognisance  at 
all,-»or  could  not  have  seen  from  the  same  point  of  view.  To 
speak  at/>nce  both  of  the  figure  and  the  weight  of  a  helmet,  or 
to  describe  minutely  the  dress  of  a  person  just  visible  on  the 
distant  horizon,  is  to  commit  an  error  of  this  kind.  This  mixture 
of  the  visible  with  the  invisible,  the  external  with  the  intrinsic^ 
infallibly  creates  confusion,  and  prevents  the  whole  image  from 
coming  distinctly  and  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Others 
again,  though  they  do  not  offend  in  these  respects,  overpower 
us  with  the  exuberance  of  their  images — they  give  us  a  cata- 
logue of  objects,  instead  of  a  selection— they  enumerate  almost 
every  thing  that  could  be  seen  at  one  time  and  in  one  place,-^ 
forgetting  that  among  all  these  objects  the  attention  would  be 
arrested  only  by  a  few ;    nor  could  the  mind  find  room  for 
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more.  We  require  to  be  told,  not  the  objects  that  might  ulti- 
mately excite  attention,  but  those  which  would  strike  the  eensea 
first :  we  require  not  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  the  selec- 
tion for  ourselves,  but  that  the  deacriber  shall  select  for  us.  A 
multiplicity  of  details  is  tiresome ;  and  no  description,  however 
complete,  can  be  effective  as  descriptioD,  if  it  contain  more  par- 
ticulars than  the  nund  can  at  one  view  embraoe»  and,  without  a 
painful  effort  of  the  memory,  retun.  From  these  various  errors 
into  which  descriptive  writers  often  fall.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ia 
perhaps  more  exempt  than  any  oUier.  His  descriptions  of  scen^rv, 
even  in  spite  of  a  want  of  terseness  with  which  nis  general  style 
is  chargeable,  are  in  the  highest  degree  clear,  vivid,  aod  intelli- 
gible. They  have  none  of  those  aflbctations  of  gorgeous  diction^ 
which  are  the  resource  of  ordinary  writers :  all  is  perspicuous, 
and  reasonably  concise ; — written  as  if  the  first  object  proposed 
was, — ^to  be  understood ;  and  the  poetical  associations  which  are 
strewed  in  the  path  serve  to  illustrate  and  impress  the  subject, 
instead  of  leading  us  astray  into  the  realms  of  fanciful  qiecu- 
lation. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  such  matters  of  mere 
detail  as  the  description  of  costume,  of  equipments,  cr  of  furni- 
ture. Many  of  these,  if  we  try  them  on  a  question  of  taste,  will 
be  admitted  to  be  tedious ;  but  we  must  view  them  in  another 
light,  and  accept  them  as  affording  information  which  we  could 
not  have  obtained,  but  at  an  expense  of  trouble  and  research, 
for  which  their  real  value  would  scarcely  compensate.  Good  as 
are  the  descriptions  of  quiescent  objects,  it  is  in  his  treatment 
of  events, — of  the  visible  operations  of  man,  or  of  the  elements, 
— ^that  the  author  displays  most  power.  What  have  we  finer  of 
its  kind,  than  the  storm  in  the  Antiquary  ?  The  sullen  sunset 
—the  advancing  tide — the  rocks  half  hidden  by  the  rising  foam 
— the  marks  of  promised  safety  fading  from  sight,  and  with 
them  the  hope  they  nourished— Uie  ledge  which  the  sufferers 
gained  wit^  difficulty--^on  the  one  side,  a  raging  sea,  and  on 
the  other,  a  barrier  that  forbade  retreat !  Guy  Mannering 
contains  another  masterpiece — the  night  attack  of  Portanferry^ 
witnessed  by  Bertram.  We  feel  as  though  we  were  that  per- 
son— we  see  and  hear  all  of  which  his  eyes  and  ears  had  cog- 
nisance; and  the  impression  is  the  more  strong,  because  the 
writer  has  told  only  tkat^  and  left  the  rest  to  our  imagination. 
This  illustrates  one  feature  of  the  author's  skill.  He  knows  the 
effect  producible  by  leaving  circumstances  in  the  incomplete- 
ness and  obscurity  in  which  they  often  present  themselves  to  the 
senses  of  a  single  person  :  he  tells  just  what  that  person  could 
have  perceived,  and  leaves  the  dcetch  to  be  finished  by  his 
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reader.  Thas,  when  Porteous  is  hurried  away  to  execution,  we 
attend  bis-ruthless  conductors,  but  we  wait  not  to  witness  the 
last  detafis^  bat  flee  with  Butler  from  the  scene  of  death,  and, 
looking  back  from  afar,  see  through  the  lurid  glare  of  torches  A 
human  figure  dangling  in  the  air — ^and  the  whole  scene  is  more 
present  to  our  minds,  than  if  every  successive  incident  had  been 
regnlarly  unfolded.  Thus,  when  Ravenswood  and  his  horse 
vanish  from  the  sight  of  Colonel  Ashton,  we  feel  how  the  im- 
pressiveness  and  beauty  of  the  description  are  heightened  by 
placing  oa  where  the  latter  stood, — showing  us  no  more  Chan  hd 
coold  have  witnessed,  and  bidding  our  imaginations  fill  np  the 
awful  doubtful  chasm. 

That  the  Author  of  Waverley  is  a  master  of  the  pathetic, 
IS  evinced  by  several  well-known  passages.  Such  are  the  fune- 
ral of  the  fisherman's  son  in  the  Antiquary^ — the  imprisonment 
apd  trial  of  Effie  Deans,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  sister  and 
the  broken-hearted  father — the  short  narrative  of  the  smuggler , 
in  Redgauntlet — many  parts  of  Kenil worth — and  of  that  finest  of 
tragic  tales,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  We  must  pause  to  notice 
the  last.  In  this,  above  other  modem  productions,  we  see  em- 
bodied the  dark  spirit  of  fatalism, — that  spirit  which  breathed  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  when  they  traced  the  per^* 
secuting  vengeance  of  Destiny  agwist  the  houses  of  Laius  and 
of  Atreus.  Their  mantle  was  for  a  while  worn  unconsciously 
by  him  who  showed  to  us  Macbeth :  and  here  again,  in  the  deep- 
ening gloom  of  this  tragic  tale,  we  feel  the  oppressive  influence 
of  this  invisible  power.  From  the  time  we  hear  the  prophetic 
rhymes,  the  spell  has  begun  its  work,  and  the  clouds  of  mis« 
fortune  blacken  round  us ;  and  the  fated  course  of  events  moves 
solemnly  onward,  irresistible  and  unerring  as  the  progpress  of 
the  sun,  and  soon  to  end  in  a  night  of  horror.  We  remember 
no  other  tale  in  which  not  doubt,  but  certainty,  forms  the  ground- 
work of  our  interest. 

The  plots  in  the  Waverley  Novels  generally  display  much  in- 
geniuty,  and  are  interestingly  involved ;  but  there  is  not  one  in 
the  conduct  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  blemish. 
None  have  that  completeness  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  There  is  always  either  an  im- 
probability, or  a  forced  expedient,  or  an  incongruous  incident, 
or  an  unpleasant  break,  or  too  much  intricacy,  or  a  hurried  con- 
clusion. They  are  usually  languid  in  the  commencement,  and 
abrupt  in  the  close;  too  slowly  opened,  and  too  hastily  sum-* 
med  up.  Guy  Mannering  is  one  of  those  in  which  these  two 
&ttlt8  are  least  apparent.  The  plot  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak  might 
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perhaps,  on  the  whole,  have  been  considered  the  best,  if  it  had 
not  been  spoiled  by  the  finale. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  that  though  they  never  exhibit  an  attempt 
to  enforce  any  distinct  moral,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  favonrable 
to  morality.  They  tend  (to  use  a  common  expression)  to  keep 
the  heart  in  its  right  place.  They  inspire  generous  emotions, 
and  a  warm-hearted  and  benevolent  feeling  towards  our  feliow- 
creatures ;  and  for  the  most  part  afford  a  just  and  unperverted 
view  of  human  character  and  conduct.  In  them  a  very  sparing 
tise  is  made  of  satire — that  weapon  of  questionable  utility — ^which 
perhaps  has  never  yet  done  much  good  in  any  hands,  not  even 
in  those  of  Pope  or  Young.  Satire  is  thought  useful,  too  much 
because  it  gratifies  the  uncharitableness  of  our  nature.  But  to 
hold  up  wisdom  and  virtue  to  our  admiration,  is  better  than  to 
apply  the  lash,  however  dexterously,  to  vice  and  fotty.  There  are, 
perhaps,  no  fictions  exciting  the  imagination  so  strongly  as  the 
Waverley  Novels,  which  have  a  less  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
heart ;  and  it  is,  chiefly,  because  they  do  not  exhibit  flattering 
and  delusive  pictures  of  crime.  In  this  again  they  resemble  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare.  Forcibly  as  that  great  dramatist  has  de- 
picted vice,  ana  ably  as  he  has  sometimes  shown  its  coexistence 
with  physical  energy  and  intellectual  superiority, — much  as  he 
may  teach  us  to  admire  the  villain  for  some  of  his  attributes, 
he  never  confounds  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong.  He  produces 
no  obliquity  in  our  moral  sense,  nor  seduces  us  to  lend  our  sym- 
pathy against  the  dictates  of  our  better  reason.  Neither  in  his 
f  raver,  nor  in  his  gayer  scenes,  is  there  aught  which  can  corrupt, 
[e  invests  profligacy  with  no  attractive  colours,  nor  lends  a 
false  and  imposing  greatness  to  atrocious  villainy.  We  admire 
the  courage  of  Macbeth,  the  ability  of  Richard,  the  craft  and 
dexterity  of  lago,  and  the  stubborn  energy  of  Shylock, — but  we 
never  applaud,  nor  wish  to  emulate.  We  see  them  too  truly  as 
they  are.  The  Author  of  Waverley,  though  he  approaches  near- 
er to  the  fault  in  question  than  Shakspeare,  can  never  be  fairly 
said  to  have  committed  it.  Cleveland,  Robertson,  Rashleigh, 
Christian,  might,  by  a  few  touches  aclded,  and  a  few  expunged, 
become  very  captivating  villains,  and  produce  a  brisk  fermenta- 
tion of  mischief  in  many  young  and  weak  heads.  But  of  such 
false  touches  and  suppressions  of  truth,  the  author  has  not  been 
guilty.  He  has  not  disguised  their  vices  and  their  weaknesses, 
-—he  has  not  endowed  them  with  incompatible  virtues  ;  but. 
Just  favouring  them  charitably,  so  as  to  take  off  the  edge  of  our 
dislike,  has  exhibited  them  nearly  as  they  must  necessarily  have 
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been*  The  same  discretion  is  observable  in  his  impersonation  of 
those  equivocal  characters  in  humble  life  vi^hich  he  has  invested 
with  an  interest  hitherto  unknown.  Meg  Merrilies,  Madge  Wild- 
fire, Ratcliffe,  and  the  Smuggler  in  Redgauntlet,  are  characters 
in  whom  are  found  redeeming  traits  of  the  best  feeling,  and 
which,  therefore,  interest  us  deeply.  Yet  all  of  them  are  more  or 
less  at  war  with  order  and  the  institutions  of  society,  and  must 
hl\  under  its  heavy  ban.  And,  interested  as  we  are,  we  are  never 
led  to  deem  the  censures  of  society  unjust,  or  to  take  part  with 
them  in  their  war  against  it. 

The  Author  of  T^verley  is  never  chargeable  with  that  sin  so 
visible  in  modern  literature,  which  Lord  Byron  lent  his  genius 
to  promote,  and  which  humbler  writers  in  verse  and  prose  in- 
dustriously strive  to  spread.  He  ^^ip  ^nt  ^ftV^irfid  to  diminish 
our  confidence  in_ virtue,  and  ouii^abhoxxense  of  vice.     He  does 

jot  fa^tf^K  ■!«  "ti>  N>i'<»^A  ttiftt  t^A  viiinijj^^^babVJhgig.jy"^^^"° 

f(p^ling%  while  the  mao  who  violates  no  law^i&.Aa4u:op^ly.^t 
hrsft  »  ^^/^■^w.^fji^  He  tricks  out  for  our  delusion  no  impossible 
beings, — combining  the  commission  of  debasing  crime  with  the 
possession  of  lofty  sentiments  and  rigid  virtue.  He  never  takes 
his  hero  from  among  the  dregs  of  pollution,  yet  endows  him  vidth 
ennobling  attributes  which  he  could  never  have  possessed,—- 
makes  him  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye,  yet  bids  us  to  admire 
his  virtues, — and  tells  us  that,  tainted  as  he  seems,  he  is  better 
than  the  half  of  those  whom  society  deems  good  and  honest. 
Neither  has  the  Author  of  Waverley  ever  written  any  of  those 
tales  wbkl^  affect  to  have  a  moral,  an^  whicl],  a^^^  Ij^Munag 
to  enlist  our^ympathies  o^  ^^?  sid^  Af  o7irnM^^^a>*A  ^^^^^^^ 
love  and  admire  the  criminal,  plunge  hjm^t  thar^toge  into  mis- 

because  they  showed  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  thcLend^vioe  did 
not  prosperT^This  right-headedness  and  right-heartedness,  this 
healthy  soundness  of  judgment  and  of  principle  in  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  are  among  those  qualities  for  which  posterity  will 
lastingly  admire  him. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  have  often  been  compared ; 
and  the  question  has  been  mooteil  to  which  we  should  assign  su- 
periority of  genius.  It  is  one  of  those  questions  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  decided ;  but  if  asked  our  opinion — we  say  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott — and  for  these  reasons.  Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  appear, 
like  Lord  Byron,  to  have  written  under  the  influence  of  morbid 
excitement,  or  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  egotism.  He 
did  not  draw  from  out  the  burning  well  of  his  own  stormy  pas- 
sions. He  has  been  the  master  of  his  imagination,  rather  than 
the  slave.    He  has  controlled  it  as  with  the  rod  of  an  enchanter, 
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and  eompelled  it  to  do  his  bidding,  instead  of  becoming,  Kke  the 
frantic  PvtboBesfl,  tbe  uttererof  the  eloquent  ravings  which  were 
prompted  by  the  demon  that  possessed  her.  His  writings  dis- 
play a  calm  conscioosness  of  power.  There  is  in  them  nothing  of 
the  feyerishness  of  distemper ;  and  they  are  not  sallied  and  cor- 
roded  by  the  operation  of  human  passions.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  forth  upon  naturci  serene  and  unruffled,  from  the  watch- 
tower  of  a  commanding  intellect.  This  calm  superiority,  this 
dismissal  of  self,  is  most  observable  in  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Shakspeare.  We  know  not  from  their  writings  what  manner 
of  men  they  were.  They  speak  not  of  themselves.  The  pas- 
sions leave  no  trace  of  influence  on  their  marvellous  productions ; 
they  wrote  almost  as  though  they  had  been  spiritualized  beings, 
disencumbered  of  the  slough  of  humanity,-*intere8ted  in  human 
nature  rather  through  love  and  pity,  than  through  participation, 
— surveying  and  noting  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  petty  cares  and 
vain  pursuits,  that  occupied  the  world  beneath  them.  In  the 
writings  of  Sir  ^[alter  Soptt  there  is  much  of  .this  renunciation 

.x>f  self ;  but  there  is  also  an  occasional  introduc- 
tion of  it,  of  which  we  equally  approve.  We  like  to  see  it  exhi- 
bited in  those  evidences  of  mental  sunshine  and  benevolence  of 
heart,  which  beam  forth  in  his  kind  and  cheerful  view  of  nature. 
His  works  are  rich  in  generous  sentiments.  They  contain  no 
drop  of  misanthropy,  and  few  piotures  of  villainy  unmitigated 
hj  some  redeeming  trait.  It  is  singular,  that,  though  he  is 
cnarged  inith  aristocratic  illiberality,  no  writer  has  exhibited 
the  rustic  character  in  so  pleasing  a  light;  and  though  classed 
by  some  among  bigots,  he  has  shown  a  spirit  far  more  indul- 
gent and  less  cynical  than  that  of  his  accusers. 

We  may  here  notice  some  other  faults  of  which  the  Author  of 
Waverley  has  been  accused.  It  has  been  said  that  he  displays 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  progress  of  modern  civilisation,  and  labours 
too  much  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  venerable  errors  of  former 
times.  Such  a  fault  will  not  be  felt  by  one  who  reads  his  works 
aright ; — who  perceives  that  his  attachment  to  the  manners  of 
antiquity  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  poetical  attachment. 
He  is  won  by  their  picturesqueness,  and  by  their  peculiar  applica- 
bility to  those  purposes  which  lie  within  the  province  of  romance. 
But  to  suppose,  that  because  his  imagination  delights  in  them, 
his  judgment  must  approve,  is  an  unrair  deduction.  We  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  we  have 
unfortunately  in  the  writings  of  other  men  of  no  mean  talent, 
which  indicates  that  he  regards  with  an  evil  eye  the  increasing 
spirit  of  modem  improvement.  He  is  too  philanthropic  and  far- 
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sigkUd,  to  view,  with  iadiffef enc6»  mueh  kts  with  dislike,  that 
spirit  of  indostry  aod  inyentioa  wbiek  it  so  rapidly  promoting 
the  wealth  and  eomforte  of  the  human  race^ 

Again,  he  ia  accosed  of  being  partial  in  his  delineations  of 
hiatorioal  eyente*  This  is  to  try  him  as  though  he  were  an  his* 
torian ;  for  though  the  historian  is  bound  to  he  impartial,  there 
is  no  siioh  strict  obligation  for  the  norelist.  To  expect  an  ab- 
sence of  all  political  bias  in  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to 
political  saints,  is  to  expect  perhaps  almost  an  impossibility. 
A  bias  is  discernible  in  the  opinions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;•  and  we 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  viewing  it  too  indulgently,  when  we 
say,  that  it  is  opposed  to  our  own.  But  we  are  not  conscious 
of  its  having  led  him  into  any  unfairness.  Nothing  can  be  more 
impartial  than  his  tale  of  Old  Mortality.  We  may  suspect 
the  author's  leaning  towards  the  cause  of  the  Government ;  but 
we  can  collect  no  such  inference  from  this  single  story.  Each 
party  furnishes  objects  of  admiration  as  well  as  of  ridicule  and 
disgust.  While  we  condemn  the  fanaticism  of  the  insurgents,  we 
admire  them  for  their  heroism :  while  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  established  authorities  had  fewer  absurdities  on  their  side, 
we  are  presented  with  so  dark  a  picture  of  their  oppressive  ty- 
laanyf  as  more  than  justifies  the  resistance  it  oxcit^.  A  pre- 
possession for  the  Jacobite  and  Tory  cause  has  not  withheld  him 
from  doing  full  justice  to  its  opponents ;  and  from  exhibiting  in 
the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward,  those  weaknesses  which  ren- 
dered him  little  worthy  of  the  heroic  devotedness  of  his  adhe- 
rents. 

It  may  be  objected,  tiiat  the  Author  of  Waverley  too  often 
imitates  himself,  and  reproduces,  under  other  names,  characters 
which  he  has  described  before.  The  objection  is  just;  but  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  imagination  so  fertile, 
that  it  should  always  be  original,— that  it  should  never  stray 
again  into  paths  already  trodden,  but  exhibit  a  perpetual  fresh- 
ness, of  which  no  very  productive  genius,  save  Shakspeare,  has 
ever  afforded  an  example.  Though  we  are  delighted  with  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  this  author's  writings,  wo  cannot  applaud  his 
wit.  It  is  generally  clumsy,  inelq^ant,  and  verbose.  It  may  be 
more  properly  called  *  humour ;'  and  though  it  may  often  excite 
a  smile,  is  among  the  least  meritorious  parts  of  his  productions. 
There  are  several  ludicrous  incidents  well  told,  and  which  may 
raise  a  hearty  laugh ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  facetiousness  is  not 
his  forte.  Contrary  to  what  ought  to  be  the  case,  and  unmindful 
that  '  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,'  he  is  ever  most  verbose  when 
he  is  disposed  to  be  mirthful.  Many  of  his  humourists  are  tedious 
to  the  last  degree ;  and  we  are  restored  to  common  charity  with 
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them,  and  think  them  comparatively  venial,  only  by  seeing  the 
dismal  exaggerations  of  the  same  kind  of  character  in  the  novels 
of  Cooper.  We  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the  long  ban- 
tering introductions,  with  their  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  and  Cap- 
tain Clutterbnck,  and  other  such  fictions, — cumbrous,  nnamu- 
sing,  and  improbable, — pretending  to  account  for  the  production 
of  tales  which  requirea  no  such  apology.  They  are  quite  un- 
worthy to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  works  they  usher  in.  In  the 
excellent  new  edition,  which  is  enriched  with  so  many  prefaces 
and  notes  of  real  value  and  interest,  we  regret  that  this  useless 
machinery  is  preserved. 

J9eauty  of  style  is  not  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  chief  merits. 
His  choice  of  expressions  is,  however,  better  than  his  disposition 
of  them.  His  sentences  are  too  full  of  expletives, — ^too  long,  and 
loosely  arranged ;  exuberant,  like  his  fancy,  and  untrimmed,  as  if 
never  subjected  to  a  process  of  compression, — a  linue  laboTj  per- 
haps incompatible  with  the  wonderful  expedition  with  which  work 
after  work  nas  issued  from  the  press.  This  facility  of  produc- 
tion is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  almost  unexam- 
pled. Voltaire  and  Lord  Byron  have  written  some  of  their  best 
works  in  an  inconceivably  short  time.  Dryden  produced  five  act 
plays  at  the  rate  of  three  a-year.  Shakspeare  is  supposed  in  one 
year  to  have  written  five,  among  which  is  that  whereon  he  must 
have  expended  most  thought — Hamlet.  This,  considering  the 
value  of  the  productions,  would  perhaps  be  the  greatest  feat  on 
record,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  plays  had  been  wholly  in- 
vented and  written  within  the  twelvemonth — but  this  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Nevertheless,  for  long  continued  fertility  of  pen, 
perhaps  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  safely  said  to  have  never  been 
exceeded. 

Two  remarks  have  been  repeated,  till  many  receive  them  as 
undeniable  axioms ;  and  we  notice  them  only  for  that  reason. 
One  is,  that  the  Author  of  Waverley's  earliest  productions  are 
decidedly  his  best — the  other,  that  he  is  never  so  great  as  when 
ho  treads  on  Scottish  ground.  In  neither  assertion  is  there  much 
truth.  Are  Ivanhoe,  Pcveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward, 
Nigel,  and  Kenilworth,  inferior  to  St  Ronan's  Well,  the  Mo- 
nastery, and  the  Abbot  ?  May  not  the  first  mentioned  five  be 
ranked  among  the  best  of  his  novels?  and  must  they  unques- 
tionably yield  to  Rob  Roy  or  the  Antiquary  ?  or  does  one  of  our 
latest  favourites,  the  Maid  of  Perth,  betray  much  deficiency  of 
that  vigour  which  characterised  the  first-bom  Waverley  ?  Few 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

In  reviewing  the  productions  of  a  great  writer,  interesting  as 
it  may  be  to  examine  their  general  character,  and  the  nature  of 
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thoae  merits  on  which  their  fame  is  groanded,  it  is  perhaps  still 
more  interesting  to  trace  their  influence  npon  literature*     That 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  has  been  great  beyond  example.     That 
they  have  invited  a  good  deal  of  talent  to  employ  itself  in  the 
cause  of  direct  imitation,  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  their 
effects.    Nor  do  we  even  lay  most  stress  upon  the  impulse  given 
to  the  composition  of  fictitious  narrative  of  every  kind.     For 
novel-writaog,  in  general,  the  Author  of  Waverley  has  done 
mnch :  First,  be  has  made  it  a  more  creditable  exercise  of  ability 
than  it  was  previously  considered ;  and  thus  invited  to  it  many 
writers  who  might  otherwise  have  considered  it  unworthy  of  their 
regard.     But,  beyond  this,  he  has  shown  them  how  they  should 
pursue  it.    He  has  taught  them  that  in  whatever  period,  country, 
or  sphere  of  society,  their  fictions  may  be  laid,  they  must  first  look 
forth  upon  Nature.  They  must  not  indulge  the  untaught  prompt- 
ings of  a  wild  imagination,  but  set  down  only  that  which  they 
have  first  ascertained  to  be  in  accordance  with  general  truth. 
Though  fiction  may  be  truly  the  offspring  of  imagination,  it  can- 
not be  successful  unless  tutored  by  experience.    In  consequence 
of  this  newly- enlarged  view  of  the  principles  on  which  fiction 
should  be  written,  we  have,  since  the  appearance  of  Waverley, 
seen  the  fruits  of  varied  learning  and  experience  displayed  in  that 
agreeable  form ;  and  we  have  even  received  from  works  of  fiction 
what  it  would  once  have  been  thought  preposterous  to  expect— 
information.     From  some,  we  have  gathered  more  respecting  the 
manners  of  different  tribes  than  books  of  travels  have  ever  told 
us ;  and  have  obtained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  eventful  inte- 
rior of  a  soldier  or  a  sailor's  life,  and  the  real  nature  of  war  and 
its  concomitants,  than  from  all  the  gazettes  that  were  ever  pub« 
lished,  and  many  biographies  to  boot.   We  have  learnt,  too,  now 
greatly  the  sphere  of  the  Novel  may  be  extended,  and  how  capable 
it  is  of  becoming  the  vehicle  almost  of  every  species  of  popular 
knowledge. 

SUll  higher  benefits  are  derivable  from  a  right  consideration 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Without  one  word  of  direct  precept, 
^  they  have  made  us  feel  more  than  any  essays  or  lectures  ever 
did,  to  what  end  history  should  be  read,  and  in  what  manner  it 
should  be  written.  Combining  materiak  drawn  from  scattered 
sources,  they  have  given  us  pictures  of  past  days,  which  what 
is  commonly  called  history  had  neglected  to  afford.  We  now 
feel  more  fully  that  dates  and  names, — nay,  even  the  articles  of 
a  treaty,  or  the  issue  of  a  battle,  although  desirable  pieces  of 
knowledge,  are  yet  trivial,  compared  with  the  importance  and 
utility  of  being  able  to  penetrate  below  that  surface  on  which 
float  the  great  events  and  stately  pageants  of  the  time.    Since 
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history  is  *  precept  teaching  by  example/  we  mast|  in  order  to 
obtain  more  fully  the  advantages  it  can  confer,  enable  oarselves, 
— by  an  acquaintance  with  minor  details,  and  with  the  habits, 
condition,  and  opinions  of  former  races,  and  by  being  as  though 
we  had  lived  among  them, — to  institute  a  closer  comparison  he^ 
tween  the  complexion  of  their  times  and  that  of  our  own,  Ghreat 
changes  in  the  condition  and  opinions  of  a  people  will  silently 
and  gradually  take  place,  unmarked  by  any  signal  event ;  whilst 
events  the  most  striking,  and  apparently  important,  will  glitter 
and  vanish  like  bubbles  in  the  sun,  and  leave  no  visible  trace  of 
their  effect.  History  has  been  hitherto  too  prone  to  note  with 
eagerness  only  the  latter ; — avoiding,  as  if  with  disdain,  the  more 
difficult,  honourable,  and  useful  task,  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  former.  History  is,  in  truth,  the  biography  of  a  nation  ; 
and  a  history  which  n^lects,  as  unworthy  of  its  dignity,  the 
combination  of  both  these  requisites,  is  as  inferior  in  interest  and 
utility  to  a  history  which  possesses  them,  as  a  biography  contain- 
ing only  the  public  actions  of  a  great  man,  is  less  desirable  than 
one  which  admits  us  to  partake  of  his  conversation  and  opinions. 
At  present  we  have  only  the  extremes.  We  have  the  stately 
political  history  and  the  gossiping  memoir.  But  the  former  wants 
detail  and  extension  of  view ;  the  latter,  selection  and  classifica- 
tion of  materials,  and  judicious  inferences  from  attested  facts.  The 
public  now  desire  to  see  these  requisites  well  blended ;  and  to 
this  growing  desire  we  conceive  that  no  slight  impulse  has  been 
given  by  the  works  of  the  Author  of  Waverley.  People  have 
been  surprised  to  find  in  novels  new  lights  which  history  never 
gave ;  and  for  which,  though  it  could  not  have  afforded  them 
in  an  equal  degree,  they  ought  at  least  to  have  been  prepared. 
History  has  been,  in  consequence  of  his  works,  much  read  by 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  neglected  it.  Still  more,  per- 
haps, has  enquiry  been  directed  towards  its  adjuncts  and  sub- 
sidiaries—  towards  biographical  and  antiquarian  researches. 
Never  has  the  press  been  more  fertile  than  during  the  last  ten 

? rears  in  this  species  of  agreeable  lore— in  memoirs,  diaries,  and 
etters ;  which  convey  much  amusing  information,  and  some  that 
may  with  truth  be  called  valuable.  An  increasing  appetite  for 
this  species  of  knowledge  has  called  forth  stores,  of  which  the 
worth  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated  till  now. 

If  the  public  demand  should  incite  any  writer  of  sufficient 
ability  to  produce  that  desideratum  in  our  literature,  a  History, 
which,  to  accuracy  and  deep  research,  shall  add  a  comprehensive 
view  of  all  that  is  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and 
indicative  of  its  condition,  and  which  shall  describe  with  the 
graphic  vigour  of  romance,  we  shall  have  obtained  a  treasure  of 
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great  prioa.  We  shall  be  gratefal  to  tneh  a  writer :  but  with 
our  gratitude  to  him  must  be  mingled  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
great  Noreliat,  who,  by  works  which  have  been  ignorantly  cen- 
eared  for  tampering  with  the  majesty  of  history,  a^d  perverting 
ita  (aeta,  has  given  an  impolse  by  which  the  troe  study  of  history 
has  been  largely  promoted.  For  this  service,  we  little  doubt, 
posterity  will  award  its  thanks.  What  other  thanks  it  may 
award — ^what  judgment  it  may  pass  on  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
ia  an  n^ess  speculation.  The  frequent  reversal  of  judgments 
which  every  age  has  thought  immutable,  shoidd  teach  us  discre- 
tion in  our  prophesyings.  Time  may  raise  up  other  writers,  whose 
comparative  greatness  may  deprive  him  of  his  present  eminence ; 
but  it  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  originality,  and  of 
having  first  opened  a  new  and  delightfal  path  in  literature.  Not 
in  a  presumptuous  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  as  a  token  of  our  pre- 
sent admiration,  we  will  say,  that  we  think  his  Novels  likely  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
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[19  pamphlet,  which  is  not  undeserving  of  notice  on  its  own 
account,  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  offering  some  re- 
marks on  the  views  of  the  different  sects  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
statesmen,  and  of  illustrating  the  connexion  of  these  views  with 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Re- 
venue of  our  Eastern  possessions.  Our  present  observations 
may  be  considered  as  supplemental  to  a  former  article*  on  the 
subject  of  British  India ;  and  we  are  not  without  the  hope, 
that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  engaged  in  the  important 
enqniriee  lately  instituted  by  Parliament,  on  that  vast  subject 
The  happiness  of  millions  is  spspended  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  it;  and  it  is^  therefore,  of  the 
highest  practical  importance  that  the  grea^  questions  at  is- 
sue should  be  fiJrly  and  distinctly  exhibited  to  the  public 
eye,  with  all  their  pominent  features,  and  in  every  cardinal 
point  of  view.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
no  error  can  be  considered  unimportant  The  slightest  legbla- 
tive  aolecism,  originating  in  ignorance  or  oversight,  may  occa- 
sion incalculable  mischief;  a  single  wise  and  benevolent  enact- 
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ment,  on  the  other  hand,  may  become  the  parent  spring  of  a 
perennial  stream  of  blessings.  England  cannot  confer  any  moral 
benefits  upon  her  Indian  possessions  without  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest of  conseqnent  advantages.  We  have,  in  short,  the  strong- 
est motives  to  act  wisely,  and  we  should,  therefore,  in  common 
prudence,  provide  ourselves,  before  the  moment  for  action  ar- 
rives, with  an  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  ground  upon 
which  our  operations  must  necessarily  be  carried  on. 

Those  who  undertake  to  govern  a  people  occupying  a  place 
of  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority  in  the  socisu  scale,  must 
needs  encounter  a  difficulty,  which,  if  they  would  escape 
constant  disappointments,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  They 
must  find  it,  upon  all  occasions  of  importance,  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme nicety  to  determine  the  exact  spot  |upon  which  the  ad- 
vancing footstep  of  improvement  should  be  placed,  so  as  at  once 
to  avoid  unnecessary  tardiness  of  progress,  and  the  opposite  error 
of  precipitate  movement,  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  people 
in  general  are  prepared  to  accompany  their  rulers.  The  last 
was  Lord  Cornwallis's  mistake.  From  it,  both  the  masters 
of  British  India,  and  the  great  body  of  their  subjects,  have 
reaped  bitter  fruits ;  and  the  mistake  was  repeated,  in  spite  of  ex- 
perience, when  Lord  Wellesley  extended  the  system  of  his  prede- 
cessor, unmodified  and  uncorrected,  to  the  ceded  and  conquered 
provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Madras,  as  influenced  chiefly  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  even  before  he  presided  over  its  counsels,  affords  some 
instances  of  the  opposite  error.  That  very  able  and  benevolent 
statesman  appears  to  us  to  have  fallen  at  least  as  far  short  of  the 
happy  medium,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  overstepped  it.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  errors  of  both  these  eminent  and  excellent  men 
to  their  several  springs.  They  had  been  brought  up  in  different 
schools.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  learnt  in  Europe  to  reverence 
abstract  principles :  he  knew  that  there  were  many  among  the 
humbler  classes  in  England,  quite  as  intelligent,  with  respect  to 
matters  immediately  aJSTecting  their  own  interests,  as  those  who 
legislated  for  them ;  he  was  aware  that  they  could  defend  them- 
selves against  the  aggressions  of  their  superiors  with  little  or  no 
direct  assistance  from  the  executive ;  he  had  seen  that  in  Europe 
the  laws  derived  their  chief  efficacy  from  the  concurrent  feelings 
and  unbought  assistance  of  the  community;  and  he  thought 
that  the  people  of  India  wanted  nothing  beyond  corresponding 
institutions  to  qualify  them  for  their  use  and  enjoyment.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  on  the  contrary,  had  lived  from  his  very  boy- 
hood among  the  natives  of  India ;  and  the  situations  which  he 
held  during  the  most  considerable  period  of  his  career,  had 
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placed  him  in  the  closest,  connexion  with  them — in  what  he  calls 

*  their  best  formsj  as  industrious  and  intelligent  husbandmen 

*  and  mannfacturers/  Regarding  them  chiefly  in  these  parti- 
cular relations  of  life,  and  contrasting  even  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  raral  institutions,  privileges,  and  habits,  with  the  utter 
anarchy  and  misrule  which  prevailed  in  every  other  walk  and 
department  of  native  society ;— observing,  also,  or  hearing  from 
every  quarter,  many  proore  that  the  course  pursued  by  Lord 
Comwallis  had  failed  to  produce  the  benefits  which  his  be* 
nevolence  had  contemplated — Sir  Thomas  adopted  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  opinion.  He  was  not  contented  to  found  his 
measnres  upon  a  basis  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  customs  of 
Asiatics,  and,  whilst  he  consulted  and  humoured  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  to  take  advantage  of  European  models  and 
experience  in  the  erection  of  the  superstructure.  He  thought 
that  the  whole  building,  *  from  turret  to  foundation-stone,' 
should  be  purely  OrienttJ;  and  he  reprobated,  as  vanity  and  arro- 
gance, the  notion  that  in  dispensing  justice  to  Hindoos,  or  raising 
a  land-tax  from  them,  it  was  possible  to  improve  upon  the  im- 
memorial practices  of  the  people  themselves,  if  restored  to 
their  pristine  fitness  and  propriety.  <  Objections,'  he  says,  *  may 

*  be  urged  to  every  system.     It  is  enough  to  recommend  it  to 

*  our  adoption,  to  know  that  it  is  the  common  one  of  the  coun- 
<  try/  *  The  people  must  understand  their  own  concerns  best; 
and  it  is  mere  presumption  to  think  of  dictating  to  a  race  who 
have  been  civilized  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  who  tilled 
the  earth  and  wolre  long  cloth  and  muslins,  whilst  our  own  an* 
castors  depended  on  the  chase  for  food,  and  had  no  better  cover- 
ing than  a  coat  of  pigment. 

Systems  so  discordant  have  naturally  produced  very  opposite 
effects.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  too  precipitate  to  allow  his  favour- 
ite scheme  a  fair  chance  of  success ;  but,  if  we  desire  to  form  an 
equitable  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  we  must  leave  that 
ctrciinuilanoe  and  its  evil  consequences  out  of  our  calculation. 
For  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  the  rights  of  the  actual  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  might  have  been  defined  and  secured,  and 
every  intermediate  tenure  between  the  l^husbandman  and  the 
Zemindar,  who  was  responsible  to  the  state  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  revenue,  placed  beyond  the  hazard  of  infringement, 
previously  to  the  formation  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  with- 


*  Minute  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  dated  Slst  December,  1824. — See 
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oat  any  change  or  deraDgement  of  the  principle  of  the  plan;* 
and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  precisely  the  same  reforms  might 
have  been  introduced  in  the  aepartments  of  police  and  criminal 
jastice,  without  those  oversights  and  unnecessary  dislocations  of 
existing  rights  and  usages,  which  produced  such  a  full  and  early 
harvest  of  crime  and  misery.  These  were  all  extraneous  cir« 
cumstances,  for  which  the  plan  itself  was  nowise  responsible ; 
seeing  that  it  would  have  remained  essentially  the  same  if  they 
had  never  been  permitted  to  vitiate  it.  The  system,  therefore, 
can  only  be  blamed  for  its  hyper- European  character; — ^ita 
complexity  and  refinement,  with  reference  to  the  intelligence  of 
those  with  and  for  whom  it  was  to  work ;  and  its  miscalculation 
both  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
them,  in  the  administraUon  of  civil  justice. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  these  errors  were  deeply  and 
extensivelv  mischievous.  There  was  a  great  revolution  of  pro- 
perty, and  many  old  and  opulent  famiUes  were  broken  down 
by  tM  direct  operation  of  the  very  system  which  professed  to 
establish  or  maintain  a  permanent  landed  aristocracy.  ^  It  is 
said  by  some,'  observes  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  <  Uiat  we  created 
the  Zemindm:  it  is  known  to  all  that  we  have  destroyed 
most  of  themt  They  could  not  collect  their  rents  as  they  used 
to  do ;  thev  fell  in  arrear,  and  we  sold  their  lands :  they  and 
their  famihes  were  ruined.'t  By  the  transfers  thus  occasioned, 


^  We  have  Mr  Henry  Colebrook's  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  coiintry  where  due  enquiries  had  been  instituted, 
and  the  results  recordedi  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  Perma- 
nent Setdement,  the  rights  of  cultivators  and  under-tenants  in  general 
have  been  amply  protected  against  the  encroachroents  of  the  Zemin- 
dars. ^  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  twenty-four  Pergunnahs,— * 
the  district  that  surrounds  Calcutta.  See  his  Minute  in  the  Selec* 
tumi,  vol.  i^  p.  fi6S« 

t  SekdwMy  vol.  ii.  n.  69,  Sir  Henry  proceeds, — « No  doubt,  the 
sale  of  the  old  Zemindaries  was  in  itself  an  event  to  be  deplored. 
It.  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  ruin  of  so  many  ancient  fkmi* 
lies  without  pain ;  but  this  event  appears  not  to  have  been  fore- 
seeui  or  intended  by  the  government  of  BengaL  I  do  not  pretend 
that  we  are  wholly  exempt  from  blame,  n  e  ought  to  have  per^ 
ceived  the  consequence  of  suddenly  rescuing  our  subjects  from  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors.  It  was  unjust  towards  the  Zemindars, 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  their  land-tax  for  ever  at  about  eighteen 
shillings  in  the  pound,  not  to  explain  fully  that  we  had  resolved  to 
attempt  a  very  great  innovation,  to  introduce  on  a  sudden  a  scheme 
quite  unknown,  and  nerer  thought  of  in  that  region  of  the  earth ; — I 
mean  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  native  customs-extortion  and 
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a  new  raoe  of  lasdholders  was  created,  who  could  not  be  expect* 
ed  to  entertain  the  same  kindly  feelings  towards  the  peasantry 
at  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  had  held  their  estates  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  long  line  of  proprietors ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  certain,  that  die  pictures  which  represent  the  latter  class  as  a 
body  of  rural  patriarchs,  attached  to  the  cultivaUNrs  by  the 
strongest  reciprocal  bonds  of  attachment,  whilst  their  successors 
are  ^ikubited  as  very  monsters  of  rackrent  and  extortion,  are 
grossly  oTcrcharged.  Still,  no  doubt,  many  strong  associations, 
whidi  combined  some  principles  both  of  good  and  evil,  were 
rodely  dissevered  by  the  alienations  in  question.  The  police  was 
for  some  years  sadly  ineffective ;  not  a  few  whom  the  old  system 
bad  supplied  with  bread,  were  thrown  loose  and  hungry  upon 
society ;  and  all  these  evils  had  ample  time  to  gather  strength 
and  virulence,  whilst  the  rulers  who  immediately  succeeded 
Lord  CSomwallis  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  distant  wars  or 
negotiations,  affecting  the  very  existence  of  our  supremacy,  to 
aij^rd  the  requisite  attention  to  the  internal  economy  oi  the 
empire* 

All  these  circumstances,  however,  did  not  destroy  the  prin- 
dples  of  improvement  involved  in  Lord  Comwallis's  arrange- 
ments* The  suddenness  and  extent  of  the  forward  movement 
was  the  cause  of  great  suffering  to  those  among  the  upper  classes, 
who  were  unprepared,  by  education  and  habit,  to  advance  with 
the  advancing  ^institutions  of  the  government ;  but  still,  much 
valuable  ground  was  won  for  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
The  demands  of  the  statcupon  the  soil  were  limited  for  ever  to 
a  certain  specified  sum ;  and  courts  of  justice  were  established, 
open  alike  to  the  rich  and  poor,  and  armed  with  power  to  afford 
effectual  protection  and  redress  to  all  who  might  be  aggrieved 
by  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  government  The  collector  now, 
for  the  first  time  for  many  ages,  ceased  to  sit  as  judge  upon 
his  own  actions ;  he  was  bound  down  by  laws,  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  native  languages,  to  a  definite  fine  of  conduct ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  overstepping  these  bounds,  the  govern- 
ment pledged  itself  to  meet  its  subjects  in  the  courts  of  law, 
upon  terms  of  perfect  equality.  This  was  a  state  of  things  such 
as  probably,  up  to  that  day,  no  Asiatic  ever  pictured  to  himself 
in  tfie  most  sanguine  of  his  day-dreams  ;-*-such  certainly  as  never 
had  been  realiMd  in  any  land,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
ms  to  the  extremity  of  China.  Boons  of  this  nature  conferred 
upon  a  people,  however  depressed,  necessarily  stimulate  their 
minds  into  a  d^pacity  for  their  full  amHreciation ;  and  create,  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  that  sense  of  uneasiness  under  want,  (utterly 
oaknowB  during  the  torpor  produced  by  political  bondage  and 
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systematic  extortion,)  which  leads  men  to  detect  defects  in  the 
existing  policy  of  their  rulers.  The  honour  is  due  to  Lord 
Cornwallis  of  having  first  administered  this  excitement  to  the 
lethargic  slumbers  in  which  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  had 
been  locked  for  centuries.  The  shock  was  abrupt,  but  its  evil 
consequences  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  its  blessings 
only  are  felt  by  the  present  generation.  The  moral  strength 
which  we  have  acquired  from  the  Permanent  Settlement  is  incal- 
culable. It  has  called  a  large  body  of  wealthy  capitalists  into 
existence,  who  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  self-interest  to 
that  government  which  stands  between  them  and  the  unlimited 
cupidity  of  any  new  masters.  The  low  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  government  is  enabled  to  borrow  money,  demonstrates  the 
extent  to  which  general  confidence  has  been  generated,  by  its 
faithful  adherence  to  its  engagements  in  one  particular.  The 
surplus  profits  of  the  Zemindars  are  still  more  largely  em- 
barked in  commercial  speculations ;  and  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable British  merchants  and  agents  in  Calcutta  are  deeply 
dependent  upon  native  capital,  of  which  landed  property  is  the 
universal  spring.  Wealth  has  created  a  taste  for  foreign 
luxuries,  and  afforded  leisure  for  the  study  of  occidental  litera- 
ture and  science;  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  has  co- 
operated with  the  feelings  of  security  and  independence  which 
the  policy  of  Lord  Cornwallis  first  called  into  existence,  to  en- 
lai|;e  the  minds  of  the  higher  classes,  to  render  them  intelligent 
judges  of  the  measures  of  their  rulers,  and  to  advance  them  to  a 
simultaneous  readiness  and  capacity  for  a  larger  participation  in 
the  blessings  of  good  government 

Now,  the  tendency  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  system  is  to  keep 
society  stationary;  for  it  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
people  being  necessarily  the  best  judges  of  their  own  tastes  and 
feelings,^  as  well  as  of  the  fitting  relations  between  circumstances 
and  institutions,  we  are  bound  to  submit  ourselves  entirely  to 
their  views.  It  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  existing  generation  of  Hindoos  more  enlightened 
than  their  ancestors  one  or  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  as,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  change  has  taken  place,  except  that  for  the 
worse,  effected  by  Mahommedan  usurpation,  we  must  look  back 
into  the  annals  of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and 
mould  our  government  to  exclusive  assimilation  with  the  models 
which  such  research  may  enable  us  to  discover.  We  can  offer 
no  better  illustration  of  this  theory,  than  is  afforded  by  the  lan- 

Suage  in  which  this  excellent  man  has  delineated  the  ancient  Hin- 
oo  form  of  adjudication  by  Punchayet,  or  Arbitration ;  referring, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  results  of  the  consequent  attempt  to  re- 
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vive  xt,      *  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  he  said,  <  that  trial  by 

*  Pimchayet  is  as  much  the  common  law^  of  India  in  civil  mat- 
'  ters,  as  that  by  jury  is  of  England.  No  native  thinks  that 
'  joslice  is  done  where  it  is  not  adopted.'     This  <  common  law 

*  of  India'  was  accordingly  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  judicial 
system  at  Madras,  and  peculiar  facilities  were  afforded  to  those 
who  might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  courts  of  justice, 
upon  aCuropean  model,  having  been  simultaneously  multiplied, 
and  resort  to  them  rendered  cheap  and  easy,  the  intelligence  of 
the  commnnity  fairly  outmarched  the  anxious  patron  of  ancestral 
wisdom ;  who,  as  we  observe  from  one  of  his  letters  of  that  period^ 
had  staked  the  credit  of  his  judicial  plan  upon  the  upshot  of 
that  experiment.  The  suits  decided  by  this  honoured  species  of 
Arbitration,  during  the  three  following  years,  fell  vastly  short  of 
those  determined  by  native  judges  alone.  In  other  words,  the 
people  gladly  abandoned  a  barbarous  and  insufficient  make- 
shift, as  800Q  as  they  found  rulers  wise  and  honest  enough  to 
dispense  justice  to  them,  without  taking  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
tort more  than  they  were  willing  to  pay  even  for  justice  itself. 

As  there  was  here  an  open  alternative,  our  subjects  were  not 
absolutely  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  rude  institutions  which  mis- 
government  had  forced  upon  their  forefathers.  But  it  is  ob- 
vioos  that  in  other  possible  cases,  not  only  there  may  be  no 
such  option,  but  the  narrow  policy  of  the  government  may  be  so 
acceptable  to  the  prejudices  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, — 
those  least  amenable  to  reason,  and  most  subject  to  blind  partia- 
lities,— as  to  increase  incalculably  the  difficulties  of  future  ame- 
lioration. Innovations,  introduce  them  when  and  how  you  will, 
most  be  expected,  in  Lord  Bacon's  language,  '  to  trouble  by  their 
inconformity ;'  and  it  is  contrary  to  universal  experience  to  sup* 
pose,  that  a  nation  in  the  infancy  of  civil  knowledge  should  be 
exempted,  in  making  its  first  steps,  from  the  contingency  of 
miscalculation  and  consequent  suffering.  Yet  there  are  states- 
men who  forget  that  the  weakness  of  moral  vision,  necessarily 
consequent  to  the  long  night  of  misery  through  which  countless 
generations  of  our  native  subjects  have  groaned,  renders  them 
at  present  altogether  incapable  of  forming  any  sound  or  enlar- 
ged opinions  with  regard  to  their  political  and  social  condition. 
They  forget,  too,  that  public  opinion,  however  positive  and 
sdf-wille^  is,  when  unenlightened,  as  little  trustworthy  as 
the  wildest  individual  caprice.*     It  is  very  possible,  we  know, 


^  '  To  the  ancient  customs  of  a  conntiy,  attention  is  always  due.   Ar^ 
gvments  clothed  in  the  garb  of  respect  for  ancient  usage  come  in  a 


n 
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to  ran  into  extremes  by  premature  endeavours  to  force  the 
*  children  of  a  larger  growth'  whom  we  have  to  govern,  into 
intellectual  fulness  of  stature ;  but  those  who  study  Anglo-Indian 
records  will  not  ffdl  to  perceive,  that  there  are  statesmen  who 
insist  loudly  upon  distant  dangers,  and  who  have  no  eyes  for 
the  perils  which  lie  immediately  before  them.  They  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ha2ard8  of  innovation, 
that  they  overlook  the  certain  evils  involved  in  the  perpetuation 
of  chronic  apathy.  So,  lest  a  portion  of  the  existing  generation 
should  feel  their  habits  and  prejudices  unsettled,  not  an  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  lift  our  policy  out  of  those  time-worn  ruts,  in 
which  it  may  drag  on  for  centuries  to  so  little  good  purpose  ; 
and  the  momentary  shock  which  a  stimulus  might  occasion,  is 
held  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  interfering  at  all. 

We  have  depicted,  with  some  minuteness,  the  more  marked 
characteristics  of  the  two  great  sects  of  Anglo- Indian  statesmen, 
because  of  the  especial  bearing  of  their  opinions  upon  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  vast  Revenue  derived  from  the  soil.  The  fiscal 
measures  adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis  have  been  frequently  can- 
vassed ;  but  the  merits  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  arranc^ements, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  land-tax,  never  have  been  discussed 
with  impartiality.  His  scheme  has  been  the  fertile  source  both 
of  eulogy  and  censure.  It  has  been  extolled  by  one  party  as 
the  happiest  model  of  the  union  which  may  be  effected  be- 
tween political  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  it  has  been  denounced, 
by  their  opponents,  as  the  most  grinding  and  depressing  of  all 

})068ible  systems  of  taxation.    Between  such  wide  extremes  there 
B  abundmice  of  room  for  the  truth  to  lie  concealed.     We  shall 
Sroceed  to  search  for  it ;  and,  in  forming  our  estimate,  shall  en- 
eavour,  at  least,  to  hold  the  balance  even. 
Most  of  our  readers  must  be  aware,  that  the  Revenue  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  India  has  from  time  immemorial  been  drawn  di- 
rectly and  almost  exclusively  from  the  land,  in  an  anomalous 


plausible  form  ;  but  we  must  not  allow  ounelvet  to  be  entirely  carried 
away  by  their  pleasing  appearance :  we  should  first  consider  what  are 
their  natural  effects  and  actual  results.  To  follow  customs,  usages,  and 
practices,  radically  bad,  because  they  were  observed  by  the  preceding 
government,  is  only  to  perpetuate  evil,  and  obstruct  improvement.*—* 
Mr  Fullerton's  Minute,  sSelectiofis,  vol.  iv.  p.  51. 

*  We  talk  of  respecting  the  usages  of  the  people.  Thb  is  a  good  rule, 
when  the  usages  are  good :  but  many  of  tne  native  usages  are  in  the 
highest  degree  barbarous  and  absurd,  and  we  are  not  quite  so  barbarous 
and  absurd,  I  hope,  as  to  encourage  them/— Sir  Henry  Strachey's  Minute, 
Sehcttonsp  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 
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form,  holding  a  middle  character  between  tax  and  rent  The 
extreme  seTeritv  of  this  impost,  absorbing,  at  times,  the  whole 
produce,  with  the  exception  of  a  bare  sufficiency  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  wretched  cultivator,  and  seed  for  the  ensuing  season, 
concurred  with  general  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  to  destroy,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  all  distinct  indications  ci  proprietary 
riehts.  For  many  years  before  we  attained  our  supremacyy 
'vmeiher  in  Bengal,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar^ 
there  had  been  no  law  but  that  of  the  strong  hand,~*no  stability 
either  of  dominion  or  institutions ;  and  men  who  sowed,  often 
without  any  very  confident  assurance  of  being  permitted  to  rem, 
and  always  under  a  conviction  that  they  were  labouring  upon  the 
vo$  noft  tdris  principle^  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  curious 
with  regard  to  tenures.  Still  there  certainly  was,  in  many  in* 
stances,- a  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  soil,  so  strong  as  to  survive 
the  cruelty  of  domestic  extortioners,  and  the  ^  besom  of  destruc* 

*  tion*  with  which  the  land  was  almost  always  periodically  swept 
by  invading  armies.  But  these  feelings  seem  to  have  differed  ma* 
terially  in  every  province  of  the  mighty  empire  once  ruled  by  the 
Mogul  princes — not  merely  in  character  and  intensity, but  as  they 
operated  upon  men  holding  distinct  stations  in  the  social  chain^ 
and  connected  with  the  soil  by  various  and  dissimilar  rdations* 
Hence,  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  rule,  arose  strong  contrarie- 
ties of  opinion,  among  the  best  informed  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  with  regard  to  the  comparative  validity  of  the  claims 
advanced  by  the  several  agricultural  classes,  as  well  as  [to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  lien  of  the  state.  To  quote  the  language 
of  Mr  Tucker,  a  gentleman  of  great  practical  experienoe,  ^  the 

<  Zemindars  (literally  landholders)  were  generally  suppoeed  to 

*  be  the  proprietors,  partly  Arom  their  Persian  designation,  and 
'  partly  ftrom  their  bemg  found  more  generally  in  possession ;  but 

*  it  was  maintained  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  persons  were 

*  mere  officers  of  government,  and  that,  according  both  to  theory 

*  and  usage,  the  sovereign,  as  lord  paramount,  possessed  a  right 

*  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  every  acre  of  land :  others 

*  contended  tnat  the  Malicks,  or  village  Zemindars,  were  the 

<  rightful  proprietors ;  and  others,  again,  that  no  right  of  pro- 

*  perty  could  be  traced  beyond  the  Ryot,  (or  husbandman,). the 

*  heads  of  villages,  or  the  village  community,  who  cultivated  the 

*  land  in  common/  The  question,  thus  involved  in  doubts  and 
difficulties,  has  been  further  darkened  by  the  rash  dogmatism 
which  has  founded  general  conclusions,  with  r^ard  to  landed 
rights  and  tenures  throughout  India,  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  a 
few  facts  collected  in  two  or  three  petty  provinces  at  its  southern 
extremity ;  and  by  the  assumption  that  theories  (referring  to  a 
state  of  society  originating  in  remote  times,  and  among  a  bar* 
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barouB  people)  moat  neoewarily  be  extraTagant,  which  clash  with 
Earopean  notionB  of  property,  and  of  <  the  eternal  fitness  of 

*  things/ 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  plan  for 
the  settlement  and  collection  of  the  Public  Revenue,  commonly 
called  the  Ryotwar  System^  is  the  destruction  or  abandonment 
of  all  intermediate  agency  between  the  stioendiary  officers  of 
the  government  and  the  actual  cultivators  or  the  soil.  No  mid- 
dleman of  any  description  is  recognised.  The  Ryot,  or  husband- 
man, is  to  become  the  immediate  tenant  of  the  state — a  privi- 
lege which,  it  is  said,  <  he  highly  values ;'  the  character  and  capa- 
biUties  of  every  field  are  to  be  ascertained  by  surveys  of  the 
most  accurate  and  detailed  description ;  upon  the  data  so  acqui- 
red the  annual  rent  is  to  be  calculated,  after  considerable  deduc- 
tions, <  because  it  is  the  tendency  of  an  assessment,  proceeding 
'  from  single  fields  to  a  larger  portion  of  territory,'  to  be  *  exces- 

*  sive ;'  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  settlement  perpetual, — 
leaving  the  waste  land,  which  is  also  to  be  classed  and  valued 
at  the  survey,  to  be  taken  into  cultivation,  at  the  discretion  of 
Ryots  tilling  the  adjacent  fields,  as  a  stock  for  the  future 
enhancement  of  the  revenue.  Further,  the  tax  being  fixed,  not 
upon  the  Ryot,  but  on  the  land,  and  upon  that,  not  on  the  aggre- 
gate, but  on  every  separate  plot,  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  retain 
or  abandon  as  much  as  he  may  think  expedient. 

Now,  regarding  it  upon  paper,  and  leaving  out  of  sifht,  for  the 
moment,  one  or  two  circumstances  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  there  is  much  in  the  details  of  this  scheme  which  seems  to 
demand  unmixed  commendation.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  general  philanthropy,  nor  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  natives  of  the  province  for  whose  benefit  he  first 
struck  out  his  system ;  and  it  is  but  doing  him  bare  justice  to 
acknowledge,  tnat  he  strove  most  earnestly  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  existing  government  for  the  conclusion  of  the  settlement 
upon  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  poor  cultivators,  whose 
cause  he  so  zealously  espoused.  Still,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  general  principle  of  his  plan,  when  considered  as  a  system 
nrging  claims  of  universal  fitness,*  is  objectionable  to  a  degree 


*  We  do  no  wrong  to  the  advocates  of  the  Ryotwar  System  in 
assuming  that  such  are  their  views.  The  author  of  the  <  Sketch'  says, 
'  Happily  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  petty  owners  in  the  ceded  and  con- 
quered provinces  of  Bengal  to  whom  relief  may  still  be  extended. 
They  have  a  claim  upon  us  for  a  fixed  assessment  of  their  lands,  and 
upon  them  those  benefits  which  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  anxious,  thirty 
years  ago,  to  confer  upon  the  ryots  of  Madras,  may  still  be  conferred.* 
Pp.  23,  24. 
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more  than  sufficient  to  coanterrail  those  elements  of  good  which 
it  unquestionably  contains ;  and  farther,  that  the  scheme  itself, 
wlien  dissected  and  examined  in  all  its  bearings, — with  reference 
more  particularly  to  its  necessary  machinery  and  collateral  sup* 
ports, — ^loses  very  much  of  that  superiority  which,  on  the  first 
Uush,  it  may  seem  to  possess  over  other  modes  of  revenue  ad- 
ministration. That  we  may  be  as  clear  as  possible,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  keep  these  two  heads  of  objection  separate. 

To  address  ourselveS)  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  justice  of  the 
system,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  policy,  we  would  enquire 
how  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
concurrent  liens  upon  the  soil  ?  The  author  of  the  *  Sketch' 
gives  us  two  applications  of  the  principles  of  the  plan,  which  can 
hardly,  we  thinlc,  be  reconciled,  when  regarded  in  die  point  of 
view  which  the  above  question  suggests,  lie  tells  us  (p.  43,) 
that  <  the  system  meddles  not  with  rights,  with  tenures,  or  with 

*  occupancy.     Its  leading  principle  is,  a  recognition  of  proprie- 

*  tary  right,  with  an  accurate  definition  and  enregisterment  of 

*  the  public  demand  upon  each  portion  of  the  land.'  This  seems 
plausible  enough ;  except  that  to  those  who  are  well  aware  that 
in  many  parts  of  India  there  are  other  rightful  claims  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land,  besides  those  enjoyed  by  the  cultivator,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  system  must  appear  rather  a  misnomer. 
Afterwards,  we  are  informed,  (p.  53,)  that  *  the  questionof  amount 

*  in  the  assessment  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  principle  of  the 
*'  Ryotwar  system,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is,  that  the 

*  public  revenue  should  be  collected  from  each  individual  Ryot, 
'  without  the  intervention  of  middlemen.'  We  are  not  told  how 
it  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  any  unaccommodating  landholder, 
who,  without  disputing  the  hereditary  title  and  specific  rights  of 
the  cultivating  husbandman,  may  bring  forward  stubborn  facts 
to  prove,  that  his  forefathers  have  held  uninterrupted  possession 
of  a  money  or  corn  rent,  for  some  two  or  three  centuries.  Nor, 
in  the  event  of  the  settlement  being  formed  with  a  party  substan- 
tiating such  a  right,  are  we  apprised  in  what  degree  the  here- 
ditary cultivator  will  be  better  protected  and  more  independent 
under  such  a  landlord,  than  if  he  held  from  a  Zemindar  of  Lord 
Comwallis's  recognition. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  our  position  is  not  merely  hypotheti- 
caL  There  are  now  lying  before  us,  in  manuscript,  Extracts 
from  a  Report  presented  to  the  Supreme  Government  in  No- 
vember 1827,  by  Mr  Hugh  Christian,  a  revenue  officer  of  great 
intelligence  and  experience ;  especially  in  those  *  ceded  and  con- 

*  quered  provinces,'  to  which  the  author  of  the  *  Sketch'  is 
anxious  to  extend  the  Ryotwar  system.  <  I  recollect,'  says  he, 
(  making  some  enquiries  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Ryots  in  the 
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*  difltrict  of  Etawmb)  but  I  wm  unable  to  arrive  at  any  eatis- 

<  factory  eoncloeion  fi*oin  the  want  of  precise  informaiion.     In 

<  eome  eetates^  tbe  cultivators  bad  been  treqiiently  driven  off  their 

*  lands  by  the  Zemindars ;  in  others,  they  had  been  uniformly 

<  well  treated,  enjoying  undisturbed  occupancy.     It  appeared  to 

<  be  tbe  general  opinion,  that  all  classes  of  the  village  community 

*  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  tks  Managing  Owner,  whose 

*  immediate  relations  had  some  deference  paid  to  them,  in  regard 

*  to  the  terms  on  which  they  cultivated,  the  rate  of  rent  being 

*  comparatively  low;  that  botii  the  resident  and  non-resident 

*  Ryots  were,  in  fiict,  tenants  at  will ;  nrither  the  one  nor  the 

*  other  having  the  power  of  transferring  tbe  right  of  prop^y» 

*  without  the  sanction  of  the  proprietor. On  an  examina- 

*  tion  of  the  official  records  of  the  Canoongoes  *   for  years 

*  antecedent  to  die  British  Government,  I  have  observed  on 

*  several  occasions,  that  the  names  of  persons  have  been  inserted 

*  as  *  Zemindars*  in  the  occupancy  of  villages,  without  fiirther 

*  specification  or  reservation  of  the  righte  of  others;  but  in  the 

*  same  accounts  the  word  *  Mokudum'  (head-man)  has  been 

<  made  use  of  in  succeeding  years,  without  any  alteration  of 

<  names.     Thus,  there  was  an  evident  confusion  in  the  deeigna- 

*  tion,  the  terms  being  indiscriminately  applied ;  although  the 

*  title  to  hold  the  lands  remained  unimpaired,  and  was  acknow- 

*  lodged  by  the  village  conununity ;  the  members  of  which  had 

*  been  accustomed,  J¥om  time  immemorialj  to  ofier  presents  in 

*  token  of  subjection,  or  as  a  mark  of  respect,  on  particular  fies* 

<  tivak.     The  recorded  Zemindars  appear  to  have  possessed  a 

*  right  to  the  land  different  from,  and  superior  to  that  of  any 

<  other  hereditary  occupant,  and  the  term  implied  something 

<  more  than  a  mere  agent  of  government'  Here  is  a  state  of 
agricultural  relations,  obtaining  very  extensively  throughout 
those  provinces  under  the  government  of  Bengal,  where  the 
assessment  is  not  yet  fixed  in  perpetuity,  which  must  render  the 
introduction  of  the  Ryotwar  System  either  an  act  of  spoliation, 
or  a  nullity;  according  as  the  settlement  may  be  formed  in 
favour  of  one  or  the  other  party  possessing  liens  upon  the  soil. 
A  similar  dilemma  must  present  itself  In  those  provinces  of 
Madras  where  the  *  Meerassy*  right  exists,  whenever  the  per- 
sons possessing  the  privilege  implM  by  that  term  have  underlet 
a  part  of  their  villages  in  perpetuity.f 


I      iiMhi 


*  The  record*keep6n  of  esch  Pergonnsb,  or  subdimion  of  a  District  or 
,Zaiab.' 

f  *  Meerassy  righto  exist  chiefly  in  tbe  district  of  Cbinglepaty  in  the 
country  of  Tanjorcy  in  the  province  of  Arcot,  and  generally  in  all  the 
southern  districto;  and  here  the  inhabitanto  enjoy  the  privilege  of  trans- 


\ 
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This  objection  may  be  deemed  local ;  but  we  will  now  meet 
the  question  upon  broader  grounds.  Mr  Elphinstone  is  by  no 
means  singular  in  declaring,  that '  it  is  generally  the  eflbctof  our 

*  institutions  to  break  down  the  upper  classes  of  native  society, 

*  and  to  level  all  ranks*'*  His  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  everv  man  of  intelligence  who  has  been  led  to 
reflect  on  the  driu  of  our  jpolicv ;  and  no  one  has  expressed  a 
more  decided  opinion  than  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  '  Mr  Graeme,^ 
be  observes,  *  has  taken  a  liberal  and  judicious  view  of  the  sob- 

*  jecL*    He  savs,  *  that  by  leaving  a  rent  to  the  landlord,  a  class 

*  will  then  be  formed  of  men,  whose  ideas  not  being  exclusively 

*  confined  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  or  to  original  occupations, 

*  will  become  possessed  of  education  to  qualify  them  to  be  intelli- 

*  gent  arbitrators  in  disputes,  and  able  revenue  and  public  officers 

*  of  eovemment.  It  is  by  means  of  such  men  alone  that  any  gene- 

<  ral  improvement  in  knowledge,  in  morals,  and  religion,  can  be 

*  brought  about^f  ^  Again,  at  a  later  period  of  his  long  experience, 
he  obeerves,  that   *  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  our 

<  government  in  India,  is  its  tendency  to  lower  or  destroy  the 

*  higher  ranks  of  society,  to  bring  them  all  too  much  to  one  level, 
'  and,  by  depriving  them  of  their  former  weight  and  influence, 

*  to  render  them  less  useful  instruments  in  the  internal  adminis- 
'  tration  of  the  country/  Strange  that  this  should  be  the  lan- 
guage of  a  statesman  whose  beau  ideal  of  land  taxation  was  a 
system,  under  which,  in  the  district  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
best  administered,  and  to  work  most  effectively,  the  new  *  tenants 

*  in  cttpite^*  paid  each  upon  an  avera£[e,  in  1828-29,  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  Madras  rupees  19,  or  L.1,  ISs.  per  annum4 

Multiplying  the  revenue  by  three — to  give  every  advantage  to 
the  advocates  of  the  system — we  find  that  the  gross  produce 
raised  by  each  Rvot  amounts  on  the  average  to  57  rupees,  or 
L.4,  198.  After  liquidating  the  demands  of  the  State,  there  re- 
mains in  his  bands  for  the  supply  of  every  physical  and  moral 
want  of  himself  and  family, — to  furnish  seed  com,  to  maintain 


rt^ 


ferriDg  by  gift,  salcy  or  otherwise*  In  some  Tillages^  the  Meeraasidar 
has  passed  to  Ulcadis,  subordinate  to  hini|  a  deed  of  permanent  and  here- 
ditary property^  after  which  the  Meerassidar  cannot  remove  him,  or  place 
any  other  person  in  his  stead  ;  but  such  Ulcudi  is  still  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  saperiority  of  the  Meerassidar/ — Madras  Revenue  SelecUons, 
p.8S5. 

*  Evidence.   Report  to  the  House  of  Lords,  pp.  286  &  296. 

f  SeUctionSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  547  &  629. 

\  See  the  *  Sketch/  App.  No.  1,  Coimbatoer  is  the  district;  and  the  re- 
raits  are  held  up  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  plan. 
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bid  working  cattle,  and  to  meet  casualties  among  them,  the  sum 
of  38  rupees,  or  L.3,  6s ; — a  sam  about  equivalent  to  the  wages, 
which,  in  those  parts  of  India  where  they  are  lowest,  an  English 
resident  pays  to  the  humblest  of  his  menial  servants.  With  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  unassessed  comforts  and  convenien* 
ces  that  they  may  possess,  in  the  form  of  flocks  and  milch 
cattle, — for  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  and  smallness  of  their 
wants, — it  is  obvious,  that  a  people  so  situated  must  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  expression. 
Where  will  be  that  ^  opportunity  of  leisure,'  bv  which  ^  the  wis- 
^  dom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  r  How  are  such  toil*worn  tillers 
of  the  soil,  with  the  hazard  of  starvation  constantly  impending, 
to  acquire  the  information  necessary  to  render  them  *  useful 
*  instruments  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country  ?' 
How  are  they  to  raise  themselves  into  a  capacity  for  even  appre^ 
dating  the  advantages  of  *  any  general  improvement  in  know* 
^  ledge,  in  morals,  and  religion  ?'  The  acquisition  of  such  blessings 
must  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Even  agriculture,  though 
their  sole  employment,  will  be  of  the  rudest  description ;  and 
every  operation  calculated  to  extend  or  facilitate  it,  beyond  the 
excavation  of  a  small  pit  in  the  earth  in  search  of  water,  must 
be  carried  on  by  the  government. 

But  if  the  system  be  generally  adopted,  the  Government  must 
soon  participate  in  the  pauperism  of  its  subjects.  From  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  the  permanency  of 
such  a  settlement  of  the  land-tax  must  be  all  on  one  side.  The 
Government  is  bound,  in  honour  and  justice,  to  adhere  scru- 
pulously to  its  engagements,  however  produce  may  rise  in  ex- 
changeable value,  or  however  favourable  the  seasons  may  prove 
for  a  long  succession  of  years ;  whilst  any  considerable  fall  in 
prices,  though  but  transitory,  must  utterly  incapacitate  the 
Ryots  for  fulfilling  their  contracts.  We  have  the  unexception- 
able authority  of  Mr  Hodgson  for  stating,  that  a  considerable  de- 
falcation has  already  been  experienced  from  this  cause ;  indeed, 
we  doubt  <  whether  the  money  price  for  rent  can  stand  at  alL"*^ 
A  deficient  harvest,  returning  no  grain  that  the  Ryot  can  dis- 
pose of  without  famishing  himself,  will  obviously  produce  the 
same  effects  in  an  aggravated  degree ;  for  men  so  needy  and 
ignorant  as  such  husbandmen  must  necessarily  be,  will  assu- 
redly be  quite  as  improvident  as  their  prototypes  in  Ireland. 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  distraint  or  coercion,  whilst  the 
immediate  advantage  will  be  trifling,  will  utterly  destroy  all 


*  See  his  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords. — ^Lords'  Report. 
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bopes  of  fat  are  stability  of  revenae.    Indeed,  tbe  aatbor  of 
the  *  Sketcb'  admits,  that  *  to  whatever  extent  improvement 

<  may  be  carried,  we  must  never  expect  to  realize  the  project 

<  of  an  unvarying  revenue  ;*  and  apprises  us,  that  the  Ryot 
is  entiUed  *  to  claim  a  remission  of  the  public  tax,  whenever, 

*  from  bad  seasons  or  other  accidents,  he  may  be  disabled  from 

*  paying  it  in  fall/*  The  plain  fact  is,  that  whatever  may  be 
tbe  title  of  the  Ryot  to  dum  such  remission,  or  the  extent  of 
bis  inability,  the  Government  must  grant  it,  as  often  as  the 
failare  of  the  carrent  harvest  may  incapacitate  its  pauper  tenants 
in  capite  for  the  liquidation  of  the  tax.  Nor,  under  such  n 
system,  could  there  be  an  accumulation  of  capital  in  any  hands, 
available  to  meet  such  temporary  exigencies.  Were  the  plan 
extended  over  all  the  provinces  subject  to  Madras,  allowing 
twenty  years  for  the  full  developement  of  its  elements  of  uni- 
versal poverty,  and  all  communication  with  the  treasury  of  the 
Supreme  Gh>vemment  cut  off,  two  or  three  consecutive  bad  crops 
would  reduce  that  presidency  to  a  state  of  irremediable  bank* 
ruptcy. 

The  supporters  of  the  Ryotwar  system  have  made  it  their 
uniform  boast,  that  they  have  consulted  the  customs  and 
opinions  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  all  European  theories  and  maxims.  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  the  great  body  of  the  agricultural 
community,  to  whose  guidance  we  are  to  commit  ourselves,  are 
qualified  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  with  respect  to  their 
own  permanent  interests ;  or  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
remote  inflaence  of  measures,  which  may  seem  to  promise  them 
some  immediate  advantages,  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the 
society  to  which  they  belong  ?  Besides  the  common  disqualifiea* 


*  Whilst  making  these  admissiond,  he  maintains,  that  the  expectation  of 
an  *■  nnyarying  revenue/  nnder  any  system,  is  *  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
reasonable, because  it  is  opposed  to  nniyersal  experience.'    We  would 
meet  this  assertion  by  stating,  that  the  land-tax  of  Bengal  has  been 
<  nnvarying,'  from  the  date  of  Lord  Comwallts's  settlement,  <  during  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years,  in  which  unfayourablo  seasons  and  deficient 
harvests  have  certainly  been  experienced/ — (Tucker.)  And  at  page  913 
of  tlie  Revenue  Selections^  he  will  find  it  officially  recorded,  <  tnat  in  the 
permanently  settled  districts  subject  to  Madras,  exclusive  of  Ganjam,  the 
demand  or  settlement  for  the  last  twelve  years,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty- two  lacs  of  pagodas,  had  been  realized  to  the  ex- 
tent of  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty*seven  lacs ;  leaving  a  balance 
of  little  more  than  five  lacs,  or  somewhat  less  than  two  per  cent,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  recoverable.*    This  was  a  Zemindary  settlement,  on 
Lord  Comwallis'tf  model. 
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tions  of  ignorance  and  prejodiceioar  calculations  will  be  errone- 
ous if  we  overlook  an  especial  drawback  upon  the  value  of  native 
customs  or  institutions  as  models  for  our  imitation.  We  should 
remember  that  the  habits  and  usages  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pay  such  deference,  have  been  mostly  forced  upon  our  subjects 
by  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed 
for  centuries ;  and  that  they  are  the  growth  of  periods  when 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers ;  and 
when  no  sense  of  common  interests  bound  the  several  classes 
together  in  any  social  union.  In  such  a  condition  of  things,  the 
two  great  parties*-tbe  tax-payers  and  the  tax»gatherers-*-were 
actuated  by  no  motives  beyond  the  narrowest  and  most  benighted 
selfishness*  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  have  yet 
recovered,  in  any  considerable  aegree,  from  chronic  disorders  so 
inveterate.  Surely,  then,  unless  we  all  are  humble  enough  to 
doubt,  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  whether  the  <  eminence'  on  which 
we  appear  to  stand,  be  not  the  mere  inflation  of  arrogance ;  it 
becomes  us  rather  to  lead  than  to  follow  a  people  whom  we  find 
in  such  a  situation.  Without  being  peculiarly  self-opinionated, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  question  whether  men  who  are  practically 
a{&crt]p^'^2e&s,-— whose  information,  without  exception,  is  limited 
to  the  merest  routine  of  their  personal  calling,  and  whose  minds 
have  been  overlaie,  from  generation  to  generation,  by  the  con- 
current oppression  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny, — are  the  fittest 
persons  to  be  consulted,  with  regaitl  to  the  concerns  of  a  mighty 
empire ;  or  to  dictate  a  line  of  policy  which  will  affect  not  only 
their  remotest  posterity,  but  every  inhabitant  of  India.  It  rather 
behoves  us  to  look  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  the  bare  ques<- 
tion  at  issue.  We  are  bound  to  make  our  calculations  wider 
and  deeper,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  sound  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  which  our  Indian  subjects  have  enjoyed  no 
opportunities  of  acquiring.  Farther,  if,  as  honest  men,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  permanence  of  our  supremacy  be  for  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  India,  we  must  take  no  step  that  may  expose  it 
to  hazard,  however  palatable  the  measure  may  prove,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  particular  class  of  the  people.  For,  if  it  be  the 
direct  tendency  of  the  Ryotwar  system  to  parcel  out  the  whole 
superficies  of  the  country  among  a  vast  number  of  petty  proprie- 
tors, raising,  on  an  average,  gross  produce  to  the  amount  of  L.4, 
198.  per  annum,  and,  consequently,  to  expose  the  Grovernment 
to  a  constant  risk  of  insufficient  revenue,  it  is  impossible  that 
such  an  arrangement  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  really  beneficial 
even  to  the  class  which  is  taken  under  the  exclusive  patronage 
of  the  scheme.  To  the  community  in  general,  it  is  fraught  with 
'"^  and  extensive  mischief. 
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Oar  objections  to  the  details  of  the  system  are  many  and 
serious.  The  preliminary  surveys,  with  their  involutions  of 
checks  and  counter-checks,  necessarily  let  loose  upon  the  oonn- 
tnr  whole  swarms  of  native  agents,  of  whom,  unless  watched 
with  the  most  sleepless  vigilance,  harpies  are  very  insufficient 
types,    Fh>m  Sir  Thomas  Monro's  candid  admission,  that  <  of 

*  about  a  hundred  principal  division  and  district  servants,  who 
<  had  acted  under  him  during  the  last  seven  years,  there  had  not 
^  been  mors  than  five  or  six  against  whom  peculation,  to  a  greater 
'  or  smaller  extmit,  has  not  been  proved,'  we  mav  form  some 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  plunder  which  a  large  body  of  such 
instruments  are  capable  of  exercising  when  under  less  energetic 
supervision.  But,  after  the  survey  is  made,  and  the  settlement 
eoBcluded — and  no  doubt  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  pre- 
cise admeasurement  and  valuation,  must  iu  every  point  of  view 
be  very  great— the  interference  of  subordinate  revenue  officers 
is  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Indeed,  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  tbe  system ;  and  no  functionaries  in  any  quarter  of  the  world 
oodorstand  better  than  the  natives  of  India  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  what  the  Mahrattas  call  <  dipping  their  hands  in  every 
man's  dish.'  What  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  by  month- 
ly instalments  from  a  vast  number  of  small  proprietors,-— the 
investigation  of  claims  for  remission,— the  resettiement  of  land 
thrown  op^  and  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be  made  with 
such  Ryoto  as  may  desire  to  extend  cultivation  over  a  portion  of 
the  waste, — ^the  subordinates  of  tbe  collector  can  never  be  with- 
out an  excuse  for  constant  meddling  with  the  ccmcems  of  every 
village  under  their  several  jurisdictions. 

The  author  of  the  <  Sketch,'  though  he  has  not  failed  to 
bring  some  parts  of  his  picture  into  strong  relief,  has  thrown 
one  very  striking  feature  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  plan  so 
completely  into  the  shade,  as  to  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed. 
Yel  it  n  manifest,  from  that  officer's  Keport»  dated  the  15th 
of  August,  1807,  <  proposing  a  plan  for  permanentiy  settling 

*  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Ryotwar  principle,'  that  he  con- 
sidered the  clause  to  which  we  refer  to  form  a  vital  element  of 
the  system.     It  runs  thus:    <  Tthly,  no  remission  shall  be 

*  made,  on  ordinary  occasions,  for  bad  crops  or  other  acci- 

*  dents.     Should  failures  occur,  which  cannot  be  made  good 

*  from  tbe  property  or  land  of  the  de&ulters,  the  village  in  which 

*  they  happen  shaU  be  liable  for  them  to  tiie  extent  of  ten  per 
^  cent  adoitional  on  the  rent  of  the  remaining  Ryots,  but  no  rar- 

*  ther.'  This  is  an  infliction  from  which  no  personal  efforts  can 
protect  the  prudent  and  industrious.  For,  an  additional  ten  per 
cent,  coming  upon  the  back  of  a  deficient  harvest^  as  must  ob- 
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vioosly  be  the  most  common  case,  will  be  qnite  sofficient  to 
remand  to  penary  the  Ryot  who  is  straggling  to  emerge  from 
it;  and  to  chill  any  aspiraUons  after  additional  comforts  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  raised  a  few  degrees  above  want. 
'This,  thoagh  not  a  Hindoo  law/  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
'is  undoabtedly  a  Hindoo  costom,  and  one  of  the  worst  of 
'  their  many  bad  castoms.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  device  for  patching 
up  a  plan  which  could  not  otherwise  work  in  practice  (on  account 
of  the  certain  defalcations  of  revenue  on  every  recurrence  of  ail 
under  average  harvest),  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthier  or  more 
provident  Ryots.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  rule,  is  a  tacit 
admission  of  the  insecurity  inherent  in  the  system.  It  is  scarce* 
ly  a  less  evil,  that  the  adjusting  and  realizing  of  such  per  cent- 
ages  will  always  afford  a  plea  for  the  interference  of  the  native 
officers  of  revenue  with  the  members  of  the  village  communi- 
ties, and  furnish  them  with  a  field  for  embezzlement  and  extor- 
tion. 

Still  there  is  something  behind.  It  was  soon  found  that  a 
mere  collector  had  not  power  or  influence  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  system  to  satisfactory  pracUce ;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary  to  strengthen  his  hands  by  undoing  the  work  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  investing  him  with  magisterial  powers,  and 
the  sole  management  of  the  police.  At  or  about  the  same  time, 
seven  or  eight  of  the  regular  district  courts  of  justice  were 
abolished.*  Thus  the  new  collectors  and  mag^trates  became,  in 
a  great  measure,  independent  of  all  judicial  control.  '  The 
'  revenue  officers  under  the  Madras  government,'  say  the  Court 
of  Directors,! '  are  vested  with  very  extensive  unchecked  autho* 
'  rity  in  the  department  of  the  magistracy,  including  a  consi- 
'  derable  part  of  the  administration  of  the  penal  law.  They 
'  alone  are  competent  to  receive  criminal  charges  against  natives 
*  in  the  first  instance,  and  many  of  their  proceedings  are  unre- 

<  corded,  and  exempt  from  control.  Acts  of^great  atrocity  may  be 
'  practised  by  the  native  officers,  and  the  proceedings  of  magis-^^ 

<  trates  and  assistants  may  be  arbitrary  and  injurious,  without 
'  any  probability  of  their  authors  being  called  to  account'  Add 
to  this,  that  Regulation  IV.  of  1821,  passed  by  the  Madras  go- 
vernment, empowers  the  subordinate  native  collectors  to  impose 
fines,  and  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  the  extent  of  sit 
stripes,  for  theft  and  petty  misdemeanours.  The  fine,  if  unjustly 
imposed,  may  possibly  be  recovered;   but  six  strokes  with  H 


*  Jan.  1821.  f  Judicial  Letter  to  Madras,  dated  11th  April, 

1826.    Sekctions,  vol.  iv.  p.  87. 
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rattan,  well  administered,  are  sufficient  to  brand  <  thief  upon 
a  man's  back  fpr  life,  and  the  back  in  that  climate  is  very  little 
more  covered  than  the  face.  The  revenue  officer  who  can  inflict 
corporal  punishment  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
poor  Ryot  as  the  master  of  forty  legions  to  the  philosopher  of 
old.  It  is  very  questionable  policy  in  any  land  to  intrust  penal 
jurisdiction  to  the  same  hands  which  are  simultaneously  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  taxes ;  but,  in  India,  where  a  defi- 
ciency of  moral  courage,  and  a  disposition  to  crouch  to  fiscal 
oppression,  are  two  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
people,  such  conjunction  of  authority  is  peculiarly  to  be  depre- 
cated. There  is  no  calculating,  indeed,  to  what  degree  of  ex- 
tortion a  Ryot  of  the  humble  class  would  patiently  submit, 
rather  than  hazard  a  breach  with  a  subordinate  collector ;  who, 
even  if  he  be  too  cautious  to  proceed  to  extremities,  is  armed 
with  powers  to  harass  and  degrade  a  recusant  and  his  family, 
by  a  thousand  ingenious  abuses  of  authority.  No  official  men 
are  readier  in  devising  such  means  of  offence,  than  the  natives 
of  India ;  and,  as  false  witnesses  are  procurable  in  any  num- 
ber, and  at  a  price  much  below  all  European  conceptions,  the 
most  absolute  impunity  may  be  reckoned  upon  in  a  vast  majo- 
rity of  instances.  Nor  will  a  collector  be  too  ready  to  listen, 
in  his  magisterial  capacity,  to  complaints  against  an  officer, 
whose  services  in  the  revenue  line  are,  it  may  be,  of  the  most 
valuable  description.  <  Every  manager  of  an  estate  in  India,' 
says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  speaking  of  the  limits  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  a  collector  under  the  Ryotwar  system  should  be  jealously 
confined,  <  has  a  natural  inclination  or  tendency  towards  extor- 
'  tion.  If  any  man,  whose  business  it  is  to  collect  rent  from  the 
'  Ryots,  shall  persuade  himself  that,  while  so  occupied,  he  is  the 
*  fittest  person  in  the  world  to  defend  those  Ryots  from  the  op- 

<  pression  which  he  and  his  dependents  commit, — that  his  occu- 
'  pation  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  control, — that  person,  in 

<  my  opinion,  most  grossly  errs.'*  Under  Sir  Thomas  Munro's 
arrangements,  the  collector  is  not  only  magistrate,  with  exten- 
sive penal  powers;  the  abolition  of  many  regular  courts  of 
justice  has  rendered  him  almost  absolute,  by  enhancing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  civil  appeal  or  complaint.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  native  character,  that  when  the  seasons  are  tderably  favour- 
able, the  revenue  is  realised  with  punctuality,  and  that  the  files 


*  SeUcHons^  yoI.  ii.  p.  65. 
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of  the  oourto  that  have  been  spared^  are  not  overbordened  witb 
•oita  against  the  collectors. 

We  have  exhibited  the  elements  of  the  Ryotwar  System  in 
oonriderable  detail,  because  great  exertions  have  been  made  to 
win  fittvonr  for  it  in  public  estimation,  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Comwallis's  institutions.  The  comparison  has  not  always  been 
attempted  by  writers  duly  qualified  to  institute  it.  Even  the 
Uographer  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  whom  India  is  an  abso- 
lute terra  incognita,  indulges  in  a  fling  at  the  noble  governor- 
generaL  Again,  the  ascription  of  the  customs,  tenures,  and 
social  peculiarities  of  this  or  the  other  province,  to  the  whole 
continent  of  India,  has  been  an  ignis  fatuus  to  many  who  ought 
to  have  been  proof  agunst  such  delusions.  Until  this  invete- 
rate habit  be  broken,  the  English  public  must  be  constantly 
and  grossly  misled.  The  extract  that  we  have  given  from  ms 
Christian's  Report  proves,  that  in  the  same  district,  the  appel- 
lations assumed  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  agricultural  class, 
were  frequentiy  interchanged ;  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable, 
that,  whilst  in  Bengal  the  Zemindar  is  invariably  the  para- 
mount proprietor,  under  whom  the  Jalookdor  holds,  in  the  up- 
per, or  north-western  provinces,  subject  to  the  same  presidency, 
the  state  of  things,  as  regards  tiie  appropriation  of  tiiese  parti- 
cular titles,  is  Erectly  reversed.  Between  Hindostan  Pro]|ler, 
the  Camatic  and  Ouzerat — to  choose  distant  points— discre- 
pancies of  this  nature  are,  doubtiess,  still  wider  and  more  nu- 
merous. If  we  are  to  legislate  for  India,  these  vague  impres- 
nons,  with  regard  to  the  parties  connected  with  the  soil,  must 
be  exchanged  for  more  definite  information ;  and  we  must  get 
rid,  at  the  same  time,  of  that  extreme  passion  for  uniformity, 
which  some  minds  are  apt  to  consider  a  vital  principle  of  sound 
policy.  India  is  no  more  an  integral  country  than  Europe.  The 
Patau  or  Rajpoot  of  Hindostan  differs  as  essentially  in  mind 
and  body  from  the  native  of  Bengal  or  the  Deccan,  as  the  Spa^ 
niard  maa  the  Greek,  or  the  Chiscon  from  the  German ;  and 
agricultural  relations,  and  economy  in  general,  are  equally  va- 
rious and  discordant.  * 


e  *  You  consider,  then,  that  the  same  circumstances,  afiecting  the 
gpradations  of  society,  do  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  India  ?     I  do  not  conceive  that  they  do. 

<  Supposing  it  was  thought  expedient  to  form  a  new  code,  or  sys- 
tem, of  legal  regulations  for  the  natives,  woold  it  be  necessary,  in 
your  opinion,  to  hare  a  different  code,  or  system,  in  the  different 
parts  of  India,  owing  to  the  variety  of  laws  and  usages  which  pre- 
vail ?    Yes,  I  conoeiTe  it  certainly  would. 
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Sir  Tiiomas  Monro  knew  bis  ground  too  welly  and  had  too 
moeh  tense  to  fall  into  so  vulgar  an  error,  though  not  a  few 
of  his  dieeiplesy  outgoing  their  master,  have  plunged  into  it 

<  I  wish/  he  says,  <  to  see  the  usages  of  each  country  or  pro- 

<  vince  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  revenue  system ;  to  protect 

<  landed  property  as  we  find  it,  whether  in  small  portions,  or 
^  large  masses ;'  and  this,  doubtless,  ought  to  be  our  invariable 
rule  of  procedure.  Lord  Comwallis  has  been  most  unjustly 
taxed  with  creaUng  Zemindars.  The  fact  is,  that  whatever  may 
be  their  origin,  and  the  con^uent  validity  of  their  pretensions, 
in  an  antiquarian  point  of  View,  he  found  them  ready  made  to 
his  hand ;  and  importunate  in  urging  claims,  which  could  not 
have  been  disposed  of  in  any  second  way,  without  great  embar- 
rassmont.  For  many  of  the  Hindoo  Zemindars  were  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  land,  and  had  held  their  property,  by  uninter- 
rupted succession,  through  all  the  chances  and  cluuiges  of  Maho- 
medan  conquest  and  domination.  The  Zemindary  of  Burdwan 
still  remains  entire  in  the  possession  of  the  descendant  of  its 
ancient  Rajahs ;  and  its  extent  and  value  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  the  present  Rajah  pays  an  annual  revenue  to  go- 
vernment of  L.400,000.  In  other  parts  of  India,  where  no 
persons  of  this  class  exist,  and  where  there  is  only  a  single  sub- 
stantial lien  upon  the  soil,  it  would,  of  course,  oe  equally  ab- 
surd and  unjust  to  attempt  to  force  landed  property  out  of  its 
natural  arrangement,  and  to  interpose  a  body  of  factitious  Zemin- 
dars, manufactured  for  the  occasion,  between  the  real  owners 
and  the  government.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  intrin- 
sic evils  of  the  Ryotwar  System  must  be  submitted  to,  as  less 
than  those  which  any  abrupt  and  unskilful  interference  with 
ancient  relations  could  not  fail  to  occasion* 

If  we  make  financial  results  the  criterion  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  relative  merits  of  the  two  Systems,  experience  is 


*  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  found  quite  impracticable  to  apply  one 
common  code  to  the  whole  of  the  Indian  territories  ?  I  think  it 
wonld.  There  might  be*  a  gdhend  correspondence,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  countries  in  Eotope,  *the  laws  of  which  are  founded  on  the 
Boman  law ;  but  there  must  also  be  very  great  points  of  difference. 

<  Sobiect  to  those  differences^  do  you  think  that  such  a  regulation 
might  be  attended  with  advantages  ?  Perhaps  at  some  remote 
period  it  might ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge  of  India, 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  introdnce  uni- 
formity.'— The  Hmwwrabk  Mr  EljMmknHfi  EvidttKC^Lordi  Rqwrt, 
p.  310.11. 
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BtroDgly  in  favour  of  that  upon  which  the  Supreme  Gk>yernment 
has  acted.  We  give  the  following  statements  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  <  Report  of  the  Select  (Committee  of  the  House  of 
•  Lords/ 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

Total  rereniie  of  ce- 
ded and  conquered 
provinces. 

Total  rerenue  of  Tanjore*  of 
proTinoetceded  and  conquered 
in  Mysore,  and  eeded  by  tbe 
Nizam. 

1809-10 
1817-18 
1822-23 
1826-27 

£3,349,289 
3,916,877 
4,217,555 
4,292,082 

£2,698,818 

2,163,164 

2,249,232 

*            2,181,143 

The  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  acquired  from  Mysore, 
which  were  so  long  under  the  management  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  have  yielded  as  under : 

180a-10  £1,571,393 

1817-18  1,101,166 

1822-23  1,120,988 

1826-27  1,137,541 

During  the  same  period,  the  total  revenues  of  the  two  presi- 
dencies have  severally  varied  as  follows : 

BENGAL.  MADRAS. 

1809-10  £10,263,656  £5,515,187 

1817-18  11,621,513  5,381,307 

1827-28  14,695,468        .        .  5,488,208 

Deduct  the  proceeds') 

of  new  territories  I       ^ah  AaQ 

on  the  Nerbuddah  f      ^^'^^ 

river,  J \ £14,049,000 

Per  centage  at  which  the  land  revenue  has  been  coUectedi  on 
an  average,  of  the  several  provinces : 

BENGAL.  MADRAS. 

1809-10        £5,966        .        .        £  6,379 
1827-28  8,194        .        .  14,909 

Economy  of  collection,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  tbe  Ryotwar  System.  We  think  it  clear,  indeed, 
that  in  its  best  form,  an  assessment  upon  this  basis  is  an  evil 
only  to  be  tolerated  when  circumstances  are  such  as  to  allow  of 
no  just  or  feasible  alternative. 

We  shall  be  acquitted  of  having  dwelt  at  unnecessary  length 
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upon  subjects  connected  with  the  land  tax,  when  it  is  known 
that,  of  the  magnificent  revenne  supplied  by  onr  Eastern  Em- 
pire, amounting,  in  1827-28,  to  L.22,864,S08,  no  less  than 
L.  16,383,963  were  derived  immediately  from  the  source  in 
question.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  direct  taxation  of  cny 
importance ;  for  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies  furnish  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  difference.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im« 
portance,  both  to  the  Rulers  of  India  and  the  People  whom  they 
govern,  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  in  all  its  bearings ; 
and  that  the  different  modes  in  which  so  heavy  an  impost  has 
been  apporUoned  and  levied,  should  be  thoroughly  explained  and 
investigated.  For  discussions  upon  questions  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  conducted  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  or  fairness 
of  spirit,  without  eliciting  at  least  as  much  light  as  may  serve 
to  guide  us  in  our  future  course,  if  not  to  teach  us  how  to  rectify 
past  errors.  If  the  wants  of  the  state  forbid  our  reducing  the 
aggregate  of  taxation,  still  a  more  correct  equalisation  of  the 
burden  may  be  attainable ;  or  it  may  be  found  possible  to  render 
it  generally  less  galling.  However  light  or  heavy  the  weight 
may  be,  there  are  a  hundred  different  methods  of  placing  it 
upon  the  back  that  is  to  bear  it ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  spare  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  best.  But  moderation  is  the 
most  certain  mean  of  realizing  all  the  ends  in  view ;  and  if  it  be 
habitually  lost  sight  of,  it  is  not  only  immaterial  what  mode  of 
collection  is  employed,  and  what  name  is  affixed  to  our  system 
of  extortion ; — all  philanthropical  plans  for.  educating  the  people, 
improving  their  morals,  and  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
isation, will  be  absolutely  futile.  To  set  up  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  whose  fathers  you  are  plundering,  and  who  are 
growing  up  but  to  be  plundered  in  their  generation,  is  to  ^  fill 

*  their  bellies  with  the  east  wind.'  Nor,  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  they  place  any  confidence  in  your  protestations  of 
good  will.  Napoleon  has  recorded  his  experimental  conviction, 
that  *  you  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  moment  rob  people,  and 

*  persimde  them  that  you  are  their  friends.'  Assuredly,  while  your 
practice  is  of  the  nature  indicated,  it  will  prove  amply  sufficient 
to  countervail  the  benevolent  exertions  of  a  hundred  Martyns 
and  Careys.  Humanly  speaking,  the  heroic  self-devotion  of  those 
great  and  good  men,  who,  like  the  missionary  Swartz,  may 
almost  be  called  the  Apostles  of  the  East,  will  be  utterly  lost 
upon  our  heathen  fellow-subjects,  if  the  Christian  government 
under  which  they  live  shall,  in  that  branch  of  administration 
which  comes  most  closely  home  ^  to  every  man's  business  and 

*  bosoms,'  seem  to  tread  precisely  in  the  hateful  footsteps  of  the 
former  race  of  foreign  masters,  who,  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
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first  offered  to  the  Hindooi  the  Ueased  alternative  of  converuon, 
tribute,  or  death. 

We  p<nnt  out  this  £atal  rock  with  some  anxiety,  because  all 
experience  of  mankind  and  government  assures  us,  that  it  is  a 
danger  which  lies  immediately  in  the  course  of  those  rulers  who 
have  not  an  entire  community  of  interests  with  their  subjects. 
Even  if  the  strictness  of  responsibility,  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  concur  in  obviating  ministenal  plunder  and  oppression 
•^4M  is  doubtless  the  case  m  British  India — there  is  alwajrs  a 
tendency  in  expenditure  towards  extension ;  and  the  most  con- 
scientious men  who  are  placed  in  power  under  the  supposed 
circumstances,  easily  delude  themselves  into  a  persuasion,  thai 
they  can  lay  out  the  money  of  the  people  better  than  the  people 
can  do  it  for  themselves.  In  India,  where  the  snbmissioa 
of  the  people  is  absolute,  as  long  as  extortion  keeps  the  high 
road  of  prescription,  and  where,  from  long  misgovemment, 
public  spirit  is  almost  extinct,  the  temptation  to  deviate  from 
sound  principle  in  this  respect  is  peculiarly  great.  Let  us  not 
be  misunderstood,  however.  The  tendencp  of  a  government 
which  is  placed  at>ove  all  responsibility  to  the  people,  is  unques- 
tionably towards  excessive  iaxati<m ;  and  therefore  a  jealous 
guard  should  be  maintained  over  the  fiscal  policy  of  our  Indian 
administration.  All  unreasonable  cravings  after  surplus  reve- 
nue should  be  suppressed  at  home ;  and  collectors  should  not  be 
caressed  abroad  for  screwing  up  the  assessment  at  evm-y  re- 
settlement ;  until  it  be  at  least  proved  by  the  test  of  time,  that 
they  have  not  racked  the  country  into  complete  prostration  of 
agricultural  energy.  But,  at  tlie  same  time,  we  should  be 
guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  those  who  have  presided  over  the . 
counsels  of  our  Indian  Em^e  of  late  year8,if  we  did  notavow  our 
strong  conviction  that  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct  in  this 
respect  has  been  eminently  laudable.  The  valuable  Selections^  to 
which  we  have  so  often  referred,  abound  with  proofs  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  the  bias  above  noticed  has  been  snc« 
cessfuUy  counteracted ;  and  no  intelligent  reader  of  those  very 
instructive  Records  will  fail  to  observe,  that  the  anxiety  mani- 
fested on  this  subject  by  no  means  evaporates  in  the  mere  enun- 
ciation of  noble  sentiments,  nor  is  confined  to  the  breasts  of  those 
who  fill  the  more  elevated  situations ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhi- 
bits itself  in  the  most  unsuspicious  forps,  and  colours  and  cha- 
racterises the  whole  warp  and  woof  of  Official  Correspondence. 
We  observe,  from  his  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  even  Mr  Richards  has  yielded  his  intelligent 
assent  to  the  powerful  testimony  which  the  volumes  in  question 
bear  to  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  upon  which  the  delegated 
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moymnigoB  of  India  have  adminiitered  tho  reyenne.*  Another  inoty 
whof  of  creat  importance— the  enhancement  which  has  taken 
place  in  m  valae  of  landed  property,  under  the  Permanent  Set« 
tlement  formed  by  Lord  Comwallie — ia  eetaUished  by  the  data 
whidi  those  Reoorda  enpply.  The  baeia  of  that  arrangement 
waa  the  anifnment  to  the  Zemindars  of  an  immediate  income, 
raknlated  at  ten  per  cent  upon  Uie  government's  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  sou,  and  of  an  absolnte  right  of  property  in  all 
Jands  then  waste,  within  the  limits  of  their  respectire  estates, 
free  finom  ail  fiurUier  demands  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Now, 
we  find  that,  npon  an  avarage  of  years  from  1814  to  1880  in* 
doai^e,  there  were  annually  sold  in  the  proyinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Qrissa,  for  rwdizing  arrears  of  public  reyenue, 
lands  assessed  at  66,916  rupees.  The  ayerage  inroceeds  of 
sale  were  368,818  rupees ;  more  than  fiye  times  the  whole  annual 
land-tax;  and  more  tnanfifty-four  years*  purchase  of  the  ori|^nal 
interest  of  the  Zemindars,  whose  lien  alone  is  disposed  of  by  the 
process  in  question*  But  we  learn  from  the  Eyioence  before  the 
Coamittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  some  districts  the 
yalue  of  landed  property  has  more  recently  reached  a  for  higher 
ratio.     Mr  Mangles  is  asked — <  Can  you  state  the  numbor  of 

*  years'  purchase  at  which  lands  haye  lately  been  sold  in  the 

*  lower  proyinces  ?  He  replies — *  It  yaries  yery  considerably 
<  in  different  parts  €(f  the  country ;  but  in  the  district  I  had 

*  diarge  of,  I  sold  six  estates  during  the  year  and  nine  montiis 

*  Aat  I  held  it,  and  the  ayen^e  proceeds  of  sale  were  six  and 

*  thirty  times  the  whole  goyemment  reyenue  of  those  estates.' 
The  nghts  originally  attached  to  the  Zemindarship  had  become, 
tfierefnre,  in  those  instances,  worth  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years' purchase. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  salt  monopoly  haye  exceeded 
L.2,800,000,  upon  an  ayerage  of  late  years.  The  expenses  of  ma- 
nufacture and  management  haye  ayeraged  something  more  than 
L.700,000;  leayinga  net  reyenue  of  L.  1,600,000.  Now,  though 


*  *  I  ayail  myself  with  pleasure  of  the  opportunity  whidi  the  ques* 
taon  a£f(»ds  me  of  adding  my  unreseryed  Delief,  from  a  earefol  exa* 
iBination  of  the  Records  ot  the  India  Company,  which  haye  been 
ariated  and  careulated  in  four  large  folio  ydumes — for  the  use,  I 
beliere,  of  their  servants  abroad— from  the  ability  displayed  in  those 
Records,  and  the  anxious  disposition  uniformly  expressed  to  promote 
the  wdfkre  of  their  territorial  possessioDs,  that  the  Esst  Inoia  Com- 

Kij  win  be  found  to  be  far  the  best  organ  or  instrument  Uiat  his 
jesty's  goyemment  can  employ  for  the  future  political  administra- 
tion of  that  country.* 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  abstractedly  considered,  all  mono- 
polies are  Ticious  in  principle,  and  burdensome  in  practice; 
yet  as  every  speculation  upon  taxation,  however  disguised  or 
sweetened,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  more  or  less  evil,  it 
is  very  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  a  State 
monopoly  may  be  the  least  objectionable  plan  for  realizing  a  par- 
ticular tax.  It  is  possible,  we  say ;  though  the  presumption  is 
certainly  against  the  immediate  interference  of  the  government 
with  the  production  of  a  prime  necessary  of  life,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  supply  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  But  if  we 
desire  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  the  point  at  issue,  we 
must  strike  out  of  the  problem — as  equal  quantities  of  mistate- 
ment  and  absurdity — all  that  has  been  urged  by  one  party  re- 
garding the  compulsory  labour  of  the  manufacturers,  their  suf- 
feriogs  from  drought,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  the  attacks  of 
alligators  and  tigers ;  as  well  as  the  arguments  by  which  the 
monopoly  has  been  defended,  on  the  score  of  the  invincible  pre- 
judice of  the  Hindoos  against  the  use  of  foreign  salt.  For,  as 
Dr  Adam  Smith  has  truly  remarked  with  respect  to  the  hazards 
of  speculation,  such  is  the  confidence  of  every  individual  in  his 
personal  good  fortune,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does  the 
unwholesome  or  dangerous  nature  of  an  employment  deter  men 
from  engaging  in  it.  ^^  The  assumption,  therefore,  in  the  face  of 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  salt-makers  in  Bengal 
must  needs  labour  upon  compulsion,  because  the  business  has 
its  risks,  is  utterly  worthless.  The  world  never  has  wanted, 
and  never  will  want,  its  chamois-hunters,  and  its  samphire-ga- 
therers.  The  manufacturers,  again,  being  almost  without 
exception  natives  of  the  districts  in  which  they  work,  are  not 
only  inured  to  a  climate  which  is  certainly  noxious  to  strangers, 
but  would  assuredly  dwell  on  or  near  the  same  spots  if  morbid 
humanity  were  to  cut  off  their  chief  or  sole  source  of  mainten- 
ance by  interfering  with  their  free  agency.  They  are,  in  fact, 
as  much  free  agents  as  is  compatible  with  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them,  like  the  poor  in  other  lands,  to  work  or  starve. 
The  perils  arising  from  wild  beasts  have  been  ludicrously  exag- 
gerated ;  and  are  only  incurred,  in  any  degree,  by  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  class  in  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hindoos,  like  other  reasonable  beings, 
will  eat  the  salt  that  is  best  and  cheapest,  through  whatever 
hands  it  may  have  passed.  They  now  use  that  which  is  manu- 
factured by  some  of  the  most  unclean  and  contemned  of  their 
own  race ;  by  Mahomedans,  and  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  in 
Arracan  ;  indeed,  we  are  informed  that  the  salt  produced  in  that 
province,  which  was  ceded  to  us  at  the  close  of  the  Burmese  war. 
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commands  already  the  highest  price  at  the  public  sales.  So  com- 
pletely has  prejudice  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  self-interest^  as 
soon  as  the  superior  quality  of  the  imported  article  was  recog- 
nised. We  see  no  reason  to  question^  that  salt  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  would  be  used  with  equal 
relbb  by  ninety*nine  hundredths  of  the  nativesof  India,  if  it  came 
recommended  as  better  or  cheaper  than  the  more  orthodox  con- 
diment, with  which,  at  the  present  day,  they  generally  season 
their  food. 

The  whole  question,  as  we  said  before,  is  one  of  more  or  less 
burden  and  vexation.  Will  a  rigid  system  of  excise  be,  upon  the 
whole,  less  onerous  than  the  present  plan  of  monopoly  ?  Under 
existing  circumstances,  a  salt- tax,  in  one  shape  or  another,  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  ;  but  it  is  an  object  of  peculiar  importance 
to  render  an  impost,  which  falls,  from  its  very  nature,  with 
disproportionate  severity  upon  the  humble  orders,  as  little  pain- 
ful as  possible.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining 
what  part  of  the  L.700,000  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  salt ;  to  what 
extent  the  absence  of  competition  has  raised  that  item  above 
its  natural  level ;  nor  how  much  is  expended  upon  the  machi- 
nery of  the  monopoly.  The  establishments  necessary  for  reali- 
xing  an  adequate  revenue  under  a  system  of  free  manufac- 
ture and  importation  would,  probably,  be  less  costly ;  although 
the  expense  has  been  very  greatly  underrated  at  five  per  cent 
upon  the  net  collections.  For  though,  as  ports  are  few,  the 
duties  upon  sea-borne  salt  might,  doubtless,  be  collected  with 
care  and  economy;  yet  the  a^^egate  of  the  tracts  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  home  manufacture  are  enormous ;  and  these,  in 
many  instances,  are  widely  scattered  over  a  still  greater  extent 
of  country.  It  would  require  a  standing  army  of  excisemen  to 
watch  all  the  pans,  tide- creeks,  and  marshes,  so  as  to  guard 
against  illicit  manufacture  even  on  a  large  scale.  The  expense 
n^mld  be  proportionally  heavy;  but  that  would  be  only  a  small 
part  of  the  evil.  An  exciseman  is  a  disagreeable  visitor  in  all 
lands,  and  millions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  have  agreed 
with  our  great  lexicographer  in  denouncing  his  vocation  as 
'hateful.'  But  with  reference  to  the  moral  characteristics  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  a  scheme  of  taxation  involving  the 
necessity  of  such  agency  is  peculiarly  objectionable ;  not  only 
because  domiciliary  visits  and  search-warrants  would  be  extreme- 
ly grating  to  their  habits  and  feelings ;  but  because  no  possible 
excellence  of  system,  or  practical  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  administrators  of  the  department,  could  suffice  to  pre- 
vent either  the  gross  abuse  of  power,  or  the  malversations  of 
their  subordinate  instruments.  This  is  the  grand  difficulty  which 
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has  hampered  us  in  every  branch  of  our  Indian  goyemment, 
more  especially  in  the  management  of  the  P<dice.    ^  In  empk»y- 
*  ing  the  natives  of  India,'  says  Mr  Mill,  <  the  government  can 
^  never  reckon  upon  food  conduct,  except  when  it  has  made  pro- 
'  vision  for  the  immediate  detection  and  punishment  of  the  oflhn- 
<  der.'    The  apathy,  or  patient  endurance  with  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  snhmit  to  extortion  and  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
official  underlinfl;B,  is  no  less  remarkable.    There  is  no  reason 
why  the  myrmidons  of  Excise  should  be  more  conscientioas  or 
forbearing  than  officers  of  police ;  but  in  one  point  of  view  the 
new  scourge  would  be  far  more  intolerable  than  the  old.   For  a 
police  establishment,  albeit  ccHTupt  and  rapacious,  is  a  necessary 
evil,  between  which  and  a  state  of  lawless  anarchy  and  vio- 
lence,— the  nightly  atrcK^ities  of  the   gang-robber,    and   the 
noonday  activity  of  the  highway  murdera*, — ^no  man  in  his 
sober  senses  would  dream  of  instituting  a  comparison.  But  it  is 
quite  another  matter  when  the  question  proposed  to  our  native 
subjects  is  simply  this :  '  The  necessities  of  government  render  a 
net  revenue  of  Li.1,600,000  indispensable,  and  the  present  system 
draws  from  you,  in  the  process  of  realizing  it,  some  L.  100,000 
or  L.200,000  more  than  might  possibly  be  necessary  under  ano- 
ther mode  of  administration ;  will  you  continue  to  disburse  this 
overplus,  or  take  your  chance  of  a  plan,  which  must  let  loose 
upon  you,  at  its  very  developement,  a  whole  host  of  inquisitive 
and  hungry  tax-gatherers  ?  The  monopoly  gives  you  no  trouble 
or  vexation,  but  the  salt  that  it  furnishes  is  dear,  and  before  it 
comes  to  the  hands  of  the  humble  consumer,  it  is,  doubtless, 
somewhat  adulterated.     If  the  proposed  alteration  be  carried 
into  effect,  you  will,  perhaps,  get  your  salt  one-third  or  one-half 
of  a  farthing  per  pound  cheaper,  and  possibly  a  little  purer ;  but 
the  whole  face  of  the  land  will  be  covered  with  the  small  fry  of 
Excise,  and  you  have  already  some  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  official  habits  of  your  countrymen.     Is  the  contingent 
saving  large  and  probable  enough  to  reconcile  you  to  the  evils 
of  the  alternative  ?'     If  the  answer  should  be  in  the  negative, 
ought  a  mere  attachment  to  abstract  principles  to  induce  us 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  our  subjects  respecting  the  particular 
form  in  which  they  are  disposed  to  supply  our  pecuniary  wants  ? . 
The  Accounts  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  contain  no  distinct  8peci6cation  of  the 
taxes  levied  upon  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  temples  at  Jugger- 
naut and  Gyah,  and  resort  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  at  All^a- 
bad.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  such  a  poll-tax  is  collected; 
and  thouffh,  perhaps,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  expended  in 
maintaimng  the  gusdrds  and  police  which  are  necessary  to  pre- 
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Tent  a  moltiiude  of  heated  fanatics  from  quarreUisff  among  them- 
adves,  as  well  as  to  protect  them  from  the  planderers  who  na* 
tmally  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  such  periodical  assemblages ;  it 
is  stiUy  we  think,  to  be  sincerely  lamented,  that  the  Christian 
rulers  of  an  idolatrous  people  should  descend  to  any  participa- 
tion in  the  gains  of  imposture,  or  derire  profit  from  the  unhap- 
2r  deluMons  of  their  subjects.  We  are  bound  to  abstain  from 
1  direct  and  authoritative  interference  with  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos ;  but  if  that  worship  leads  them  to  immolate  themselves 
under  the  chariot  wheels  of  their  idols — ^in  the  name  of  all  that  is 

Imre,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  let  us  keep  our  hands  unpoi- 
nted by  such  enormities.  Those  who  have  resided  in  India  of  late 
years,  must  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times  to  little  purpose,  if 
thev  have  not  perceived  that  Hindooism  is  sinking  rapidly.  In- 
dividual exertions  may,  doubtless,  accelerate  its  fall ;  but  a 
steady  course  of  non-interfermice  is  as  much  the  dutv,  as  it  is 
the  unquestionable  policy,  of  the  government.  Still,  we  are 
mder  no  obligation  to  give  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  obscene 
er  bloody  rites  of  our  benighted  subjects ;  and  they  will  not 
only  love  our  rule  better,  but  will  respect  us  more  highly,  as  the 
eonsiBtent  professors  of  a  different  faitii,  if  we  uniformly  abstain 
from  all  officious  intermeddling.  No  good  can  come  of  volun- 
teering to  aeeompany  our  heathen  subjects  into  the  ^  house  of 
Bimmon.' 

We  have  no  space  to  spare  for  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  general  results  of  the  Accounts.  They  occupy  many  hun- 
dred pages ;  but  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  them 
ovn*,  will  find  that  they  are  very  easily  comprehensiUe,  especi- 
ally if  advantage  be  taken  of  the  light  which  the  evidence  of 
BlesBis  Lloyd  and  Melvill  is  calculated  to  throw  upon  them. 
The  statements  manifest,  that  our  Merchant-Princes,  like  other 
sovereigns,  have  lived  beyond  their  income ;  and  that  they  owe 
about  L.  15,000,000  more  than  at  the  last  renewal  of  their  char- 
tor  seventeen  years  ago.  But  they  have  raised  money  on  far 
mcwe  advantageous  terms  than  formerly,  and  have  adopted  other 
beneficial  measures  of  finance ;  so  that  the  actual  burden  has  not 
increased  pari  passu  with  the  principal  of  their  debt.  In  1809, 
the  Company  paid,  on  the  average,  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent.  In  1814,  it  was  reduced  to  six,  and  it  is  now  five 
per  cent.  The  Burmese  war  is  answerable  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  recent  debt ;  but  establishments,  civil  and  military, 
have  also  grown  with  even  greater  rapidity  than  our  Empire ; 
and  the  enhancement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  percentage 
at  which  almost  every  branch  of  the  revenue  is  collected, — and 
thaty  Uks  in  some  of  our  oldest  province%-*shows  that  ih»  vigi- 
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lance  which  ought  to  guard  against  the  tendency  to  increased 
expendituroi  so  natural  to  a  government  irresponsible  to  its  sub- 
jects, has  nodded  a  little  at  its  poet  In  1828,  the  latest  period 
to  which  the  Accounts  are  brought  down,  there  appears  a  very 
considerable  excess  of  expenditure.  Such  a  deficit,  daring 
peace,  in  a  country  that  certainly  at  present  possesses  no  means 
to  supply  the  increased  demands  which  war  would  generate, 
calls  loudly  for  economy.  Still,  however  clear  the  propriety 
of  retrenchment,  we  would  earnestly  deprecate  that  paltry  po- 
licy which  contemplates  the  moral  interests  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, held  by  the  sole  tenure  of  opinion,  and  governed  by  very 
peculiar  instrumentality,  entirely  through  the  gross  medium  of 
pounds  sterling.  Reductions  do  not  sJways  result  in  saving, 
even  in  an  accountant's  sense  of  the  term ;  but  when  we  take 
into  our  calculation  the  effect  of  such  measures  upon  numerous 
agents  of  government,  whose  zealous  exertions — the  service  of 
the  heart  and  will — are  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  our  noble  dependency,  the  problem  assumes 
quite  another  character*  Let  it  be  resolved,  in  every  instance, 
upon  broad  and  statesmanlike  grounds,  with  constant  reference 
to  the  strong  collateral  considerations  which  we  have  hinted  at. 
But,  above  all,  let  us  be  careful,  to  prove,  that,  having  inherited 
such  a  possession,  we  are  not  so  much  inferior  in  wisdom  to  those 
who  acquired  it,  as  to  find  the  management  of  an  annual  re- 
venue of  twenty-three  millions  a  losing  bargain. 


Art.  YL-^Memoir  of  the  Life,  Writings^  and  Correspondence^ 
of  James  Currie,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edited  by  his  Son,  William 
Wallace  Currie.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1831. 

rriHE  west  of  England  has  considerably  the  advantage  over  the 
-''  eastern  side  of  the  island.  One  way  or  another  nature  did 
much  more  for  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  eastern  side  was  civilized 
much  earlier ;  yet  human  ingenuity  and  industry  have  of  late 
years  been  much  more  successfully  employed  in  turning  the 
gifts  of  nature  to  the  best  possible  account.  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica are  customers,  for  whom,  though  they  were  long  in  coming, 
it  was  worth  while  to  wait.  After  all,  Lancashire  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  comparison.  From 
being  among  the  roost  backward  parts  of  England,  this  county 
has  worked  its  way  into  the  front  rank.  The  contrast  between 
its  condition  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  asto- 
nishing spectacle  which  it  exhibits  at  present,  belongs  to  the 
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transfbrmation  wbich  a  hundred  years  create  in  a  newly  settled 
oouDtry  like  America,  far  more  than  to  the  gradual  improve- 
ments  and  changes  of  an  old  English  county. 

It  would  be  curious  to  analyse  the  concurrent  causes,  and  mar- 
shal the  successive  steps,  by  which  Lancashire  has  advanced; — 
Bot  only  succeeding  in  appropriating  to  Jtself  a  leading  interest 
in  the  creative  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  but  connect- 
ing its  name  in  honourable  alliance  with  literature  and  science. 
The  very  drcumstances  from  which  a  contrary  presumption 
would  originally  have  been  drawn,  have  (singularly  enough) 
principally  contributed  to  its  extraordinary  progress.    Lanca^ 
shire  owes  the  canals,  by  which  the  commercial  thoroughfare  of 
that  end  of  England  has  been  turned  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Mersey,  to  the  enterprize  of  a  Peer.    It  owes  the  docks,  which 
have  about  them  almost  a  Roman  presentiment  of  future  great- 
nesi,  to  the  spirit  of  a  Corporation.     It  owes  the  taste  and  ac- 
complishments, by  which  the  character  of  its  wealth  has  been 
raised  above  the  drudgery  and  fanaticism  of  money-getting,  al- 
most entirely  to  the  zeEd  of  a  few  Dissenters.    The  name  of  Go- 
vonor  Clinton  is  not  so  pre-eminently  united  with  the  canal  po- 
licy of  America,  as  is  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  with 
the  canals  of  England.  He  staked  his  last  shilling  on  the  chance 
of  thus  cutting  out  an  inland  north-west  passage  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  corporation  of  Liverpool,  by  an  enlightened  application  of 
their  vast  resources,  have  accelerated,  consolidated,  and  secured 
the  realization  of  every  expectation  and  contingency  which  for- 
tune threw  in  their  way.    They  have  hastened,  not  to  say,  an- 
ticipated, events.   There  can  be  as  little  doubt  of  the  effect  which 
the  light  radiating  from  the  assemblage  of  Priestley,  Wakefield, 
Aikin,  &c.  at  Warrington ;  from  the  presence  of  Percival,  Henry, 
Ferriar,  and  Dalton,  at  Manchester ;  and  from  that  of  Roscoe  and 
Currie  at  Liverpool,  spread  over  their  circle.  The  literary  attain- 
ments and  cultivation  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
Lancashire,  as  a  body,  seem  otherwise  likely  long  to  have  lagged 
bdiind  their  general  powers  of  understanding,  and  their  real  sta- 
tion in  society.     In  England,  a  traditional  feeling  still  subsists 
that  the  clergy  is  the  appointed  reservoir  in  which  the  learning 
of  the  kingdom  is  collected,  and  the  channels  by  which  it  is 
most  naturally  conveyed  to  the  other  classes.    The  defence  of 
pluralities,  of  disproportionate  benefices,  and  of  a  hierarchical 
establishment,  usually  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  they 
furnish  for  scholarship  its  appropriate  rewards.     Both  these 
questions  are  questions  of  fact.    The  first,  thank  God,  is  far 
nam  being;  only  a  tradition.    The  body  of  the  clergy,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  is  every  way  infinitely  improved.    But  lit- 
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tie  thanks  for  this  to  their  constitoted  patrons ;  who  have  ooq« 
trived  to  earn  as  insignificant  a  share  as  possible  in  the  change 
which  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  a  oonscientions  emulation 
has  happily  brought  about.  Casting  our  eyes  over  the  cathe- 
drals of  England)  what  do  we  see  ?  Subject  to  a  few  ezcepticMis, 
(some  real  and  some  colourable  only,)  merit  has  had  to  look  for 
its  reward  to  that  portion  of  church  preferment  which  was  not 
worth  offering  to  a  proUgi  or  to  a  relation.  Whilst  a  knot  of 
intelligent  and  public-minded  schismatics  in  great  measure 
changed  the  literary  tone  and  feeling  of  their  neighbourhood, — 
how  have  the  cathedral  dignitaries  passed  their  time?  Have 
they  discharged  the  office  of  even  tolerably  well-conducted 
monasteries?  Durham,  we  rejoice  to  see,  is  at  last  awaking; 
and  York  has  begun  to  rub  its  eves.  Otherwise,  what  can  thor 
residentiaries,  or  those  of  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  or  Norwich, 
show  that  they  have  hitherto  ever  done,  or  raised  even  a  finger 
in  the  attempt,  towards  a  resolute  warfare  against  the  igao* 
ranee,  high  and  low,  by  which  their  stalls  are  surrounded,  and 
indeed  too  frequently  nave  been  filled  ? 

We  set  a  high  value  on  exertions  of  this  description.  A  great 
deal  beyond  mere  cleverness  is  implied  in  the  undertaking; 
and  a  great  deal  more  will  be  accomplished  by  it  than  can  be 
ever  returned  in  figures,  and  brought  ostensibly  into  acoonnt. 
Concerning  the  rank  which  such  missionaries  of  general  civi- 
lisation are  entitled  to  take  among  public  benefactors,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  A  man  who  raises  the  scale  of  arts  and 
comforts  in  those  about  him,  does  much ;  a  man  who  raises  the 
scale  in  sentiments  and  opinion,  does  infinitely  more.     In  thb 

Joint  of  view  we  feel  very  indulgent  to  Robert  Bloomfields  and 
ohn  Joneses ; — to  the  great  men  of  little  places — the  ornaments 
and  oracles  of  ten  miles  round.  Their  merit  and  services  are  so 
much  added  to  by  their  situation,  that  when  calculating  thcii 
height  we  always  take  in,  of  course,  the  pedestal  on  which  they 
stand.  Sufficient  allowance  can  be  scarcely  ever  made  for  the 
concealed  labour,  bv  which  alone  natural  obstacles  are  overcome^ 
The  look  of,  and  the  slightest  acquaintance  with,  most  of  our 
country  towns,  will  enable  us  to  form  something  of  a  guess  of 
the  effort  which  will  be  required.  In  fact,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  not  town  nor  country ;  but  possess  the  disadvantages  of  both, 
without  the  advantages  of  either.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  they  are  deserted  by  the  enterprising  and  the  fastidious. 
In  this  manner,  however,  the  need  that  somebody  a  little  better 
than  common  should  midce  up  his  mind  to  stay  behind  and  ex* 
ert  himself  for  their  improvement,, becomes  more  urgent;  and 
there  is  more  solid  merit  in  so  doing. 
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It  11  one  of  the  erils  of  large  states,  that  their  centre  of  move- 
ment and  of  interest  is  thrown  to  too  great  a  distance.  The 
heart  rkks  becoming  swoln,  and  the  extremities  risk  becoming 
torpid.  In  this  point  of  yiew  it  is  desirable  to  equalize  the  cir- 
enlataon,  and  put  as  much  local  spirit  and  independent  character 
as  possible  into  the  several  divisions  of  a  kingdom.  The  con- 
centric  circles  dirough  which  the  most  cosmopolite  humanity, 
(if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  fine  mist)  must  pass,  cannot  b^;in  too 
near  home.  The  rivalry  among  the  different  counties  of  the 
British  empire,  as  among  so  many  federal  states,  might  take  the 
shape  of  a  more  praiseworthy  competition  than  that  of  squab- 
bling  about  additional  members  under  the  Reform  Bill.  Under 
the  influence  of  familiar  associations,  so  natural  and  so  intelli- 
giUe,  patriotism  would  grow  up  the  stronger,  and  bring  along 
with  it  more  tban  one  attendant  virtue  in  its  train.  Now,  no 
sympaUiies  are  so  elevating  as  those  with  genius  and  with  vir- 
tue. A  citiaen,  of  striking  qualities,  honoured  with  the  public 
eonfidence,  communicates  something  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
libo^ty  of  pursuit  to  all  around  bun.  He  helps  to  lift  their 
standard  of  human  nature  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
ranged*  His  position  gives  him  the  interest  and  authority  of  a 
relation.  His  character,  example,  and  reputation  become  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  place,  and  are  henceforward  one  of  its 
best  possessions.  The  pride  which  the  people  take  in  their 
townaman ;  the  way  in  which  they  identify  themselves  with  his 
actions  and  his  fame ;  the  pleasure  with  which  his  dwelling- 
house  is  pointed  out  to  the  enquiring  stranger,— -are  an  evidence 
of  the  extent,  and  a  security  for  the  value  of  the  impression. 
Althongh  our  county  towns  may  never  be  made  so  many  Gre- 
nevas  to  the  surrounding  district,  yet  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  the  insipiditv  of  their  present  newsroom  existence  is 
sardy  within  the  limits  of  sober  calculation*  The  chief  prac- 
lioal  difficulty  is  in  finding  volunteers  for  the  forlorn-hope — 
spirits  with  the  courage  to  *  bell  the  cat*  in  the  first  instance.  For, 
all  that  is  required  is  the  reudenee  of  a  few  superior  men  who 
shall  have  sense  enough  to  resist  the  London  mania,  and  vivacity 
of  purpose  enough  to  keep  awake  and  active  at  their  posts.  In 
considering  the  lives  of  Mr  Rosooe  and  Dr  Currie,  we  feel  the 
greater  satisfaction  in  holding  them  up  as  examples,  because 
thw  career,  whilst  eminentiy  useful,  has  in  it  neither  mystery 
nor  miracle.  The  best  parts  of  it  are  such  as  many  of  those 
who  are  content  to  pay  it  the  cowardlv  compliment  of  a 
barren  homage,  might,  if  they  added  a  little  more  energy  and 
honesty  to  their  praise,  themselves  enter  upon,  with  the  assu* 
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raoce  of  similar,  however  unequal,  credit  and  success.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  practical  virtue,  that,  though  in  its  course 
there  may  be  first  and  last,  yet  nobody  who  ran  it  fairly  ever 
failed. 

It  is  the  nature  of  prosperous  communities,  and  the  fashion 
of  modern  times,  to  centralize  too  much  their  numbers  and 
their  powers.  But  the  question  of  distribution  and  propor- 
tion is  almost  as  important  in  politics  as  that  of  produc- 
tion itself.  Money  and  manure  are  not  the  only  things  which 
are  the  better  for  being  spread.  London  and  the  country 
would  both  be  gainers  by  transplanting  bodily,  a  hundred  miles 
off,  some  dozens  of  its  streets — ^inhabitants  and  all.  There  are 
whole  counties  which  we  should  like  to  colonize  with  the  sur- 
plus talent  of  the  metropolis.  That  surplus  talent  comprises 
scores  of  men,  waiting  on  Providence,  feeding  on  foolish  spe- 
culations, hanging  on  the  skirts  of  some  frivolous  circle,  doing 
nothing  there,  or  worse  than  nothing,  spoiling  and  wasting  daily, 
who,  planted  out  into  a  sphere  of  more  favourable  opportunities, 
are  capable  of  being  a  blessing  to  a  neighbourhood.  However, 
it  is  not  a  case  for  violent  measures.  We  do  not  propose  that 
London  should  be  compressed  into  London  proper^ — within  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  or  that  its  clubs  should  be  called  out  on  coun- 
try service.  Patriots,  philosophers,  and  diners  out,  rusticating 
by  royal  proclamation,  and  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
would  not  come  with  a  temper  very  suitable  to  our  purpose. 
An  experiment  of  that  sort  was  made  under  more  likely  circum- 
stances, and  failed ; — as  all  experiments  must,  which  seek  to  re- 
move the  symptoms,  instead  of  trying  to  act  upon  the  cause.  It 
was  in  vain  that  James  I.  pulled  down  the  new  houses  as  fast 
as  they  were  built ;  and  that  Charles  I.  ordered  home  the  coun- 
try gentlemen. 

Although  there  seems  something  artificial,  and  almost  mon- 
strous, in  the  actual  size  of  London,  the  means  which  have 
led  to  this  result  are  altogether  natural.  Indeed,  whatever 
forcing  has  been  at  any  time  used,  or  prejudice  fostered,  has 
told  the  other  way.  Nothing  has  existed  which  can  be  call- 
ed a  court  or  courtiers  for  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and  a 
sort  of  feudal  feeling  still  keeps  our  squires  faithful  to  their 
halls.  Two  exceptions  only  can  be  set  down  to  our  institutions. 
The  distinction  of  local  courts  obliges  the  English  Bar  to  reside 
near  Westminster ;  and  the  duration  of  a  modern  session  sub- 
stitutes a  house  for  the  family  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  in 
the  place  of  lodgings  for  himself.  Under  these  circumstances, 
as  ^  the  wen'  has  not  been  produced,  so  is  it  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
persed by  any  direct  legislative  application.     To  say  the  truths 
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the  grievance,  in  oar  opinion,  is  not  in  tbe  absobdCj  but  in  tbe 
reiative  amount  of  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  squeezed 
together  on  those  marvellous  square  miles  upon  which  tbe  ca- 
pitel  stands.  We  do  not  grudge  it  the  pretty  country  which  is 
nid  onder  its  basement  stories,  any  more  than  the  social  ac- 
tivity and  happiness  which  live  along  its  crowded  streets.  We 
serve  ejectments  upon  nobody.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
some  would  not  do  well  to  move  of  themselves.  Among  the  hopes 
and  objects  by  whose  influence  1,200,000  human  beings  are  col- 
lected on  the  same  spot,  a  certain  proportion  will  be  found, 
which  have  not  been  at  all, — and  more  still,  which  have  not  been 
very  judiciouslv  or  magnanimously,  considered.  There  are  many 
in  the  higher  classes  of  its  inhabitants  especially,  who,  we  sus- 
pect, on  examining  into  their  principles  and  habits,  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  satisfying  themselves  that  they  have  not  chosen 
ill  for  their  real  happiness ;  and,  for  all  real  uBefulness,  a  great 
deal  worse.  But  the  mistaken  notion  which  most  strips  the 
country  of  its  natural  guardians,  and  which  an  example  like  Dr 
Currie's  ought  eflPectually  to  remove,  is  the  fallacy,  on  the  part 
of  young  and  sanguine  dispositions,  of  believing  that  the  mo* 
tives  and  sphere  of  individual  action  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  scene.  These  are  tbe  absentees 
most  to  be  regretted.  In  the  single  line  of  professional  practice, 
and  in  its  most  successful  instances,  that  may  be  the  case.  But 
in  taking  ninety*  nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and  in  every  other 
of  the  varied  departments  of  social  duty,  the  sphere  of  useful 
action,  however  nominally  extended,  will  be  found  to  be  strictly 
and  substantially  reduced.  Settled  in  London,  Dr  Currie  might 
have  made  more  money  as  a  doctor.  It  is  just  possible  that  he 
might  have  left  a  little  higher  name  behind  him  as  an  author ; 
whilst,  for  the  great  purposes  of  life, — for  all  that  makes  it 
*  good  for  us'  to  be,  or  to  have  been  here, — for  the  degree  to 
which  his  sentiments,  opinions,  and  conduct,  have  taken  hold  of 
the  hearts  of  a  portion  of  his  contemporaries,  and  left  them 
better  and  wiser  than  he  found  them — there  can  be  no  com- 
parison. 

There  can  be  as  little  fear  that  London  will  ever  want  any  of 
the  elements  of  an  enlightened  and  well-constituted  communi- 
ty, as  that  it  will  not  be  large  enough.  It  is  very  different  with 
the  provinces.  The  capital  offers  so  many  real,  and  still  more» 
80  many  plausible  attractions  to  all  that  is  active  and  refined,  as 
well  as  to  all  that  is  idle  and  selfish  in  human  nature,  that  along 
list  of  supernumeraries  and  expectants  is  sure,  in  every  case^ 
always  to  be  at  hand.  It  is  the  lottery  into  which  the  credulous 
are  eager  to  put  in ; — it  is  the  theatre  on  whose  stage  ambitioa 
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and  vanity  are  impatient  to  appear ; — ^it  is  the  land  of  Cockayne, 
in  whose  crowded  mazes  the  selBsh  escape  from  every  duty,  and 
reduce  their  intercoarse  with  their  fellow-creatures  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  visiting  and  of  shopping.  It  is  the  seat  also  of  liberal 
society,  and  independent  existence,  amon|^  the  friends  and  occu- 
pations of  one's  choice.  Lord  Falkland,  the  love  of  his  age,  ad- 
mitted, that  quitting  London  was  the  only  thing  which  he  was 
not  sufficiently  master  of  himself  ever  to  manage  without  a 
struggle.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  plain  that  nobody  can  be 
of  such  consequence  there  but  that  he  is  easily  spared.  The 
d^th  of  a  town  wit  is  handsomely  celebrated,  if  it  furnishes  five 
minutes'  conversation  for  the  table  where  he  dined  the  day  be- 
fore. He  is  replaced  with  the  same  regularity  and  indifference 
as  fresh  snuff  is  put  into  a  snuff-box,  or  fresh  flowers  are  set  out 
upon  the  epergne.  Nobody  misses  him.  The  machine  goes  on 
without  perceiving  that  the  blue-bottle  or  the  gnat  has  fallen 
from  its  wheel. 

The  vastnesB  and  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  organ- 
ization by  which  the  movements  of  the  capital  proceed,  as  it 
were  mechanically,  do  not  act  merely  by  diminishing  the  gene- 
ral  importance  of  individuals  to  the  system.  Except  in  the  case 
of  very  happy,  and  universal,  and  flowing  natures,  or  under 
the  influence  of  accidental  counteractions,  a  personal  risk,  be- 
tween extreme  vagueness  and  extreme  narrowness  of  character, 
is  incurred  by  the  individual  himself.  In  respect  of  employ- 
ment, the  dirision  of  intellectual  labour  is  so  complete,  that 
most  persons  in  such  a  situation  are  tempted  to  do  their  own 
piece  of  work,  and  no  more; — to  rest  satisfied  with  manufacturing 
the  pin's  head  which  happens  to  have  fallen  to  their  share.  For 
example,  the  contributions  to  literature  by  the  last  generation  of 
London  physicians  will  make  a  sorry  figure  alongside  the  wri- 
tings of  Currie,  Aikin,  Percival,  and  Darwin.  Does  a  London 
life  tend  to  quicken  the  moral  pulse  and  expand  the  heart?  The 
forms  of  society  are  thrown  into  too  large  a  scale,  and  its  pace 
is  too  rapid,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  sort  of  intercourse 
by  which  alone  a  real  acquaintance  with,  understanding  of,  and 
affection  for,  each  other  can  be  obtained.  No  means  exist  of 
getting  there  at  any  thing  further  than  talents  in  men,  and 
beauty  or  accomplishments  in  women.  ^  Qualities  which  can 
be  exhibited  as  a  show  are  discovered  and  appreciated  accord- 
ingly. But  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  are  to  the  mind  what 
breath  is  to  the  body,  have  no  part  assigned  or  assignable  to 
them  on  such  a  stage.  A  man  may  pass  a  life  in  London  with- 
out an  occasion  arising  by  which  his  neighbours  can  learn 
whether  he  is  an  honest  fellow  or  a  rogue.  The  consequence  is, 
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ibat  a  good  deal  of  sucli  a  man's  moral  nature  gets  imperfectly- 
developed,  and  dies  away.  The  appropriate  object  is  not  brought 
mflieiently  close  and  home  to  him  to  stimulate  and  call  forth  hia 
latent  powers.  Charity  is  perhaps  better  off  than  most.  By  a 
satisfactory  compromise,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  mendicity 
society.  But  there  are  other  virtues  which  do  not  admit  of  be- 
ing compounded  for,  and  their  burden  transferred  to  a  commit- 
tee, for  two  guineas  a-year.  In  these  cases  the  moral  tax  is  too 
often  evaded  altogether.  We  are  well  aware  that  men  of  plea- 
sure are  far  from  being  the  only  persons  who  have  turned  into 
a  maxim  of  life  the*  sentence  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
passed  upon  the  dog  which  barked  after  him, — ^  Would  to  G^  yoa 
were  married  and  settled  in  the  country !'  It  is  evident  that  the 
word  provincial  is  often  felt,  by  characters  of  a  higher  strain 
and  object,  to  imply  an  imputation  or  admission  of  mediocrity. 
Now,  greatly  as  nations  differ,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  lul 
capitals  are  pretty  much  alike.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the 
characteristic  spirit  and  principle  of  a  nation  do  not  appear  there 
to  most  advantage.  Enow  worthy  representatives  of  that  spirit 
and  principle  are  doubtless  there;  but  they  are  there  too  much  aa 
though  they  were  not.  It  is  an  atmosphere  which  no  individual 
powers  can  penetrate,  and  where  it  needs  more  than  an  ordinary 
•on  to  make  itself  felt  or  seen.  We  are  satisfied  that,  on  a  just 
estimate  of  the  whole  case,  the  provinces,  as  distinguished  from 
the  metropolis,  would  be  found  in  many  instances,  perhaps  in 
most,  to  be  the  home  which  a  wise  lover  of  himself,  and  a  sin- 
cere lover  of  his  kind,  would  do  well  to  fix  in ; — not  indeed  aa 
the  scene  of  a  brilliant  or  sybarite  existence,  but  as  the  post  of 
that  salutary  influence  which  sinks  deepest ;  and  of  that  use- 
fulness and  happiness  which  last  the  longest;  as  most  visibly 
incorporated  with*  and  represented  by,  our  fellow-beings. 

The  life  of  Dr  Currie,  lately  published  by  his  son,  has  led  us 
into  this  train  of  observations.  It  will,  we  think,  justify  them. 
Hia  life  was  one  the  like  of  which  ought  to  satisfy  any  rational 
ambition  in  well-doing.  Its  leading  facts  are  soon  told.  He  was 
bom  in  Annandale,  where  his  father  was  minister,  in  1756.  In 
consequence  of  promises,  none  of  which  appear  afterwards  to 
have  been  performed,  he  went  out,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Cabin 
Point,  Virginia,  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  hb  father's.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  left 
a  large  family  of  daughters,  ill-provided ;  in  favour  of  whom 
young  Currie  instantly  wrote  home  to  renounce  his  patrimony. 
The  troubles  in  America  broke  out  about  the  same  time.  As 
the  disturbances  increased,  they  soon  made  his  residence  there 

worse  than  useless ;  and  his  attachment  to  his  native  country 
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began  to  make  it  dangerous.  After  two  years  of  sospense,  irri- 
tation,  and  indignity,  he  was  too  happy  to  return  home  himself; 
which  he  had  some  difficulty  in  doing.  In  this  manner,  he 
found  himself,  at  twenty,  under  the  necessity  of  banning  the 
world  afresh.  He  immediately  fixed  upon  medicine,  which  had 
been  his  original  destination.  Setting  resolutely  to  work  as  « 
student  at  Edinburgh,  his  ardour  was  kept  up  through  the  se- 
vere privations  of  hard  study  and  rigid  economy,  next  to  his 
own  spirit,  by  the  flattering  notice  of  Dr  Cullen.  By  the  time 
he  was  twenty-six,  he  had,  in  point  of  education,  redeemed  the 
years,  which,  in  his  case,  indeed,  were  by  no  means  thrown  away^ 
considering  the  effect  which  they  had  on  his  character.  In  his 
Anxiety  to  relieve  his  friends  from  all  charge  on  his  account,  his 
first  object,  on  entering  upon  practice,  was  an  army  appointment 
in  a  medical  staff  then  forming  at  Jamaica.  Disappointed  ia 
this  expectation,  he  looked  round,  to  take  his  chance  for  what  is 
Called  an  opening  at  home.  Accidental  circumstances,  as  fortu-* 
nate  for  the  place  as  for  himself,  led  him  to  seat  himself  at 
Liverpool,  without  being  at  the  time  personally  acquainted  with 
a  single  individual.  He  came  there  in  1780,  and  resided  in  it^ 
with  short  absences,  till  1805 ;  that  is,  till  the  illness  which 
speedily  terminated  in  his  death.  His  persevering  industry, 
varied  accomplishments,  and  fearless  humanity,  stood  him  in  stead 
of  letters  of  introduction.  He  became  in  time  the  INssenters' 
Physician  ;  and  his  name  (there  could  be  no  higher  compliment) 
became,  whenever  Liverpool  was  mentioned,  linked  with  that 
of  Mr  Roscoe.  Their  co-operation  ended  only  with  his  life. 
The  memory  of  that  honourable  union,  in  which  they  were,  for 
twenty  years  and  more,  the  spirit  of  the  place,  first  and  last— * 
the  alpha  and  omega — in  every  undertaking  of  literature,  cha- 
rity, and  publie  principle,  will  long  survive. 

There  must  be  something  particularly  humanizing  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine.  No  profession  is  so  distinguished  for  its 
taste  in  general  literature,  for  liberality  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  for  that  every-day  benevolence  which  turns  out  in  all 
weathers,  and  answers  to  all  claims.  In  almost  every  town 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  physician  is  the  person  in  whom 
the  stranger,  if  a  scholar,  would  have  the  best  chance  of  finding  a 
congenial  companion  for  the  evening;  or,  in  case  he  came 
on  an  errand  of  philanthropy,  would  be  most  likely  to  meet 
with  the  compassion  and  encouragement  of  an  ally.  Unfor- 
tunately, few  situations  are  more  precarious  and  more  subject 
to  caprice.  The  first  sitting  down  of  a  young  physician  at  a 
strange  place  must  be  very  trying.  The  criticisms  and  spe* 
emulations  upon  the  new-comer, — the  ennui  of  solitary  walk% 
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the  fatal  conseqaences  of  unpopular  peculiarities  and  auppe- 
•ed  opinions,  the  sense  of  desohition  before  one  understandp 
others  or  is  understood  one's  self,  the  misery  of  the  attentions 
of  stupid  people,  the  wretched  list  of  petty  etiquettes  and  jea- 
lousies, the  forms  to  be  endured,  the  arts  to  be  submitted  to,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  old  establish^ 
tA  ^seulapius  lingers  on,  and  wears  out  his  successor  under 
that  hope  deferred  which  makes  the  heart  sick,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  other  sickness ; — all  these  ought  to  have  been  de- 
scribed for  us  by  Crabbe.  A  doctor's  first  patient  should  be 
as  interesting  as  a  *  barrister's  first  brief,'  and  might  easily  be 
made  much  more  so*  Dr  Currie's  probation  seems  to  have  been 
oi  a  mitigated  and  of  a  manly  sort  Besides,  he  had  already 
been  broken  in,  by  a  severe  rough-rider,  to  the  exigencies  of 
life.  After  having  served  a  commercial  apprenticeship  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  been  kicked  about  with  a  most  republican  contempt 
for  forms  (even  those  of  justice)  at  the  opening  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  diflSculties  and  discipline  of  his  new  career  could 
not  seriously  alarm  him.  He  began  by  sacrificing  to  the  graces 
of  the  place ;  and,  in  order  to  make  himself  known,  paid  cheer- 
fully the  necessary  penalties ;  and  became  (such  in  that  day  was 
the  classical  Liverpool  of  Mr  Canning  and  Mr  Huskisson)  a 
member  of  two  card-clubs,  and  a  bowling-club.  In  his  second 
year,  a  prudent  and  happy  marriage  extended  his  personal  con- 
nexions. By  assiduous  labour  in  his  profession,  he  took  care  to 
counteract  the  suspicion  of  ignorance  in,  or  indifference  about 
it  ;-~a  suspicion  which  is,  in  every  profession,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  other  attainments  and  pursuits.  One  thing  he 
neither  did,  nor  could  have  done ; — sees:  for  favour  by  compro- 
mising the  integrity  of  his  mind.  Making  the  most  charitable 
constructions  for  the  prejudices  of  others,  he  felt  the  duty,  and 
therefore  insisted  on  the  right,  (according  to  his  own  discretioi^ 
as  to  time,  place,  and  manner,)  of  attempting  frankly  to  remove 
them.  Thrown  upon  evil  times  and  evil  tongues,  he  was  never 
intimidated  by  professional  considerations  from  honestly  avow- 
ing his  opinions,  however  invidious  the  occasion,  and  at  what- 
ever risk.  He  trusted  to  his  character  for  living  down  calumr 
nies ;  and  so  it  did.  But,  had  the  event  been  otherwise,  and 
had  he  suffered  for  thinking  better  of  his  countrymen  than  they 
deserved,  the  fountain  at  which  he  had  drunk  in  his  love  oiF 
liberty  and  truth,  was  not  of  the  sort  which  dries  up  in  the 
season  when  the  need  for  it  is  most  severe. 

Almost  every  chance  for  naturalness  is  destroyed  by  the  mere 
act  of  sitting  for  one's  picture.  The  chance  is  not  improved  fay 
sitting  to  one's  self— generally  the  most  improper  artist  we  could 
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cboose  for  sucb  a  purpose.  The  chief  advantage  of  such  an 
operation  is,  that  it  will  make  tolerably  sure  of  preserving  oor 
mannerisms  and  conceits.  Autobiography  can  present  us  with  a 
natural  likeness,  only  when  it  fortunately  takes  the  unconscioos 
form  of  familiar  correspondence.  The  second  of  the  volumes 
before  us  consists  of  letters  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  most 
agreeably  written,  and  containing  just  the  kind  of  picture  we 
desire.  They  show  a  great  constitutional  tenderness  of  dispo- 
sition in  their  writer.  It  amounted  in  him  as  a  boy  to  a  sensi- 
tiveness which  appears  to  have  raised  in  his  family  the  appre- 
hension that  he  was  *  too  sentimental  to  be  clever.'  He  early 
resolved  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake,  and  kept  his  word. 
The  two  last  years  of  his  residence  in  America,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  on  his  own  entire  responsibility  in  such  a  crisis, 
made  a  man  of  him  at  once ;  and  that,  too,  a  man  of  decision. 
Put  betimes  on  his  mettle,  he  learned  his  power;  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  extricated  himself  gave  him  conBdence.  His 
nature  would  never  have  condescended  to  push,  any  more  than 
crawl ;  but  the  early  warfare  and  scramble  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  enabled  him,  without  the  sense  or  appearance  of  effort, 
to  take  and  keep  his  place.  Hence  came  that  contrast  of  oppo- 
site tendencies,  which  so  seldom  meet  together;  but  which, 
when  duly  reconciled,  add  a  hundred- fold  to  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  each  other.  A  more  frequent  interchange  between  the 
exclusive  qualities  of  private  and  public  life  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  both.  Indulgent  fathers  of  families  often  make  very 
bad  public  men ;  and  incorruptible  politicians  are  sometimes  not 
over  amiable  at  home.  Human  nature  is  not  really  driven  to 
take  its  choice  of  these  alternatives.  Examples  exist,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr  Currie,  which  establish  the  possibility  of  combining 
the  severe  with  the  gentle  virtues, — as  also  a  contemplative  turn 
of  mind  with  a  capacity  for,  and  a  pleasure  in,  affairs. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  heart  which  Dr  Currie  put 
into,  and  kept  paramount  over  his  busy  life.  Whilst  idleness 
can  yield  nothing  but  weeds,  constant  occupation  may  be  said 
to  leave  few  of  its  drudges  *  leisure  to  be  good.'  Restlessness 
of  temperament  and  fever  of  business  become  in  some  persons 
a  disease.  Carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  they  seem  practically 
to  be  dangerous  to  principle,  and  incompatible  with  any  exercise 
and  consciousness  of  the  affections.  The  feelings  of  Dr  Currie 
were  too  deeply  mixed  up  with  all  he  did,  and  all  he  was,  to 
leave  him  liable  to  such  a  risk.  No  emergency  ever  found  him 
unable  or  unwilling  to  devote  to  it  whatever  time,  or  labour,  or 
health,  it  might  require.  Always  vibrating  on  the  edge  of  the 
hereditary  consumption  of  which  he  died,  his  life  might  have 
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oballenged  the  apology  of  being  a  long  disease.  Nobody  coald 
have  questioned  the  fairness  of  the  excuse.  But  his  energy  kept 
him  up;  and  he  contrived  always  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  the 
additional  steam  necessary  for  the  occasion.  The  detail,  day  by 
day,  of  an  extensive  practicci  was,  in  his  case,  something  very 
different  from  a  string  of  gossiping  calls  in  an  easy  carriage. 
In  the  ordinary  avocations  of  his  profession,  he  had  to  ride  the 
country  round.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  fatigue  exhausted 
him  so,  that,  in  order  not  to  fall  asleep  the  moment  he  got  upon 
bis  so/a,  he  was  obliged  regularly  to  dose  himself  with  coffee. 
Between  October  and  May,  in  one  year,  we  find  him  losing  200 
ounces  of  blood  by  venesection,  and  taking  twelve  ounces  of 
digitalis.  Yet  he  never  thought  of  giving  in.  Then  comes  a  stir- 
ring question  of  public  interest,  which  wants  to  be  clearly  and 
powerfully  put  forward :  he  not  only  borrows  for  the  purpose 
from  his  jaded  night,  but  steals  the  whole  of  it.  Under  circum- 
stances in  which  few  persons  would  have  added  to  their  cares  by 
the  responsibility  of  superintending  the  proof-sheets  of  a  pam- 
phlet,— from  an  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bums,  and  from  a 
generous  desire  to  assist  the  family,  he  became,  at  their  earnest 
request,  the  biographer  of  the  poet,  and  editor  of  his  works ; — ^a 
painful,  and,  at  last,  probably  a  thankless  office.  For  the  alacri- 
ty with  which  he  answered  the  calls  of  private  friendship,  he 
•offered  more  severely.  He  was  just  beginning  to  feel  his  way 
mt  Liverpool,  when  the  exposure  and  anxiety  of  an  attendance 
on  his  friend,  Dr  Bell  of  Manchester,  brought  on  an  attack  of 
consumption,  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  Clifton  for  a  time, 
and  from  which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  A  similar  attend- 
anee  on  Dr  Percival  brought  on  the  illness  of  which  he  died. 
When  the  circumstances  of  the  broken  health  and  unrelent- 
ing engagements,  under  which,  as  under  a  harrow,  Dr  Currie 
laboured,  are  duly  weighed,  it  is  impossible  to  admire  too  high- 
ly the  pertinacity  of  purpose,  and  the  *  courage  never  to  sub- 

*  mit  and  yield,'  which  are  so  strongly  marked  in  his  defiance  of 
bodily  disease,  and  of  that  moral  languor,  so  often  the  worst 
part  of  it.  The  whole  of  his  life  was  *  the  good  fight,'  which  he 
fought  and  won  as  from  a  litter.  He  died  at  last,  as  he  had  fore- 
seen, and  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  <  like  the  camel  in  the  wil- 

*  deniess,  with  his  burden  on  his  back.'  What  might  not  a  roan 
have  accomplished,  with  command  of  means,  and  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  who,  by  mere  strength  of  will,  and  resoluteness  of  horse- 
manship, brought  up  so  gallantly  to  the  post,  a  steed  which,  in 
most  other  hands,  must  have  broken  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
eonrse,  or  would  probably  never  at  all  have  started  ?  Valetu- 
dinarianism is  generally  so  degrading,  that  thus  to  rob  sickness 
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of  iU  BtiDg  and  Ticiory  ii  among  tbe  greatest  of  all  triampha; 
There  are  abundance  of  valetndinariana  who  would  find  their 
advantage  in  it  as  a  prescription,  if,  instead  of  their  morning 
dialogue  with  their  apothecary,  they  would  read  a  few  pages  (or 
rather,  would  take  a  leaf)  out  of  the  life  of  Dr  Currie. 

The  affectionateness  of  his  nature  left  a  yery  fayourable 
impression  of  his  early  advantages  upon  his  mind.     *  In  my 

*  father's  house  (he  says)  we  had  very  good  society :  after  a  pret^ 

*  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  world,  I  scarcely  found  any 

*  domestic  circle  better  calculated  to  cultivate  the  affections,  and 
'  not  many  where  the  powers  of  the  understanding  had  fidrer 

*  play.'  He  always  acknowledged,  with  unbounded  gratitude, 
their  especial  obligation  to  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  maiden 
aunt.  These  lay  sisters  of  charity  are  the  comfort  and  sal  vaiioa 
of  so  many  families,  that  every  home  appears  to  us  imperfect 
which  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  have  one  of  them  appended  to 
it.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  early  instruction  was  but  sum* 
mary.  The  subjects  to  which  the  important  years  of  his  appren- 
ticeship in  a  Virginia  Store  must  have  been  devoted,  would  not 
connect  very  happily  with  intellectual  improvement.  His  gene- 
ral attainments,  therefore,  have  in  a  great  measure  the  merit  of 
self-education^  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  He  became 
a  great  proficient  in  many  branches  of  knowledge ;  such  as  his^ 
tory,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  political  economy.  He  also  made 
himself  an  excellent  classical  scholar  in  the  Latin  and  English 
languages ;  and  acquired  a  degree  of  literary  taste,  as  well  as  a 
power  of  style,  very  uncommon  in  one  who  had  not  the  advantages 
of  a  regular  education.  Of  these  accomplishments,  his  *  Jaspet 
^  Wilson,'  and  ^  Life  of  Burns,'  (both  of  which  were  written  very 
hastily,  and  amidst  the  hourly  demands  of  professional  avoca- 
tions,) are  striking  proofs.  The  return  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  every  intelligent  practitioner  is  to  make  towards  the  honour 
and  advancement  of  the  art  by  which  he  lives,  he  paid  in  several 
ingenious  publications ;  especially  in  his  *  Medical  Reports,'  on 
the  use  of  cold  ablution  in  the  early  stages  of  fever.  His  powers 
of  conversation,  his  enlarged  views,  and  general  acquaintance 
with  all  that  was  passing  in  the  literary,  scientific,  and  political 
world,  were  put  in  constant  requisition.  It  is  not  only  since  its 
rail-road  that  Liverpool  has  been  an  object  of  great  interest  and 
curiosity.  Nobody  could  be  better  qualified  to  do,  or  more 
prompt  in  doing,  the  honours  of  the  place  to  all  liberal  and  well- 
informed  strangers.  He  was  thus  rendered  personally  known 
to  a  considerable  extent,  independently  of  his  provincial  cele- 
brity ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have,  to  a  very  unusual  degreei 
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eDgTBfted  on  a  private  station  tbe  character  and  duties  of  public 
life. 

When  a  man's  services  are  in  his  daily  habits,  their  import* 
ance  is  weakened  by  selecting  for  specific  mention  and  appro- 
bation any  collateral  incidents ;  since,  even  if  they  should  appear 
more  corioas  and  piquant,  they  are,  after  all,  only  side  dishes.  To 
write  a  clever  Report  on  an  infirmary  or  asylum,  or,  after  five 
years'  opposition,  to  carry  through,  by  the  votes  of  the  *  honest 
<  democracy'  of  the  parish,  the  establishment  of  a  fever  hospital, 
can  be  no  peculiar  merit.  That,  shortly  after  bis  arrival,  he 
revived  the  *  Literary  Society'  at  Liverpool ;  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  *  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Socie* 

*  ty ;'   that  he  co-operated  with  Mr  Roscoe  in  founding  the 

*  Athenaeum,  and  Botanic  Garden,'  and  in  making  the  *  Liver- 

*  pool  press'  classically  known  in  England,  will  convey  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  the  literary 
enltivation  of  Liverpool,  and  of  the  degree  of  credit  they  are 
entitled  to  for  the  state  in  which  they  left  it.  Dr  Currie  writes^ 
in  1789,  how  heartily  he  was  sick  at  times,  ^  of  its  pounds,  shil- 

*  lings,  and  pence  society;'  and  used  to  mention  how  his  heart 
had  warmed  towards  the  person  from  whose  lips  he  first  heard 
there  the  phenomenon  of  a  line  of  Shakspeare. 

We  were  struck  by  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  his  pen 
was  put  in  requisition.  It  is  conclusive  of  the  impression 
which  the  general  ability  of  their  doctor  had  by  this  time 
made  upon  his  townsmen.  In  1792,  the  merchants  of  Li- 
▼eipool  deputed  him  to  draw  up  resolutions  and  a  petition 
for  <»pening  the  trade  to  India*  The  statement  was  thought 
sufficiently  important  to  be  republished  in  1812.  In  1803,  a 
task  still  more  flattering  was  proposed  to  him,  that  of  com^ 
BinwMi;«ig  a  corps  of  volunteers.  His  health  and  practice  obli- 
ged him  in  this  case  to  decline.  All  this,  however,  to  a  spirit- 
aid  and  able  person,  was  comparatively  straight  sailing.  Other 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  distinguished  as  it  is  be>* 
yond  any  other  for  its  Hberal  temper  and  general  informa- 
tion, may  have  done  as  much.  But  the  qualities  for  which  Dr 
Carrie  was  chiefly  remarkable,  were  those  seldom  practised ; 
and  indeed  not  much  called  for  or  expected  in  medical  life—^ 
political  courage  and  independence.  These  are  virtues  indeed 
of  the  highest  order ;  and  they  derived  in  the  present  instance 
a  peculiar  lustre  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Dr 
Carrie  lived  at  a  place  and  in  a  period  when  they  were  above 
all  praise.  Two  or  three  tbe  most  solemn  of  human  subjects 
became  matters  of  daily  discussion  around  him,  and  of  intense 
national  anxiety.    Immense  interests  were  at  stake;  bounds 
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leM  patsioni  were  let  loose.  It  was  impossible  for  any  intel- 
ligent man  to  be  really  neater :  bat  to  many  it  mast  be  rain  to 
speak  what  they  might  believe  to  be  the  words  of  tratb.  Shrink- 
ing from  terms  like  these,  mere  good  sort  of  people  withdraw 
into  retirement,  or  remain  to  swell  the  crowd.  Mere  talent 
stays  to  excite  or  to  betray.  What  is  wanted  at  soch  a  crisis 
—bat  what  it  is  so  difficalt  to  find  in  it — ^is  the  example  of  a 
man,  who  to  acknowledged  goodness  and  talents  nnites  on- 
bending  principle ; — who  although  threatened  with  destitation 
and  contumely  of  every  kind,  unless  he  will  desist  or  tarn  aside, 
consecrates  for  the  more  arduous  path  of  civil  duty,  the  watch- 
word which  Caesar  and  Csesar*s  followers  have  made  familiar 
in  the  path  of  a  much  more  tinsel  glory : — ^  It  is  necessary  for 
<  me  to  go ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live.' 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1787,  Englishmen  seem  to  have 
asked  themselves  seriously  for  the  first  time,  whether  it  was  a 
Christian  or  a  human  thing  to  buy  their  fellow-creatures  like  cat- 
tle, and  to  use  them  worse.  It  was  a  startling  question  to  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  the  principal  part  of  whose  means  were  invest- 
ed in  that  long-established  traffic.  It  was  one  in  which  an  evasive 
or  neutral  answer  might  have  borne  the  varnish  of  an  excuse, 
from  men,  dependent  as  were  Mr  Roscoe  and  Dr  Currie,  on 
public  opinion  by  their  professions,  and  whose  children's  bread 
might  turn  on  their  reply.  They  were,  however,  not  content 
with  even  honestly  returning  the  mere  juror's  verdict  of  guilty. 
They  put  themselves  in  the  front  rank, — the  avowed  advocates 
of  abolition ;  and  were  the  prominent  supporters  of  petitions 
prepared  for  that  object  in  the  very  mart  and  head- quarters 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  inevitable  unpopularity  of  such  a 
course  was  soon  afterwards  aggravated,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary tactics  of  self-interest  when  in  danger,  by  political 
imputations.  *  The  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  uniform- 
*  ly  combined  their  own  cause  with  that  of  established  govem- 
^  ment :  and  represented  the  abolitioniBts  as  the  same  class  of 
^  men  with  the  Jacobins  of  France.'  Whilst  Dr  Currie  was 
not  deterred  by  these  or  similar  apprehensions  from  doing  jus« 
tice  to  the  negro,  it  is  an  instance  of  (what  the  violence  even 
of  philanthropical  polemics  obliges  us  to  consider  as)  a  more 
than  usual  self-command,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  provoked  to  retaliate  their  injustice  upon  his  opponents. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  deeply  touched  with  the  fearfulness 
of  the  dilemma,  in  which  parties,  whose  fortunes  had  been  in- 
nocently or  inconsiderately  committed  to  the  trade,  found  themr 
selves  on  a  sadden  placed,  by  what  in  fact  amounted  to  a  new 
discovery  in  morals.   On  this  point,  he  came  forward  earnestly 
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mud  generously  to  bear  witness  in  their  behalf,  agdnst  the  in- 
discriminate censures  of  his  more  impetuous  friends*  He  de» 
l%hted  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  and  hailed  it  <  as  by 
*  iar  the  finest  feature  of  the  present  age.'  The  claim  to  have 
a  property  in  man,  he  felt  to  be  a  blasphemy  towards  God. 
On  the  duty  of  denouncing  the  claim,  and  abolishing  the  pro* 
perty,  nobody  felt  more  strongly.  But  his  candour  prevented 
him  from  joining  in  a  proscription  which  was  not  satisBed  with 
taking  away  from  individuals  their  property,  without  depriving 
them  of  their  character  also.  The  following  observations  made 
in  1787,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr  Wilberforce,  are  as  true,  and 
almost  as  important  in  all  their  bearings,  as  in  the  year  when 
they  were  written.  For  slavery  is  just  as  indefensible  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  slave  trade.  The  interests  in  it,  and  the  particular 
excoses — as  well  those  which  are  made  by,  as  those  which  can 
be  made  for  individuals — are  in  both  instances  about  the  same* 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  accompanying  precautions,  under 
which  our  remedy  must,  in  the  latter  instance,  be  applied. 

*  I  seldom  hear  the  justice  or  morality  of  the  trade  seriously  de- 
fended. Very  frequently,  indeed,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  conclition 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  happier  and  better  than  in  their 
own  oonntry ;  and  therefore  that  those  transported  to  our  sugar  colo- 
nies can  really  snstain  no  injury.  Whence  then,  I  have  asked,  arises 
the  waste  of  life  in  the  West  Indies,  which  occasions  the  necessity  of 
so  large  a  supply  to  keep  up  the  number  there ;  and  whence  the  in- 
crease of  life  in  Africa  which  affords  this  supply,  without  the  num- 
bers there  being  diminished  ?  This  1  have  ever  found  an  arffumentum 
cmctf,  and  I  verily  believe  it  unanswerable.  Ten  millions  of  negroes 
have  been  carried  across  the  ocean  to  support  a  population  which,  it 
n  said,  at  present  does  not  amount  to  more  than  800,000  souls.  Ten 
fiunOies  planted  in  those  islands  300  years  ago,  when  the  slave  trade 
eommenced, — ^under  the  auspices  of  freedom  and  of  nature,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  congenial  to  their  constita- 
lioos,  might  by  this  time  have  produced  a  gp*eater  number.  Who  can 
denbi  it  ?  Within  half  this  time,  a  handful  of  Ejnglishmen  have  spread 
themselves  over  an  immense  continent  ~  have  converted  a  wilderness 
into  a  fertile  country — have  g^ven  battle  to  the  most  powerful  people 
of  Eorope — and,  through  a  sea  of  toils  and  troubles,  have  risen  to 
the  rank  of  thirteen  independent  states.  The  filnglish  were  free  men : 
the  unhappy  Africans  were  slaves.' 

A  question  surrounded  by  so  many  passions  is  too  much  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ar^ment.  But  the  temper  of  personal  cha- 
rity with  which  Dr  Currie  interceded  for  those  whose  practice 
he  moat  condemned,  must  have  prevented  all  animosity  but 
iHiat  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
how  much  the  softening  influence  of  conciliation  helps  to  keep 
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open  the  way  for  conyiction, — wherever  and  as  long  as  the 
possibility  of  it  exists. 

<  When  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  attack  the 
general  character  of  the  merchants  and  planters  concerned  in  it,  they 
discover  an  ignorance  of  hnman  life  ;  and  they  advance  ont  of  their 
stronghold  to  take  a  ground,  on  which  I  am  persuaded  they  wiU  often 
be  repulsed  by  their  adversaries.  It  is  a  truth,  that  in  those  of  my 
acquaintance  who  are  and  have  been  masters  of  Gnineamen,  a  great 
majority  are  men  of  general  fair  character — that  some  of  them  are 
men  of  considerable  improvement  of  mind— and  that  I  could  point 
out  amongst  them  mare  than  one  instance  of  uncommon  int^rity 
and  kindness  of  heart.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  body  of  the 
merchants  concerned  in  the  slave  trade ;  who  are,  some  of  them,  men 
of  liberal  education  and  enlightened  understandings ;  and  for  spirit 
and  enterprise  in  commerce  very  much  distinguished.  Men  of  can- 
dour, whatever  their  opinions  of  this  traffic  may  be,  will  see  that  this 
fact  is  supported  by  reason  and  probability,  when  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  custom,  education,  and  interest  is  fully  considered.  A 
sailor  is  seldom  a  nice  casuist.  He  takes  a  trip  to  Ghiinea,  because 
the  wages  are  good ;  and,  if  he  lives,  rises  perhaps  first  to  be  a  mate, 
afterwards  a  master :  in  this  station  a  few  voyages  more  enable  him 
to  live  at  home,  and  to  take  shares  in  vessels  commanded  by  younger 
adventurers.  His  children  inherit  his  fortune,  his  commerce,  and 
his  opinions  of  the  slave  trade :  in  which  perhaps  they  are  deeply 
engaged  before  they  have  ever  heard  that  a  doubt  is  entertained  of  its 
lawfulness.' 

It  is  a  consolation  to  think,  if  men  usually  seem  better  than 
they  are,  that,  nevertheless,  in  some  of  their  worst  proceed- 
ings, a  good  many  of  them  are,  after  all,  really  better  than  they 
seem. 

The  Dissenters,  in  their  unbounded  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution  and  to  the  stability  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
thought  little  or  nothing,  for  a  century,  of  their  civil  and  religious 
disabilities.  They  had  learned  to  look  upon  them  in  the  light 
of  privations  made  necessary  by  circumstances,  or  perceived 
that  if  they  were  bonds  of  restraint,  they  were  also  bonds  of  anion 
— things  which,  whilst  they  were  worn  for  conscience'  sake, 
and  were  associated  with  the  recollection  of  former  sufferings, 
might  be  prided  in,  like  the  fetters  of  Columbus.  This  romance 
must  expire  by  time.  In  1790,  the  Dissenters  began  to  ask-^ 
ttlly  whether  chains  of  this  kind  were  a  suitable  return  to  their 
attachment ;  and  someJeWf  whether  chains  at  all,  and  upon  aify 
one,  were  longer  wanting  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
rest  ?  Woke  to  a  sense  of  their  true  condition,  they  saw  thena- 
selves  *  naked,  and  were  ashamed.'  Dr  Currie  composed  the 
Resolutions,  which  were  at  this  time  passed  at  Liverpool,  for -a 
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vepeal  of  tlie  Test  and  Corporation  Acta.  It  is  evident  by  hiS' 
Asapprobation  the  following  year,  of  the  revival  of  the  motion, 
at  a  season  when  religions  fanaticism  was  seething  in  so  many 
heads,  that  his  advice  would  have  been  to  postpone  the  attack- 
#■  this  particular  prejudice,  until  the  principles  of  general  liber« 
tf  (the  diflFusion  of  which  was  banning  to  be  so  apparent)  had 
sunk  deeper  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  really  pre- 
pared them  for  the  broad  statement  of  universal  toleration. 
The  difficulty  of  his  co-operation  was  increased,  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  narrow  views  of  their  object  which  too  many  of  the  peti- 
tioners entertained.  He  cared  too  little  for  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  and  had  the  great  principle  of  toleration  too  near  his  heart, 
to  be  the  possible  advocate  of  Protestant  Dissenters  only.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  could  do  himself  little  good  with  the  body,  among* 
whom  his  connexion  principally  lay,  by  his  reproof  of  those  self- 
ish Liberals,  who  wished  to  have  their  own  hands  untied,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  tied  the  hands  of  others — <  for  the  Catho- 

*  lies,  they  say,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Now  this  I  despise.'  The 
degree  to  which  dissent  on  general  principles  acts  unftivouraUy 
on  the  character  at  large,  the  obstinacy  of  individuals,  and  their 
frequent  preference  of  a  part  over  the  whole,  made  him  very^ 
sensible  to  practical  difficulties  in  government ;  for  which,  a 
sufficient  allowance  is  seldom  made,  either  in  theories  or  decla^ 
mationa.  No  slight  matter  would  have  extorted  from  him,  in  a 
letter  written  to  Mr  Roscoe,  this  melancholy  and  almost  morbid 
expoetulation  on  the  folly  of  reasoning  with  mankind :   *  How 

*  clearly  do  the  records  of  our  times  prove  that  human  reason  i& 
^  a  most  imperfect  instrument,  and  the  human  heart  touched  by 
^  self-interest,  pride,  or  bigotry,  a  most  callous  and  impenetra- 
^  ble  thing !     There  are  exceptions ;  but  on  my  conscience  I  do 

*  not  think  they  amount  to  one  in  a  thousand,  and  therefore  they. 

*  scarcely  ever  direct  or  even  influence  public  bodies  of  men. 
^  The  sectarian  spirit  is  in  my  judgment  uniformly  selfish,. 
^  proud,  and  unfeeling ;  whether  it  be  denominated  Quakerism, 

*  or  any  of  the  other  isms  by  which  philosophy  has  been  abused 

*  and  hooted,  and  even  Christianity  vilified  and  disgraced.' 

.  It  is  true  that  we  have  now  thrown  out  of  our  Statute-book  the 
felly  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  last  remnant 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  Catholic  Penal  Code.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  corresponding  amendment  has  by  no  means  taken 
place  in  our  sentiments  and  opinions ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  we 
nave  obtained  any  proportionately  improved  security  for  the 
removal  of  dissensions  by  the  removal  of  disabilities.  From  the 
narrowness  of  the  assumptions,  and  of  the  only  line  of  argument 
on  which  Sur  Robert  Peel  chose  to  ground  and  to  conduct  tha 
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oase  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  the  Goyemmenty  he  reduced 
this  chance  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  inrith  the  let- 
ter of  the  boon*     It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  impressing 
on  the  understandiogs  and  on  the  consciences  of  meoy  the  great 
truths  of  toleration,  and  of  laying  deep  the  foundatioDS  of  a  gene- 
roos  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  a  long  alienated  people.     But 
Uie  assertion  of  any  such  germinating  principle  was  cautiously 
avoided.     To  make  his  measure  as  barren  and  as  nngracioas  as 
possible,  it  was  represented  from  the  first  to  the  last  as  a  conces* 
sion  to  necessity  J — as  a  forced  retreat  before  a  triumphant  adver* 
sary.  So  far  from  consecrating  the  right,  as  a  sun  set  op  in  the 
heavens,  the  maxim  of  disability  and  exclusion,  (as  long  as  dis- 
ability and  exclusion  are  feasible,)  was  preserved  entire  and 
erect  as  ever.   The  form  of  exorcism — thus  read  backwards — in- 
stead of  laying  the  fiend  of  civil  and  religious  jealoasy  low  as 
plummet  could  never  reach,  merely  drove  it  from  the  tombs 
where  it  long  had  lodged,  to  rave  and  rove  at  large*     A  trace 
was  hardly  gained  for  the  time  it  might  take,  on  dispossession 
from  the  subject  in  which  it  had  been  before  incorporated*  to 
pass  over  into  some  other,  or  to  resume  its  lodgings,  '  swept  and 
'garnished'  with  fresh  diabolical  recruits.     Dr  Carrie  would 
not  have  left  either  extreme  of  Irish  faction  under  the  delusionf 
that  the  grant  of  toleration  was  the  surrender  of  a  lawful  autho- 
rity.    The  Roman  Catholics  would,  on  his  statement,  have  had 
no  pretext  for  suspicion  that  the  heart  and  the  hand  bad  not 
gone  together,  and  that  they  could  any  longer  honestly  or  wise- 
ly stand  aloof  in  divided  counsels.     Indeed,  however  we  may 
regret  the  poverty  and  coldness  of  spirit  which  debated  liberty 
of  conscience  as  a  local  specialty,  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  indivi- 
dual and  national  attitude  since  attempted  to  be  resumed.     Ho 
characteristic  of  a  party  sect  is  so  utterly  unworthy  of  men 
who  aspire  to  the  office  and  the  name  of  patriots,  as  the  base 
ambition  which  prefers  being  connected  together,  as  a  band  of 
sectaries,  by  a  sense  of  mutual  <  wrongs,  to  the  uniting  a  whole 
*  nation  in  the  bonds  of  equal  freedom  and  universal  love.'    On 
the  other  hand,  Dr  Currie  would  have  taught  the  Irish  ascend- 
ency that  it  was  not  more  visionary  than  impolitic  and  unjust, 
to  dream  of  reviving  their  past  pretensions ;  and  that,  should  a 
miracle  present  them  with  an  opportunity  of  releasing  them- 
selves from  the  necessity,  (the  only  supposition,  however,  on 
which  their  cause  had  been  abandoned  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,)  it 
would  be  alike  contrary  to  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.     If  toleration  is  the  policy  of  every  church  es- 
tablishment, it  must  be  especially  the  policy  of  such  an  anomaly 
as  the  charch  establishment  of  Ireland.     In  their  ignorance  of 
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ihat  prudential  maxim,  the  apostles  of  exclasive  Protestaatism 
are  aocamQlating  an  bonrly  increasing  danger  against  the  ob-> 
jeet  of  their  fanatical  devotion ;  and  the  steps  by  which  the  plot 
to  some  dreadfal  national  catastrophe  advances,  seem  gradoally 
darkening  and  closing  in.  Those  who  imagine  that  they  are  too 
humane  to  bam  their  fellow-citizens  for  difference  of  opinioUf 
nevertheless  proceed  talking  and  acting  upon  principles  which 
can  have  only  one  possible  termination — that  of  substituting 
ibr  a  judicial  massacre,  by  the  conquering  faction  in  a  religions 
Smithfield,  the  mutual  slaughter  of  each  other  on  the  battle-* 
field.  The  cause  is  the  same ;  so  is  the  spirit ;  the  only  differ* 
ence  is  in  the  means.  Bishops  and  deans  would  find  in  the  ee* 
dative  prescribed  by  Dr  Curne  the  best  specific  for  the  fever  of 
dissent.  '  Fiery  zeal  cannot  exist  without  opposition ;  it  is  by  the 
'  colliMum  of  bigots  that  bigotry  chiefly  is  kept  up.'  Protestants, 
like  Captain  Gordon,  have  plainly  too  much  in  their  own  hands 
the  power  of  falsifying  every  prophecy  of  peace,  which  the  Catho* 
Uc  Relief  bill  could  inspire.  We  will  leave  them — not  to  Dr  Cur^ 
rie'a  reasoning — they  are  past  that — but  to  his  prayer.   *  Heaven 

*  forbid  that  a  question  that  can  only  be  discussed  by  argument 

*  and  reason,  should  be  decided  by  die  qpposiHon  of  mad  enthu- 
'  siaata ;  or  that  those  shameful  times  should  return,  when  for 

*  the  sake  of  articles  of  faith  that  are  beyond  human  comprehen* 
'  aion,  beings  of  a  day  imbrued  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood, 
'  and  men  reduced  themselves  below  infernal  spirits  in  wicked* 

*  ness,  and  below  the  brutes  in  folly !  Such  days  are,  I  hope,  for 

*  ever  passed.' 

The  English  Revolution  of  1688  passed  off  like  a  family  quar* 
rd  among  an  odd  set  of  people,  which  excited  nothing  more  than 
a  slight  personal  and  temporary  interest  in  the  adjoining  street. 
A  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  American  Revolution  found 
Europe  ready  to  receive  an  impulse  from  the  distant  forests 
where  its  victory  was  achieved.  Besides,  it  was  established 
upon  a  declaration  of  the  rights,  not  merely  of  Englishmen,  but 
of  men ;  and  on  propositions  which,  however  far  from  being  of 
universal  application,  are  pretty  sure  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  universally  applied.  No  court  ever  more 
completely  overreached  itself  byits  intrigues  and  selfishness,  than 
did  the  Court  of  France  on  this  occasion.  French  atsistance 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination  the  civil  war  between  the  mother 
eonntry  and  her  colonies ;  in  which  the  resources,  and  the  honour, 
and  the  spirit  of  England,  might  otherwise  have  been  for  yearn 
irretrievably  involved.  Republican  principles  were  necessarily 
£saeminated ;  a  sympathy  with  successful  revolt  was  openl  v  en* 
eonraged;  and  writers  and  actors  were  sent  as  if  expressly  to 
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learn  and  rehearse  a  lesson  which  they  might  afterwards  repeat 
at  home.  G^rge  the  Third  had  been  so  deeply  offended  by  tbe 
per6dy  which  marked  the  interference,  that  his  personal  ea- 
trangement  from  the  Boarbons  enabled  Mr  Pitt  to  remain  neater 
for  a  longer  period  after  the  French  Revolution  had  alarmed  the 
lungs  of  Europe,  and  its  crimes  had  compelled  its  most  sangoine 
admirers  to  view  it  only  as  the  least  of  two  erils,  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  in  his  power.  Those  who  hailed  the  opening  of 
that  Revolution  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  so  hated  its  anarchy, 
and  so  sickened  at  its  atrocities,  that,  occasionally,  they  almoat 
wished  the  Germans  to  succeed.  Dr  Currie's  letters  strikingly 
represent  the  oscillations  of  even  his  direct  and  powerful  mind* 
'Writing  soon  after  to  Dr  Moore,  the  author  .of  Zelnco,  then  Iato> 
ly  returned  from  Paris,  he  says,  ^  The  transactions  of  the  10th 
^  of  August  last  shook  me  much ;  and  the  bloody  proscriptions 
f  which  followed,  detached  me  entirely.  The  flight  of  Lafayette, 
^  Liancourt,  and  Lameth  ;  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners ;  and, 

*  above  all,  the  murder  of  Rochefoucauld,  whose  bloody  tomb  (to 
^  use  an  expression  of  the  emigrant  Bourbons)  1  yet  bathe  with 

*  my  tears,  shook  me  at  the  time  with  the  strongest  horror ;  and 
^  I  never  expected  that  any  thing  out  of  my  own  family  and  coun<» 
^  try  could  have  so  deeply  disturbed  my  peace.  But  the  rapid 
'  and  momentous  events  which  followed  (for  we  live  at  a  time 

*  when  weeks  are  years)  have  again  called  me  to  the  scene  of 
^  action  ;  and,  like  many  other  good  Feuillans,  being  unable  to 
^  go  over  to  the  Prussians,  I  find  myself  again  in  the  ranks  of 
^  France.'  The  subjugation  of  twenty-four  millions  of  men  by 
•foreign  bayonets,  and  the  precedent  of  betrayed  and  dismember- 
ed Poland,  were  consequences  which  the  friends  of  freedom  could 
not  face.  ^  That  the  attempt  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked,  I  am 
^  still  obstinate  enough  to  believe,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  of  the 
<  same  opinion  when  Paris  is  rasKcd  to  the  ground.'  In  the  early 
part  of  179S,  the  offer  of  negotiation  by  the  Brissotines  revived 
for  the  moment  the  possibility  of  peace.  It  was  an  awful  crisis 
for  men  who  hated  ail  war,  and  more  especially  the  most  brutal* 
izing  of  all  wars — one  for  opinions ;  who  believed  that  the  fate 
of  the  human  race  depended  *  on  the  independence  of  Franco 

*  being  preserved,  frantic  and  guilty  though  she  be ;'  and  who 
saw  at  home  ^  no  danger  from  the  revolution-spirit,  which  in« 
^  deed  the  horrible  excesses  in  France  were  enough  completely 
.^  to  extinguish,  but  much  from  the  opposite  extreme.'  The  po* 
.pularity  of  the  war  was  in  this  point  of  view  an  undeniable  an» 
awerto  its  necessity.  Pitt  might  have  kept  peace  with  safety;' and, 
it  is  now  known,  was  most  anxious  to  keep  it ;  but  he  was  over* 
.ruled  by  a  commanding  influence  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
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Hub  fatal  conoeasion  on  tbe  part  of  the  Prime  Ministeri  was  a  signal 
for  the  oommencement  of  *  the  English  reign  of  terror.'  Govern- 
ment  at  once  adopted  a  policy  not  less  cowardly  than  cruel.  It 
took  advantage  of  the  horror  at  wholesale  crimes,  and  of  the 
panic  at  the  revolutionary  auction-hammer  and  guiUotinci  to 
overwhelm  the  Jacobin  traders  in  blood,  and  the  English  friends 
of  humanity  and  order,  who  were  at  the  same  time  friends  of 
peace  and  popular  opinions,  in  one  undistinguishing  accusation. 
The  supplicant  for  peace  was  represented  as  the  advocate  of 
French  principles.  The  suspicion  of  French  principles  put  an 
end  to  the  courtesies  and  the  confidence  of  life,  as  completely  as 
the  conjecture  of  a  plague-spot  during  the  panic  of  a  plague. 
This  was  the  moment  when  <  Jasper  Wilson'  took  the  field 
against  the  war.  This  celebrated  pamphlet  grew  out  of  a  pri- 
vate letter ;  and  the  corrections  of  tne  rough  draught  were  made 
on  the  proof-sheoits,  so  rapidly  was  it  executed.  An  anonymous 
signature  was  adopted  from  motives  of  prudence.  But  there  was 
so  little  concern  ai>out  concealment,  that  the  author  was,  accord- 
ing  to  the  system  of  the  times,  immediately  unmasked,  by  Mr 
George  Chalmers,  chief  Clerk  of  the  Office  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, of  which  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  President,  and  denounced 
for  professional  destruction.  Dr  Currie  had  prepared  the  fourth 
edition  for  the  press  with  his  own  name,  *  tempted  to  utter  a 

*  warning  voice  that  would  save  no  man,  and  would  ruin  him- 

*  self;'  and  had  already  printed  the  preface,  when  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the  extraordinary  restrictions  on  the 

Eress,  and  the  increasing  irritability  of  the  public  mind,  induced 
im  reluctantly  to  relinquish  his  design. 

This  publication  was  an  act  of  great  moral  courage ;  much 
greater  than  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  dangers  of 
Uie  present  day  can  easily  imaffine.  It  is  true,  that  we  are  now 
living  in  times  of  considerable  party  violence.  But  the  two 
periMS  admit  of  no  comparison :  and  perhaps  one  of  our  great* 
est  present  risks  is  the  recoil  against  the  heated  and  squandered 
loyalty  of  that  season.  The  Liberab  have  now  thegovemment 
on  their  side,  together  with  all  the  middle  ranks.  T%e  common 
people  are  of  no  party,  but  are  ready  for  any  thing  generally,  as 
scarce  any  thing  can  make  them  worse ;  and  the  upper  classes 
are   much  divided ;  whilst  at  the  period  alluded  to,  not  only 

*  the  nobilitv,  gentry,  and  clergy,'  but  the  public  at  large,  were 
agidnst  Reformers.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  professions 
found  to  their  cost  that  the  great  mass  of  clients  and  patients 
were  of  the  aristocratical  party.  The  fate  of  Priestley's  library, 
offered  up  to  popular  indignation,  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  contemporary  temper  of  the  then  Political  Union  of  Bir- 
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miDgham.    Dr  Carrie  writes  in  179S,  *I  was  called  to  Wi|^ 

<  the  other  day,  and  saw  two  or  three  thousand  men  bnming 

*  Tom  Paine,  and  shontinff,  Church  and  King.    Of  the  whole  of 

<  this  number,  I  was  well  informed,  there  were  not  ten  who 

<  knew  the  alphabet.'  The  successful  cry  of  Jacobinism  made 
a  whisper  in  behalf  of  France,  or  against  our  own  government, 
little  short  of  treason.  Spies  were  organized  on  system.  Pri- 
Tate  correspondence  was  no  longer  sacred.  Harmless  societies 
for  literary  purposes,  by  whose  standing  rules  politics  had  been 
always  excluded,  suspended  their  meetings.  The  Attomey- 
Greneral  commenced  a  crusade  all  over  England  against  the  press. 
One  instance  will  serve  as  an  extunple  of  the  spirit.  *  The  prin- 

<  ter  of  the  Manchester  Herald  haa  seven  different  indictments 

<  preferred  against  him  for  paragraphs  in  his  paper ;  and  six  dif- 
^  lerent  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing  of  six  different  copies 

<  of  Paine,  all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man  was  opu- 

<  lent ;  supposed  worth  L.20,000 ;  but  these  different  actions 

*  will  ruin  him,  as  they  were  intended  to  do."  Constitutional 
associations  were  formed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the 
scandal  of  sedition  on  obnoxious  neighbours,  and  of  propagating 
alarm.  The  feelings  of  moderate  men  were  outraged  by  the 
committal  of  Muir  and  Palmer  to  the  hulks ;  and  by  the  fero- 
cious sentence  which  consigned  Gilbert  Wakefield  to  the  jail  of 
Dorchester.  Lord  Melville  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  ad- 
monish Bums  for  the  freedom  of  a  poet's  thoughts,  and  to 
threaten  to  deprive  him  of  his  place.  Priestley  took  the  hint, 
and  transported  himself,  to  save  government  the  trouble.  Dr 
Currie,  and  also  Dr  Aikin,  entertuned  serious  thoughts,  at 
one  time,  of  quitting  the  country.  Dr  Currie  went  so  far  as  to 
write  to  his  relation  in  Virginia  to  make  the  preliminary  enqui* 
ries.  Men  of  popular  principles,  both  individuals  and  bodies, 
were  again  disposed  to  seek  refuge  across  the  Atlantic,  against 
oppression,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  *  The  poor  persecuted 

and  abused  Presbyterians  are  aniversally  broken-hearted,  and 
have  prepared  themselves  for  emigration  to  America  in  great 
numbers.'  The  domestic  scene,  as  Dr  Currie  himself  described 
t,  certainly  could  possess  no  great  attractions.  '  The  wretched 
effusions  of  Tatham,  Cooper,  &c.,  with  30th  of  January  sermons, 
red  hot  with  divine  right,  and  royal  martyrdom,  and  bloody 
Presbyterians,  &c.,  are  the  only  things  which  suit  the  land  I 
live  in  and  the  present  hour.  I  turn  from  such  poor  contempt* 
ible  bigots  with  pity  and  disgust.  On  the  other  hand,  I  dread 
the  silent  indignation  of  a  body  of  men,  powerful  and  united, 
and  fretted  by  continual  insults — a  small  minority  indeed,  but 
formidable  by  talents,  industry,  and  virtue— bigots,  however. 


arivu  are,  and  arerj  daj  baMming  kci  fit  for  the 
I  of  poiper.'  Pflriiafa  Um  SKitl  mortifyiiig  inttanoe 
iHuuiiiiiif  €xtoBt  \o  whid  pcditieal  arrimony  caa  ba 
la  ezemi^fied  in  Uie  reeaptioo  gi^as  to  Dr  Carrie's 
in  1801,  contained  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joeeph  Banka, 
nae  of  food  to  the  Freneh  priaonera.  The  inrestiga- 
oatified  Ua  interferanee;  which  the  comBiinionera 
a  reaented  aajSoeoteiaddL  And  thie,  although,  in  1798, 
1  on  the  eonunittee  for  arming,  and  had  subacribed 
ipmant  of  ten  men  I  * 

Ifal  to  think,  that  at  ao  abort  a  diatance  from  oor  own 
iort  of  anieidei  which,  on  the  part  of  a  profeaaional 


rs,  that  from  the  moral  cantefl  which  ooeasioa  depression  of 
>n8  in  prieen  reqaire  more  food  than  persons  at  Uberty. 
cent,  when  at  Lirerpool  two  yean  afitenrards,  meationedf 
acccurd,  the  affiur  of  the  French  prisoaers  to  Dr  Carrie^ 

him  for  his  iaterposiiioa  He  complained  that  he  had  bad 
difficulty  ia  getting  at  the  truth ;  and  stated,  that  on  a 
occasion,  he  had  dismissed  for  misconduct  one  of  the  per* 
3d  in  that  enquiry.  What  a  warning  te  men  in  office  of 
^ement  and  perseverance  necessary  m  the  hunting  out 
are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  Board  of  Sick  and  Hurt,  and 
I  himselr,  began  by  censuring  the  complaint,  in  the  first 
an  ebullition  of  party  prejudice,  and  an  unwarrantable 

the  gevemment.— -Dr  Currie  was  not  fortunate  in  his 
ice  with  Sir  Joseph.  On  the  alarm  concerning  the  '<  Hes- 
e  subject  had  bc^  referred  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
ty.  Their  committee  (Sir  Joseph  and  Dr  Blagden)  mis- 
ct,  which  is  of  the  caterpillar  tribe,  and  feeds  on  the  green 
he  <'  flying  weevil,"  which  feeds  exclusively  on  the  ripe 
reported  accordingly ;  and  government,  actmg  upoa  their 
hibited  the  importation  of  American  com,  and  ordered 
vhich  had  arrived  to  be  stored.  Dr  Currie  wrote  to  Sir  Jo- 
i  letter,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  error.  Sir  Joseph,  on 
9  information,  corrected  his  Report,  but  made  no  alteration 
a  of  the  danger,  which  he  had  g^ven  in.  Many  months  after- 
ement  came  from  America,  exactly  agreeing  with  that  made 
e.  Crovemment  immediately  reversed  its  order,  and  took 
he  expense  to  which  it  had  put  the  parties  by  its  mistake, 
city  with  which  Sir  Joseph  adhered  to  the  consequences 
n  erroneous  premises,  after  the  premises  were  abandoned, 
discreditable  than  the  false  shame,  or  whatever  else  might 
Dg,  which  led  him,  whilst  Reports  from  various  quarters 
1  in  the  Privy  Council  papers,  to  suppress  all  notice  of  Dr 
ter.  The  effect  of  the  obstinacy  was  as  injurious  to  the 
lat  of  the  vanity  was  unjust  towards  J>t  Currie. 
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person  espeoiaUvi  ii  implied  in  volontary  enlei  shonld  ever 
have  been  forced  on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  aa  Dr  Carrie  for  a 
moment*  His  veneration  for  the  Epglish  constitntion  was  for^ 
tunately  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  temporary  provocations 
from  any  government*  The  justness  with  which  he  formed  his 
general  opinions  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  moderation 
with  which  he  maintained  and  applied  them  in  narticnlar  dis- 
cussions ;  as  well  as  the  fairness  with  which  he  adjusted  them  to 
practice,  when  called  upon  to  act.  Thus,  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Paine's  principles  of  Government,  (that  the  general 
good  is  the  object,  and  tne  general  will  the  rule,)  did  not  prevent 
him  from  exposing  the  error  of  the  application  which  was  made 
of  them  to  this  country  by  their  author.  Whilst  smarting  under 
unmerited  reproaches,  he  did  not  lose  an  atom  of  his  attachment 
to  the  constitution.  He  would  not  allow  its  merits  to  be  depre* 
ciated ;  the  danger  of  changes  to  be  understated ;  the  circumstan- 
ces of  England  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  America ;  or  that 
the  example  of  France  should  be  held  out  in  the  light  of  an 
example  to  us,  whatever  it  might  be  to  other  nations.  He  had 
no  communion  with  Paine  and  his  disciples,  who  classed  the 
institutions  of  England  *  with  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and  the 
'  despotism  of  Turkey,  as  a  fabric  which  knowledge  cannot  re- 

*  form,  and  reason  must  finally  overthrow.'  The  plan  of  Reform 
which  he  submitted  to  Sir  W.  Maxwell  was  as  temperate  as 
our  present  measure.  It  suggests  that  the  laws  of  property  ought 
to  be  first  opened,  and  that  the  franchise  ought  to  be  confined 
to  masters  of  families ;  with  some  such  doable  security  for  pro- 
perty and  knowledge  as  being  rated  to  the  window-tax,  and 
being  able  to  read.  He  adopted  from  Lord  Lansdowne  the 
conduct  of  Franklin,  as  a  model  for  all  reformers — *  Firm,  reso- 

*  lute,  and  cool,  advancing  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  before  the 
'  public  in  his  opinions.'  Few  things  are  more  to  be  rq^tted 
than  that  the  management  of  the  public  mind  has  been  generally 
so  ill  understood  by  the  friends  of  ireedom  over  Europe.  They 
would  certainly,  by  this  time,  have  advanced  much  farther,  if 
they  had  not  attempted  to  advance  too  fast. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  political  series  of  Dr 
Carrie's  correspondence  is  particularly  interesting.  He  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Mr  Pitt  at  the  outset  of  that  minister's  career, 
and  continued  so,  until  Mr  Pitt  submitted  to  German  politics  at 
the  French  Revolution.  <The  nation,'  he  exclaims  in  1786, 
^  sick  of  the  perfidy  and  profligacy  of  its  older  politicians,  has 
^  ranged  itseli  under  the  banners  of  this  illustrious  young  man, 

*  in  perfect  reliance,  not  on  his  abilities  only,  but  on  his  unspot- 

*  ted  probity  and  honour.'    At  that  time,  be  sums  up  an  elo- 
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tal  of  big  senrices  by  the  observation,  that  *  this  won* 
m  is  DOW  in  his  twenty^eighth  year,  an  honour  and  a 
k>  his  Goontry,  and  the  first  orator  and  statesman  of 
Bat  a  change  was  destined  *  to  come  o'er  the  spirit 
im/  These  letters  are,  in  this  respect,  a  valoable 
ocument.  They  show  Uie  changes  of  opinions  which 
in  men  of  liberal  minds  daring  that  period ;  and  the 
upon  which  those  changes  were  founded*  <  Who  can 
e  asks,  in  1793,  *  that  Pitt,  who  wields  in  one  hand 
1,  and  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England,  woald 
>  extend  his  power  to  every  comer  of  the  earth  T 
he  abase  with  which  this  power  had  been  exercised, 
id  him  to  the  sooeessive  necessities  of  the  times.  '  All 
;,'  he  writes  in  1798,  *  are  light  to  a  Norman  conqaest 
ch  we  are  threatened.  Pitt  is  indeed  a  great  evil ; 
ncli  invasion  is  still  greater.  It  is  a  hard  and  bitter 
hat  we  have  to  swaUow  when  we  act  with  the  men 
Inrooght  as  where  we  are.  Bat  what  can  be  done  ? 
ather  be  any  thing  than  a  pitifal  Cisalpine.  Pitt,  we 
;lear  of  sooner  or  later ;  but  a  foreign  enemy  will  not 
ly  expelled.  I  am,  therefore,  for  every  man  declaring 
fence  of  the  nation,  and  especially  those  who  have 
eclared  against  the  war.'  in  1803,  he  renews  the 
1 :  *  O/uBj  more  especially  (who  originally  disappro- 
I  wur),  this  awful  crisis  demands  every  exertion,  if 

not  that  the  power  of  the  bayonet  should  be  esta- 
1  over  the  earth.     The  old  alarmiBts  can  do  com- 

little;  they  degraded  their  characters  and  wasted 
18  before  the  real  danger  arrived — ^before  our  cause 
aase  of  the  human  race.'  The  terms  on  which  he 
his  poliUcal  alle^ance  to  Fox,  and  the  sort  of  lover's 
b  which  he  trembles  over  the  amiable  and  splendid 
of  the  object  of  his  passion,  are  very  naturally  de- 
ft letter  to  Mr  Creevey.  Certainly  never  was  any 
lore  anlike  to  that  of  his  great  rival.  *  I  rejoice  that 
Fox,  that  first  of  animals,  still  in  your  front.  He  is 
eatare,  but  has  been  eternally  sacrificed,  by  his  own 
of  heart,  to  the  selfishness  and  foUv  of  those  around 

think  of  faculties  so  superior  being  devoted  to  a 
K>ee ;  to  think  of  a  man  fit  to  make  England  and 
istan  and  obey,  being  asked  tp  lead  the  drunken 
r  Francis  Burdett,  or  to  fight  election  squabbles  in  a 
e,  that  are  as  unimportant,  and  that  must  waste  his 
d  consume  bis  time ;  and  then  the  culpable  indiscre- 
whicb  people  abuse  his  confidence,  and  open  sincerity 
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of  liaart !  I  vow  to  God  I  was  sick  ob  hearing  an  anoodote 
of  the  indiscreet  and  despairing  way  in  which  he  spdce  of 
English  liberty;  but  now  (1803),  when  I  see  die  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  and  acts  in  the  House, — see  him  so  prudenty 
so  moderate,  and  so  wise,  I  recognise  him  still  as  die  first  of 
^glishmen ;  and  believe  the  story  to  have  arisen  from  some 
mere  ejaculation  of  sensibility  and  of  melancholy,  to  whiob, 
God  knows,  circumstances  might  easily  pve  rise.  How  feotiah 
it  is  to  report  such  things,  which,  when  reported,  his  eneosies 
must  hear,  and  which  are  more  precioas  to  them  than  *<  hidden 
treasure  I"  ' 

The  disappointed  prophedes  of  the  abkat  men  respeodng 
public  affairs,  would  make  a  carious  volume.  The  proof  which 
it  would  afford  of  how  small  a  fraodoa  of  die  future  is  in  our 
power,  or  within  our  view,  must  be  humiliadon  enough ;  and  it 
might  help  too  much  to  enoonrage  the  tendency  of  the  mere  prac- 
tical administrators  of  a  state,  to  content  themsrives  with  getting 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  The  storms  of  pnblic  life 
come  on  from  such  unexpected  quarters,  and  so  often  appear  to 
be  mastered,  more  by  the  sturdy  resolution  of  the  crew,  than  by 
the  help  of  chronometers  and  charts  !  But  men  who,  like  our- 
selves, live  in  an  age  full  of  ai^rehensions,  ought  to  derive 
great  comfort  from  the  experience,  that  the  gloomiest  and  most 
logical  anticipations  do  not  always  come  to  pass.  Dr  Currie's 
predictions  were  more  than  verified  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
young  enthusiasm  of  France  over  the  old  superstitions  of  the 
continent.  But  the  violence  and  confusion  of  which  he  had  been 
an  eyewitness  in  the  early  part  of  the  American  Revolution ;  the 
acts  of  demoralizing  injustice  between  debtor  and  creditor  by 
which  American  legislation  was  subsequently  stained ;  and  the 
moral  as  well  as  physical  inferiority  which  he  thought  he  had 
observed  in  the  American  population,  led  him  to  overlook  for  a 
time  the  invigorating  nature  of  their  institutions,  and  the  elasti- 
city belonging  to  their  peculiar  position.  In  1787,  heearnesdy 
recommended  his  American  kinsman  to  purchase  in  the  English 
funds.  The  author  of  <  Jasper  Wilson'  fell,  in  1793,  into  a 
similar  error  in  the  prospect  which  he  foresaw  for  English  com- 
merce in  a  continuance  of  the  war.  Writing  amid  the  crash 
and  ruin  of  the  principal  establishments  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  impos- 
sibility of  excluding  commerce,  for  the  new  channels  which 
enterprise  can  open,  and  for  the  length  of  time  to  which  the 
genius  of  our  inventors  and  the  industry  of  our  operatives  may 
stave  off  the  evil  day.  Gonsidering  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  contemplated  the  scene,  it  may  he  regarded  as  a  proof 
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of  his  moderalion  in  a  common  error,  that  Ihe  only  difiSarence 
betnreen  himself  and  Mr  Pitt  on  this  part  of  the  case,  tamed 
on  the  following  distinction :  Mr  Pitt  acknowledged  that  war 
would  arrest  our  progress;  Dr  Currie  insisted  that  peace 
was  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  remain  at  the  point  which  we 
had   already  reached.     Mr   Windham's    admired    antithesis, 

*  Perish  commerce,  but  let  the  constitution  live  !'  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  alternative,  to  which  it  was  supposed  we  were 
reduced. 

Our  commerce,  it  is  true,  found  out  Hieaas— which  had  never 
oooorred  before,  and  which  may  never  occmr  again— «>of  flourish- 
ing aoMmg  cannon  balls.  But  experience,  since  the  peace,  has 
broi^fat  us  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  we  have  suffered  to 
an  extent  as  disastrous  as  the  worst  predictions,  by  the  accu- 
mulation and  gangrene  at  the  heart's  core,  of  those  neglected 
grievances  from  which  all  attention,  public  and  private,  was 
comparatively  withdrawn,  during  the  pressure  and  excitement 
of  the  most  terrible  of  recorded  wars.  The  conciliation  of 
Ireland  was  deferred  till  it  had  become  a  measure  to  be  expressly 
settled  as  one,  not  of  justice,  but  of  safety.  We  have  nothing 
left  for  it  at  present,  but  to  watch  the  fearful  working  out  ^ 
the  n^luicholy  problem— Whether,  when  a  question  has  once 
assumed  that  form,  the  supposition  that  any  such  alternative 
remains,  is  not  a  political  contradiction  ?  If  Dr  Currie's  appeal 
in  1789  had  been  listened  to,  what  miseries — ^past,  and  perhaps 
future — might  have  been  spared  !  *  Go  and  visit  the  banks  of  the 

*  Boyne,  and  bring  me  an  account  of  the  6eld  of  that  famous 

<  battle^  which  gave  Ireland  fetters,  and  England  liberty  and 

*  fame.    Ye  En^ish  Irishmen  !  the  time  is  come  when  you  may 

*  be  inst  with  safety ;  the  time  is  fast  advancing  when  there 

<  will  be  no  longer  safety  in  your  being  unjust.    The  lapse  of  a 

*  hundred  years  has*secured  your  property ; — why  will  you  en- 

*  force  a  monopoly  of  rights  r  Bigots  resolved  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel cannot  long  be  in  want  of  an  opportunity.  They  could  not 
have  selected  one  much  more  to  their  dishonour  than  that  of 
Irish  Education ;  especially  in  the  religious  quibble  on  which 
they  have  chosen  to  shape  their  issue.  Dr  Currie  had  recorded 
his  opinion  on  the  importance  of  National  Education  to  the 
character  of  a  people,  m  his  observations  on  the  Scottish  Pea- 
santry, prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Bums.  He  had  felt  therefore 
more  than  ordinary  indignation  at  the  alienation  to  other  pur- 
poses of  Uie  fund  which  the  Irish  Pariiament  had  voted  for  the 
mstractioB  of  the  Irish  poor ;  and  was  anxious  that,  without 
delay,  the  injury  should  be  redressed.  If  the  advice  tendered 
in  the  f<dlowing  passage,  written  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  Union^ 
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had  been  followed,  and  the  intereBts  of  the  poor  had  been  attend- 
ed tO|  instead  of  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  elei^,  Ireland 
might  by  this  time  have  wanted  an  addition  to  its  school- 
masters, instead  of  more  troops  and  more  constabulary  police. 

<  Two  countries  have  already  been  incorporated  with  England — 
Wales  and  Scotland ;  and  the  e£Fect  of  the  union  on  the  one  and  the 
other  has  been  very  different  Wales  was  united  to  England  in  the 
barbarous  ages*  Her  own  institutions,  of  whatever  rude  nature,  were 
beaten  down,  and  no  other  substituted.  No  means  were  used  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  the  common  language  of  the  island,  or  to  improve 
their  habits  in  any  respect  Hence  the  peasantry  of  Wales  are  essen- 
tiidly  different  from  the  English,  unfit  to  enter  into  competition  with 
them,  and  in  fact  an  inferior  race.  They  are  destitute,  in  general,  of 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  and  in  their  habits  and  turn  of  mind 
the  same  in  a  great  many  respects  as  they  were  300  years  ago.  Du- 
ring the  period  that  Wales  has  been  represented  in  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, not  a  single  step  has  been  taken  for  the  civilisation  of  the 
people. 

<It  hi4>pened  that  the  Scottish  Parliament  established  a  system  for 
the  education  of  all  classes  of  society,  particularly  of  the  poor,  during 
the  days  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  restiuration  of  the 
Stuarts  overturned  this  system,  as  well  as  the  present  Church  esta- 
blishment. Both  were  recovered  on  the  Revolution,  at  least  in  1696. 
In  consequence,  both  were  incorporated  into  the  Union^  though  neither 
was  formed  in  contemplation  of  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  circum- 
stance, can  it  be  supposed  that  Scotland  would  now  possess  a  school- 
establishment  ?  Never.  The  Hiffh  Church  prejudices  of  the  English 
Hierarchy  would  have  prevented  it.  Yet  it  is  by  this  institution  that 
the  Scotcn  have  been  civilized — by  this,  in  a  great  measure,  have  they 
been  enabled  to  receive  any  positive  advantage  from  the  Union. 

*  Now  you  see  what  I  would  be  at  Propose,  for  God's  sake,  some 
system  of  education  for  your  poor  iu  the  first  instance ;  and  let  it  be 
incorporated  with  your  Union.  You  are  going  to  incorporate  your 
Church  establishment,  which  will  entail  many  curses  on  the  country. 
For  mercy *s  sake,  think  of  incorporating  some  system  of  instruction  ! 
You  must  have  an  immense  emigration,  because  you  have  a  morbid 
population.  If  you  send  out  men,  they  will  live  and  flourish,  and  strike 
root  again  in  their  native  soil.  If  beasts,  they  will  die  in  misery,  and 
manure  foreign  lands.' 

The  singularity  of  our  position  during,  and  consequent  upon, 
the  war,  has  scarcely  left  reason  an  open  course  upon  any  single 
subject  connected  with  the  great  domestic  interests  of  finance 
and  population.  It  was  an  answer  to  every  thing,  that  we  were  in 
an  artificial  state.  The  necessity  which  first  brought  on  a  Paper 
Currency,  and  an  over  issue,  admitted  of  no  calculation  concerning 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  might  be  afterwards  required  to 
retrace  our  steps.    High  prices,  and  mismanaged  poor  laws. 
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produced  an  over  issoe  in  the  weekly  allowances  under  the  poor 
ratesy  which  now  cannot  be  contracted  without  great  BuflTering 
and  still  greater  discontent*  The  worst  over  issue  of  all,  however, 
has  been  that  of  the  population  itself;  which  is  going  on,  whilst, 
and  almost  in  proportion  as,  the  means  of  comfort  and  of  employ- 
ment have  decreased.     There  can  be  no  happiuMs,  and  indeed 
no  security,  for  the  country,  till  the  present  proportion  is  re- 
vemed ;  and  until  a  more  equal  relation  between  the  supply  of 
labour  and  the  demand  for  it  is  restored.    We  see  no  prorobility 
of  this  being  accomplished  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  vigorous 
and  regulated  Emigration  in  the  fisst  instance.    This  would  give 
us  room  to  act.     In  that  event,  if  a  saving  faith  in  the  great  law 
of  population  were  intelligibly  preached  to  them,  there  might  be 
some  chance  that  it  would  be  received  and  practised  to  a  sensible 
degree  by  the  several  classes  in  the  community.     The  stuj^d  in- 
credulity of  so  many  people,  who  have  the  means  of  knowing 
better,  and  their  consequent  indifference  concerning  all  measures 
relating  to  the  subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  very  discouraging 
symptoms.   Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is,  at  present,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  recklessness  of  the  great  body  of  the  lower 
orders;  which  would  apparently  prevent  them,  in  their  actual 
tmnper,  from  being  held  in  check  by  the  doctrine,  supposing 
them  to  understand  it     Unless  nature  has  in  reserve  some  un- 
known resources — a  new  tuck,  as  it  were,  which  she  can  let 
out  on  the  occasion — we  have  evidently  outgrown  our  former  clo- 
thing.    The  whole  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  population  is 
contained  in  the  facts  mentioned  by  Dr  Currie,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr  Wilberforce  in  1787,  where  be  compares  the  increase  of 
the  New  Englanders  with  the  decrease  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.     But,  like  a  hundred  other  writers,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  consequences  of  the  principle,  until  the  philo- 
sophical developement  and  application  of  it  by  Mr  Malthus.  The 
erpression  of  his  astonishment  and  anxiety  on  first  reading  ^  the 
<  £s8ay  on  Population,'  is  an  instance  of  the  deep  interest  he 
took  in  the  fortunes  of  mankind.     However,  as  we  must  choose 
between  the  letters,  our  readers  are  likely  to  take  greater  inte- 
rest in  the  description  of  the  conclusive  effect  which  its  perusal 
had  upon  one  of  his  patients. 

'  A  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education  had,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  indulged  himself^  some  years  ago,  in  speculations  on  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  and  the  perfectibility  of  man.  By 
lomgj  deep,  and  solitary  meditation  on  these  subjects,  his  mind  became 
uasettled,  and  his  reason  gave  way.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  want 
nothing  but  power  to  make  mankind  happy;  and  at  length  he  became 
oonvinced  that  he  had  a  right  io  Uiai  power.    The  consequence  of  tiiis 
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rendered  it  necessary  to  canfine  him ;  and  about  two  ^ears  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  his  friends  from  the  situation  m  which  he  was 
originally  fixed,  and  placed  under  my  care.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  he  was  become  perfectly  calm;  he  was  on  general  subjects 
rational,  and  on  every  subject  acute,  but  the  original  hallucinations 
were  as  fixed  as  ever.  In  occasional  discussions  of  his  visionary  pro- 
jects, I  had  urged,  of  my  own  suggestion,  the  objection,  that  when 
men  became  so  happy  as  he  proposed  to  make  them,  they  wonM 
increase  too  fast  for  the  limits  of  the  earth.  He  felt  the  force  of  tiiiSy 
and,  after  much  meditation,  proposed  a  sdiDme  for  enfau^giiig  the  sm^ 
face  of  the  globe,  and  the  project  of  an  act  of  Parliament  &r  this 
purpose,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Pitt,  verv  well  ezpMMMad,  and 
seriously  meant,  but  which,  if  published»  would  appear  satirical  and 
ludicrous  in  a  high  degree.  Having  had  occasion  to  mention  his 
situation  to  his  brother,  a  man  of  letters,  he  proposed  that  an  expe- 
riment  should  be  made  of  putting  Malthus's  Essay  into  his  hands  ;  to 
which  I  assented.  It  was  given  to  him  last  autumn,  and  he  read  it 
with  the  utmost  avidity  and  seeming  attention.  In  my  visits  I  did 
not  mention  the  subject  to  him,  but  desired  the  keeper  to  watch  him 
narrowly.  After  finishing  the  perusal^  he  got  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
sat  down,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  answer  it,  or  to  write  notes 
upon  it.  But  he  did  not  finish  a  single  sentence,  though  he  began 
many.  He  then  sat  down  to  read  the  book  again,  aloud,  and  finished 
this  second  perusal  in  a  hw  days,  not  omitting  a  single  word,  but 
stopf>ing  at  times,  and  apparently  bewildered.  I  now  spoke  to  him, 
and  introduced  the  subject,  but  he  was  sullen  and  impatient.  He 
became  verv  thoughtful,  walked  at  a  ^reat  pace  in  the  airing  ground, 
and  stopped  occasionally  to  write,  if  I  may  so  speak,  words,  but  more 
frequently  numbers,  with  a  switch  in  the  sand.  These  he  obliterated 
as  I  approached  him.  This  continued  some  days,  and  he  appeared  to 
grow  less  thoughtful ;  but  his  mmd  had  taken  a  melancholy  turn. 
One  afternoon  he  retired  into  his  room  on  the  pretence  of  drovrsiness. 
The  keeper  called  him  in  a  few  hours,  but  he  did  not  answer.  He 
entered,  and  found  the  sleep  he  had  fallen  into  was  the  sleep  of  death. 
He  had  *  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.'  At  the  moment  that  I  write 
this,  his  cppy  of  Malthus  is  in  my  sight,  and  I  cannot  look  at  it  but 
with  extreme  emotion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  perceived  suffidently 
the  force  of  Maltbus*s  argument,  to  see  the  wreck  of  all  his  castle- 
building,  and  that  this  produced  the  melancholy  catastrophe.' 

Dr  Currie  had  paid  much  attention  to  insanity,  and  had 
intended  to  publish  upon  it.  The  following  anecdote  conoerning 
Cowper,  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Clifton  to  Mr  Roeooe. 
It  is  melancholy,  as,  alas !  every  thing  must  be,  regarding  the 
mental  state  of  that  most  interesting  of  a  not  uninteresting 
family — the  race  of  poets.  They  are  the  siaging  birds  of  our 
species — a  class,  b^  the  way,  which  exists  apart  in  men  only 
and  birds.  What  is  the  proportion  of  both  that  are  in  oonfine- 
mont? 
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*  Jdioay  of  Norfolk,  aUm  die  Rot.  Dr  JohnioB,  b  a  oroafro  of 
eztraordiaary  simplicitf.  He  is  not  unlike  Dalton  the  lectarer.  He 
is,  I  believoy  a  man  of  great  kindness  and  worth,  and  even  of  learning* 
We  talked  much  of  Gowper.  The  truth  respecting  that  extraordinary 
genius  is,  that  he  was  a  lunatic  of  the  melancholy  kind,  with  occa- 
sional lucid  interrals.  Johnny  said,  that  Cowper  firmly  believed  that 
good  and  evil  spirits  haunted  his  couch  every  night,  and  that  the 
inikienoe  of  the  last  generally  prevailed.  For  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  a  perpetoal  glofim  hung  over  him-— he  was  never  observed  lo 
■vile.  I  asked  Johnny,  whether  he  suspected  the  people  about  him 
of  hmd  iatentionB  (whicfa  seems  to  me  the  Shibboleth  of  insaBity^  ? 
wmd  be  said  that  be  very  often  did.  *  For  instance,'  observed  be^  *  ne 
'  «ud  there  were  two  Johnnies ;  one  the  real  man,  the  other  an  evil 

*  spirit  in  his  shape;  and  when  he  came  ont  of  his  room  in  the  mom- 
<  ing,  he  used  to  look  me  full  in  the  face,  oiquiringly,  and  turn  off 
'  with  a  look  of  benevolence  or  of  anguish  as  he  thought  me  a  man  or 

*  a  devil  I'  He  had  dreadful  stomach  complaints,  and  drank  immense 
quantities  of  tea.  He  was  indulged  in  every  thing,  even  in  his  wildest 
imaginations.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  regulated  in 
an  respect.' 

If  the  spirit  of  aoxig  does  not  appear  to  be  ordinarily  the  spirit 
of  hapfHoess  to  its  inspired  poesesaore,  it  is  nevertheleet  a  glo- 
riotia  privilege  to  be  the  oonrce  of  so  much  happiness  to  others. 
Poetry  does  all,  and  more,  for  nmn  than  wine  has  ever  been  said 
to  do.  It  is  the  best  and  noblest  of  drams.  It  brightens  his 
oountenanoe  and  makes  glad  his  heart.  It  gives  him  wings, 
and  lifits  him  ont  of  the  dirt ;  and  leads  him  into  green  valleys ; 
and  carries  him  np  to  high  places,  and  shows  him  at  bis  feet  the 
earth  and  all  its  glories.  The  man  read  Homer  as  Homer  ought 
to  be  read,  who  said,  that  every  body  afterwards  looked  to  him 
to  be  a  foot  higher.  What  oonld  Euripides  mean,  by  complain- 
ing that  poetry  and  music  (a  part,  and  the  humblest  part  of  it) 
w^re  only  used  of  old  to  make  festivity  more  festive  ?  What  nurse 
makes  half  so  smooth  the  bed  of  sickness  ?  What  moralist  can 
so  lay,  as  with  a  charm,  the  storm  of  human  passions  ?  Or  what 
companionship  can  better  relieve  the  cares,  and  throw  a  purer 
grace  and  dignity  over  the  retirement,  of  the  statesman  and  the 
hero?  The  Marqois  de  Chastellux,  travelling  through  North 
America,  staid  one  night  only  with  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  They 
passed  great  part  of  it  in  pointing  out  to  each  other  their  favour- 
ite passages  in  Ossian ;  and  their  hearts  grew  warm  in  passing 
from  breast  to  breast  the  high-souled  melancholy  of  the  Celtic 
bard.  No  wonder  that  Dr  Currie  was  pleased  in  contemplating 
this  picture— the  French  noble,  and  the  American  democrat- 
leader,  pledging  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  cup  of  song 
IromAforveii.  One  of  the  last  books  which  roEtori(  pleasure  iiii 
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during  his  last  illness,  was  Crabbe's  Poems,  So  much  for  states- 
men. Now  for  a  hero.  It  seems  that  General  Wolfe  kept  his 
intention  of  attacking  Qaebec  a  profoand  secret.  As  they  were 
dropping  down  the  St  Lawrence,  Frofessor  Robison,  then  a  mid- 
shipman in  command  of  an  adjoining  boat,  overheard  a  gentle- 
man repeating  to  him  Gray's  Elegy.  Wolfe's  remark  upon  it 
was  their  first  notice,  that  Uie  attack  would  take  place  next  day. 
The  remark  was  the  noblest  of  its  panegyrics,  and  one  as  honour- 
able to  the  soldier  as  to  the  poet.    *  I  would  rather,'  he  said, 

<  have  been  the  author  of  that  piece  than  beat  the  French  to- 

<  morrow.'  What  a  scene  !  and  what  a  moment !  How  splendid 
is  the  compliment  paid  by  it  to  poetry !  and  how  sweet  the 
satisfaction  to  have  diffused  such  intense  enjoyment  over  the 
last  evening  that  Wolfe  was  destined  to  enjoy  !  By  the  compa- 
rison we  may  judge  of  the  enjoyment ;  for  we  know  that  the 
morrow's  victory  was  a  thing  which  he  was  well  content  to 
purchase  with  his  life. 

Dr  Currie  had  the  true  feeling  of  a  poet.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  *  he  had  crooned^  in  his  solitary  joumeyings,'  over 
the  ballads  of  the  Bards  of  Scotland,  well  qualified  him  to  be 
the  historian  of  Bums,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  The  corre- 
spondence, in  the  first  of  the  present  volumes,  proves  how 
reluctantly  he  undertook  the  office ;  what  great  personal  incon- 
venience he  underwent  in  the  discharge  of  it;  the  admiration 
for  the  poet,  and  compassion  for  his  family,  by  which  alone  he 
was  induced  to  listen  to  the  application ;  the  singular  good  faith 
to  the  public,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  towards  the  individual, 
with  which  he  approached  the  painful  parts  of  the  subject;  and, 
lastlv,  the  entire  satisfaction  which  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr  Syme, 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  Gilbert  Burns,  the  brother,  expressed 
at  the  time  with  the  execution.  It  is  rather  late,  after  Dr 
Currie  is  in  his  erave,  and  when  living  evidence  is  perishing, 
to  raise  a  cry  of  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  against 
his  view  of  the  indiscretions  of  his  favourite  minstrel ;  and  to 
expect  that,  in  the  teeth  of  such  testimony,  any  counter  impres- 
sion can  be  made  upon  a  reasonable  mind.  Dr  Currie  hau  too 
much  pride  in  tracing  *  the  life  and  progress  of  this  daring  pea- 

*  sant,'  to  lift  the  veil  from  poor  Bums's  infirmities,  except  with 
reluctance  and  in  sorrow.  *  This  part  of  the  subject,'  he  ob- 
served, before  he  began  his  labours,  *  must  be  touched  with 

*  great  tenderness ;  but  it  must  be  touched.     If  his  friends  do 

*  not  touch  it,  his  enemies  will.    To  speak  my  mind  to  you 

*  freely,  it  appears  to  me  that  his  misfortunes  arose  chiefly  from 

*  his  errors.'  After  publication,  Dr  Currie  was  anxious  about 
nothing  so  much  as  about  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  this 
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part  of  hiB  delineation.    His  question  is— »<  Have  I  touched  the 

*  bard  with  a  rough  or  a  lenient  hand  T  and  his  own  suspicion 
eridenily  leaned  to  the  apprehension,  that,  in  case  he  had  ex« 
poeed  himself  to  either  imputation,  it  was  to  the  last.     ^  If  I 

*  have  softened  somewhat  the  deep  shade  of  his  errors,  you  will 

<  not  find,  I  trust,  that  I  have  compromised  the  interests  of  vir- 

<  tue.'  Surely  society  is  entitled,  on  occasions  like  the  life  of 
Bums  and  Byron — if  to  any  thing — to  the  truth  ;  and  to  that 
most  solemn  of  all  warnings  which  the  errors  of  genius  convey. 

Dr  Cnrrie  was  perhaps  less  exclusively  nations  than  some  of 
countrymen  have  the  credit  or  discredit'of  being.  Yet  he  had 
strong  upon  him  those  early  domestic  associations,  out  of  which 
the  love  of  country  most  naturally  springs.  A  passion  for 
scenery— the  gratification  from  the  arts  and  from  tne  most  fa- 
voured intellectual  or  social  intercourse — the  traditionary  pride 
of  great  historical  recollections— or  even  the  glowing  sense  of 
poUtical  pre- eminence  and  rights,  do  not  leave  behind  so  perma- 
nent an  impression.  Whether  the  cause  is  in  the  cloth  or  in  the 
dye,  Scotch  family  impressions  have  the  merit  of  standing  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life  better  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
country,  and  of  seldom  wearing  out  but  with  the  web  into  which 
they  are  ingruned.  Wilkie's  memory  could  scarcely  furnish  him 
with  prettier  scenes  than  the  following  sketches.  The  first  is  an 
invitation  sent  across  the  Atiantic  to  his  American  relative. 

*  You  are  now  almost  a  stranger  in  your  native  land.  Twenty-three 
years  form  a  large  portion  of  life ;  and  so  long  you  have  been  absent 
firom  Britain,  and  suffering  the  scorching  beams  and  the  numbing  colds 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Virginis.  Do  not  you  think  you  should  relish  a 
tight  of  your  old  friends,  and  of  the  scenes  of  your  infancy  ?  About 
eighteen  months  ago  I  visited  your  father  and  mother ;  both,  as  our 
phrase  is,  rather  frail,  but  preserving  nearly  the  same  appearance,  and 
displaying  the  same  kind  hospitality  as  formerly.  I  wns  entertained 
in  the  far  room  where  we  used  to  sleep,  and  sat  on  the  very  same  bed 
that  held  us  together  six^and-twenty  years  ago.  The  ideas  were 
recalled  to  my  mind  as  fresh  as  if  they  nad  happened  yesterday ;  and 
I  could  not  bnt  snppose  I  saw  you  lymg  under  the  clothes  with  your 
head  bare,  and  a  Jew's  harp  m  your  mouth,  playing  yonr  favourite 
air.  I  joked  with  yonr  mother  about  yonr  old  tricks,  and  drank  drams 
with  your  father  till  we  fell  a-kissinff  each  other,  and  we  could  have 
both  cried  heartily.  I  looked  into  Idean  Water  to  see  if  there  were 
any  minnows,  ana  there  they  lay  under  the  banks  just  as  when  we  left 
them.' 

The  second  was  a  cordial  for  that  dear  old  maiden  aunt,  to 
whom  his  youth  had  owed  so  much ;  and  the  obligations  to  whom 
it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge. 

*  I  do  not  know  any  one  that  flatters  me  more  agreeably  than  my 
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good  and  Idnd  aoBt  I  can  dedare  t»  li«r,  with  greal  Inilh,  thai  I  am 
Tery  MMibl^  to  her  praise,  and  mnch  gratifted  by  any  expreatien  of  her 
approbation.  We  are  now  rer^  old  aeqaaintanee.  We  have  aeen 
many  changes,  and  participated  in  many  sorrows,  and  I  h(^  the  nm- 
tnal  sympathy  and  affection  between  ns  will  continue  wUie  we  are 
sensilue  of  pleasure  or  sorrow.  *****  o  #  My  obligations  to  yon 
are  now  nearly  of  thirty-fonr  years'  standing ;  and  though  they  are  not 
an  fresh  on  my  memory,  yet  many  of  them  are ;  and  instances  of  your 
kindness  mingle  themselves  with  the  earliest  impressions  that  remain 
on  my  mind.  I  can  remember  that  yon  gave  me  a  halfpenny  to  pat 
hi  the  first  breeches'  pocket  I  ever  had.  I  can  remember  too,  that 
onoe,  when  we  were  walking  from  Gretney  together,  and  a  shower  of 
rain  came  on,  yon  took  off  your  own  scariet  cardinal,  and  pnt  it  round 
me,  leaving  yourself  exposed.  Truth  to  say,  I  n«thw  understood  the 
kindness,  nor  received  it  as  I  onght.  We  had  to  come  past  Kirkpa* 
trick  school,  and  the  boys  were  playing  on  the  green,  never  minding 
the  rain;  and  as  we  came  by,  they  a'  cried  oot,  <<  Ae!  look  at  the  little 
manny  i'  the  reed  cardinal  I"  Oh  t  I  was  sadly  mortified,  and  hard  I 
struggled  to  get  clear  of  the  incumbrance ;  but^  as  I  could  not  do  this, 
I  jumped  into  the  bum  as  we  crossed  it,  out  of  mere  spite.  It  was 
many  vears  before  I  saw  this  business  in  a  proper  light.  Well>  I  hope, 
you  will  not  deny  any  of  this.  If  you  do,  I  will  send  you  twenty  times 
more  of  the  same  kind.' 

It  was  impossible^  with  such  reoollections  of  the  heart  as  well 
as  others  of  the  head,  (how  comes  it  that  there  is  no  such  Eng- 
lish word  as  souvenirs  ?)  that  he  should  not  love  the  country  of 
his  youthful  home.  It  seems,  however,  because,  in  his  rational 
attachment}  he  did.  not  love  its  faults,  more  indiscriminate 
idolaters  were  disposed  to  question  the  aoceptableness  of  his 
worship.  If  Dr  Carrie's  life  had  been  prolonged,  and  ho  could 
revisit  the  Scotland  of  the  present  day,  he  would  find  that  itc 
national  character  has  undergone  in  this  respect  a  considerable 
change  and  marked  improvement.  It  would  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  qualify  his  praise  by  criticisms  on  its  servile  indifference 
in  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  or  its  barbarous  indiffer- 
ence to  war,  whether  right  or  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  under  an  improved  form  of  representation,  its  political 
character  will  equally  improve. 

<  For  my  part,  I  assure  you,  I  love  Scotland  dearly : — I  like  her 
green  vales,  her  clear  streams,  her  bleak  mountains ;  as  I  travel  north, 
I  always  watch  the  moment,  and  mark  the  spot  (a  little  beyond  Pen- 
rith,^ where  Bumswark  rises  above  the  English  horizon,  and  present- 
ing Itself  the  first  object  in  Scotland,  recalls  at  the  same  time  the  idea 
of  my  native  country,  and  of  the  scenes  of  my  early  life.  Considering 
that  I  have  lived  but  little  in  Scotland,  and  tnat  I  left  it  early,  there  is 
no  man  retains  more  of  the  partialities  of  a  Scotchman  than  I  do.  Men, 
whose  connexions  in  infimi^  deserved  and  possessed  a  large  portion 
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of  dieir  affectioD)  always,  I  observe,  lore  their  coantry.  But  though  I 
knrv  »7  ooimlrT  and  my  oemitryneD,  when  I  examine  their  claims  to 
sateei  rstionally,  I  am  oUiged  to  abate  for  the  moment  some  part  of 
my  r^^ard*  Whatever  trouble  an  ambitions  and  unprincipled  states- 
man has  with  Englishmen,  with  Scotland  he  has  little  or  no  di£Bculty. 
Yob  are  always  ready  to  give  your  confidence  to  the  minister  for  the 
time  beiag.  Yon  supported  to  a  man  the  mad  American  war,  and  even 
now,  (1794^)  I  am  told,  in  spite  of  bloody  experience,  you  are  to  a  man 
supporters  of  this  war,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Britain  for  ex- 
pense, disgrace,  and  carnage.' 

We  miiBt  conelnde,  and  leave  with  the  reader  the  agreeable 
taak  of  looldog  through  the  correspondence  for  the  evidence  of 
thoaa  Tirtaea  and  affections  which  made  Dr  Currie  as  delightful 
in  lut  family  aa  he  was  admired  and  respected  out  of  it.  Such 
a  person  well  deaerved  a  place  in  the  biographical  annals  of  his 
eoontry.  He  was  aa  remarkable  aa  virtuous ;  and  as  useful  a 
man  aa  we  ever  knew  of  in  a  private  station.  He  loved  truth 
intensely.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Priestley — he 
followed  truth,  aa  a  man  who  hawks  follows  his  sport — at  full 
speedy  straight  forward,  looking  only  upward,  and  regardless  into 
what  diffieodtiea  the  ehaae  may  lead  him.  He  loved  literature  for 
its  own  sake,  and  for  its  influence  on  the  civilisation  and  happi- 
of  mankind.  In  its  vineyard  he  laboured  anxiously  and  suc- 
ifally ;  deairoua  of  extending  its  sphere,  and  of  bringing  it  into 
cloaer  contact  with  the  hearts  and  bosoms  of  men.  His  fellow- 
erealnrea  he  loved  with  that  true  humanity,  which  begins  indeed 
al  home,  but  the  circle  of  which  is  not  lost  in  spreading ;  though 
it  stops  not  until  it  has  the  whole  world  inclosed  in  it  aa  kin. 
In  their  canse  all  labours  and  all  sacrifices  were  light.  We 
haTO  chiefly  dwelt  on  the  moral  courage  which,  though  his  pro- 
fession would  have  made  neutrality  in  the  eyes  of  most  a  duty 
and  a  merit,  he  uniformly  volunteered  in  behalf  of  humanity  and 
truth.  The  occasiona  were  in  themaelves  important;  but  the 
Talue  of  Buch  examples  is  not  occasional ; — ^it  is  beyond  all  price, 
and  is  lasting  as  mankind.  It  has  been  a  punful  pre-eminence 
at  times,  to  live  a  century  too  soon,  even  in  science  ;^to  discover 
and  maintain  unpopular  truths,  whether  about  chemistry  or  the 
stars.  But  to  be  beforehand  with  your  age  in  political  know- 
ledge and  intrepidity,  implies  always  a  far  greater  risk,  and  is,  in 
this  light,  therefore,  a  far  greater  honour ;  and  shame  be  to  the 
generations  that  come  after,  if,  in  times  when  liberality  of  sen- 
timent has  ceased  to  be  a  transportable  offence,  they  cherish  not 
the  memory  of  men,  the  fruits  of  whose  perils  and  of  whose 
virtues  they  enjoy ! 
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Art.  VIL — Four  Essays  an  Cobmal  Slavery.  By  John  Jere- 
MiE»  E«q.  late  I^nt  President  of  the  Royal  Court  of  St  Lucia. 
Svo.     London:  18SI. 

\  N  order  of  the  King  in  Council,  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
^^^  tion  of  the  slaves  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  was  issued  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1831,  and  has  been  transmitted  as  law  to  the 
governors  of  those  colonies,  viz.  the  united  colonies  of  Deme- 
rara  and  Berbice,  Trinidad,  St  Lueia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Mauritius.  This  order  was  accompanied  by  a  circular 
despatch  of  Lord  Goderich,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  addressed  to 
the  governors  of  the  Colonies.  In  this  despatch  his  Lordship 
explains  most  perspicuously  the  views  with  which  the  Gh)vem- 
ment  at  home  drew  up  the  order,  that  the  agents  to  whom  the 
administration  of  it  is  intrusted  may  not  be  induced  by  any 
local  influence  to  fall  short  of  the  full  execution  of  it.  The  con* 
tumacious  resistance  with  which  the  order  has  been  received  in 
Trinidad  and  St  Lucia,  especially  the  latter  island,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  iuhabitants  to  make  the  governor  suspend  its  operation, 
have  shown  that  his  lordship's  precaution  was  not  unnecessary. 
There  is  one  passage  of  this  well-weighed,  sound-reasoning, 
and  temperate  document,  to  which  we  would  earnestly  call 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  any 
of  our  Colonies : — *  The  exigency  of  the  occasion  is  such,  as 
to  demand  from  the  King's  government  decbion  and  firm* 
ness — from  yourself  the  utmost  exertion  of  your  authority  and 
influence — and  from  all  classes  of  the  King's  subjects  in 
the  colonies,  a  calm  and  deliberate  review  of  the  position  in 
which  the  great  question  of  Negro  Slavery  stands.  It  would 
be  a  fatal  illusion  to  suppose,  that  the  pr<^^resa  of  ameliorating 
measures,  tending  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  by 
cautious  and  gradual  means,  can  be  averted.  No  man  who 
has  watched  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  can 
avoid  this  conclusion.  It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  anxiety  for  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  proprietary  body,  that  I  would  most  earnestly  and 
respectfully  urge  this  fact  on  their  attention.  To  embark  in 
a  contest  upon  this  subject,  of  which  the  result  could  not  but 
be  unfavourable,  and  might  be  most  disastrous  to  those  who 
should  provoke  it,  would  be  but  to  add  to  the  amount  of  that 
distress  which  no  men  more  freely  acknowledge,  or  more  deeply 
deplore,  than  the  oflicial  advisers  of  the  Crown.'  His  lordship 
speaks,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  should  speak,  decidedly  but 
cautiously,  not  going  beyond  the  matter  immediately  before  him^ 
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not  oommitiing  the  goynrnment  of  which  he  is  a  member  ;«-a 
government  which  has  indicated  its  disposition,  bat  which  has 
not  yet  taken  its  final  resolution  upon  the  momentous  question 
of  slavery*  But  we,  whose  attention  is  directed,  not  to  one  par- 
ticular measure,  but  to  the  whole  of  this  great  subject — we 
would  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  urge  on  the  attention  of 
Colonial  proprietors  and  Colonial  merchants,  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  official  advisers  of  the  Crown  themselves, 
this  fiiet — that  the  great  bulk  of  that  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  have  the  means  of  receiving  information,  and 
who  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  matter,  who  have 
the  feelings  and  the  consciences  of  free  men  and  of  Christians^ 
and  whose  moral  judgment  is  not  perverted  by  a  notion  of  their 
private  interest  in  the  question,  are  now  looking  most  anxiously, 
not  merely  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  negro  slavery  by  a 
gradual  process  of  amelioration,  but  for  the  utter  and  speedy 
removal  of  this  huge  evil  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such  are 
the  numbers,  the  intelligence,  and  the  political  power  of  those 
by  whom  this  earnest  hope,  or  rather  we  may  say  this  settled 
purpose,  is  entertained — such,  above  all,  is  their  weight  of  cha- 
racter and  moral  influence  in  the  community,  that,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Goderich,  it  will  be  a  fatal  illusion  to  suppose  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  can  be  long  averted.  To  prolong  a  contest, 
of  which  the  result  cannot  but  be  unfavourable,  will  only  add  to 
the  final  amount  of  that  distress,  which  the  West  India  proprie- 
tors have  already  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  obstmate 
adherence  to  their  own  vicious  policy. 

The  reasons  which  have  wrought  this  determination  in  the 
~  of  so  large  and  so  powerful  a  portion  of  the  people,  are 
no  idle  fancies,  no  transitory  feelings ;  but  a  conviction  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  impressed  by  an  overpowering  strength 
of  evidence ;  and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  personal  guilt 
contracted  by  every  individual  who  in  any  way  tolerates  the 


A  reflecting  mind,  and  a  well  informed  conscience,  might  in- 
deed have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  antecedently  to  any 
evidence  of  the  peculiar  facts  of  the  case.  To  such  a  mind  it  is 
manifest  that  personal  slavery,  upheld  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slave-owner,  is  in  itself  an  unlawful  state;  except  when  it  is  in- 
flicted as  a  punishment  for  crime,  or  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  working  off  a  debt.  We  presume  that  even  West  Indian 
advocates  will  not  have  the  hardihood,  at  this  stage  of  the  con* 
troversy,  to  assert  that  negro  slavery  is  maintained  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  negroes  themselves,  like  the  subjection  ^nd  discipline 
of  children  and  apprentices.     Such  a  plea  may  serve  as  an 
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apolegy  for  the  slavery  of  the  patriarobal  agee;  bat  the  Weet 
Indian  ColoBiee  are  not  the  leene  of  this  state  of  siinidicitj  aad 
ianocence*  In  our  own  country  we  are  aeqoainted  only  with 
penal  slaveryy — the  slavery  of  oar  prisons,halk%and  dock-yards; 
and  it  is  a  slavery  which  the  field-negro  has  good  reason  to 
envy.*  If  we  witnessed  the  state  under  any  other  cireuin- 
stanees^  our  common  humanity  would  instinctively  rise  op 
agmast  it.  When  the  slavery  of  Christians  eodsted  at  Algiers^ 
oar  fleet  went  forth  to  hreak  their  bonds,  and  the  heart  of  tha 
whole  country  went  with  it.  But  merely  because  we  are  used 
to  hear  of  the  slavery  of  the  negro^  the  hearts  of  many  am 
hardened  to  it ;  and  some  who  are  unwilling  even  to  see  a  cri- 
minal OD  the  tread-mill,  can  think  without  pity  or  remorse  of 
the  perpetual  bondage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  unc^ 
fending  fellow- creatures. 

But  if  personal  slavery  be  in  itself  unjustifiable^  surely  iere- 
dkanf  slavery  is  a  still  more  palpable  wickedness, — a  more  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  laws  of  G(od, — a  more  presumptuous  contra- 
diction of  his  purposes.  That  a  moral  agent,  a  reasonable  and 
responmble  being,  should  be  hom  into  the  world,  only  to  suffer 
for  the  sufferings  of  its  parents, — to  be  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
istence upon  earth  the  mere  property  of  another, — to  labour  on 
till  death  without  a  hope  or  aim  of  its  own, — is  a  monstroos 
anomaly,  of  which  the  unreasonableness  can  be  equalled  only  by 
the  sin.  Yet  this  is  the  state  which  our  Ccdonial  countrymen 
daim  a  right  to  perpetuate  as  an  inalienable  patrimony.  This 
is  a  state  tolerated  by  a  legislature,  which  indignantly  swept 
away,  as  a  relic  of  barbarous  legislation,  the  taint  attached  to 
the  blood  of  a  traitor. 

But  though  such  general  arguments  would  suffice  for  thinking 
and  feeling  minds,  applying  themselves  impartially  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question ;  yet  by  those  whom  interest  and  habit 
have  engaged  in  the  support  of  slavery,  they  wonld  be  set  down 
as  vague  theories  and  sentimental  speculations ;  and  they  woold 
not  have  wrought  in  the  active  and  practical  part  of  the  com- 
munity the  thorough  conviction  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  and  the 
conscientious  determination  to  remove  it ;  of  which  we  solemnly 
warn  the  upholders  of  the  Colonial  system,  and  to  the  existence 
and  the  strength  of  which  we  humbly  call  the  attention  of  the 


*  Mr  Stephen  hat  shown,  in  his  second  volume  on  the  Practice  of  Ski' 
very^  pp.  316-319,  that  an  English  convict  kept  at  hard  labour,  works 
about  naif  the  time  of  a  common  neg^o,  and  receiyes  an  allowance  of 
food  double  in  quantity,  and  more  than  double  in  nutritious  quality. 
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IfgUbdoro  and  of  the  exeeotivt^  goyenuawt  Sound-judgiDg, 
praetioalt  baaUi#ss-like  Eoglishmen  have  been  forced  to  tbU 
eooclaaioii  by  the  most  minute  aad  partioular  eyidence  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  dave  system ;  and  if  we  go  over  the  heads 
of  the  argument  in  the  very  briefest  manner,  and  state  the  out« 
Una  of  the  case  which  is  established  by  legislative  acts  of  the 
Colonial  Assemblies,  by  official  documents,  and  by  the  confes* 
uona  and  assumptions  of  the  Colonists  themselves,  and  of  their 
irisnd%  the  wonder  will  bet  not  that  sentence  is  passed  upon 
negro  slavery,  but  that  it  has  been  suffered  to  endure  so  long, 

A  person  ignorant  of  the  system  of  Colonial  slavery  might, 
perki^M,  imagine  that  a  slave  was  accounted  a  human  being* 
and  poesessed  in  general  of  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  that  the 
eircnmstancea  in  which  his  slavery  consisted  were  particular 
exoeptioos,  enacted  and  defined  by  positive  law«  The  truth  of 
the  case  is  the  exact  contrary.  The  slave  system  of  the  Colonies 
was  originally  compr^endea  in  the  simple  principle,  everywhere 
feesivod  as  the  custom  of  the  country  and  as  common  law,  that 
a  slave  bad  no  human  rights  whatever^  and  was  merely  the 
properly  of  his  master  ;--<*as  absolutely  his  property  as  any  beasi 
of  the  field*  Whatsoever  protection  against  despotic  power  has 
anywhere  been  granted  to  the  negro  slave ;  whatsoever  rights, 
in  relation  either  to  his  master  or  to  the  community  at  large, 
have  anywhere  been  allowed  to  hioiy  have  been  enacted  by  sta* 
tnis  law ;  and  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule; — these 
are  the  alterations  of  his  originalf  and,  as  the  Colonists  would 
term  it,  his  natural  condition. 

To  enumerate  all  the  negatives  implied  in  an  universal  nega* 
tioB  of  human  rights,  and  to  specify  all  the  grievances  to  which 
the  negro  was  thereby  subjected,  would  be  a  .task  that  could 
never  be  fully  accomplished.  Mr  Stephen  (in  his  first  volume 
on  theLegcUSUti»  of  Slavery,)  has  pointed  out  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  condition,  in  three  most  perspicuous  chap- 
ters* on  its  incidents,  1.  As  they  respect  the  relation  between 
Ike  slave  and  his  master ;  S.  as  they  respect  the  relation  of  the 
alave  to  free  individuals,  other  than  the  master  and  his  dele- 
gates ;  and,  9«  as  they  respect  hb  relation  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  country :  and  to  these  chapters  we  would  refer  the 
atodent  who  wishes  to  gtan  a  dear  idea  both  of  the  theory  of 
slavery  in  the  good  old  times,  before  the  efforts  of  emancipators 
and  the  voice  of  an  indignant  mother  country  had  compelled  the 
Colonists  to  derange  the  uniformity  and  impair  the  consistency 
of  their  simple  ideal;  and  also  of  the  amount  of  improvement 
which  bad  been  extorted  from  them  up  to  1834,  by  the  nnre« 
mitttng  eonteet  of  six*and-thirty  years.    We  are  careful  to  in* 
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form  oar  readers  to  what  date  Mr  Stephen's  statements  are  to 
be  referred ;  bat  the  progress  of  Colonial  legislation  in  restoring 
the  rights  of  hamanity  to  the  slave  is  not  so  rapid,  bat  that  his 
book,  with  a  very  small  appendix,  may  still  serve  as  a  manual 
of  the  law  of  slavery.  Upon  the  third  head  of  his  division  we 
woald  observe,  that  long  before  the  laws  interposed  in  any  way 
in  behalf  of  the  slave,  they  sabjected  him  to  a  penal  code  of 
atrocioas  severity,  peculiar  to  the  slave,  and  not  applicable  to 
the  freeman,  and  deprived  him  of  those  safeguards  of  innocence 
which  are  famished  by  the  usual  forms  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
When  we  come  to  examine  what  has  been  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  unhappy  negro,  we  must  remark,  in  the  first 

I^lace,  that  all  improvement  is  comparatively  recent.  The  ear- 
iest  Colonial  act  upon  the  subject  is  the  consolidated  slave  act 
of  Jamaica  of  1788.  In  the  next  place,  all  improvement  has 
been  forced  upon  the  colonies  from  without.  Whatsoever  has 
been  done,  has  been  done  ^  grudgingly,  and  of  necessity ;'  in 
consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the  deformities  of  their  system ; 
and  with  the  hope  of  appeasing  or  diverting  the  indignation  of 
the  British  people,  and  of  preventing  the  real  and  effectual  re- 
formation of  slavery  by  the  government  at  home.  It  is  the  cha- 
racteristic peculiarity  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  me- 
liorating acts  of  the  West  Indian  legislatures,  that  they  were 
passed,  not  from  any  sincere  sense  of  the  evils  which  they  pro- 
fess to  correct, — not  even  with  a  perception  of  their  evil  nature, 
and  far  less  with  an  honest  desire  to  remove  them ;  but  with 
the  design  of  making  out  a  specious  case,  of  imposing  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  obviating  measures 
which  could  not  be  openly  resisted.  Some  of  the  legislatures 
have  ventured  to  avow  these  motives ;  but  that  such  was  the  im- 
pulse under  which  they  all  acted,  cannot  be  questioned  by  any 
one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Their  first  ostentatious  improvements  were  made  in  the  hope 
of  averting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When  the  white- 
wash began  to  wear  off  the  sepulchre,  when  a  Parliamentary 
address  was  presented  to  the  Urown,  when  the  executive  go- 
vernment called  upon  the  Colonial  Assemblies  for  a  more  sub- 
stantial reformation,  they  reluctantly  set  to  work  again ;  but  not 
till  the  cogent  argument  had  been  again  urged  by  the  longer- 
sighted  West  Indian  Committee  in  London,  that  if  the  slave  laws 
were  not  reformed,  the  slave  trade  was  likely  to  be  abolished. 
When  the  abolition  really  took  place,  and  in  the  repose  of  suc- 
cess public  discussion  was  suspended  in  England,  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  remained  inactive ;  though  this  was  the  very  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  accommodated  their  institutions  to  the 
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change  of  tfaeir  circumstances ;  if  tfaey  had  had  any  design  to  be 
less  lavish  in  the  expenditure  of  human  life,  or  any  desire  to  miti- 
gate  the  severities,  which  they  had  hitherto  justified  by  the  plea 
of  necessity  on  account  of  the  perpetual  importation  of  African 
savages.  They  did  not  set  to  work  again  till  Mr  Wilberforce's 
Register  Bill  threatened  not  only  to  make  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  effectual,  and  to  cut  off  every  chance  of  its  clandes- 
tine restoration ;  but  also  to  lay  open,  by  the  light  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  the  secrets  of  the  West  Indian  prison-house,  and 
to  enable  the  British  Parliament  and  Public  finally  to  deter- 
mine, whether  Colonial  slavery  was  a  source  of  comfort  and  hap- 
[nness  to  the  slaves,  such  as  the  Colonists  had  boldly  affirmed  it 
to  be,  or  a  system  of  slow  but  wholesale  murder.  Then,  indeed, 
the  Colonial  Societies  were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  and,  by  their  obstreperous  outcries,  ana  by  a  mock  show 
of  reformation,  they  succeeded  in  averting  the  dreaded  evil,  and 
in  persuading  the  British  nation  to  forfeit  its  character,  not  only 
for  justice  and  humanity,  but  for  consistency  and  steadiness  of 
purpoee, — ^to  repent  of  its  repentance  of  the  accursed  slave  trade, 
and  to  intrust  tne  completion  of  its  measures  for  ceasing  to  do 
evil,  and  the  commencement  of  its  measures  for  doing  well,  to 
the  very  perpetrators  of  the  wrong ; — to  the  men  who  had  fought 
obstiDately  and  desperately  in  defence  of  the  traffic  in  human 
blood,  and  all  the  crimes  which  it  engendered.  The  registra- 
tion of  slaves,  and  the  other  reformations  connected  with  that 
measure,  were  left  to  the  local  legislatures ;  and  for  once,  the 
friends  of  the  slave  in  England,  and  his  masters  in  Jamaica, 
were  pretty  well  agreed;  when,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  Ja- 
maica Assembly  declared  its  own  Registration  Act  to  be  a  vex- 
atious and  useless  grievance*  In  May,  1823,  Mr  Canning  mo- 
ved the  celebrated  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  the  first  was,  ^  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual 
'  and  decisive  measures  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
<  slave  population  in  his  Majesty's  Colonies ;'  and  thus  this  coun- 
try was  agun  pledged,  even  more  solemnly  than  before,  to  the 
reformation  and  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery.  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  proposed  meliorations  was  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  extinction  ot  slavery ;  a  consununation  which  the  Colonists 
had  always  professed  to  regard  as  a  violation  of  the  sacred  laws  of 
property,  and  every  approach  to  which  they  stigmatized  as  bare- 
need  wrong  and  robbery ;  and  yet  the  eloquent  and  ingenious 
stateeman  who  moved  the  resolutions,  was  so  far  deluded  by  the 
habitual  representations  of  his  Coloniid  friends,  as  to  suppose  that 
it  was  an  effectual  and  decisive  measure  to  recommend  meliora- 
ting measures  to  the  West  Indian  l^islatures.  The  success  of  the 
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experiment  corresponded  with  the  fears  and  predictionB  of  the  ex- 
perienced opponents  of  slavery,  and  not  with  the  beneTolent  par- 
poses  of  the  government.  Some  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  seemed 
to  think,  that  they  had  pashed  the  farce  of  mock  reformation,  as 
far  as  it  could  go  with  safety ;  and  that  if  it  were  carried  fur- 
ther, there  would  be  a  danger  of  its  becoming  a  realitv.     They 
were  emboldened  by  the  success  of  their  resistance  to  the  Regis- 
ter Bill ;  and  they  treated  the  recommendations  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Crown  with  the  most  presumptuous  contumacy. 
Never  was  the  supreme  authority  of  a  country  more  grossly  in- 
sulted, than  by  the  answers  which  the  legislative  bodies  of  Ja- 
maica and  Barbadoes,  and  some  other  isbtnds,  returned  to  the 
recommendations  addressed  to  them  by  their  governors  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty*     It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if 
this  contumacy  had  been  universal  and  unbending.     The  mat- 
ter might  have  been  brought  to  a  quicker  decision.     But  in 
other  Colonies  they  went  again  to  their  unwilling  work ;  legis- 
lating with  an  ostentatious  profession  of  improvement,  but  with 
a  secret  purpose  of  defeating  their  own  legislation.     From  this 
period,  however,  their  ingenuity  began  to  be  more  severely  taxed 
than  in  former  days,  before  experience  had  made  our  statesmen 
at  home  somewhat  less  credulous  of  Colonial  philanthropy.  The 
government  recommended,  not  only  improvement,  bat  specific 
measures  of  improvement.  To  those  Colonies  which  are  happily 
exempted  from  a  local  legislature  of  slave-owners.  Orders  in 
Council  were  issued,  which,  though  in  many  respects  they  fell 
short  of  the  wishes  of  the  advocates  of  safe  emancipation,  went 
far  beyond  any  meliorations  aver  contemplated  by  Colonial  law- 
givers ;  and  these  orders  were  proposed  as  models  for  the  imi- 
tation of  the  chartered  Colonies.     Under  this  novel  compulsion 
different  measures  in  different  quarters  have  been  slowly  and 
reluctantly  adopted.    But  of  the  spirit  of  this  forced  legislation, 
it  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen,  if  j^e  point  out,  that  for  the  of- 
fice of  Protector  of  slaves,  who  was  to  be  the  receiver  of  com- 
plaints, the  enquirer  into  grievances,  the  patron  and  the  advocate 
of  injured  slaves,  and  whom  the  government  most  properly  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  unconnected  with  slave  property,  the  fa- 
vourite Colonial  substitute  has  been  aCouncil  of  Protection,  com- 
posed of  the  ordinary  magistrates ;  that  is,  of  the  chief  slave- 
holders of  the  district,  who  are  supposed  to  sit  solemnly  to  re- 
ceive complaints  against  themselves,  or  at  least  against  their 
fellow  slave-holders,  with  whom  they  are  connected  by  the 
strongest  corporate  spirit,  and  the  most  deeply-rooted  notion  of 
their  common  interest  in  all  the  abuses  of  the  slave  system. 
These  councils  possess  no  more  power  than  the  members  of 
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them  poBsessed  before  as  jastices.  It  Is  observable  tbat  the 
Colonial  legislaturesi  in  assigning  the  duties  of  their  councils  of 
protection,  nave  been  most  careful  to  award  punishments  for  all 
such  compl^nts  as  may  be  pronounced  to  be  groundless ;  and 
have  taken  no  measures  for  rescuing  the  slave  from  the  domi- 
nion of  his  master,  however  well-founded  his  tale  of  oppression 
or  cruelty  may  be.  When  the  government  at  home  proceeded 
a  step  further,  and  transmitted  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies  ei^ht 
biils^  in  which  the  proposed  reforms  were  distinctly  embodied 
in  language  which  admitted  of  no  evasion,  they  were  all  every 
where  contumeliously  rejected.  It  is  manifest  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  without  any  further  examples,  that  legisla- 
tive acts,  for  the  mitigation  or  reformation  of  slavery,  passed  by 
assemblies  of  slave-owners,  in  avowed  contradiction  to  their  own 
wishes  and  notions  of  their  own  interests,  and  adopted  only  td 
obviate  measures  of  melioration  from  a  superior  power,  must 
be  delusive  and  inefficient; — specious  in  words,  but  inoperative 
as  rules  of  practice.  Such,  almost  all  the  meliorating  acts  of 
the  Colonial  legislatures  have  been  shown  to  be  ;*— mere  rags  to 
cover  the  blotches  and  ulcers  of  the  system ;  not  skilful  applica* 
tions  for  their  thorough  cure.  In  the  words  of  Mr  Jeremie 
(p.  21.)  they  are  ^  welH sounding  to  the  ear,  worse  than  useless 

*  in  effect.     They  had  no  executory  principle.    Either  the  regu* 

<  lation  was  too  vague,  or  there  was  no  penalty,  or  it  was  com- 

*  mitted  to  hands  Adverse  to  its  enforcement ;  and,  if  these  fail- 

*  ed,  next  came  the  judicatories,  hampered  with  every  possible 

<  role  that  could  tend  to  render  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth 

*  impracticable.' 

In  the  last  words,  Mr  Jeremie  alludes  more  particularly  to 
the  practice  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  efficacious  in  making 
the  pretended  meliorating  acts  a  dead  letter, — the  general  re« 
jection  of  slave  evidence  against  white  men.  In  most  of  the 
colcmies  the  planter,  or  the- plan  tor's  deputy,  has  only  to  take 
care  that  no  white  is  within  sight  or  hearing,  and  he  may  per- 
petrate what  enormity  be  pleases,  without  any  fear  of  legal 
consequences.  One  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  gravely  enacted 
that  a  slave  should  be  capable  of  giving  testimony,  if  he  had 
been  baptized  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  as  if 
there  were  danger  in  allowing  a  West  Indian  jury  to  give  what 
credit  they  pieced  to  the  testimony  of  a  n^ro  baptized  by  a 


*  We  oMinot  enter  into  the  minute  examinationi  which  prove  thgl 
snoh  is  the  iael ;  but  ir«  refer  oar  readers  to  the  Anti«Slaverf  Seportert 
Nos.  11,  2a,  29,  Slf  34,  38,  43,  52,  65. 
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Moravian  or  Methodist  missionary,  or  even  a  heathen  who  had 
eyes  and  ears.  Even  where  the  evidence  of  slaves  has  been 
admitted  in  other  cases,  it  is  excluded  where  the  accused  is  the 
master  or  manager ;  that  is,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most 
wanted.  Only  two  of  the  chartered  colonies,  Grenada  and 
Tobago,  have  earned  for  themselves  an  honourable  exception 
from  the  general  character  which  has  been  given  of  Colonial 
legislation,  by  freely  admitting  slave  evidence  in  all  cases,  and 
against  all  persons. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  orig^al  assumption  of  the 
system  of  West  Indian  slavery  was,  that  the  slave  is  the  mere 
property  of  his  master,  and  is  to  be  left  in  all  respects  to  his 
mercy  and  discretion.  And,  though  the  enactments  which  the 
Colonial  legislatures  have  been  induced  to  make  from  motives  of 
policy,  have  destroyed  this  terribly  simple  theory,  yet  in  their 
effect  they  leave  the  practice  but  very  little  altered.  If  any 
thing  has  bettered  the  practice  of  the  West  Indies,  it  has  been 
a  consciousness  that  many  eyes  are  turned  to  that  quarter,  and 
a  wholesome  fear  lest  flagrant  cases  of  cruelty  should  bring  a 
scandal  upon  the  whole  system,  and  aid  the  friends  of  emanci- 
pation in  their  efforts  for  its  destruction. 

It  was  a  favourite  artifice  of  the  Colonists,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  controversy,  to  represent  that  the  apparent 
defects  or  enormities  of  the  slave  codes,  and  the  legal  disabili- 
ties of  the  slave,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  liberal  and 
benevolent  tone  of  feeling  among  the  white  inhabitants.  It  had 
never  been  thought  worth  while  to  protect  the  negro  from  exces- 
sive and  cruel  punbhment,or  even  from  mutilation  and  maiming, 
to  secure  him  from  being  overworked,  or  to  provide  for  him  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  because  the  humanity  of 
the  master,  to  say  nothing  of  his  self-interest,  prevented  any 
grievance  from  being  practically  felt  in  consequence  of  these 
omissions.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  community  may 
often  be  more  just  and  more  humane  than  their  positive  laws ; 
as  would  appear,  in  our  own  country,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
verdicts  of  juries  for  the  last  thirty  years  with  the  enactments 
of  the  statute-book.  But  where  the  barbarity  of  a  code  consist- 
ed in  its  silence,  and  its  positive  enactments  were  on  the  side  of 
mitigation,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  legislatures  were  habitually 
more  humane  than  they  cared  to  set  down  on  paper.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  case ;  and  that  the  prejudices, 
and  feelings,  and  manners,  and  language  of  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Colonies  are  still  all  fasmoned  npon  their  old  notion, 
Ihat  a  negro  is  a  being  of  an  inferior  species,  a  mere  working  ani- 
mal|  the  absolute  property  of  bis  master.    With  that  uneasiness 
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which  eyer  attends  the  Bccret  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause,  they 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  slightest  interference  between  the 
owner  and  his  property ;  even  of  the  interference  of  the  supreme 
government  of  the  state.  ^  May  not  a  man  do  what  he  will 
*  with  his  own  T  is  a  maxim  infinitely  more  popular  in  the  Co- 
lonies than  it  has  lately  been  at  home ;  and  is  an  apology,  not 
for  notices  to  quit,  but  for  the  cart- whip,  and  the  stocks,  and  red 
pepper  in  the  eyes.  The  unwilling  and  deceptive  legislation  to 
which  the  chartered  Colonies  have  been  alternately  coaxed  and 
driven,  has  augmented  the  bulk  of  their  statut^books ;  but  on 
their  tempers  and  feelings  it  has  produced  little  effect ;  except, 
perhape,  to  embitter  them  still  more  against  the  despised  and 
dreaded  n^ro. 

Here  justice  requires  us  to  make  a  distinction,  and  in  making 
it  we  shall  expose  more  thoroughly  this  mischievous  sophism  of 
the  defenders  of  slavery.  Among  the  non-resident  proprietors  of 
slaves,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  consideration 
in  this  country,  and  among  our  West  Indian  merchants,  who, 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce,  or  by  trusts  or  mort« 
gages,  are  interested  in  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  no  doubt 
there  are  many  upright  and  honourable  and  benevolent  men ; — 
even  men  sincere  in  the  profession  of  a  more  than  commonly 
strict  religious  character,  whose  consciences  can  honestly  bear 
them  witness,  that  they  are  not  possessed  with  any  malignant 

Eejndices  agidnst  the  slave ;  that  they  regard  his  unhappy  con- 
tion  urith  humanity  and  charity ;  and  that  they  are  desirous  of 
bestowing  upon  him  every  benefit  which  they  believe  him  to 
needy  and  which  they  judge  him  capable  of  receiving.  They  feel 
that  to  them  the  silence  of  the  slave  codes  would  be  no  apology 
for  injury  and  cruelty ;  that  their  own  humanity  would  more 
than  supply  the  defects  of  legislation;  and  that  their  con- 
sdences  would  judge  of  their  conduct  to  their  dependants  by  a 
standard  above  the  law.  So  they  judge  of  themselves,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  atmosphere  of  temptation  and  guilt ; — at  a  distance 
from  the  scenes,  where  the  heart  is  hardened,  and  the  passions 
exasperated,  and  the  sentiments  corrupted,  by  the  habitual  exer- 
cise of  despotic  power.  We  know  the  deceitfulness  of  human 
nature ;  but  Grod  forbid  that  we  should  say  of  any  individual, 
before  he  is  tried,  that  he  does  not  judge  truly.  But  the  evil  is, 
that  these  upright  and  benevolent  men  form  the  same  judgment 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies ;  and  impart  to  them  the  sane* 
tion  of  their  own  high  characters.  They  believe  that  their  own 
fiberal  views  and  feelings  are  shared  by  men,  the  great  bulk  of 
whom  are  of  inferior  rank  in  society,  and  far  inferior  education ;— 
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mortgaged  planters,  who  are  striving  to  save  themselves  from 
utter  ruin,  by  getting  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labour 
out  of  their  slaves  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  sustenance ; 
attorneys,  whose  measure  of  self-approbation  is  the  number  of 
hogsheads  they  consign ;  managers,  overseers,  and  book-keepers, 
accustomed  not  only  to  depute  the  tyranny  of  the  cart-whip  to 
the  drivers  in  the  field,  but  daily  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
infiiction  of  punishments  at  the  home  stall ;  and,  worse  than  this, 
accustomed  to  indulge  all  the  whims  of  despotic  power  in  all  the 
petty  details  of  domestic  life : — men  who  are  nooles  and  princes 
by  virtue  of  a  white  skin,  to  whom  the  degradation  of  the  black 
is  rank  and  honour ;  men,  who  by  their  circumstances  are  shut 
out  from  all  the  benefits  of  mixed  society,  and  free  discussion, 
and  extended  views  of  policy ;  men,  who  by  their  exchange  of 
thoughts  can  only  encourage  one  another  in  their  common  pre- 
judices ;  men,  we  will  finaUy  venture  to  add,  to  whom  the  voice 
of  faithful  religious  instruction  on  matters  connected  however 
remotely  with  their  duty  to  the  slave,  is  seldom  or  never  address- 
ed. There  are  residents  even  in  the  West  Indies,  who  have 
escaped  the  contagion  of  their  moral  plague ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  white  population  is  fearfully  corrupted  by  their  system  of 
slavery.  Yet  these  men  eagerly  take  credit  to  themselves  for 
the  good  character  of  their  distant  and  deluded  friends ;  and 
would  pass  themselves  off  upon  the  British  public  as  patterns  of 
humanity  and  liberality. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr  Jeremie  is  especially  valuable  as  the  tes- 
timony of  an  intelligent,  observant,  and  unprejudiced  witness  to 
the  working  of  the  system  of  Colonial  Slavery,  and  the  general 
tone  of  Colonial  opinions  and  feelings.  He  arrived  in  St 
Lucia,  in  February,  1825,  in  possession  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  or  First  President  of  the  Royal  Court ;  and  he  continued 
to  hold  this  office  for  about  six  years.  The  first  object  of  his 
appointment  was  to  assimilate  the  institutions  of  St  Lucia,  which 
had  been  originally  a  French  settlement,  to  those  of  our  own 
Colonies.  Of  the  formation  of  his  opinions  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  we  shall  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself : — <  At  the  time 

*  the  tender  of  an  appointment  was  first  made  to  him,  he  was  un- 

*  acquainted  with  a  single  individual  in  the  service  of  the  Colonial 

*  department,  and  his  political  opinions  were  rather  opposed  to  the 

<  then  government.  On  the  question  of  slavery,  he  was  thoroughly 

<  indifferent ;  indeed,  it  was  so  remote  from  his  usual  pursuits 

<  that  he  may  fairly  say  he  had  never  given  it  a  thought   In  the 

*  interval  between  the  nrst  proposal,  and  his  accepting  office,  his 

*  professional  avocations  brought  him  to  England,  and  on  this 
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*  occasion  (probably  owing  to  tbis  proposal)  his  curiosity  prompt- 
'ed  him  to  attend  an  Anti-Slayery  Meetings  he  belieyes  the 

*  second.     The  impression  made  on  his  mind  at  that  meeting 

*  was  rather  unfayourable  than  otherwise  to  the  abolitionists.  He 

*  heard  much  declamatiotti — much  angry  and  eloquent  declama- 

*  tion,  but,  accustomed  from  early  life  to  sifl  eyidence.  it  struck 

*  him  that  there  was  then  a  deficiency  of  facts  and  of  eyidence 
<  on  which  to  ground  that  declamation.*  <  With  this  impression 
'  the  writer  went  to  the  Colonies.     His  duties  were  there,  as  is 

*  shown,  likely  to  be  but  little  xsonnected  with  slayery ;  and  the 
'  adyice  he  receiyed  on  the  subject,  from  the  only  gentleman  in 

*  office  to  whom  he  mentioned  it,  was  to  ayoid  those  matters, 
'  especially  as  his  actual  duties  were  likely  to  proye  sufficiently 

*  unpopular.' 

Mr  Jeremie  states  that,  till  his  return  to  this  country,  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  a  single  member  of  the  Anti-SIayery  Society ; 
and  a  reference  to  a  note  in  No.  29,  n.  1 13,  of  the  Anti-Slayery 
Reporter,  will  proye  most  satisfactorily  that  there  was  no  friencU 
ly  league  between  the  Chief  President  of  St  Lucia  and  the  adyo- 
cates  of  emancipation  in  England.  It  has  been  the  force  of  truth 
alone  which  has  ranged  them  on  the  same  side. 

Mr  Jeremie  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  upon  officially 
to  form  any  opinion  upon  slayery : — ^  But  whether  fortunately 
or  otherwise,  certainly  yery  unexpectedly,  the  last  despatch  he 
receiyed  from  goyernment,  before  he  left  England,  happened 
to  be  an  official  letter,  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  otate, 
transmitting  the  whole  of  the  papers  on  this  point  up  to  that 
period,  with  directions  to  reyise  and  report  on  the  slaye  laws 
then  preparing  for  St  Lucia ;  and  thus  he  was  at  once  inyol- 
yed  in  a  discussion  which  he  had  wished  to  ayoid,  and  called 
upon  to  attend  with  assiduity  to  the  bearings  of  the  question.' 
'  The  first  draft  of  the  slaye  law  was  completed  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1825,  when  he  had  been  nearly  twelye  months  in 
the  colony,  and  had  had,  as  he  conceiyed^  the  best  opportunities 
of  forming  a  judgment.  He  had  taken  the  most  respectable 
colonial  information,  had  made  a  tour  of  the  island  that  he 
might  ascertain,  de  visA,  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the 
slayee,  and  had  reyised  carefully  eyery  enactment  which  ap- 
peared in  the  books  of  the  colony. 

<  The  opinion  thus  formed  by  himself  amounted  to  this,  that 
he  conoeiyed  what  had  been  alleged,  of  the  general  cruelties  of 
slayery,  was  a  downright  misrepresentation ;  and  this  opinion 
was  laid  upon  the  tables  of  Parliament  in  the  subsequent  year. 
— But  hitherto  the  slaye  had  not  enjoyed  the  liber^  of  freely 
comnninicaling  ^th  his  protectors ;  he  had  not  enjoyed  those 
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important  rights  which  rendered  him  in  any  degree  independ- 
ent of  his  manager. 

^  Scarcely  was  this  opinion  transmitted,  and  the  new  slave 
law  promulgated,  than  a  negro  came  before  him  with  a  collar 
riveted  round  his  neck,  from  which  projected  three  prongs  of 
about  ten  inches  each  in  length,  and  at  the  end  of  either  of 
those  prongs  were  inserted  three  smaller  ones  about  an  inch 
long,  and  these  were  attached  to  a  chain,  reaching  to  fetters 
joining  round  his  ankles.  His  back  and  limbs  were  wealed 
from  neck  to  foot,  and  he  declared  that  this  collar  was  kept  on 
him  by  day  and  by  night ;  that  he  worked  with  it  in  the  field ; 
and  on  his  return  was  immured  in  a  solitary  cell;  and  that  this 
course  had  been  practised  for  some  months  in  order  to  prevent 
his  running  away,  the  crime  with  which  he  was  principally 
charged. — ^This  might  however  be  a  solitary  instance. 

^  A  commission  of  three  gentlemen  of  reputed  humanity, 
namely,  an  officer  holding  the  situation  of  Procnreur  da  Roi, 
or  official  protector  of  slaves,  together  with  the  commandant 
of  the  quarter  in  which  the  plantation  was  situated,  and  the 
commandant  of  the  neighbouring  quarter,  were  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate the  affair.  These  gentlemen  returned  with  a  written 
report,  wherein  not  a  word  of  the  negro's  statement  was  shaken. 
They  admitted  that  there  were  three  other  men  at  the  time 
on  the  estate,  with  collars  of  the  same  description,  and  that 
those  collars  were  in  use  in  the  country.  The  Procureur  dn 
Roi  added,  that  the  collars  in  use  were  not  quite  so  heavy ;  but 
the  commissioners,  apparently  with  a  view  of  settling  that 

Eoint,  had  weighed  the  collar,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  not 
eavier  than  usual.  The  report  also  stated,  that  there  was  a 
woman  covered  with  sores,  who  was  found  in  chains,  and  who 
had  been  so  chained  for  near  two  years ;  and  yet  the  commis- 
sioners reported,  that  the  estate  was  well  managed,  and  that 
the  arrangements  were  good  ! — This  was  not  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod, but  in  the  year  1 826. 

^  As  may  be  supposed,  the  report  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
to  others,  as  to  tiiose  gentlemen.  But  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  the  law  was  to  be  rigorously  adhered  to,  than  reports  of 
insubordination  among  the  negroes,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a 
militia,  or  some  other  armed  protecting  force,  to  keep  them  in 
order,  were  universally  circulated;  all  which  not  only  sur- 
prised me,  but  was  at  that  time  incomprehensible.  A  procla- 
mation was,  however,  issued  against  these  collars.  What  fol- 
lowed ?  Scarcely  two  months  afterwards,  other  reports  were 
spread  of  discontent  and  actual  mutiny  of  so  serious  a  nature 
having  broken  out  on  the  same  estate,  that  the  principal  offi- 
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<  cen  of  goTemment  were  direeied  to  inyeetigate  the  matter 

<  anew.     The  result  was,  that  in  lien  of  the  collar,  the  following 

*  pnniahment  had  been  used.     The  women  were  hong  by  the 

*  arms  to  a  peg,  raised  so  high  above  their  heads,  that  the  toes 

<  alone  toached  the  ground,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  rest- 

*  ing  on  the  wrists  of  the  arms  or  the  tips  of  the  toes.     The  re- 

*  port  of  a  mutiny  was  mere  invention. 

'  This  torture  was  put  down,  one  of  the  offenders  fined,  and 

*  the  other  imprisoned.      But  what  was  the  third  expedient 

*  adopted  ?  The  field-stocks, — an  invention  forwarded  from 
'  Trinidad,  and  which  was  actually  legalized  by  the  regulations 

*  drawn  up  by  myself— so  little  aware  was  I  of  the  severity  of 

*  the  punishment ;  indeed  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it 

*  by  a  planter  himself.      The  field-stocks  are  in  short,  or  at 

*  least  may  be  rendered,  nothing  less  than  the  most  cruel  picket- 

<  ing.     They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  pillory,  the  hands  of  the  slave 

<  are  inserted  in  grooves,  which  may  be  raised  to  any  height 
'  above  the  head,  and  the  feet  are  inserted  in  other  grooves  at 
'  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  the  toes  alone  being  made  to 

<  touch  the  ground :  the  body  is  thus  suspended  in  mid-air,  its 

*  wb<de  weight  resting  on  the  wrists  and  toes. 

*  In  Trinidad  they  fix  leaden  weights  to  the  wrists,  which  of 

*  course  add  considerably  to  the  torture.     It  is  a  legalized  sub- 

<  stitute  for  the  whip,  and  even  pregnant  women  are  not  exempt- 

*  ed  from  it. — ^What  has  humanity  gained  ?*  pp.  5-7. 

The  next  lesson  in  Mr  Jeremie's  experience  is  still  more  in- 
structive as  to  the  general  tone  of  Colonial  feeling.  It  is  the 
property  theory  in  fcJl  practice : — 

*  About  the  time  that  the  negro  presented  himself  with  the 

<  collar,  the  writer  was  presiding  in  court,  when  a  case  came  on 

*  in  appeal,  which  had  commenced  some  years  before.    It  was  a 

<  demand  by  a  manager  against  a  proprietor  for  wages. 

<  The  proprietor  |^ead^,  as  a  set-off,  the  value  of  two  slaves 

<  killed  by  the  over-fiogging  of  the  manager.     The  account  ran 

*  thus :  After  several  items  of  very  trifling  amount,  for  soap,  can- 

<  dies,  money  advanced  on  account,  &c,  were  the  two  following, 

*  by  far  the  largest :-» 

'  <<  No.  19.  For  the  value  of  John  the  cooper,  flogged  to 

*  death  by  you,  and  then  buried  in  the  cane  piece,  400  dol- 
•lars!" 

*  *'  No.  21.  For  the  price  of  the  negress,.Mary  Clare,  who 

<  died  by  bruises  received  from  you,  300  dollars  !" 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  presumed  murderer  treated  this, 

<  was  as  follows— being  extracted  from  the  judicial  proceed- 

<  ings;^* 
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<  «  TIm  olMiertaiioii  oa  ob«  of  Uiei#  daioM  will  do  for  boUu 
And  we  Ull  the  defwdant  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  ex<« 
peoted  objectiooa,  ae  this  woold  oauee  a  dday  ia  the  payment 
(of  hie  wages) ;  bat  he  wae  far  from  anticipating  a  payment 
in  tkU  coin.  It  is  not  the  manager  that  is  to  be^  the  lose  of 
negroes  employed  by  the  defendimti  If  the  latter  bad  rights  to 
exercise  in  this  respect,  he  oonld  long  sinee  have  made  nse  of 
them.  This  kind  of  speenlation  is  new^  but  it  will  not  take. 
The  two  articles  we  Uierefore  object  to^  still  more  decidedly 
than  to  the  rest :  they  amount  jointly  to  700  dollars.'' 

<  The  pleadings  on  the  other  side^  which  were  also  prodoeed 
in  the  oause»  wore  in  the  same  strain  of  disgusting  levity.  The 
proprtetiHr  reminded  the  manager  that  the  coin  was  not  so  bad> 
for  the  latter  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  note  of  hand  for 
SOO  dollars  given  to  indemnify  him  fmr  the  loss  of  the  woman. 
This  he  produced^  undertaking  at  the  same  time  to  prove  the 
other  case ;  and  among  the  papers  was  an  affidavit  from  the 
overseer  of  the  estate,  who»  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  cor- 
roborated both  the  charges.  With  these  papers  before  him,  the 
judge  of  first  instance  diseussed  the  proofs  as  mere  matter  of 
account ;  he  admitted  that  in  which  the  note  had  been  produ* 
cedf  but  stated  that  the  other  was  not  satisfactorily  made  out, 
and  the  SOO  dollars  only  were  deducted  from  the  wages. 

'  The  case  was  redargued  and  re«heard  on  appeal,  in  the  same 
indifferent  manner,  and  the  manager  and  the  first  judge  dying 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  deemed  too  late  to  push 
the  point  further. 

<  That  two  men  should  venture  thus  to  traffic  in  murder,  4s 
in  itself  an  awful  circumstance ;  but  eyen  this  is  outdone  by 
the  calm  indiffSerence  with  which  the  pleadings,  the  account  it- 
self) the  very  judgments^  prove  the  case  to  ^ve  been  eontem- 
plated.  Then,  who  was  this  proprietor  ?  He  was  the  writer's 
predecessor  in  office;  Chief* Justice  of  the  colony;  who  held  a 
seat  in  the  Royal  Court,  on  the  first  trial ;  and,  in  the  interval) 
had  attained  the  Presidency ;  and  in  this  office  had  been  per^ 
mitted  to  continue  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  this  cause 
was  under  public  discussion.  Nor  was  be  at  length  removed, 
except  on  a  subsequent  application  of  the  first  President,  for 
other  offences  connected  with  slavery.'*— pp.  7»  8. 

Mr  Jeremie  then  mentions  some  circumstances  of  a  case 
which  came  before  him,  in  which  a  planter  was  charged  with 
having  murdered  six  or  eight  of  his  slaves  in  as  many  years. 
The  information  against  him  proceeded  at  last,  not  from  a  sense 
of  justice  or  humanity,  but  from  a  private  dispute.  The  very 
attempt  to  investigate  the  matter  produced  a  general  alarm  and 
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Enougk  was  proTed,  hb  aone  of  the  ekargM,  to  imxh 
daoe  in  Mr  JeremiA  a  thoroog h  conyicti<m  <^  their  truth ;  hot, 
is  eoneequeiice  of  the  reetriotioBS  upon  Bkive  eyidence,  and 
elher  formalities^  with  which  sueh  criminal  proceedings  in  the 
itUmd  were  then  clogged^  the  prisoner  escaped  ponishment 

Some  of  the  detmbi  of  this  prosecution  are  highly  instructive. 

The  whole  is  recorded  in  writing :  and  indeed  Mr  Jerenue  states 

eiiljr  Msdi  facts  as  can  be  verified  by  documentary  evidence. 

^  It  appears,  on  the  proceedings^  that  when  one  of  these  im-» 

pnted  morders  was  oommitted,  the  infornsery  paUidy  and  of- 

fidally,  for  he  was  then  Lieoteaant-Commandant  of  his  Quar- 

tsr,  oAde  it  known  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Quarter,  to  the 

poUie  proeecutor,  and  to  the  criminal  judge;  and  they  not 

only  refirained  from  proceeding,  but  the  jnd^  especially,  en- 

dsavoored  to  conceal  the  c^ence^  and  to  dissuade  him  from 

following  it  np)  ^*  as  it  might  cause  much  mischief  in  Eng« 


»   9 


*  It  furthmr  appears  that  the  prisoner,  not  content  with  esca- 
ping punishment,  actually  made  a  diarge  on  the  public  trea- 
snry  for  the  value  of  one  of  the  slaves  he  had  killed,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a  duly  authorised  detachment 
as  a  runaway ;  and  that  this  daim  had  been  allowed.  When 
this  last  fact  became  known,  on  inspecting  the  public  accounts, 
several  planters  remonstrated  with  the  treasurer,  who  replied, 
^  It  is  better  to  keep  those  things  quiet.''  Thus  they,  one  and 
all,  pnblic  officers  included,  not  only  allowed  a  murderer  to 
esoqw  punishment,  and  dissuaded  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
recent  murder,  but  actually  rewarded  and  indemnified  him  for 
committing  the  crime.' — ^pp.  12,  13. 

Bat  a  still  mors  characteristic  touch  remains  behind.  Upon 
tUs  person's  petition,  settim^  forth  his  daim  upcm  the  public 
trees  nry  for  the  value  of  his  killed  negro»  BIr  Jeremie  found  an 
endorsement,  an  offidd  memorandum,  that  it  was  to  be  ex- 
]dained,  that,  if  runaways  were  not  denoonced  to  the  civil  com- 
nussaries,  if  lolled,  they  wore  not  to  be  paid  for. 
<  Not  a  word  appears  of  the  natural  conclusion  in  such  a  case, 
that  the  murderer  should  be  executed.  Such  a  consummation 
never  seems  to  have  been  dreamed  of.  So  far  from  this,  it 
would  seem  that  a  bare  certificate  from  a  commissary  (who  is 
not  on  oath),  that  a  human  being  was  returned  to  him  as  absent 
from  his  plantation  before  he  was  actudly  shot,  was'sufficient, 
not  only  to  exempt  his  murderer  from  punishment,  but  to  war- 
rant a  daim  for  his  value  on  the  public  fund ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  a  vote  of  the  ooondl  of  government. 

*  Thus,  then,  if  an  ownmr  killed  his  negro^  without  having 
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<  returned  him  ag  a  deserter,  he  lost  his  value;  if  after,  he  reco- 

*  vered  even  this  value.     Thus,  in  either  case,  was  it  the  value 
^  alone,  and  not  the  life,  that  was  considered.    After  such  proof 

*  of  the  light  in  which  the  slave  was  viewed,  the  mode  in  which 

<  he  was  destroyed  dwindles  into  insignificance ;  nor  is  it  a  little 

<  singular,  that  this  endorsement  should  appear  in  papers  which 

<  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  man  was  murdered.' — p.  14. 

Such  were  some  of  the  examples  which  at  length  opened  the 
eyes  of  Mr  Jeremie  to  the  true  nature  of  Coloniid  slavery,  and 
to  the  Colonial  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  And  when  he 
looks  about  him,  he  sees  that,  in  these  examples,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  St  Lucia.  Amongst  other  instances,  he  refers  to  the 
case  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss,  in  the  Bahamas,  who  were  convicted 
of  causing  the  death  of  a  young  female  slave  by  repeated  flog- 
gings, by  confinement  in  the  stocks,  and  by  the  torture  of  rub- 
bing the  capsicum  pepper  in  her  eyes.  For  this  offence  they 
suffered,  not  capital  punishment,  but  a  short  imprisonment; 
they  were  made  the  subjects  of  a  petition  to  the  crown  for 
pardon,  on  the  ground  of  their  high  character ;  they  were  os- 
tentatiously visited  in  prison  by  the  most  respectable  white 
inhabitants ;  and  on  their  release  they  were  honoured  with  a 
public  dinner*  He  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr  Walley,  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  under  whose  management  the  negroes,  on  an 
estate  of  Lord  Combermere,  decreased  in  four  years  from  249 
to  190.  In  1827,  this  person  was  indicted  for  murder,  and 
the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury.  In  1830,  his  con- 
duct was  investigated  by  a  board  of  magistrates,  and  six  in- 
dictments were  preferred  against  him ;  one  for  murder,  two 
for  manslaughter,  and  three  for  maltreatment ;  but  they  were 
either  ignored  by  the  grand  jury,  or  failed  from  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  slave  evidence.  The  depositions  passed  under  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Groderich ;  and  it  appears  from  his  lordship's  re- 
marks, that  such  indictments,  witn  such  results,  were  not  a 
solitary  example  in  Nevis. 

<  The  rejection,  by  the  grand  jury  of  Nevis,  of  the  bills  of 

<  indictment  preferred,  in  some  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  against 

*  slaves,  on  different  plantations,  when  viewcHl  with  reference  to 

<  the  previous  depositions,  has  unavoidably  produced,  in  my 

<  mind,  the  painful  conviction,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony 

<  have  not  correctly  understood  their  duty  as  grand  jurors.     I 

*  cannot  permit  myself  to  believe  that  persons,  in  their  station 

<  of  life,  would  be  insensible  to  the  sacred  obligation  of  the  oath 

*  they  have  taken ;  and  though  I  am  not  disposed  to  attribute  to 

<  them  such  prejudices  as  would  prevent  the  dispassionate  exer- 
[  else  of  their  judgments  in  questions  of  such  serious  moment, 
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*  I  caonot  bat  feel  that  the  course  they  have  pursued  in  this  mat« 

*  ter  is  calculated  to  produce  a  very  painful  and  unsatisfactory 
'  impression  in  this  country.'  * 

Anstotle  observed  long  affothat  the  strongest  oh'garchies  were 
those  which  within  themselves  were  democraticaL  Mr  Jeremie 
has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion ;  and  his  remarks  upon  the 
effect  of  setting  up  the  institutions  of  a  free  community,  where 
a  small  portion  of  the  population  hold  the  rest  in  bondage,  are 
exceedingly  forcible ;  and  will  throw  great  light  upon  our  en- 
quiry, how  far  we  can  expect  the  state  of  slavery  to  be  mitigated 
under  the  legislation  and  jurisdiction  of  slave-owners.     *  Why 

*  are  Houses  of  Assembly,  why  are  Juries,  Grand  or  Petty, 
'  so  highly  esteemed  by  Englishmen  ?    Because  they  are  strong 

*  barriers  acainst  oppression.     Selected  from  among  the  com- 

*  monity,  tne  jurors,  the  representatives,  are  imbued  with  its 

*  sentiments :   its  interests  are  theirs.     Thus,  if  West  Indian 

<  communities  are  still  to  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  some  few 

*  white  proprietors  exclusivelv,  then  are  these  institutions  well 

*  adapted  to  protect  their  privileges ;  but  if  of  some  hundred 
'  thousand  human  beings,  equal  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator, 

*  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  then  are  such  institutions  (limited 
'  as  they  are  in  their  constituency)  only  calculated  more  deeply 

<  to  humble,  more  effectually  to  crush,  the  oppressed ; — then  are 

<  they  the  most  powerful  hairier,  not  against  tyranny,  but  against 

*  liberty ;  not  against  encroachment,  but  amendment ;  exercising 

*  their  power,  not  for  detection  and  punishment,  but  for  impu- 

*  nity  and  concealment' — p.  24. 

Of  the  concealment  and  suppression  of  evidence  which  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  most  respectable  bodies  in  the  Colonies,  so 
long  as  they  are  the  organs  of  a  party,  upholding  an  iniquitous 
mastery,  Mx  Jeremie  gives  the  following  example ;  which  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Trew,  the  Rector  of  St 
lliomas  in  the  East  in  Jamaica.  It  appears  from  the  context  of 
Mr  Trew's  statement  that  he  himself  was  the  witness  in  ques- 
tion.f     *  In  Jamaica,  the  House  of  Assembly  were  engaged  in 

*  an  enquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  slave  evidence.     A 
^  clergyman  was  asked — Have  you  ever  known  any  instance 

<  where  public  justice  was  defeated  through  the  inadmissibility  of 

*  slave  evidence  ?    He  related  the  following  case  of  a  white  man^ 

<  the  owner  of  a  small  plantation,  who  tried  to  seduce  from  the 


*  Despatch  to  Crovemor  Maxwell,  4th  December,  1830. 
f  See  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.    No.  76. 
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path  of  virtae  the  natural  child  of  his  own  father  by  a  filave. 
The  girl,  taught  by  her  mother,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
the  missionaries  in  the  great  truths  of  religion,  had  learned  the 
sinfulness  of  the  act,  and  refused  to  listen  to  him.     She  was 

S laced  in  the  stocks,  and  he  renewed  his  entreaties.  This  pro- 
uced  no  other  effect  on  her  mind  than  to  induce  her  the  more 
strenuously  to  resist.  At  last  she  was  unmercifully  flog^ged. 
But  every  artifice  was  in  vain ;  and  the  elrl  was  eventually  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  confinement,  and  afterwards  set  at  liberty. 
The  first  use  she  made  of  her  liberty  was  to  apply  to  a  magis* 
trate,  who  forthwith  summoned  the  Council  of  Protection.  The 
girl's  story  was  well  authenticated,  but  it  Was  the  story  of  a 
slave ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  Council  were  fully  persua- 
ded of  the  truth  of  her  statement,  such  guilt  escaped  unpunish- 
ed. This  is  shocking;  but  yet  it  is  not  on  that  account  that  it 
is  now  quoted.' — The  writer  continues — *  This  part  of  the 
evidence  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  printed  Minutes  of 
the  Jamaica  Assembly :  the  witness  enquirea  the  reason.  It  ap^ 
peared  that  a  discussion  arose,  in  the  committee,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  expunging  this  part  of  the  evidence ;  and  it  was  ex- 
punged from  the  Minutes  accordingly ;  a  member  at  the  same 
time  observing,  *^  are  we  not  cutting  a  rod  to  break  our  own 
heads  ?'  '—pp.  25,  26. 
Now,  a  Legislative  Assembly,  which  can  thus  make  itself  a 
party  to  stifling  the  evidence  of  the  enormities  attendant  upon 
the  system  of  slavery,  at  the  very  time  when  it  professed  to  be 
tngaeed  in  measures  for  its  improvement,  must  not  consider  it- 
self hardly  treated,  if  its  testimony  on  all  such  points  is  received 
with  the  suspicion  which  is  usually  attached  to  the  defensive 
evidence  of  partners  in  crime.  We  beseech  our  readers  to  bear 
this  anecdote  in  mind,  if  any  statements  of  the  Jamaica  House 
of  Assembly  should  come  before  them  with  respect  to  the  late 
insurrection  in  that  island. 

No  feature  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the  general  character  of 
the  West  Indian  residents  as  their  deadly  hatred  to  those  self- 
devoted  men  who  labour  to  convey  religious  knowledge  and  con- 
solation to  their  miserable  slaves.  There  is  more  in  this  hatred 
than  the  natural  and  general  enmity  of  irreligious  men  to  genuiue 
religion.  They  feel,  in  spite  of  themselves,  that  a  participation  in 
the  blessings  of  religion  elevates  the  negro,  whom  they  would  ffun 
consider  as  a  mere  property^  as  a  working  brute,  into  the  dignity 
of  a  man.  In  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  his  heathen  state, 
they  can  lodk  upon  him  as  perishing  like  a  oeast  of  the  field ;  and 
they  can  pride  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content  in  their  supe- 
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riori^  of  phyiiognemy  and  skin.    Bat  when  be  becomes  a  par- 
taker of  Ute  promises  of  the  gospel,  thej  feel  tbal  he  is  made 
their  equal ;  and  their  consciences  may  whisper  that  he  is  more 
than  their  equal.    As  the  senrant  of  Him  before  whom  there  is 
Midior  bond  nor  free,  he  is  enfranchised  with  a  sore  enfranchise- 
ment. The  cart-whip  may  hasten  his  complete  deliverance;  bnt  it 
emnot  make  him  the  slare  that  he  was  before.  This  the  pride  of 
the  master  cannot  brook ;  and  he  considers  the  minister  of  reli- 
gion, the  instrument  of  conversion,  as  robbing  him  of  his  human 
property.  Again,  the  slavo-owners  dread  and  hate  the  missionaries 
who  wish  to  labonr  among  the  negroes,  because  their  necessary 
intimacy  with  the  slaves  discloses  to  them  the  secrets  of  planta- 
tion discipline  and  economy,  and  makes  them  most  formidable 
witnesses,  if  ever  they  are  called  upon  to  deliver  their  testimony. 
The  planters  have  no  objection  to  the  visits  of  a  bishop  or  a 
bishop's  chancellor.    He  cannot  see  enough  to  be  dangerous  to 
them;  and  if  he  be  credulous  enough  to  believe  all  he  nears,  or 
lively  enough  to  be  pleased  with  all  he  sees,  and  incautious 
enough  to  record  his  nrst  impressions,  he  may  be  a  very  service- 
able witness  to  them ;  like  toe  admirals  and  generals  of  former 
days,  who  gave  them  such  good  characters  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  a  time  when  all  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade 
were  in  full  vigour, — a  time  which  every  planter  now  repudiates 
as  the  iron  age  of  slavery  in  comparison  with  this  ffolden  period 
of  melioration.    But  a  missionary  who  should  collect  the  ne- 
groes around  him  on  their  fragment  of  a  Sunday,  who  should 
visit  them  in  their  huts  on  their  return  from  labour,  who  should 
be  admitted  to  instruct  and  comfort  the  sick  and  dying  in  the 
plantation  hospital,  would  not  be  so  easily  imposed  upon ;  and, 
therefore,  most  of  the  planters  strenuously  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  religious  instruction  of  their  slaves.     In  Jamuca,  for 
example,  they  are  very  willing  to  make  their  book-keepers  cate- 
cUsts ;    but  a  genuine  missionary  they  regard  with  abhor-* 
rence.     Nor  is  their  enmity  confined  to  dissenting  teachers. 
A  clergyman  of  the  Bitablished  Church,  who  should  honestly 
devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  negroes,  would  encoun- 
ter the  same  bitter  hostility,  and  would  eventually  be  excluded 
from  the  plantations.     Indeed,  he  would  be  more  sure  to  give 
offence  than  his  dissenting  brother,  as  he  would  probably  speak 
unpalatable  truths  in  the  ears  of  the  whites  themselves.    In 
proof  of  these  positions,  we  need  refer  only  to  the  case  of  Mr 
Harte  of  Barbadoes,  who  at  length  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
persecution  of  his  parishioners,  by  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
administering  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  white  and 
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black  communicanU  at  different  ends  of  the  tame  table*.  He 
was  BO  utterly  proficribed,  that  the  only  planter  who  continued 
to  admit  him  to  hie  estate  was  himself,  for  that  reason,  excladed 
from  society.*  To  this  general  state  of  Colonial  feeling  there 
are  some  honourable  exceptions.  Mr  Wildeman,  in  Jamaica, 
deserves  grateful  mention.  In  the  Island  of  Antigua,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  United  Brethren  and  the  Methodists  commenced 
their  labours  when  Colonial  suspicion  was  less  awake  than  it  is 
now ;  and  the  experience  of  the  benefit  of  their  instrucUong  se- 
cures to  them  facilities  for  continuing  them.  But  in  most  of  the 
Colonies,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  is  as  little  cared 
for  by  their  masters  and  managers  as  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  mules  and  oxen. 

The  great  and  crying  evil  which  prevents,  and  ever  will  pre- 
vent, the  religious  instruction  of  our  heathen  fellow-subjects  in 
the  West  Indies,  till  the  mother  countrv  interposes  its  effectual 
authority,  is  the  unhallowing  of  the  Sabbath  oay.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  masters  have  no  religious  feeling  to  induce  them  to 
leave  this  day  for  the  instruction  of  their  slaves ;  on  the  other,  their 
avarice,  or  their  necessities,  make  them  employ  for  themselves 
every  available  hour  of  the  negro  in  the  week;  so  that  he  is  com- 
pelled, under  the  penalty  of  starving,  to  labour  and  market  for 
nimself  on  the  Sunday.  Upon  this  head,  the  pretended  Colonial 
reforms  are  more  grossly  deceptive  perhaps  than  upon  any  other. 
In  most  of  the  islands,  the  only  effect  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
government  to  provide  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has 
been  to  legalize  the  Sunday  markets,  which  before  were  matters 
of  custom,  under  pretence  of  limiting  their  duration ;  and  in 
Antigua  and  other  islands,  the  Colonists  have  forbidden  the  Sun- 
day market,  and  given  the  slaves  no  market-day  in  its  place, — (in 
Antigua  they  have  not  even  named  another  day,)  and  then  they 
wonder  that  they  are  discontented  and  tumultuous  ! 

With  a  folly  and  a  wickedness  which  seem  like  the  fruit  of  a 
judicial  infatuation,  the  West  Indian  l^slators  have  neglected 
to  encourage  marriage,  and  the  formation  of  families; — even 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  when  it  was  manifest  that 
the  maintenance  of  their  property,  as  they  call  it,  depended  upon 
its  native  increase.  The  utmost  which  has  been  ordained  by  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica,  which  contains  about  half  the  total  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  the  British  possessions,  is  an  enactment  made, 
for  the  first  time  in  1826,  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  shall 


See  Anti- Slavery  Reporter,  Nos.  26  and  28. 
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many,  without  fee,  any  slayes  who  have  obtained  their  owner's 
oonaent,  who  have  been  baptized,  and  who  shall  appear  to  the 
dergjrman  to  hare  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  obligations  of 
matrimony.  Now,  to  the  West  Indians,  who,  according  to  their 
notions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
the  marriage  of  a  hog  as  the  marriage  of  a  negro,  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  slaves  in  a  public  act  seems  a  vast  im- 
provement. But  to  Europeans,  who  are  accustomed  to  think 
that  all  men  and  women  at  least  mm  marry,  this  enactment 
ap^<«r8  fnuned  for  the  discouragement  of  mar^age.  The  single 
fiicility  afforded  by  it  is,  that  the  clergyman  is  to  marry  without 
fee :  tiio  rest  of  the  clause  is  made  up  of  restrictions.  Two  slaves 
cannot  marry  unless  both  parties  are  baptized ;  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  (and  the  consent  of  two  owners  may  be  neces- 
sary,) and  without  the  consent  of  the  clergyman :  nor  can  they 
be  married  by  any  one  except  the  clergyman  of  their  parish.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  and  iniquity  of  forbidding  marriages 
by  Roman  Catholic  or  dissenting  clergymen,  among  a  popiua- 
tion  whose  conversion  to  any  kind  of  Christianity  would  be  an 
inestimable  gain,  we  will  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  expose  the  fallacy  which  has  been  countenanced  even  by  our 
religious  societies.  Can  none  but  Christians  marry  ?  Did  not 
the  Jews  marry  ?  Did  not  the  Greeks  marry  ?  Did  not  the 
Romans  marry  ?  Did  not  the  Roman  matron,  before  the  general 
corruption  of  Roman  manners,  stand  as  high  in  the  social  scale 
as  the  English  wife  ?  Do  not  heathens  and  savages  all  over  the 
world  marry  ?  Is  not  marriage  as  old  as  the  creation  ?  Is  it  not 
the  very  foundation  of  all  human  society  ?  Has  it  not  always 
had  some  form  or  ceremony,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  as  a 
civil  state  from  concubinage  ?  Why  then  should  even  the  hea- 
then negro  be  considered  incapable  of  contracting  marriage? 
Why  should  he  be  forced,  however  faithfully  he  may  be  attached 
to  one  woman,  to  live  in  a  state  not  distinguished  by  any  record 
from  promiscuous  cohabitation  ?  It  is  the  manifest  duty,  and, 
if  possible,  the  still  more  manifest  interest  of  the  planters,  to 
encourage  marriage  among  all  their  slaves;  and,  whenever  a 
permanent  connexion  is  formed  between  one  man  and  one  woman, 
to  ascertain  and  register  such  reputed  marriage.  So  far,  how- 
ever, are  they  from  encouraging  the  formation  of  families,  that 
nothing  eflfectual  has  been  done  in  the  chartered  Colonies  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  families  by  sale.  The  utmost  that  has 
been  done  is  to  forbid  their  separation  by  judicial  sales,  for  the 
payment  of  the  master's  debts.  And  this  restriction  is  applica- 
ble only  when  all  the  negroes  of  an  estate  are  seized  together ;  for 
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if  they  are  seisied  separately)  they  may  be  sold  separately.  We 
may  see  ia  this  example  how  tender  die  Colonial  legislatora  are 
of  what  they  consider  the  perfect  rights  of  the  master  in  hia 
human  property.  So  long  as  the  slares  have  a  master^  he  naay 
sell  the  husband  to  one  purchaser,  the  wife  to  another,  and  the 
children  to  others.  The  law  steps  in  to  forbid  this  onnatoral 
disraption  only  when  the  negroes  are  seized,  and  their  £ormer 
master  is  their  master  no  more.  The  true  causes  of  the  cardess-; 
ness  or  aversion  of  the  West  Indians  to  the  marriage  of  their 
slaves,  are  their  unwillingness  to  place  them  in  any  respect  on 
the  common  level  of  humanity,  and  a  miserably  short-sighted 
fear  lest  the  despotic  power  of  the  mas|;er  should  be  impaired* 
They  foresee  that  at  least  partial  exemptions  from  labour  must 
be  granted  to  wives  and  mothers,  and  that  when  families  are 
once  lawfully  recc^ised,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  lawful  to 
separate  them  by  an  arbitrary  sale ;  but  they  do  not  foresee  that, 
by  encouraging  the  rearing  of  families,  they  will  have  an  increa- 
sing body  of  labourers,  instead  of  decreasing  gangs,  which  it 
daily  becomes  more  ruinous  to  fill  up  by  purchases. 

But  all  the  economy  of  a  West  Indian  plantation  is  short- 
sighted ;  or  such  are  the  necessities  of  the  planters,  that  they 
cannot  venture  to  sacrifice  the  smallest  present  gun  for  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  the  greatest  benefits.  For  the  petty  gains  and 
the  petty  savings  that  can  be  made  by  over- working  their  negroes 
and  under-feeding  them,  by  clothing  them  scantily  and  lodging 
them  badly,  they  are  content  to  waste  their  perishable  oajntal ; 
in  other  words,  to  shorten  the  lives  of  their  Javes,  and  prevent 
their  natural  increase.  Sugar- planting  is  not  a  very  slow  species 
of  murder.  Mr  Buxton  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
April  1831,  the  consumption  of  human  life  which  it  occasioned* 
His  calculations  are  verified  by  the  Registry  Returns  from  the 
parish  of  St  Thomas  in  the  East  in  Jamaica;  an  abstract  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  89th  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter.  From  these  it  appears,  that  on  the  sugar  estates,  the 
slave  population  of  which,  in  1817,  amounted  to  4972,  the  deaths 
in  twelve  years  exceeded  the  births  by  560 ;  while  on  the  coffee 
estates  in  the  same  district,  in  a  population  of  1554,  the  births 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  1 1 ;  and  the  free  Maroons  increased  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  Again,  in  the  island  of  Tobago, 
the  slave  population  which,  in  1 819,  consisted  of  7683  males, 
and  7837  females,  was  reduced,  in  1829,  to  5872  males,  and 
6684  females ;  and  even  when  the  number  of  manumissions  is 
deducted,  there  remains  an  actual  decrease  by  death,  in  ten  yeata, 
of  2752.    Mr  Siefhm,  m  la»  Ddimaiim  (/ Practk:al  Sla^ 
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1mm  thought  it  sofficieiit  to  expose  the  mkerieB  which  the  dmrai 
endure  from  OTer-worhing  and  insoffieieat  sastenaneey^and  has 
pasBed  orer  all  the  other  oppreftrions  under  which  they  labonr. 
Nor  can  any  reader  think  that  he  has  judged  amisS)  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  proved^  out  of  the  months  of  the  adrocates  of 
the  Colonial  system,  that  the  average  amount  of  the  work  of  the 
field  negroes  throughout  the  year  is  nearly  sixteen  hours  anfaqr; 
end  that  in  the  blands  where  the  master  fiires  ont  rations  to  his 
staTes,  the  amount  of  food  for  a  week,  which  is  to  hold  soul  and 
body  together  nnder  this  enormous  Idbonr  in  a  tropical  dimate^ 
is,  br  law,  six  pints  of  flour,  or  eight  of  pulse,  widi  six  or  seven 
wilt  herrings  I  No  wonder  that  Dr  Collins,  an  expmeneed  West 
Indian  ]diu]ter  and  physician,  who  addressed  to  his  brother 
phnters  Practical  Rules  for  the  Mansgement  of  thor  Negroes 
could  state  bddly,  upon  his  own  obsenration,  *  that  a  great  num- 

*  her  of  negroes  perished  annually  by  diseases  prodmsd  by  in-» 

*  anitaon/  * 

That  the  reader  may  know  upon  what  kind  of  evidence  Mr 
Stephen's  case  rests,  we  will  just  briefly  state,  that,  by  the  skve 
act  of  Jamaica,  the  master  legally  exacts  from  the  negro  in  die 
field  eleven  hours  and  a  half  a  day,  out  of  crop ;  and  this  is  ex- 
closive  of  tile  time  spent  in  going  and  returning,  and  of  the 
daily  labour  of  gra8s-|ncking.  In  crop  time,  that  is  for  about 
five  months  of  the  year,  tiie  time  of  labour  is  unlimited  by  law ; 
and,  in  practice,  is  confessed  to  be  eighteen  hours. 

Upon  this  subject,  Mr  Jeremie  supplies  us  with  some  evi- 
dence of  the  practice  of  St  Lucia ;  and  his  account  contains  a 
good  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  tiie  assertions  of  the  planters 
about  their  own  system.  Mr  Jeremie  had  inserted  in  the  se- 
cond draft  of  tiie  St  Lucia  Slave  Law,  a  clause,  that  negroes 
should,  nnder  any  and  every  circumstance,  be  allowed  eight 
hours  consecutive  rest  within  the  twenty-four  hours :— '  When 
'  this  clause  was  read  in  Court,  it  was  warmly  objected  to 
^  by  the  Colonial  members.     One  of  them  in  particular  ob- 

*  served,  that  their  indignation  was  not  levelled  so  much  at  the 
^  regulation  itself;  but  because  the  fact  of  its  being  introduced 


*  See  Practical  Roles,  pp.  87 — ^91,  the  ^eater  part  of  which  are  cited 
by  Bfr  Stephen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258 — 260.  Dr  Collios's  book,  though  writ- 
ten in  honest  ^ood-will  to  the  planters,  is  a  more  complete  exposure 
of  tiie  evils  of  slareryi  than  all  the  labours  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
(secjf. 
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woald  lead  strangers  to  believe,  that  planters  coold  have  had 
the  cmelty  to  work  nM^oes  upwards  of  sixteen  hours;  whieh 
he,  as  a  proprietor,  declared  was  a  slanderous  accusaUon.  The 
reply  was,  that  such  instances  were  possible,  and  had  been 
mentioned  ;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  they  were  common. 
However,  the  Court  persisted  in  remonstrating ;  and  their  re- 
monstrance appears  on  the  table  of  Parliament,  couched  in  the 
terms  used  by  that  gentleman. 

*  The  solemn  manner,  in  which  the  fact  of  overworking  was 
denied,  could  not  but  make  an  impression ;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  if  any  practice  of  the  kind  existed,  it  must  be 
very  rare,  and  could  only  have  taken  place  on  estates  of  inferior 
note ;  so  that,  even  in  May  1829,  having  been  then  upwards  of 
four  years  in  the  country,  I,  in  a  report  to  government,  stated  it 
as  my  opinion  that  freemen,  in  Europe,  sometimes  submitted 
cheerfully  ^^  to  toils  and  privations  unknown  to  the  West  Indian 
slave."  But,  not  six  months  afterwards,  the  attention  of  go* 
vemment  was  called  to  an  estate,  the  attorney  of  which  was  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  manager,  looked  up  to 
as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  class,  a  frequent  guest  in  the 
highest  society.  The  complaint,  as  usual,  was  of  ill  treatment 
on  ope  side,  met  by  a  charge  of  insubordination  on  the  other ; 
and  it  then  was  proved,  and,  indeed,  admitted  (the  number  of 
times  only  being  in  dispute)  that  the  gang  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  crop,  been  divided  and  worked  as  follows  : 
they  worked  twenty-four  hours  each  spell,  rested  six,  worked 
twelve ;  rested  twelve,  worked  twelve ;  rested  six,  then  again 
worked  twenty-four  and  rested  six,  and  so  on ; — there  being 
three  spells  or  watches,  two  in  the  field,  and  one  in  the  boil- 
ing-house ;  and  the  latter  working  twenty-four  hours  in  suc- 
cession, and  resuming  their  labour  in  the  field  next  morning. 

^  Now,  deduct  from  these  six  hours  the  time  necessary  to 
cook  their  victuals  (for  no  time  was  allowed  them  for  meals), 
to  clean  themselves,  to  take  their  meals,  to  undress  and  dress 
themselves,  and  families,  if  they  had  any ;  and  what  remained 
for  rest? 

^  When  the  fact  was  thus  placed  beyond  question,  other  estates 
were  at  once  mentioned  where  the  same  practice  was  adopted; 
and  so  little  was  it  thought  of,  that,  in  an  enquiry  to  which  the 
attorney  of  the  estate  was  a  party,  this  very  manager  was  ex- 
amined, and  expressed  his  surprise  at  being  charged  with 
cruelty,  since,  as  he  says  on  oath,  this  happened  but  seldom ; 
and  when  it  did  occur,  he  had  always  allowed  his  slaves  to 

take  six  hours'  rest  in  the  course  of  two  days.  In  other  wordsy 
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*  his  management  was  lenient,  as  he  never  had  worked  Lis  gang 

*  more  than  forty- two  boars  together  !' — pp.  18,  19. 

Soch  are  the  exertions  which  the  cupidity  of  the  planter  may 
exact  in  the  crop  season  from  his  ill*  fed  slaves.  If  this  system 
were  not  enforced,  a  negro  or  two  might  escape  being  worked 
to  death ;  but  the  master  could  not  make  so  many  hogsheads, 
and  his  sugar  would  not  be  of  so  good  a  quality ;  and  in  the  low 
state  of  the  market,  and  his  own  embarrassed  circumstances,  he 
eannot  afford  the  sacrifice :  so  the  neero  must  suffer.  For  the 
starving  scantiness  of  the  allowances  m  the  foreign-fed  colonies, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  negroes  for  cul- 
tivating their  own  provision  grounds  in  the  home-fed  islands, 
(in  Jamaica,  twenty-six  days  in  the  year,  besides  the  Sundays, 
which  the  Colonists  would  fain  persuade  us  are  seasons  of  rest,) 
we  are  willing  to  admit  the  plea  in  extenuation,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  planters,  overwhelmed  by  debt  and  mortgage, 
and  serambling  in  a  competition  in  which  almost  all  are  sure  to 
loee,  cannot  give  more  without  ruin  to  themselves.  The  legis- 
lative acts  of  the  Leeward  Islands  have  solemnly  admitted  that 
thia  was  the  truth  in  very  many  instances;  ana  we  will  allow 
that  this  melancholy  condition  of  the  masters  is  some  palliation 
of  their  moral  guilt;  though  even  their  friend  Dr  Collins  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  excuse,  and  appealed  to  them  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  estates  at  once, 
than  prolong  the  struggle  for  a  few  years,  at  the  cost  of  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But  if  it  palliate  their  moral 
goilty  does  it  not  famish  an  irresistible  argument  against  leaving 
their  fellow*  men  a  day  longer  in  their  power?  Does  it  not  scat- 
ter to  the  winds  the  flimsy  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  making 
all  reforms  by  the  agency  of  the  Colonists  themselves  ?  What 
reform  can  we  expect  from  them  if  they  cannot  remedy  the  most 
ciyinfir  grievances  of  the  negro, — his  excess  of  labour,  and  his 
scanty  supply  of  food, — without  bringing  ruin  upon  themselves  ? 
It  is  plain,  that  when  their  obstinate  adherence  to  their  own 
short-sighted  system  of  agricultaral  and  mercantile  gambling 
has  brought  them  to  this  predicament,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  supe- 
rior power  to  step  in,  and  prevent  the  murderous  game  from 
being  carried  farther. 

The  Colonial  party  are  much  in  the  habit  of  charging  all  their 
distress  upon  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
of  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Now,  to  say  nothing,  at  present,  of 
the  oppressive  monopoly  which  restricts  their  imports,  we  should 
like  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions  about  their  internal  manage- 
ment—Are the  abolitionists  answerable  for  their  system  of  agri- 
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culture,  by  which  ihaiy  pertkt  in  raising  the  wtmm  emf  firom 
the  same  ground  year  amr  year,  and  then  wonder  that  tha  soil 
ifl  exhausted  ?  Did  the  abolitioniBta  compel  them  to  nee  hamaa 
labour  for  operaUooa  which  might  be  better  performed  by  the 
labour  of  cattlct  and  thai  deprire  themaelTea  of  the  wamarnxm 
which  is  wanted  for  their  worn-out  eane  pieces  ?  Did  the  abcdi- 
tionists  prerent  them«  when  they  bad  capital  to  spare,  from  lay- 
ins^  it  out  on  machinery  or  the  improrement  <tf  their  affricnlto- 
ral  implements?  Did  the  abolitionists  teach  them  weir  old 
maxim,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  use  up  slares,  and  buy  them  as 
they  were  wanted,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  rearing  toem  ?  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  principle,  was  not  the  Amoan  slaTo* 
market  notoriously  and  prorerbially  the  grave  of  West  Indian 
solvency  ?  Had  not  embarrassment  and  distress  begun  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Colonies,  before  the  question  of  abolition  was  stirred  ? 
In  the  interval  between  the  first  proposal  of  the  measure  and  its 
final  enactment,  had  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  West  Indian 
estates  changed  masters  by  foreclosures  and  executions  ?  Who 
are  the  authors  of  the  system,  which  nuikes  it  common  for  a 
planter  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  upon  payment  of  wa  rigfatfi 
or  a  tenth  part  of  the  price,  and  mortgage  the  estate  itself  for 
the  remainder  ?  Can  the  complainants  name  three  West  Indian 
properties  for  which  the  full  price  has  been  paid  at  the  time  of 
purchase  ?  Did  the  abolitionists  create  the  spirit  of  desperate 
speculation,  which  tempts  the  merchant  to  offer  and  the  planter 
to  accept  advances  upon  his  consignments,  at  a  rate  which  would 
be  thought  madness  in  any  other  traffic?  Have  they  encouraged 
the  sugar-growing  mania,  which  engrosses  every  inch  of  fertile 
soil  in  the  islands  with  an  article  for  exportation,  and  leaves 
the  Colonists  to  import  every  article  of  consumption  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  ?  Have  they  encouraged  the  neglect  of  all  internal 
trade  and  manuiactures,  which  is  such  that,  in  8t  Lucia  for 
example,  which  produces  abundantly  the  most  valuable  woods, 
Mr  Jeremie  could  get  his  chairs  and  tallies  cheaper  from  Eng- 
land? When  the  abolition  act  was  passed,  did  its  advocates 
induce  the  planters  to  discountenance  the  marriage  of  slaves 
and  the  formation  of  families  ?  Did  they  teach  the  Colonists 
to  cling  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  forced  and  unnatural  sys- 
tem,  when  its  unnatural  supply  was  cut  off?  Did  they  use 
their  interest  as  a  body,  to  promote  the  settling  and  cultivation 
of  new  sugar  colonies  on  the  South  American  Continent,  with 
the  certainty  of  underselling  the  produce  of  the  old  and  exhaust- 
ed islands  ?  Was  it  their  speculation  to  make  a  temporary  pro- 
fit, by  exporting  fipom  the  old  colonies  the  labourers^  withont 
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wbom  the  cultiyatioD  of  the  aeir  lands  ia  Deaiergm  and  Bar- 
luce  could  not  have  been  undartakoi  ?  Did  they  tbnay  in  fiictf 
renew  the  slave  trade^  not  with  the  pretext  of  benefit  to  the  old 
lettlements,  hot  with  the  certainty  of  raising  up  to  them  yoong 
and  vigorous  rivals  ? — Not  to  prolong  this  interminable  cate- 
chism of  errors,*— do  the  friends  of  the  slave  encourage  his  mas- 
ter, if  be  can  escape  from  the  pressure  of  necessityt  to  come  to 
raude  in  Englandf  and  trust  the  administration  of  his  property 
to  attorneys  and  managers  ?  Do  they  encourage  merchants  in 
London  to  accept  and  foredose  morlgages,  and  thus  become 
absoitee  proprietersi  and  burden  themsdves  with  all  the  risks 
of  a  pr<Hierty  whidb  they  never  can  administer  in  person*  and 
which,  tney  know  well,  has  ruined  its  former  holders  ? 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  non-reudenoe  of  proprietors  is 
destructive  to  their  property.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  result 
would  be  contrary  to  all  experience.  Transfer  the  hjrpothesis 
from  one  ingredient  of  our  breakfast  to  another.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  prudence  of  a  merchant  in  this  country,  who 
should  vest  his  capital  in  a  tea  estate  in  China,  and  trust  to  the 
management  of  an  attorney  for  procuring  him  adequate  returns? 
The  fiscal  morality  of  the  West  Indies  is  well  known.  Sonthey's 
life  of  Nelson  wiU  give  some  notion  of  the  peculaUon  and  abuse 
which  was  practised  in  government  contracts,  and  which  our 
great  admiral  succeeded  in  exposing.  Are  non-resident  pro- 
prietors sure  that  no  similar  frauds  are  practised  by  their  pri- 
vate agents?  At  all  events,  the  attorneys  and  managers,  be- 
sides receiving  their  regular  remuneration,  live  at  free  cost  upon 
the  estates,  raising  what  produce  they  please  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  employing  the  labour  of  the  slaves  as  they  think 
fit.  All  this  expense  is  a  needless  deduction  from  the  profits, 
which  the  foreign  planters  spare  themselves  by  residing  on  their 
own  propwUes ;  and  yet  the  English  absentees  complain  that 
sugar  is  raised  more  cheaply  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  i 

But,  however  non-residence  may  ultimately  affect  the  mro- 
prietors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  it  immediately  affocts  their 
unhappy  slaves.  It  is  evident,  that  a  proprietor  might  be  with- 
held from  murderous  cruelties,  by  motives  of  self-interest,  vrhich, 
do  not  influence  a  hireling  manager.  The  documents  of  Mr  Jere- 
mie  supply  evidence  which  is  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
all  humane  proprietors  in  this  country;  and  we  should  be  truly 
womy  if  the  unacceptable  character  of  our  remarks  were  to  in- 
duce them  to  close  our  pages  before  they  have  reached  this 
extract.  He  is  describing  the  ascertained  results  of  the  opera- 
tiott  of  tbe  new  Slave  Code  in  St  Lneia.  ^  It  remains  finally  to 
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*  examine  the  pnnishmenU.     Now  it  will  appear  that  as  births 

*  are  increasing,  and  deaths  diminishing,  so  punishments  have 

<  diminished  by  one  half;  and  on  comparing  the  six  estates  where 

<  the  largest  number  of  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  with  the 

*  six  where  there  has  been  the  smallest  number,  it  appears  that, 

*  in  the  first  six,  820  punishments  have  been  called  for  in  two 

<  years  and  a  half  on  831  slaves,  whilst,  in  the  last  six,  253  pa- 

<  nishments  have  sufficed  for  1332  slaves ;  that  among  the  former 
^  masters^  there  are  Jive  managers  and  a  proprietory  and  among  the 

<  latter,  Jive  proprietors  and  a  manager  ;  that  among  the  former 

*  estates,  four  are  among  the  worst,  and  two  (Canelle  and  Nou- 

<  mace)  are  well  managed ;  but  that  of  the  latter,  five  are  among 

*  the  best,  and  one  is  doubtfully  managed ;  that  both  among  the 

<  best  and  the  worst  are  Englishmen,   Frenchmen,   English 

<  Creoles,  and  French  Creoles  ;  that  where  there  have  been  the 
^  largest  number  of  punishments,  the  deaths  are  to  the  births  in 

<  the  proportion  of  90  to  43,  and  where  there  have  been  the 

<  fewest,  the  births  are  to  the  deaths  as  106  to  92.' 

We  must  return,  however,  from  this  digression.  Our  main 
purpose  has  been  to  exhibit  the  true  character  of  Colonial  sla- 
very, and  the  oppressions  which  have  wrought,  in  the  minds 
of  so  large  and  powerful  a  portion  of  the  people  of  England, 
the  determination  to  abolish  it.  For  this  end  our  extracts 
have  been  made  (with  the  exception  of  the  last)  from  the  first 
essay  of  Mr  Jeremie,  *  On  the  General  Features  of  Slave  Com* 

<  munities.'  If  our  limits  allowed  us,  we  would  willingly  follow 
him  through  the  remainder  of  his  pamphlet.  His  second  essay, 
which  is  chiefly  on  Free  Labour,  and  on  the  effects  of  the  Colo- 
nial Monopoly,  contains  many  useful  observations.  But  his 
third  and  fourth  essays  are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
work.  They  contain  an  account,  which  has  all  the  weight  of 
an  official  report,  of  the  effects  of  the  melioration  of  the  slave 
laws  in  the  Crown  Colony  of  St  Lucia  during  Mr  Jeremie's 
presidency  in  the  Royal  Court ;  and  they  prove  most  satisfec- 
torily  that  not  only  the  slaves  but  the  masters  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  change.  Many  bigoted  adherents  of  the  old  Colo- 
nial system  opposed  the  improvements  violently  and  obstinately. 
Serious  and  even  melancholy  as  the  subject  is,  we  confess  that 
we  were  not  a  little  amused  by  Mr  Jeremie's  detail  of  the  arti* 
fices  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  frustrate  his  humane  exer- 
tions ;  and  of  the  way  in  which  their  case  at  last  utterly  broke 
down.  No  mischief  could  anywhere  be  traced  to  the  new  regu- 
lations ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  negroes,  being  better  fed  and 
better  clothed^  and  protected  from  oppression  and  cruelty^  were 
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more  cheerful,  more  orderlr^  and  more  industrioas;  and  on 
erery  estate  where  the  new  law  was  faithfully  observed,  their 
nnnibers,  from  decreasing,  had  begun  to  increase.  Prejudice 
gave  way  to  the  evidence  of  facts ;  and  at  last  a  majority  of  the 
white  inhabitants  forsook  the  small  ultra*colonial  party,  who 
thoi^ht  themselves  their  leaders,  and  presented  an  address  to 
the  Governor,  Major-Greneral  Farquharson,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the  reformation  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  island  by  the  Orders  in  Council. 

Mr  Jeremie  argues  with  great  ability  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing one  general  measure  of  similar  reformation  throughout 
all  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  by  the  supreme  authority  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  he  gives  the  summary  of  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  improvements  which  he  here  suggests,  and  which  are 
not  embodied  in  the  Orders  in  Council  enforced  in  the  Crown 
Colonies,  the  most  important  is  that  which  would  deprive  the 
master  or  manager  of  all  power  of  arbitrary  punishment ;  and 
intrust  the  infliction  of  chastisement  for  the  offences  of  a  slave 
only  to  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate.  Such  is  slavery,  that  this 
enactment,  which  includes  nothing  more  than  what  seems  evi- 
dently the  right  of  all  persons  living  in  civil  society,  would  be 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  slave,  and  absolutely  inconceivable 
to  the  slave- master. 

Mr  Jeremie  proposes  that  nothing  of  slavery  should  exist  be- 
yond what  is  determined  by  positive  enactment ;  and  the  first 
clause  of  his  proposed  bill  would  declare  that  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances and  customs  having  reference  to  slaves  were  every  where 
repealed  and  annulled :  and  then  slavery  would  continue  to  ex- 
ist, only  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Act  should  provide. 

This,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  onlv  wise  and  effectual  method 
of  proceeding,  if  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  were  to  establish 
a  mild  but  durable  system  of  slavery,  in  place  of  the  anomalous 
mass  of  iniquity  and  cruelty  which  is  now  verging  to  its  fall. 
But  in  the  name  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  comprising,  as  we  affirmed  at  the  commencement 
of  these  remarks,  the  most  moral  and  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity; in  the  name  of  all  who  are  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
our  common  country ;  in  the  name  of  reason  and  justice;  in  the 
name  of  Christian  charity;  we  protest  against  an  Act  which 
should  thus  legalize  and  sanction  the  state  of  slavery ;  which 
should  ordain  by  positive  enactment  that  violation  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  God,  which  has  hitherto  existed  only  by  our  culpa- 
ble endurance  and  connivance.  So  long  as  we  interfere  only  to 
meliorate  slavery,  let  us  interfere  to  restrain  the  iniquity  of 
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others,  not  to  ordain  even  a  vmaner  measare  of  iniqnify  our- 
selves. A  slave  law,  sacfa  as  Mr  Jeremie  proposes,  woold  indeed 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  slave,  bat  it  tvoald  perpetnate 
slavery  for  many  years  to  come,  and  peclade  the  hope  which 
we  cherish,  of  witnessing  its  ntter  extinction. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  services  of  hii 
slave,  and  a  subject  closely  connected  with  this,  his  right  to 
compensation  in  case  of  emancipation,  the  views  of  Mr  Jeremie 
are  fees  clear  than  we  shoold  have  expected  from  so  strong  and 
penetrating  a  mind.  He  has  been  accustomed  professionally 
to  consider  the  negro  as  an  object  of  legal  claims,  and  he 
confounds  conventional  right  with  real  or  moral  right  We 
maintain  without  reserve,  that  between  the  master  and  the 
slave  there  is  no  right  whatever.  The  possession  of  the  master 
is  founded  orisdnaliy  upon  wrong  and  iniustice ;  and  it  has  not 
been  convertea  into  any  species  of  right  by  any  incidents  in  its 
exercise.  He  has  not  purchased  a  right  to  the  services  of  the 
slave  by  his  nurture,  his  maintenance,  or  his  education ;  for, 
beyond  a  doubt,  on  all  these  points,  the  slaves  would  have  been 
better  off  if  they  had  been  lefl  to  shift  for  themselves.  To  the 
slave,  then,  the  master  has  no  risht ;  and  he  has  no  claim  to 
compensation  or  indemnification  from  the  slave.  The  compul* 
gory  manumission  clause,  which  has  excited  such  violent  and 
contumacious  opposition  to  the  recommendations  addressed  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies ; — in  other  words,  allow* 
ing  the  slave  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  at  a  fair  valuation ; — 
though  A  ffreat  boon  in  his  present  miserable  and  hopeless  state, 
is  in  itself  an  act  of  injustice.  It  is  extorting  from  the  object  of 
injury  the  purchase-money  for  his  exemption  from  further  in- 
jury. It  is  not  from  the  slave  that  the  price  of  his  redemption 
ought  to  come.  We  allow  fullv,  that  if  the  mother  country 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  planter  in  the  purchase  and  pos- 
session of  slaves,  under  the  belief  that  the  cultivatioil  Co  be  car- 
ried on  by  slave-labour  was  a  common  benefit  to  the  state, — 
then,  when  the  mother  country  repents  of  its  share  in  this  ini- 
quity, and  calls  upon  the  slave- master  to  renounce  his  guilty 
possession,  the  slave-master  may  reasonably  expect,  that,  as  the 
crime  has  been  common,  the  sacrifice  shall  be  common  also.  But 
we  solemnly  protest  against  the  application  of  the  sacred  term 
of  right  to  this  adjustment  of  restitution  between  two  partners 
in  giult.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  aflVictation  of  verbal  accuracy. 
Upon  all  moral  subjects  confusion  of  terms  is  a  fruitful  source 
of^practical  evil.  In  this  case,  when  we  find  that  it  has  imposed 
upon  a  man  like  Mr  Jeremie,  it  is  surely  necessary  to  be  most 
scrupulously  exact.    As  an  example  of  the  confusion  of  ideas 
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wUeh  has  perplexed  his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  we  would 
rite  the  followiDg  sentence: — *Then  the  rights  and  duties  of 

*  managers  and  slaves  are  reciprocal ;  and  the  manager  can  no 
<  more  cldm  the  services  of  the  slave,  without  giving  him  suffi-* 

*  cient  time  for  repose,  sufficient  sustenance,  clothing,  and  food, 

*  ikon  the  slave  can  legally  claim  an  exemption  from  all  labour^ 

*  without  providing  his  master  with  a  sufficient  indemnijlcatian.* — 
(p.  74.)  The  slave  cannot  legally  claim  an  exemption  from 
taboar,  even  if  he  provide  his  master  with  a  sufficient  indemni- 
flestion ;  for  the  statute  law  of  the  chartered  Colonies  does  not 
aDow  him  this  option.  He  chUJusUy  claim  an  exemption  from 
labour,  withotit  providing  any  indemnification  at  all ;  but  the 
legislature  of  the  mother  conntify  cannot  equitably  release  him 
from  labour,  without  providing  indemnification  to  his  master  at 
its  own  cost. 

We  admit,  therefore,  that  the  slave-master  has  a  claim^  though 
not  a  rights  to  compensation  in  certain  cases;  and  this  claim  we 
will  proceed  to  consider.  Mr  Jeremie  argues  most  justlv  and 
eonclusively,  that,  whatever  sanction  the  British  IfeHslature 
may  have  given  to  the  purchase  and  possession  of  slaves,  it 
never  contemplated  permitting  the  master  to  exact  from  them 
an  amount  of  labour  fatal  to  life ;  or  to  deny  them  sufficient  food, 
decent  clothing,  and  healthy  lodging.  Upon  all  these  points  of 
economy,  therefore,  the  legislature  may  interfere  to  protect  the 
slave  from  the  avarice  of  the  master,  and  compel  the  master  to 
incur  expenses,  which,  from  his  previous  habits  of  oppression, 
he  considers  as  making  sacrifices,  without  being  obliged  to  give 
him  any  compensation.  If  the  le^lature  is  supposed,  as  it  fairly 
may  be,  to  have  formed  its  estimate  of  Colonial  slavery  from 
the  representations  of  the  Colonists  themselves,  in  the  evidence 
which  they  ostentatiously  produced  before  Parliament,  it  might 
eall  upon  the  masters  to  make  good  their  own  account,  and  feed 
and  lodge  and  clothe  their  negroes,  as  well  as  the  best  fed,  best 
clad,  best  lodged  of  our  English  peasantry.  Moreover,  the  mas- 
ter can  clwn  no  compensation  for  any  change  In  the  condition 
of  the  negro,  by  whicn  he  suffers  no  loss, — that  isu  by  which  his 
poasession  of  his  labour  is  not  affected.  Therefore,  the  slave 
may  be  put  upon  a  level  with  his  master  in  his  relation  to  civil 
soaety ;  he  may  be  made  competent  to  bear  evidence,  to  hold 

Eoperty,  to  make  a  will,  &c. :  he  may  even  be  delivered  from 
e  arbitrary  power  of  his  master,  and  made  amenable  only  to  a 
magistrate,  .according  to  the  proposition  of  Mr  Jeremie,  so  long 
as  Uie  master's  claim  to  his  moderate  labour  is  enforced  i  and  yet 
the  country  become  liable  to  no  claim  for  compensation.  Id 
short,  any  mitigation  of  slavery  may  be  exacted,  which  does  not 
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involve  total  or  partial  emancipation,  without  any  indemnifica* 
tion  becoming  due  to  the  master. 

Now,  let  U8  look  at  the  question  of  emancipation.  In  Uie  first 
place,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  even  if  the  property  were 
rightfully  held,  instead  of  wrongfully,  the  state  has  a  right  to 
resume  it,  upon  paying  a  fair  compensation.  This  is  done  in 
every  canal-bill  and  railway-bill  that  is  passed.  In  the  next 
place,  if  we  thought  that  an  argument  addressed  to  shame  would 
have  any  effect  upon  the  Colonists,  we  would  submit  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  public,  that  their  claim  to  compensation  is  the 
exact  measure  of  the  iniquity  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 
It  is  quite  clear,  that  if  the  negro,  after  his  emancipation,  were 
to  continue  to  work  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  do  as  much 
work  as  he  did  before,  and  cost  no  more  in  wages,  however  they 
might  be  paid,  than  he  does  now  in  his  allowances  of  food  and 
clothing  and  lodging,  the  planter  would  suffer  no  loss,  and 
would  claim  no  compensation.  He  claims  compensation,  be- 
cause  now  he  compels  the  neg^o  to  do  more  work,  and  live  on 
less  food,  than  he  would  be  content  to  do  if  he  were  a  free 
labourer.  The  planter  puts  the  same  case  in  other  words.  He 
says  that  he  paid  a  certain  price  for  his  slave,  or  that  he  could 
sell  him  for  a  certain  price ;  and  that  if  his  slave  is  made  free, 
he  has  a  right  to  this  price  back  again*  But  the  price  of  a  slave 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sum  of  money  paid  beforehand,  that  you 
may  get  a  man  into  your  power,  in  order  that  you  may  force 
him  to  do  more  work,  and  live  on  less  food,  and  wear  scantier 
clothing,  than  he  would  do  voluntarily.  Let,  therefore,  the 
Colonists  put  in  their  claims ;  but  let  them  remember  at  the 
same  time,  and  let  the  public  remember,  that  they  are  putting 
in  an  estimate  of  their  own  guilt  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  we  cannot  allow  the  whole  of  this  claim  thus  modestly  put 
in.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  compensation  actually  due, 
we  must  assume  that  the  master  exacts  only  reasonable  and 
moderate  labour  from  his  slave,  and  provides  him  with  neces- 
sary food  and  clothing.  If  the  masters  were  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  guilt  of  overworking  and  underfeeding,  which  we  have 
charged  upon  them ;  much  more,  if  they  were  compelled  to 
make  good  their  own  representations  to  Parliament,  we  suspect 
that  they  would  petition  for  emancipation  as  a  deliverance,  in- 
stead of  seeking  compensation  for  it. 

Again,  the  West  Indians  talk  of  their  claim  to  compensa- 
tion, as  if  the  negroes  were  to  be  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
estates  could  no  longer  be  cultivated.  It  is  necessary  to  remind 
them  that  the  negroes  will  continue  to  exist,  and  will  remain 
in  th&  same  islands ;  and,  moreover,  that  after  their  emancipa- 
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tion  they  must  work  for  their  livelihood.  No  doubt,  they  will 
not  work  sixteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day;  they  will  not  be 
eatiefied  with  a  pint  of  meal  and  a  salt  herring  as  their  daily 
wages ;  thev  will  expect  something  more  than  a  few  yards  of 
coarse  woollen  etu£f  twice  in  the  year,  and  a  hovel  without 
fnmitnre.  But  they  must  work ;  and  the  matter  for  calcula- 
tion is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  their  work  now  and 
then;  and  the  difference  between  the  remuneration  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  them  then,  and  the  expense  at  which 
they  are  maintained  now.  The  Colonists  will  be  sceptical;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  it  would,  in  the  end,  be  found,  that  the  work 
of  a  free  man  for  eight  hours  a-day  is  worth  more  than  the  work 
of  a  slave  for  sixteeut 

At  all  events,  when  property  is  resumed  by  the  state,  com- 
pensation is  made  for  its  actual  and  prospective  value,  not  for 
what  it  cost  some  time  before.  Now  we  entreat  the  public  and 
the  legislature  to  weigh  the  complaints  which  they  hear  from 
the  West  Indians  themselves  of  their  actual  distress,  and  the 
depreciation  of  their  property.  These  complaints  we  know  to 
be  well  founded ;  but  they  clash  sorely  with  claims  for  compen- 
sation. Put  the  case  of  a  West  India  house  of  business,  which, 
after  making  advances  to  a  needy  and  improvident  planter, 
forecloses,  and  takes  the  estate  into  its  own  hands ;  and  now 
finds  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  managers  and  overseers, 
and  the  costs  of  the  supplies  which  must  be  sent  out,  exceed  the 
profits  of  ,the  consignments,  so  that  the  possession  of  the  estate 
is  an  actual  loss.  We  believe  that  if  our  West  India  merchants 
produced  their  books,  such  cases  might  be  found.  Some  at  least 
make  no  scruple  to  avow  this  extreme  distress,  when  they  are 
petitioning  for  financial  relief.  But,  if  this  be  their  condition, 
make  what  reasonable  allowance  you  can  for  the  hope  of  better 
days  (and  they  themselves  say  that  they  have  none) ;  and  what 
compensaUon  can  they  claim  for  an  act,  which  would  deliver 
them  from  absolute  loss? 

We  make  these  observations  to  convince  those  who  are  fear- 
ful of  the  cost  of  justice,  that  compensation  is  not  the  bugbear 
that  the  Colonists  would  make  it.  To  our  own  minds  national 
justice  is  not  a  matter  of  money  calculation,  and  be  the  sacrifice 
what  it  may,  we  should  make  it  cheerfully.  But  we  apprehend 
no  sacrifice;  we  look  for  a  great  alleviation  of  our  burdens. 
From  the  experience  which  the  country  now  possesses  of  the 
effects  of  partial  examples  of  emancipation,  and  of  the  capacity 
of  the  negro  for  free  labour,  we  are  convinced  that  a  general 
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meastire  would  be  safe ;  and  it  would  deliTtf  ua  from  the  fright* 
fhl  ooet  in  money  and  lives  of  upholding  our  present  system  of 
Colonial  society. 

His  Majesty's  goremment  haye  done  all  which  depended 
merely  upon  tbemselres.  The  slaves  of  the  Crown  have  been 
emancipated  In  all  the  Colonies  where  such  property  existed  ; 
and  we  have  the  assurance  of  Lord  Howick,  that  the  measure 
has  been  attended  with  no  evil  consequenoes ;  and  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  relieved  from  a  yearly  charge  of  some  thousands  for 
their  maintenance* 

In  an  estimate  of  the  safety  of  a  general  and  speedy  emanei* 
patioU)  the  probable  rate  of  wages  of  free  labour  forms  an  im- 
portant element.  There  seems  to  us  no  ground  for  believing^ 
that  it  would  be  so  high  as  to  allow  the  n^^ro  to  run  riot  in  com- 
parative idleness.  Certainly  not  in  the  old  colonies.  It  would 
be  highest  in  the  new  settlements  of  Demarara  and  Berbice ;  and 
here,  as  these  are  crown  colonies,  it  would  be  easiest  for  the  exe- 
cutive government  to  maintain  a  wholesome  control  over  the  new 
freemen.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  an  evil  in  a  slow 
and  partial  emancipation,  which  has  not  been  suflSciently  obeer^ 
ved.  Now,  when  the  field-negroes  work  under  the  fear  of  the 
lash,  and  in  all  the  chartered  colonies  under  its  actual  infliction, 
the  manumitted  negro  is  anxious  to  escape  from  agricultural  la- 
bour, and  the  planter  has  no  wish  to  employ  him.  He  becomes 
a  petty  chapman,  or  works  at  a  trade.  If  a  process  of  gradual 
emancipation  were  commenced,  though  the  cause  of  the  dislike 
of  the  negro  to  field-work  were  removed,  as  it  would  be,  yet  so 
strong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  planters  in  favour  of  slave-labour, 
that  they  would  generally  stick  to  it  as  lone  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  the  manumitted  negroes  would  be  thrown  out  of 
plantation-work,  as  at  present.  This  would  go  on  till  the  planter 
suffered  very  sensibly  from  want  of  hands,  and  the  free  black 
from  want  of  employment.  A  political  economist  would  smile 
at  the  bare  supposition  of  such  a  case;  but  so  inveterate  are  the 
prejudices  and  habits  of  the  slave-masters,  that  they  would  act 
effectually  as  a  check  upon  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  the 
evil  would  assuredly  follow. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  article  we  cannot  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment on  the  capacity  of  the  ncCTO  for  free  labour,  or  even  refer 
to  the  abundant  information  within  our  reach.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  placing  before  our  readers  the  following  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Jeremie,  and  so  dismiss  the  subject    ^  It  happened 

*  that  several  slaves  took  refuge  from  Martinique,  where  the 

*  slave-trade  is  avowedly  carried  on  to  St  Lucia,  in  1889.  This 
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ouned  a  discussion,  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  make  it  gene- 
rally known,  that  on  a  foreign  slare's  reaching  a  British  colony, 
he,  by  Dr  Loshington's  bill,  becomes  free;  and  in  conseqoence 
of  this  discussion,  several,  exceeding  a  hundred  in  number, 
came  orer  in  the  year  1830. 

*  Here  were  persons  leaving  a  country  of  unmitigated  slavery; 
persons  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  our  whole  slave 
population  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  some  thirty  years 
ago,  by  those  who  maintain  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  has 
improved  ;-*here  were  persons  described  by  their  government 
as  incendiaries,  idlers,  and  poisoners. 

'  When  I  left  the  colony  in  April  last,  some  were  employed 
for  wages  in  the  business  they  were  best  acquainted  with; 
some  as  masons  and  carpenters ;  some  as  domestics ;  others  in 
clearing  landy  or  as  labourers  on  estates ;  whilst  about  twenty- 
six  had  clubbed  together,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  a  free  coloured  man,  an  African— one  of  the  per- 
sons deported  from  Martinique  in  1824.  These  last  had  erected 
a  pottery  at  a  short  distance  from  Castries :  they  took  a  piece 
of  land,  three  or  four  cleared  it,  others  fished  up  coral  and 
burnt  lime,  five  or  six  quarried,  and  got  the  stones  and  per- 
formed the  mason-work,  the  remainder  felled  the  timber  and 
worked  it  in ;  and  the  little  money  that  was  requisite  was  sup- 
plied, in  advance,  by  the  contractor  for  the  church,  on  the  tiles 
to  be  furnished  for  the  building.  This  pottery  was  completed, 
aplain  structure,  but  of  great  solidity,  and  surprising  neatness. 
Thus  had  they  actually  introduced  a  new  manufacture  into 
the  country,  for  which  it  was  previously  indebted  to  our 
foreign  neighbours,  or  to  the  home  market. 

*  All  this  had  been  effected  simply  by  not  interfering  with 
them ;  by  leaving  them  entirely  to  themselves :  they  were  mus- 
tered once  a  month,  to  show  that  government  had  an  eye  on 
them,  and  then  allowed  full  liberty.  One  man  onl^  was  sick 
in  the  hosptal,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
his  companions.* 

To  Mr  Jeremie  we  offer  our  cordial  thanks,  for  his  candid 
and  manly  testimonvt  and  for  the  communication  of  the  results 
of  bis  experience.  His  professional  labours  in  the  improvement 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  island  in  which  he 
presided,  are  above  our  pnuse.  We  trust  that  his  efforts  may 
be  equally  successful  in  tne  Mauritius,  whither  the  Oovemment 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  send  him ;  for  never  was  there  a  com- 
munity which  stood  in  greater  need  <^  a  judicious  and  resolute 
rerarmer* 
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After  we  had  concluded  the  preceding  remarks,  an  account 
reached  this  country  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  2d  November  had  been  received  in  St  Lucia.  The  white 
inhabitants,  it  seems,  had  forgotten  their  late  acknowledgment 
of  the  utility  of  the  reformation  carried  into  effect  by  Mr  Jere- 
mie, and  returned  to  the  old  Colonial  outcry.  They  held  a 
general  meeting,  and  declared,  that  ^  the  Order  in  Council  was 
utterly  destructive  of  their  rights  and  property  in  their  slaves.' 
This  is  simply  because  the  Order,  on  the  express  ground  that 
the  slave  is  property,  and  so  exposed  to  oppression  from  which 
he  cannot  protect  himself,  has  appointed  for  him  an  official  pro- 
tector, and  given  him  facilities  for  procuring  redress  of  real 
grievances.  They  go  on  to  state,  that  *  they  are  compelled  to 
<  furnish  their  labourers  daily  with  double  the  quantity  of  pro- 
^  visions  supplied  to  the  King's  troops.'  It  so  happens,  that  the 
allowance  ordered  (though  certainly  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  commonlv  given  in  the  Leeward  Islands)  is  only  the 
quantity  voluntarily  given  by  the  slave-owner  in  the  Bahamas, 
where,  luckily  for  the  negro,  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough  to  be 
engrossed  with  sugar  cane ;  and,  moreover,  the  very  quantity 
assigned  by  law  in  Jamaica  for  prisoners  and  runaway  slaves 
confined  in  jails  and  workhouses.  The  .planters  of  St  Lucia 
add,  that  the  new  ordinance  compels  them  to  give  their  slaves 
clothing  *  such  as  their  masters  are  in  many  instances  destitute 
*  of.'  That  our  readers  may  form  some  notion  of  a  St  Lucia 
wardrobe,  we  will  cite  the  very  words  in  which  this  unreasona- 
ble Order  directs  the  yearly  allowances  of  clothing,  &c. — *  Every 
owner  or  manager  of  slaves  shall  be  bound,  in  each  year,  in 
the  month  either  of  January,  or  June,  to  deliver  to  every  slave 
the  following  articles,  viz. : — ^To  every  male  slave  of  the  age  of 
15  years  or  upwards,  one  hat  of  chip,  straw,  or  felt,  or  other 
more  durable  material;  one  cloth  jacket;  two  cotton  check 
shirts ;  two  pairs  of  Osnaburg  tro  wsers ;  two  pairs  of  shoes ;  one 
blanket ;  one  knife ;  and  one  razor.  To  every  female  slave  of 
the  age  of  13  and  upwards,  one  chip  or  straw  hat ;  two  gowns 
or  wrappers ;  two  cotton  shifts ;  two  Osnaburg  petticoats ;  two 
pairs  of  shoes ;  one  blanket ;  and  one  pair  of  scissors.  To  every 
male  slave  under  15,  one  hat,  one  cloth  jacket,  one  pair  of 
tro  wsers,  and  one  pair  of  shoes ;  and  to  every  female  slave  under 
13,  one  chip  or  straw  hat,  one  gown,  one  shift,  one  petticoat, 
and  one  pair  of  shoes ;  and  for  the  use  of  each  family  in  each 
year,  one  saucepan,  and  one  kettle,  pot,  or  caldron,  for  the 
cooking  of  provisions.' 
But  ^  it  deprives  the  planter  of  the  means  of  reaping  the  pro- 
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<  dace  of  his  land !'  that  is,  it  forbids  him  to  exact  from  his 
slayOf  either  under  a  tropical  sun  or  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
boiling  hoase,  more  than  nine  hours  work  in  the  day.  After 
reciting  these  enormous  grievances,  the  meeting  passed  the  fol- 
lowing magnanimous  resolutions : — 

*  That  ^e  inhabitants,  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 

*  carrying  into  eflTect  this  unjust  and  ruinous  measure,  find  them- 
( selves  forced  to  oppose,  by  every  constitutional  means,  the 
'  ezecuUon  of  these  enactments : 

<  That  they  can  yield  obedience  only  on  compulsion,  protest- 
'  ing  solemnly  before  God  and  man  against  this  most  gross  and 

*  shameless  spoliation,  and  carrying  with  them  into  poverty  and 
'  privation  the  consolation  that  they  have  not  lent  themselves  to 

*  their  own  destruction/ 

By  such  languiura  they  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  acting 
governor,  Lieut.-Col.  Bozon,  into  suspending  his  Majesty's 
Order.  The  governor's  firmness  disappointed  their  hopes ;  and 
then  they  tried  seditious  action :  but  Uie  unwonted  consequence 
was,  that  six  *  highly  respectable'  merchants  were  committed 
to  prison  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason*  Truly  it  seems  to  us, 
that  Mr  Jeremie  has  left  some  flavour  of  his  spirit  behind  him 
in  St  Lucia :  and  we  feel  a  confidence  that,  xmder  this  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  slave  will  not  be  defrauded  of  the 
mitigation  of  Us  lot  mercifully  designed  for  him. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  proceedings  at  St  Lucia  is  the 
naivete  with  which  the  planters  declare  that  they  are  willing  to 
produce  evidence  of  the  good  treatment  of  their  slaves, /^roruj^ 
tkeir  witnesses  are  not  cross-examined : — 

'  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  challenge  the  minutest 

*  investigation  into  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  provided  that 
'  recourse  is  not  again  had  to  the  grossest  system  of  intimida* 
'  tion,  and  a  harassing  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  to  make 

*  out  a  case  in  accordiance  with  the  views  of  those  persons  in  the 

<  mother  country  who  so  unremittingly  seek  the  destruction  of 
^  these  Colonies.' 

No  doubt,  when  they  passed  this  notable  resolution,  they  had 
the  fear  of  Mr  Jeremie  before  their  eyes. 
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Art.  VIIL — 1.  Sapphus  LeAut  Carminaei  FragmentOi  reee$%$uUf 
commerUario  iUtistravii^  schemata  murica  adfedt^  ei  indices  con* 
fecU  H.  F.  M.  VoLOEii.    8vo.    Lipmae.    1810. 

2.  '.^^^^•^  Fragmentaf  Specimen  oper€B  in  onmilms  artis  QrcBconm 
Lyricm  reUquiiSj  excepto  PindarOi  ooUooandm  praposuU  C.  F. 
Neue.    8to.    Berol*    1827. 

8,  Scriptorts  Gr<eci  Mitnores^  quorum  reUquiaSy  fare  onmittm  meb- 
oris  notcBf  ex  editionOms  variis  excerpsii  3.  A*  Giles,  A.  B. 
8vo.    Oxon*    1831. 

A  BABBiKicAL  tradition  deelaret,  that  man  waa  at  first  created 
^^  with  a  tail ;  bat  that  this  snperfluoas  appendi^;e,  in  the  im« 
provement  of  the  crude  design,  was  detached  and  converted  into 
woman.  Hence,  say  the  anconrteous  exponnders  of  the  legend, 
is  derived  the  low  and  inferior  nature  of  the  sex.  Neither  upon 
this  foundation,  however,  nor  upon  any  other,  shall  we  attempt 
to  raise  a  psycholwical  theory.  We  will  only  remark  that,  of 
all  intellectual  diffierenoes— striking  enough  when  individuals 
are  compared — more  conspicuous  when  mankind  are  contem- 
plated in  masses — there  is  none  more  truly  notable  than  the 
difference  between  the  mental  bent  and  energies  of  the  one  sex 
and  the  other ; — a  dificrent  mode  of  looking  on  the  subjects  of 
thought — a  different  election  in  the  provinces  of  taste — a  dif* 
ferent  tendency  of  genius.  It  follows  that,  in  the  expression  of 
thought,  taste,  and  genius,  there  must  be  a  distinction  between 
the  fruits  of  the  male  and  female  intellect.  Poetrv,  history,  phi- 
losophy, have  their  masculine  and  feminine  as  well  as  grammar ; 
and  it  requires  no  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  criticism  to 
determine  the  sex  of  style. 

For  the  feminine  graces — the  characteristics  of  female  com- 
position— may  be  easily  distinguished.  There  is,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  women,  a  smooth  and  copious  flow  of  thought,  seldom 
diversified  by  marked  pauses  or  abrupt  transitions — an  unbro- 
ken and  unlaboured  continuity,  very  different  from  the  knotted 
and  logical  coherence  that  appears  in  the  reasonings  of  men. 
The  female  mind  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  a  subject ;  the  female 
fancy  loves  to  hover  round  a  theme,  in  airy  but  lingering  gyra- 
tions, rather  than  to  dart  from  point  to  point  in  vigorous  and 
excursive  flight.  The  imagination  of  women  is  often  full  of 
splendour ;  but  that  splendour  more  resembles  the  lambent  ra- 
diance of  an  arctic  Aurora,  than  the  bright,  thick  flashes  of  the 
'  burning  levin.'  Women  are  almost  always  eloquent ;  but  their 
natural  eloquence  is  rather  that  of  sentiment  Uian  of  passion, 
and  their  cultivated  style  displays  more  of  ingenuity  than  force. 
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Their  trains  of  argument  are  elegant,  not  original ;  and  tbe  de- 
eormtions  of  their  rhetoric,  like  tboee  with  which  they  adorn  their 
peraona,  are  frequently  more  showy  than  substantial  There  is 
nothing  Demosthenean  about  them ;  and  we  much  doubt  whe- 
tlMr  any  woman,  however  accomplished  in  Greek  scholarship^ 
eonld  be  made  to  understand  the  beauty  of  Demosthenes. 

But  absolute  excellence  is  a  very  different  thing  from  compa* 
imtive.  The  genuine,  intrinsic  charms  of  female  literature  are 
beyond  all  question ;  and  in  inviting  our  readers  to  review  a  slen* 
der  and  a  somewhat  n^lected  part  of  this  attractive  subject, 
we  shall  but  add  one  to  a  long  list  of  admiring  commentaries  on 
the  merits  and  graces  of  the  sex.  Since  Boccacio  led  the  way, 
in  14T2,  with  his  treatise  '<  Of  Illnstrions  Women,''  there  has 
been  no  want  o^  learned  gallantry  in  reference  to  their  claiass* 
Down  tor  the  year  1734,  mien  Wolf  pablished  his  fragments  of 
Sappho  and  eight  other  Greek  poetesses,  one  hundred  and  forty** 
one  writers— but  with  only  a  single  Englishman  among  them«-< 
had  done  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  fair.  On  female  poetry 
alone  there  has  been  abundance  of  careful  criticism,  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  high  antiquity  and  laudable  perseverance  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  women  in  the  service  of  the  Muses.  From  the 
days  of  out-poured  inspiration  to  those  of  hot-pressed  twelves, 
— ^from  Minam  tbe  prophetess  to  Mrs  Hemans, — for  a  period 
of  at  least  3300  years,  these  efforts  have  been  repeated  with  va- 
rious success*  Even  great  impravemenU  in  the  poetic  art  have 
bem  ascribed  to  female  genius.  It  has  been  said,  for  examplsi 
that  the  glory  of  tlie  Greek  versification,  the  dactylic  hexameter, 
was  invented  by  a  ]^riestess;  and  Uie  first  line  ever  pronounced 
in  that  magaifieent  measure  is  thus  transmitted  from  the  lipso^ 
Pbemonoe: 

Krd%  briog  year  plomage,  and  year  wax,  ye  bees  I 

But  the  external  evidence  for  this  traditioo,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  flimsy ;  and  there  is  little  in  the  general  character  of  wo« 
flMo's  poetry  to  asake  us  believers  in  so  original  a  flight.  In 
tibM,  as  in  the  other  paths  of  literature,  they  walk  by  rule 
raiber  than  by  discovery ;  and  the  acenstomed  attributes  of  their 
style  are  here  also  visible*-a  winning  harmony— a  fascinating 
lovelineai  and  ever  and  anon  a  spirit-stirring  strain ;  but  even 
then  the  <  trumpet'  has  <  a  silver  sound,'  and  the  ecstaqr  is  not 
allowed  to  diatath  the  lineaments  of  grace.  Hence  a  certain 
sameness — ^though  a  delightful  sameness — and  an  eouable  ele- 
gance, pervade  their  minstrelsy.  When  Meleager,  in  the  fSm- 
cifid  intoodoetimi  to  bis  Aatbobgy,  strings  together  a  gar  knd  of 
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poetical  flowers,  he  takes  liiies  from  Anyta^  liiies  from  Myro, 
and  a  fragrant  lily  from  Nossis ;  one  emblem  is  made  to  com- 
prehend nearly  all  the  female  contributors ;  and  only  from  Sap* 
pho  does  he  require,  under  a  figure  of  warmer  eulogy — <  the 
queen — the  garden-queen — the  rose.'  Sappho  is  indeed  an  ex- 
ception—and the  sole  exception — to  every  general  rule  as  to  the 
mental  powers  of  her  sex.  Of  her  we  may  assert,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another  poet,  and  with  a  variation  of  Meleager's  con- 
ceit, 

One  lilac  only,  with  a  statelier  fi^race, 
Presumed  to  claim  the  oak's  and  cedar*s  place. 

In  this  solitary  instance,  female  poetry  came  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  masculine  vigour.  With  regard  to  all  the  rest,  we 
must  accept  the  frank  concession  of  Corinna.  That  famous 
poetess — ^herself  five  times  victorious  over  Pindar — has  yet  re- 
corded her  condemnation  of  her  own  instructress  in  the  art, 
who  ventured  on  the  same  competition :  *  Shame  and  scorn' — 
as  we  may  fairly  translate  her  words — 

Shame  and  scorn  to  Myrtis  bold, 
She,  though  cast  in  female  mould, 
Dared  to  strike  contentious  lyre, 
And  brittle  wage  with  Pindar's  fire  I 

Nor  will  the  history  of  prose  composidon — especially  among 
the  Greeks — ^alter  the  judgment,  to  which  these  verses  evidently 
point  In  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  female  literature  of 
that  people — so  remarkable  in  every  aspect  under  which  they 
can  be  viewed — we  shall  begin  with  poetry,  after  no  farther 
pre&ce  than  a  few  observations  on  the  social  state  of  women  in 
Greece. 

When  a  revelation  of  the  social  condition  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  first  dawns  upon  us  from  the  Homeric  poems,  we  find 
the  sex,  though  both  treated  and  described  in  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triarchal simplicity,  by  no  means  degraded  to  that  subaltern 
rank,  which  it  afterwards  occupied  among  certain  of  the  Gre- 
cian communities.  Professor  Heeren,  in  his  Historical  Sketch,* 
has  spoken  on  this  subject  with  less  than  his  usual  accuracy. 
The  women  of  the  heroic  age,  if  not  on  the  same  level  with 
chiefs  and  counsellors,  were,  at  least,  the  companions  rather 
than  the  slaves  of  men.  As  such,  their  mental  education  was 
not  wholly  neglected.    Agamede  and  others  are  mentioned  by 


A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  Chap.  4.^ 
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the  poet  as  disiingobhed  for  tbeir  emiiieiice  iu  thai  art^-the  art 
of  medieitie-^to  whieh  he  has  paid  the  highest  compliment  ever 
rendered  to  the  faculty : 

A  wise  physician,  skill'd  onr  wounds  to  heal. 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  wetl.* 

But,  sabseqaently  to  the  age  of  heroes  and  hero-excelling 
physicians,  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  women  appears 
among  the  branches  of  the  Grreek  race.  With  the  lonians,  the 
primitive  constitution  of  the  Grecian  family  degenerated  into 
the  slavery  of  the  wife.  Among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
Herodotus  relates,  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  at  bed, 
but  not  at  board  ;t  she  dared  not  address  him  by  name,  but  by 
the  title  of  lord  ;  and  lived  secluded  in  the  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing. On  this  model  were  regulated  the  relations  between  man 
^oid  wife  at  Athens.  But  among  the  Dorians,  not  only  the 
^)eanty  of  their  women — and  that  of  the  Spartan  dames  in  par- 
ticular was  of  surpassing  lustre — was  an  object  of  admiration, 
but  the  wife  was  even  entitled  mistress  (iitrKoiva)  by  her  husband 
— in  no  unmeaning  or  ironical  sense.  This  piece  of  gallantry 
prevailed  likewise  in  Thessaly,  and  other  northern  parts  of 
Greece.  The  ^olians,  too,  although  they  placed  females  under 
certiun  restrictions,  yet  allowed  to  their  feelings  a  far  more  free 
scope  and  elevated  tone  than  could  be  observed  among  women 
of  birth  and  station  in  Attica.  And  such  differences  of  treat- 
ment continued  to  exist,  until  the  independent  states  of  Greece 
were  sunk  in  the  huge  masses  of  other  empires,  and  new  sys- 
tems of  manners,  as  well  as  new  forms  of  policy,  arose  in  every 
corner  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  whole  history  of  Greek  female  literature  corresponds 
with  these  varieties.  To  no  lady  of  ancient  Athens — if  we  ex- 
cept a  foolish  and  unfounded  notion  that  the  eighth  book  of  the 
annals  of  Thucydides  was  composed  by  his  daughter — has  any 
great  achievement  in  letters  been  ascribed.  The  women  of 
another  class  were  indeed  famous  for  genius  and  mental  cultiva- 


*  Pope*8  Homer.  II.  B.  XI.  636.  We  should  quote  the  classical 
and  now  completed  version  by  Mr  Sotheby,  were  it  not  that,  in  this 
passage.  Pope  is  the  more  correct  interpreter.  Sotheby,  in  deference 
we  presume  to  Heyne, — for  Eustathin's,  to  whom  Heyne  refers,  leaves 
the  question  open, — reduces  the  general  enlogy  to  a  personal  encomium 
on  Machaon : 

*  That  leecb  outraliies  many  a  warrior*t  liead/ 

t  See  Midler's  History  of  the  Dorians,  Book  IV.  Chap.  4. 
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tion.  The  name  of  Aapaaia  alone  epaaka  yolaskea.  Bat,  in 
early  timesy  it  is  only  among  the  Doric  and  .^lian  femalea  tliat 
we  find  virtue)  rank,  and  literary  eminence  combined.  At  a  later 
epoch  circumstances  altered.  The  female  writers  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period)  for  example,  were  almost  exdnsively  of  the  high- 
est rank.  In  their  days  the  diadem  itself  was  more  than  once 
encircled  with  the  bays. 

Of  Greek  poetesses — to  whom  we  have  assigned  the  prece- 
dence in  our  review — the  entire  catalogue  embraces  a  wide  circle 
of  names.  More  than  seventy-six  might  be  enumerated,  were 
we  inclined  to  enter  on  our  list,  without  examination,  all  for 
whom  claims  have  been  advanced.  But  some  of  these  claims 
are  not  very  substantial.  There  is,  for  example,  a  certain  Agacle, 
recognised  by  Giraldi  of  Ferrara  and  his  follower  Uraquelli, 
and  even  called  Poiteeea  di  celebre  nome  by  Crassus,*  who, 
when  exposed  to  the  fire  of  criticism,  melts  into  an  epithet.  The 
fdr  creature  is  no  better  than  an  accusative  case!  She  ha^ 
sprung  from  the  adjective  ayoMxia^  applied  to  some  more  solid 
personage.  Another  gentle  pretender  has  arisen  out  of  a  fidse 
reading;  a  third  owes  her  shadowy  existence  to  cacc^aphy; 
Nossis  is  corrupted  into  Nysis,  and  Nysis  is  added  to  a  list  in 
which  Nossis  has  already  found  room.  These  processes  might 
perhaps  find  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
nonization— wmch  include  some  involuntary  errors,  together 
with  their  wilful  follies ;  and  exhibit  not  only  friul  mortals  and 
heathen  deities,  but  even  stocks,  stones,  and  mistakes  in  ortho- 
graphy, converted  into  natron  saints  and  objects  of  worship. 
The  imaginary  portion  of  the  Greek  catalogue,  however,  is  not 
so  large,  that  its  subtraction  would  very  sensibly  diminish  the 
number  of  candidates  for  criticism.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
that  the  judgment  of  antiquity  has  markediout  a  short  series  of 
the  most  eminent  amonir  them,  and  that  we  can  quote,  as  our 
canon,  the  words  of  an  elegant  writer. 

Antipater  of  Thessaly,  an  epigrammatist  of  the  Augustan  age, 
gives  the  canon  in  the  following  lines : 

or,  as  we  may  be  permitted  to  translate — 

These  the  maids  of  heavenly  tongue,' 
Rear'd  Pierian  di£Bi  among ; 
Anyta,  as  Homer  strong, 
Sappho,  star  of  Lesbian  song ; 

«  Isteria  d<  Poeti  fimei,  p.  U. 
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Erinna,  fiuDoiu  Tekiill% 
Myro  fiur,  andfidr  Pnudllft  ; 
Corixma— Bhe  that  Mn^  of  yore, 
The  dreadfdl  shield  Mmenra  bore— 
Myrtis  sweet,  and  Nossis  known 
For  tender  thoofht  and  melting  tone  ; 
Framers  all  of  ^foathless  pages,^ 
Joys  that  lire  for  endless  ages- 
Nine  the  mnses  famed  in  heaven, 
And  nine  to  mortals  earth  has  giren ! 

Resolving  this  metrical  catalogue  into  chroDdogical  order» 
we  shall  find  that  it  carries  us  throwh  a  coarse  of  880  years, 
from  B*  c  610,  to  b.  c  280 — from  Sappho  to  Myro.  Within 
these  limits  is  comprised  all  that  is  memorable  in  Greek  female 
poetry;  and  in  this  series,  as  in  many  others,  the  first  in  time 
IS  the  first  in  eveir  thing  else.  Though  we  have  a  few  remarks 
at  the  service  of  her  poetical  sisters,  we  most  beff  to  fix  the 
chief  attention  of  onr  readers  on  the  paraxon  of  Lesbos ;  and  to 
do  so  under  the  guidance  of  four  heads,  fumost  equally  import- 
ant in  the  history  of  a  woman  and  an  authoress — her  love^  her 
leap,  her  looks,  and  her  lyrics. 

By  her  love  we  understand  her  reputed  amour  with  the  bard 
of  Teos«  Of  several  ancient  legends,  whose  truth  will  not  en- 
dure investigation,  but  which  deserve,  for  their  interest  and 
beauty,  to  be  true,  there  are  none  superior  in  attraction  to  the 
contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  loves  of  Sappho  and 
Anacreon.  But  the  former  of  these  tales  will  not  stand  against 
the  many  arguments  for  Hesiod's  juniority  to  H<Mner ;  and  the 
extant  narrative  of  the  competition,  which  pretends  to  give  the 
very  lines  pronounced  by  the  immortal  ri^s,  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  written  after  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian— 
1000  years  from  the  supposed  event.  It  is  manifestly  some 
sophist's  trial  of  ability — that  is,  specimen  of  folly.  Never  was 
any  thing  more  wretchedly  bald  and  spiritless.  First  we  have 
a  metrical  catechism— -  Hesiod  the  examiner,  and  Homer  the 
respondent ;  then  a  sort  of  Hellenic  crambo— Hesiod  singing 
one  verse,  and  Homer  filling  up  the  meaning  with  another ; 
then  a  second  bout  of  the  catediism— of  which  a  ainf^e  sample, 
quite  equal  to  the  original,  may  suffice : 


To  this  one  question  tlMm  the  answur 

How  many  Greeks  to  Troy's  proud  raasparts  eaae  ? 


*  iwUwf  iu»im  l^yd^Umi  rtk/hm* 
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HOMER. 

Fifty  red  fires  beneath  the  ramparts  burned, 

And  fifty  spits  at  every  fire  were  tnm'd ; 

These  fifty  spits  full  fifty  gigots  graced, 

And  thrice  three  hundred  ureeks  around  each  joint  were  placed  I 

Observe  the  calcolatioD)  50  x  50=2500x900=2,250,000,  and 
compare  it  with  the  estimate  and  the  remark  of  Thocydides  !* 
But  enough  of  a  fiction,  which  would  have  afforded  so  fime  a 
scope  for  a  man  of  real  imagination.  And  the  Sapphic  tradi- 
tion is  no  whit  less  apocrypha).  We  would  fain  believe,  with 
the  poet  Hermesianax,  that 

With  her  the  sweet  Anacreon  stray'd. 
Begirt  withmany  a  Lesbian  maid ; 
And  fled  for  her  the  Samian  strand. 
For  her  his  vine-clad  native  land — 
A  bleeding  country  left  the  while 
For  wine  and  love  in  Sappho's  isle — ^f 

and,  with  Chamseleon,  that  amsebaean  compliments  in  verse  were 
interchanged  between  the  tuneful  pair;  which  Athenseua  has 
preserved,  and  Moore  has  translated. 

ANACREON. 

Spirit  of  love,  whose  tresses  shine 
Along  the  breeze  in  golden  twine ; 
Come,  within  a  fragrant  cloud. 
Blushing  with  light,  thy  votary  shroud ; 
And,  on  those  wings  that  sparkling  play, 
Waft,  oh  I  waft  me  hence  away ! 
Love  I  my  soul  is  full  of  thee, 
Alive  to  idl  thy  luxury. 
But  she,  the  nymph  for  whom  I  glow, 
The  pretty  Lesbian,  mocks  my  woe ; 
Smiles  at  the  hoar  and  silver'a  hues 
Which  time  upon  my  forehead  strews. 
Alas  I  I  fear  sne  keeps  her  charms, 
In  store  for  younger,  nappier  arms  I — ^ 


♦  L.  i.  c.  10. 

t  We  render  the  lines  as  Athenseus  gives  them : 

K«i  yti^  rnt  «  fttXix^ls  ifttfUXncr  Aftiti^iittf 

TTiKX^MHf  v^XktUf  ttftfuyn  Airfitdrr 
^6trm  3*  uXXm  fnif  htlwmf  Xdfi49f  icAA^n  3*  ttMv 

X  We  regret  that,  in  some  of  these  lines,  Mr  Moore  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  best  readmgs,  especially  as  to  the  pretty  conceit  with  wlii<^ 
the  poem  conunences  :^ 
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Sappho. 
Oh  Muse  I  who  sitt^st  on  golden  throne, 
Fall  many  a  hymn  of  dulcet  tone 

The  Teian  sage  is  taught  by  thee ; 
But,  Goddess,  from  thy  throne  of  Rold, 
The  sweetest  hymn  thou  st  ever  told, 

He  lately  leam'd  and  sang  for  me. 

Bat»  anfortanately,  these  two  writers — Hermesianax  of  Colo- 
phon^  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  (see  Pausanias,  B.  L 
c  9,  and  Ruhnken's  second  critical  epistloi  p.  8*74),  and  Cha- 
mjeleon  of  Heraclea,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus— 
that  is,  two  writers  aboat  800  years  later  than  Sappho,  make 
np  the  whole  amount  of  direct  testimony  in  favour  of  a  legend, 
than  which,  according  to  Mr  Moore,  *  there  can  scarcely  be 

*  imagined  a  more  delightful  theme  for  the  warmest  specula* 

*  timis  of  fancy  to  wanton  upon.'  Even  the  German  Yolger, 
who  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1810,  an  edition  of  the  poetess, 
^/ioTUshedf  or  rather,'  as  says  the  insinuating  Bishop  Blomfield, 

*  loaded  with  commentaries,  full  of  trivial  remarks,  and  written 
<  in  the  most  frowsy  style' — even  this  Yolger,  thus  belaboured 
by  the  Metropolitan,  and  partly  for  his  implicit  belief  in  the 


cvfAwmtuf  ^0tKetXurtu, 

•  /V    »      y         *       »    »     »       t 

ndf  9rrh  y«g  «x  iMcrirdv 

Aim  ya^^,  Kstrttfiift^frm, 
Wflf  y  «eAA«y  r$ft^  ^mrKU* 

We  have  ventured  iust  to  touch  some  of  the  lections,  or  corrections, 
of  Schweig^auser ;  but  when  may  we  look  for  an  immaculate  edition 
— an  edition  tnch  as  Person  would  have  given— of  ali  the  poetical 
Pigments  preserved  by  Athenaus  ?  Of  the  lines  above  quoted,  as  we 
read  them,  the  following  version  is  more  faithful  than  Moore's  :— 

Pelting  with  a  purple  ball, 
Bright-hair*d  Cupid  gives  the  call, 
And  tries  his  antics  one  and  all, 

My  steps  to  her  to  wile ; 
But  she — for  thousands  round  her  vie— 
Casts  on  my  tell-tale  locks  her  eye, 
And  bids  the  grey-hair'd  poet  siglh— 

Another  wins  her  smile  I— 

To  the  supposed  answer  of  Sappho  we  more  no  amendment. 
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tmth  of  Anacreon's  coortohip-^ean  adduce  no  other  evidence. 
But  AthenaecM,  while  he  reports  this  eyidence,*  at  the  same 
time  declares  that  the  citation  of  Chamseleon  from  Sappho  is 
sparioos;  and  that  Hermesianax  is  merely  in  sport,  when  he 
describes  her  and  Anacreon  as  synchronous ; — as  much  in  joke 
as  the  comic  poet  Diphilas,  the  contemporary  of  Menander, 
who  gave  our  heroine  lor  suitors  the  satirists  Archilochus,  about 
80  years  prior,  and  Hipponaz,  about  half  a  century  posterior,  to 
herself.  After  all,  the  most  stubborn  argument  is  that  from 
dates.  The  collectiye  testimony  of  Strabo,  Athenaeus,  Suidas, 
and  the  Parian  marble,  assures  us  that  the  Lesbian  poetess  was 
flourishing,  in  high  reputation,  b.c.  610,  and  that  the  lowest 
possible  date  for  her  voyaffe  to  Sicily— one  of  the  latest  actions 
of  her  life — ^is  b.c.  592.  But  Anacreon  only  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished more  than  30  years  after  this  event,  b.c.  559 :  he 
eame  to  Athens,  b.c.  525 ;  and  at  Athens  he  lived  certainly 
down  to  the  death  of  his  patron  Hipparchus,  b.c.  514.  A  com- 
parison of  these  several  dates  with  what  is  known  of  the  dura- 
tion of  Anacreon's  life,  will  show  that,  in  the  year  b.c.  592,  he 
could  not  be  more  than  three  years  old.  In  that  year,  however, 
Sappho— who  was  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  ana  consequently, 
it  may  be  supposed,  not  less  than  thirty  in  b.c.  610— must  have 
reached  the  matrondy  ajre  of  48 ;  so  that  an  attachment  between 
her  and  Anacreon  imj^ies  the  very  probable  contingency  of  a 
lover  not  quite ySmr,  and  a  mistress  very  little  nndev^/iy  !  We 
beg  to  refer  the  reader,  for  the  dates,  to  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici'  of 
Mr  Fynes  Clinton — a  work  worthy  of  the  noble  press  from  which 
it  has  issued;  combining,  both  in  the  tables  and  in  the  appended 
dissertations,  more  than  the  reading  of  most  Grerman  professors, 
with  more  than  the  accuracy  of  most  historians,  and  far  more 
than  the  acuteness  of  most  political  economists. 

By  way  of  consolation  for  thus  losing  Anacreon,  we  may  rest 
assured  diat  Alcseus  was  coeval  with  Sippho.  Some  have  even 
supposed  that  there  was  a  contest  in  poetry  between  them. 
Bayle  and  others,  with  more  reason,  have  inferred,  from  a 
curious  passage  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,f  that  the  bard  was 


*  Athen.  L.  xiiL  p.  168.    Ed.  Sohweig. 

f  L.  i.  c  9.    It  is  a  short,  but  not  a  very  sweet  dialogfae,  between 
the  poet  and  the  poetess,  to  somewhat  of  the  following  purpose : 

AJc.  I  Ma  would  speak — I  fain  would  tell — 
B«t  riuune  snd  fbar  my  utterance  quell. 
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dMiroui  of  beiog  on  a  tendeMr  footiiig  with  his  celebrated 
eountrywoman  than  the  chose  to  permit.  Alcseos,  for  all  his 
•ounding;  odes,  was  a  runagate;  and  mnagates  have  seldom 
found  fitvonr  with  the  sex.  Bat,  if  slighted  by  the  disdainful 
poetess,  he  had  his  revenge  in  her  unreqoited  passion  for  Phaon, 
and  its  terrible  catastrophe.  It  is  on  the  scene  and  manner  of 
that  catastrophe— 

The  momit  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lorer's  refbge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave— 

tiial  we  wonld  next  offer  a  few  observations. 

On  the  wild  and  ragged  coast  of  Acamania— in  that  which 
is  now  the  island  Santa  Maara,  bat  in  Homer's  time  was  still 
connected  with  the  munland — ^a  high  and  for- seen  promon- 
tory, ealled  Leacadian  from  the  colour  of  the  rock,  looks  over 
the  Ionian  sea.  From  the  sammit  of  that  cliff— once  crowned 
mth  a  temple  of  Apollo — ^mvthology  relates  that  Venus,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Delphian  deity,  threw  herself  into  the  wave 
bdow,  and  foand  the  relief  she  sought  from  her  fruitless  sor- 
rows for  Adonis.  It  was  supposed  that  a  remedy,  which  had 
tiios  served  a  goddess,  might  prove  not  less  efficacious  for  a 
mortal ;  and  the  Leucadian  Leap  became  the  popular  specific  in 
all  cases  of  despairing  love.  A  fastidious  practitioner,  in  these 
days,  might  object  to  the  prescription  as  somewhat  rough  for 
common  constitutions.  It  will  remind  a  sportsman  of  the  only 
inftllible  receipt  for  breaking  a  pointer  of  the  too-seductive 
vice  of  sheep-killing : — take  a  compound  of  charcoal,  sulphur, 
and  saltpetre ;  intrc^uce  it,  with  a  due  proportion  of  lead  and 
wadding,  into 'an  iron  tube;  place  the  tube  in  the  mouth  of 
your  dog,  and  then  fiat  exphsio  I  Yet  to  the  Leucadian  preci- 
pice repaired  the  hopeless  lovers  of  the  olden  time,  to  get  rid  of 
their  passion ;  and,  sometimes,  orphan  children  to  recover  their 
parents.  There  might  be  some  reason  in  the  latter  design: 
we  can  conceive  a  jump  from  a  high  crag  into  the  sea  no  bad 
introduction  to  any  of  one's  ancestors — *  those  very  good  kind 

*  of  folks,  who  are  the  last  people  with  whom  one  would  wish 

*  to  have  a  visiting  acquaintance  ;*  but  it  demands  considerable 
futh  to  admit  the  recorded  cases  of  successful  practice  in  the 
other  line.     It  is  said,  for  example,  that  one  mreus,  who  for 


Sap.  If  aught  of  good— if  aught  of  bir-^ 
Thy  tongue  were  labouring  to  declare. 
Nor  shame  would  dash  thy  glance,  nor  ftar 
Forbid  thy  suit  to  reach  my  earl 
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love  of  an  Athenian  lady  precipitated  himself  into  the  water, 
had  the  good  luck  to  fall  into  a  fisherman's  net,  and  was 
brought  up  together  with  a  trunk  full  of  gold,  which  he  had 
the  countenance  to  cltdm  from  his  deliverer.*  Another  jumper, 
called  Macetes,  received  the  nickname  of  Asunoirhga^  <  white- 

<  stone,'  because  he  had  four  times  loved  in  vain,  and  four  times 
leaped  successfully.  Of  a  third,  the  poet  Cbarinus,  it  is  told, 
that  though  he  broke  his  leg  in  the  descent,  and  died,  yet  he 
had  breath  and  courage  enough  to  utter  four  *  most  elegant 

<  and  facetious  choliambics,'  and  thus  to  exhale,  swan-like,  in 
his  own  melody.  All  these  stories,  it  will  be  perceived,  relate 
to  mcUe  patients,  and  so  far  contradict  the  sly  remark  of  Bayle, 

<  that  more  women  than  men  were  likely  to  try  the  leap  oJF 

<  Leucadia;' — ^in  farther  opposition  to  which,  we  may  note,  that 
not  chifdM  ruv  sgaauVf  but  a>iJLa  ray  kfuvTav^  was  the  Greek  phrase 
for  the  experiment.  Of  the  women  who  did  try  it,  one  of  the 
most  famous  was  the  Carian  Queen  Artemisia.  After  burying 
her  husband,  and  building  the  mausoleum,  instead  of  dying  of 
grief,  accorcUng  to  a  foolish  version  of  her  story,  she  lost  no 
time  in  transferring  her  affections  to  a  youth  of  Abydos.  The 
youth  was  obdurate ;  the  lady,  watching  her  opportunity,  tore 
out  his  eyes;  but  this  strong  measure  failing  to  relieve  her, 
she  threw  herself  from  the  Leucadian  promontory,  and  met 
with  the  natural  result.f  About  240  years  before — if  we  tell 
the  story  of  the  right  Artemisia — Sappho  leaped  from  the  same 
spot,  with  the  same  consequences;  and  she  is  commemorated 
as  the  first  female  who  had  courage  for  so  forlorn  a  venture. 

It  is  a  curious  question  how  fur  Phaon's  neglect  of  Sappho 
was  justified — putting  out  of  view  her  age — by  a  want  of  per- 
sonal attractions.  The  lady  has,  perhaps,  been  somewhat  hard- 
ly dealt  with.  Ovid,  her  junior  by  six  centuries,  is  pleased  to 
make  her  short  and  swarthy.  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  still  later 
varlet,  repeats  the  scandal.    Pope,  in  that  chaste  translation  of 


*  Scaliger  tells  this  and  other  rare  and  pleasant  anecdotes  Oquia 
^jucunda  suntf  neque  tamen  in  vtUgi  notitiam  pervenerufW)  out  of  Ptole- 
my^ the  son  of  Hephsestion,  *  auctore  nondum  in  vtUgns  edito.'  He  of 
course  says  this,  in  his  annotations  on  Ausonius,  before  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Myriobiblon  of  Photius  (1601V  which  gives  the  whole 
marrow  of  Ptolemy,  and  these  tales  among  tne  rest. 

f  Ptolemy,  in  reality,  tells  this  story  of  the  other  Artemisia — the 
heroine  noticed  by  Herodotus ;  but  Scaliger  has  transferred  it  to  the 
widow  of  Mausolos,  and  we  follow  him,  right  or  wrong,  because  the 
anecdote,  as  applied  to  her;  has  more  point,  as  every  admirer  of 
Zadiff  will  allow. 
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the  Ovidian  epistle^  which  was  read  by  our  severe  grandmo- 
thers^  gives  it  vernacular  currency  :— 

Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heaven  itself,  and  earth^s  remotest  ends. 
Braum  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
Inspired  young  Perseus  with  a  generous  flame. 

And  thus  the  nearest  evidence^  on  which  a  shape  and  set  of  fea- 
tures are  condemnedi  is  six  or  seven  hundred  years  more  recent 
than  the  date  of  their  existence !  Not  one  of  the  detractorsi 
who  have  echoed  these  calumnies,  has  had  the  wit  to  adduce  a 
piece  of  oblique  testimony  in  their  favour,  which  we  will  be 
liberal  enough  to  supply.  Gralen  has  preserved  two  lines  from 
the  pen  of  &ippho,  to  the  following  purpose  :^> 

Beauty,  fair  flow'r,  upon  the  surface  lies. 
But  worth  with  beauty  soon  in  aspect  vies  I* 

that  is, — as  we  are  wont  to  tell  those  plain  children,  who  for 


necessary 

only  to  combine  this  proverbial  quaintness  in  Sappho  with  the 
trite  obeervation  that  beauty  and  birth  are  the  two  things  most 
commonly  despised,  by  those  who  do  not  possess  them,  in  order 
to  make  out  somewhat  of  a  case  against  her  personal  pretensions. 
But,  since  even  Crook-back  Richard  has  had  his  uglmess  white- 
washed by  modern  ingenuity,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  leave 
Sappho  without  defence.  Let  it  be  pleaded,  then,  that  Alcseus 
^ner  acknowledged  contemporary — sings  of  her  *  raven  locks 
'  and  lovely  smile ;'  that  Plato  in  the  olden  time,  followed  long 
afterwards  by  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  Julian,  Themistius,  Anna 
Comnena,  and  Eustathius,  bestows  on  her  the  epithet  xomy; 
and  why  should  we  not  understand  this,  as  Sappho  would  no 
doubt  have  preferred,  of  the  body,  rather  than,  with  some  dis- 
paraging critics,  of  the  mind  ? — and  that  Damocharis  the  epi- 
grammatist writes  of  her  picture,  apostrophizing  the  skill  of  the 
painter, — 

'Twas  nature's  plastic  hand,  oh !  art  divine, 
The  Lesbian  nymph  to  mould,  instincted  thine ; 
What  teeming  fancy  sparkles  through  the  eyes, 
How  smoothly  firm  the  fair  proportions  rise ! 
What  fire  and  softness  mbgling  speak  the  mind, 
And  paint  a  Venus  with  a  Muse  combined  I 

TOI«.  tV.  HO.  CIS.  N 
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Damodiari%  we  think,  would  scarcely  have  eo  described  the 
semblance  of  a  homely  original. 

Gready  is  it  to  be  wishMl,  by  the  earions  in  such  matters,  that 
the  extant  gems,  coins,  and  images  of  Sappho,  had  spoken  a 
somewhat  more  clear  and  consistent  language  on  this  subject. 
But  their  discrepance  has  driven  antiquarians  to  the  theory  of 
two  Sapphos— one  of  Mitylene,  and  another  of  Eressus.  We 
cannot  admit  an  argument  which  proves  too  much.  If  the  va« 
riety  of  effigies  involves  a  variety  of  originals,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  eight  Sapphos.  The  biographers,  amonr  them, 
give  her  just  eight  fathers  also.  We  believe  in  one  father,  and 
one  effigy.  TI^  father  was  Scamandronymus ;  the  effigy — if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  decide^^is  that  borrowed  by  Wolf  from 
the  *  Treasury'  of  Gronovius.  There  we  trace  the  soiu  of  Sappho : 
— in  that  bold,  yet  thoughtful  brow,  which  seems  to  challenge 
the  test  of  physiognomy — in  that  eloquent  lip,  trembling  with 
winged  words — in  the  passionate  gaze  that  looks  out  of  that 
kinoling  eye ; — there  is  the  mental  union  of  simplicity,  and  ve- 
hemence, and  grace-^the  moral  blending  of  masculine  audacity 
with  feminine  voluptuousness.  Such — to  the  highest  amount  of 
each  expression — was  the  poetess  of  Lesbos.  Keasons  enow — 
without  the  ingenious  suppositions  of  the  commentators — for  the 
famous  Mascula  Sappho  of  Horace :— reasons  enow,  why  Max* 
imus  Tvrius,  a  defamer  of  her  psrson,  should  compare  some 
traits  of  her  character  with  those  of  Socrates— *why  the  tempe- 
rate Strabo  should  warm  into  a  declaration  that  she  was  *  in  sooth 

*  a  prodigy,'  and  that  *  no  other  female  ever  came  near  her,' — 
why  Galen  should  proclaim  her  as  much  entitled  to  the  generic 
appellation  of  thepoetees^  as  Homer  to  that  o(  the  poet-^why  the 
epigrammatists  should  hail  her  the  tenth  MusS'— why  Plutarch, 
who  is  seldom  eulogistic  without  extravagance,  should  liken  her 
heart  to  a  volcano,  of  which   *  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 

*  that  bumi'  were  of  oourse  the  natural  eruption — ^why  the 
pseudo^Phalereus  should  call  her  divine^  and  cite  ner  whole  poetry 
as  an  exemplar  of  beauty.  The  last  critic  has  even  the  ingenu- 
ity  to  praise  the  only  indefensible  lines — belonging  to  an  epi- 
thalamium — which  we  find  among  the  fragments  of  her  song : 

JUffnt  TkrtNf  ^p9^, 
vm^^9  %^Xf^^^  ^rH^Afm 

Artists,  raise  the  raflters  high  I 

Ample  scope  and  stately  plan — 
Mars-tike  comes  the  bridegroom  nigh^ 

Loftier  than  a  lofty  man  ! 
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11^6%  which  we  neTer  read  without  thinking  of  the  parallel  atiti* 
cHmaz  in  Scriblems : 

And  thou,  Dalhensf  ^  tfae  great  god  6(  War, 
Lientenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  ef  Mar  I 

Few,  alas,  and  slender,  are  the  remains  of  Sappho^  by  which 
to  try  the  truth  of  all  this  criticism*  Out  of  nine  books  of  odesi 
and  all  the  Epithalamia-^hymns— elegies— enignias — and  epi- 
grams— that  came  flrom  her  pen,  we  can  now  muster  only  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  verses,  in  fragments  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tent ;  besides  three  short  epigrams,  a  single  riddle,  and  the  two 
famous  odes— one  of  which  is  mutilated.  But  we  catch  her 
fiery  and  impassioned  character  even  in  many  of  the  slightest  of 
these  remains.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  hearty  out- break  of 
her  chanson  d  boirej  preserved  by  Athenaeus  ? 

Come,  Venus,  come  I 
Hither  with  thy  golden  cikp, 

Where  nectar-floated  flowerets  swim  t 
FID,  fill,  theffobletupt 

These  langhing  lips  shall  kiss  the  brim — 
Come,  Venus,  come  I 

Or  to  her  pointed  benedictions  on  the  evening  star  ? 

Hesper  t  every  gift  is  thine — 

Tliou  bring'flt  the  kidling  from  the  rock. 
Thou  bring'st  the  damsel  with  the  flock, 

Thou  briog'st  us  rosy  wine ! 

in  which  passage — against  Ursinus,  and  Casel^  and  Schneider, 
and  Blonmeld— we  believe,  with  .old  Casper  Barthius,  that  o7voy, 
not  oiv^  (trtite,  not  mutton^)  is  the  true  reading;  and,  moreover 
— as  the  same  grave  authority  assures  us — that  Sappho  was  ac- 
customed to  sit  in  at  nightfall  to  drinking-bouts,  which  seldom 
ended  before  next  morninfi^  at  daybreak.  But  her  genius  is  most 
deeply  stamped  ui>on  the  longer  poems,  for  whose  preservation, 
— entire  in  the  nrst  instance,  and  probably  almost  so  in  the 
second — we  are  indebted  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  to 
the  writer — ^may  we  now  call  him  Longinus  ?— of  the  treatise  on 
the  Sublime.  Every  one  knows  that  these  have  been  rendered 
into  English  by  Ambrose  Philips — among  other  ^  eminent  hands' 
— and  that  the  judgment  of  Addison  has  approved  of  his  trans- 
lations. Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  the  vehement  simplicity 
of  the  original — the  poetry  of  impulse  and  emotion — may  be 
better  represented  by  a  versioui  which  shall  avoid  at  once  the 
nsistahea  and  the  redundant  ornaments  of  Philips,  though  it  will 
yield,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  mere  English  reader,  but  a  fkint 
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reflection  of  tbat  burning  energy  which  glows  in  the  stanzas  of 
Sappho : — 

n«MiA«^(dr,  aUfur  *  Affirm, 
Urn  A««f>  X.  T.  A. 

TO  VENUS.* 

Daughter  of  Jove,  great  power  diTine^ 

Immortal  qaeen  of  amorous  snares  I 
Ah  I  doom  not  thou  this  heart  to  pine, 

With  dull  disgusts,  or  torturing  cares  I 

But  speed  thee  here — if  e'er  before. 
Struck  with  my  fond  and  frequent  plea, 

Ev'n  from  thy  father's  golden  floor, 
Thou  heard'st  benign,  and  earnest  to  me. 

The  car  was  yoked,  the  coursers  gay — 
Fleet  sparrows  on  the  flapping  wing — 

Down,  down  to  earth,  from  heaven  away, 
Through  the  mid  noon  careering  spring. 

Their  course  was  sped — and  thou,  blest  power, 
Bright  with  thine  own  immortal  smile, 

Did'st  ask  what  griefs  my  breast  devour, 
What  pangs  I  call  thee  to  beguil< 


For  what  my  frenzied  bosom  boils — 

For  whom  the  baffled  huntress  long 
Has  spread  persuasion's  fruitless  toils — 

<  And  who,  my  Sappho,  does  thee  wrong  ?' 

^  If  now  he  flees,  he'll  soon  pursue  thee, 
If  gifts  he  takes  not — give  them  soon — 

If  kisses  now  he  loathes,  he'll  woo  thee 
Against  thy  will  to  grant  the  boon  1' 

A^in  be  near  1 — to  snatch  from  pain — 

From  cankering  cares  relief  to  yield  I 
My  heart's  whole  wbhes  bid  me  gain, 

And  be  thyseif  my  mighty  shield  I — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  stanza,  the  words  euraa  V  hffl^ 


*  Written,  it  should  seem,  after  the  flight  of  Phaon« — The  Fare* 
weU  verses  of  Lord  Byron  demonstrate  that  real  passion  can  some- 
times afford  to  be  poetical. 
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as  Blomfield  most  j^oiically  wriicB  them,*  have  led  the 
reters  a  straDge  dance.  They  mean  nothing  more  than 
be  sparrows  got  well  over  the  course— did  their  distance 
]y — but  the  refining  mind  of  Madame  Dacier  discovers 
h  deeper  import  Venus,  according  to  that  learned  lady, 
iioay  her  chariot,  to  denote  that  she  means  to  make  Sappho 

visit — something  better  than  a  morning  call.  Philips 
s  Madame  Dacier ;  Addison  follows  Philips ;  Elton  follows 
m.  Yet  siiwiofjuu  is  not  an  uncommon  compound ;  and 
signifies  to  go  away.  Greek  is  better  understood  now 
Dce  it  was ;  we  hope  it  is  not  worse  appreciated, 
well-known  *  Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he,'  is  much 
»r,  in  Philips's  hands,  to  his  other  translation.  But  there 
ck,  here  too,  of  weak  points ;  and,  notwithstanding  Addi- 
trong  preference  of  it  to  the  version  of  Boileau,  there  are 

traces  of  the  French  ode,  rather  than  the  Greek,  as  upper- 
1  the  writer's  mind.  The  exquisite  Catullus,  the  first  and 
mous  translator,  has  shown  in  the  three  stanzas  rendered 
— even  though  he  adds  a  little  of  his  own — how  closely 
sionate  simplicity  of  the  i£olic  original  can  be  imitated 
ther  emulated — by  the  sister  Latin.  But  Boileau  frenchi- 
>pho,  and  Philips  caught  too  much  of  his  tone  from  the 
man's  modish  innovations.  Mark  the  havrlo^  roi  of  the 
nza,  successively  appearing  as  pres  de  tot — ^and  *  fondly 
r  thee ;' — the  gratuitous  doux  transports  of  Boileau,  and 

transport  tost'  of  Philips ; — the  ^je  tombe  en  de  douces 
urs/  echoed  by  *  my  blood  with  gentk  horrors  thrill'd ;' 
iow  both  Boileau  and  Philips  have  failed  to  represent 
e  which  the  last  two  stanzas  derive  from  the  repetition 
fie  particle : — 

iiXXti  uMftfth  yXuff'Ttt  FfF«yf,  Mxrof  A' 

nf  A'  mx»mi  ^m/. 
^ao-Mf  ay^'     ^m^en^A  A£  9rM»$ 

eader  will  find  nothing  of  this  force  in  either  the  French 


laps  rightly.    See  the  Translation  of  Thiersch's  Grammar, 
,  p.  9. 
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or  English  copies.  The  original  is  all  energy*  The  very  metre 
seems  to  labour, — panting  with  broken  eiforts.  But  the  trans- 
lations are  soft  ana  languishing  enough  to  have  caused,  though 
they  do  not  excuse,  the  erroneous  criticism  of  Blair,  noticed  in 
a  recent  number,  upon  the  mere  ekgance  of  Sappho.  We  can- 
not come  near  Philips's  sweetness,  but  we  shall  give  perhaps  a 
more  correct  impression  of  the  Greek  :— 

A  rival  for  the  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fiice  to  face  with  thee, 
Sits  and  looks  and  lists  to  hear 
Thy  sweet  voice  sounding  near. 

Thou  smilest — at  that  my  bosom  quails, 
The  shrinking  heart  within  me  fails ; 
Soon  as  I  gaze,  with  instant  thrill 
My  stridiLen  lips  are  still. 

Then  cleaves  my  tongue — and  subtle  flame 
Shoots  sudden  through  my  tingling  irame, 
And  my  dim  eyes  are  fix  a,  and  sound 
Of  noises  hums  around — 

And  cold,  dank  sweat  upon  me  breaks, 
And  every  limb  convulsive  ouakes, 
And  grassy-pale,  and  breathless  all, 
In  the  death- s wound  I  fdXL, 

*  Is  it  not  wonderful,'  exclaims  Longinus,  *  how  she  calls  at 
once  on  soul,  body,  ears,  tongue,  eyes,  colour— on  all  at  once 
she  calls,  as  if  estranged  and  vanishing  away !  and  how,  with 
contradictory  effects  and  emotions,  she  freezes,  she  glows,  she 
raves,  she  recovers  her  reason — she  shakes  with  terror — she  is 
on  the  brink  of  death  ?  It  is  not  a  single  passion,  but  a  whole 
convention  of  the  passions  !' — We  need  scarcely  add  that  it  is 
strictly  a  physical  picture — no  play  of  the  fancy — ^no  fairy  frost- 
work— but  so  vigorously,  vehemently  true,  that  a  medical  prac- 
titioner might  take  it — as  Plutarch  tells  us  it  once  was  taken — 
for  a  leaf  in  his  book  of  Diagnostics.  How  poor  and  vague^ 
beside  it,  are  the  lack-a-daisical  symptoms  of  Gray : 

'  With  Beauty,  with  Pleasure  surrounded,  to  languish — 
To  weep  without  knowing  the  cause  of  my  anguish :'  &c« 

A  comparison  of  the  two  will  show  the  diffisrence  between 

sentiment  and  nature.  The  writers  seem  to  have  changed  sexes. 

•Richardson,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  his  great  novel,  has  eome 

nearer  the  mark  :  *  He  terrified  me  with  bis  looks,  and  with  his 

<  violent  emotions,  as  he  gazed  upon  me,'  writes  Clarissa ;  and 
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goes  on,  in  her  dceich  of  Lovelaee,  with  touches  too  graphic  for 

n^ation.  But  Richardson,  for  once,  was  wrong  in  assigning  that 
ription  to  his  divine  heroine.  No  two  women  ever  lived 
who  could  have  drawn  it.  It  might  have  come  from  the  hand 
of  Sappho-^not  from  that  of  Claritjsa  Harlowe. 

The  wordr^fHxring  ('navpo^m^)  Erinna  was  the  contemporary^ 
the  countrywoman,  and,  if  we  can  believe  so  much  of  female 
rivals,  the  friend  of  Sappho.  An  ode  to  Borne — not,  as  Gro- 
tiu8  woidd  have  it,  to  Fortitude — which  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  her,  must  be  the  production  of  a  later  writer.  We  donbtf 
likewise,  the  authenticity  of  the  smart  epigram,  beginning,  *£! 
ara>a3f  x^^p^  i*^^  yfo^itAara"  x.  t.  A.,  which  has  too  much  of  the 
quaintness  of  the  later  Greeks,  and  makes  the  image  of  Agathar- 
chis  somewhat  like  that  celebrated  picture,  that  wanteiT  ^  only 
'  a  touch  from  the  pencil  of  Prometheus  to  start  from  the  can* 
*  vass,  and  fall  a-bidding.'  The  other  two  or  three  epigrams, 
under  her  name,  are  probably  authentic.  But  she  is  said  lo 
have  shone  most  in  her  neroics— which  beat  Saj^ho's,  and  e^nal* 
led  Homer's !  At  least,  so  sings  an  anonymous  bard  in  the 
AntbologT,  whom  Suidas  has  followed.  They  add,  that  she  had 
reached  this  poetic  elevation,  when  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
past  sweet  seventeen — ^the  Fanny  Kemble  of  ancient  days. 

About  a  century  after  the  Lesbian  poetesses,  appeared  the 
iUustrions  Telesilla*  Pausanias  saw  her  statue  at  Argos.  Her 
volumes  lay  scattered  at  her  feet;  but  the  war-casque  was  in  hes 
hand,  and  on  that  she  seemed  to  fix  her  kindling  eyes,  as  about 
to  raise  it  to  her  brow.    For  she  was  one  who 

^  Stalk'd  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  qnake  to  tread  T 

We  have  not  a  dozen  words  remaining  of  the  poetry  of  this 
female  Tyrt«u8 ;  but  we  cling  to  the  romantic  legend  Aat  it  was 
she,  and  not  a  mere  freak  of  superstition — she,  at  the  head  of 
her  Argive  countrywomen,  with  the  slaves,  boys,  and  old  men 
of  the  city,  who  beat  back  from  its  walls  the  brutal  and  treacher- 
ous Cleomenes  and  his  Spartan  butchers,  while  yet  reeking  from 
the  horrible  slaughter  which  Herodotus  describes.*  That  his«> 
torian  is  indeed  silent  concerning  the  tradition,  and  the  express 
authorities  for  it  are  as  late  as  the  second  Christian  century ; 
yet  the  statoe  just  allnded  to— the  oracle  mentioned,  but  as  Pau- 
sanias suggests,  perhaps  not  understood  by  HerodotnS'-4md  the 
festival  of  the  Ht^msdcch  bb  expounded  by  Plutareh-t — seem 


*  L.  vi.  c  79, 80. 

iHe  Is  opposed^  however,  by  M(kUer  (Hist,  of  the  Dorians;  voL  L 
§  6.),  who  rejects  as  ficibnlons  the  tale  of  Telesilla. 
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strongly  to'support  its  probability.  Mitford's*  disbelief  should 
not  be  held^fatiu  to  a  story  that  so  well  becomes  the  character 
of  a  Doric  heroine-^far  less  should  the  incredulity  of  MUUer. 
In  weighing  the  jadgment  of  even  the  most  eminent  German 
scholars,  wo  most  never  leave  ont  of  onr  account  their  two 
rrand  principles — to  doubt  facts,  and  to  differ  from  opinions.^  It 
IS  in  their  works  that  we  daily  discover  the  most  convincing 
illustrations  of  the  important  doctrine,  that  over- faith  and  over- 
scepticism  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  error.  They  are 
always  groping  after  truth,  as  if  she  really  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
her  well;  but,  rightly  viewed,  she  hangs  about  the  middle — and 
those  who  dive  too  deep,  as  well  as  those  who  skim  the  surface, 
are  equally  sure  to  miss  her.  Let  us  not  have  the  spirit  of  these 
remarks  mistaken.  It  in  jiist  to  admire  the  scholars  of  Germany, 
but  it  is  indispensable  to  admire  them  with  discrimination. 

Myrtis  and  Corinna,  next  in  order,  are  both  connected  with 
the  History  of  Pindar.  Myrtis  was  his  governess,  and,  as  it 
would  seem  from  a  fragment  already  cited,  not  altogether  con- 
tent to  be  surpassed  by  her  pupil ;  Uorinna  was  his  rival.  The 
first  has  left  nothing  behind  her;  the  second  has  left  thirteen 
lines,  and  the  fame  of  fivef  triumphs  over  the  great  lytic  of 
Thebes.  Partly,  says  Pausanias,  her  beauty,  and  partly  her 
iEolian  dialect,  made  her  successful  with  an  audience,  whose  eyes 
and  ears  were  thus  alike  regaled.  We  can  believe  him.  Bums, 
in  his  most  inspired  mood,  would  have  had  little  chance,  with  a 
southern  tribunal,  beside  the  English  strains  of  L.  E.  L.  But  the 
Scotch  poet  would  hardly  have  avenged  himself  upon  any  fair 
vanquisher  as  Pindar  did,  by  calling  her — a  Sow,  Such,  we  regret 
to  say,  was  the  state  of  gallantry  at  Thebes.  Some  commenta- 
tors indeed  prefer  the  lection  awvta^ii  to  auv  ixa^i  in  the  text  of 
^lian.  But  we  turn  to  the  6th  Olympic  ode — to  the  *  old  re- 
proach, Boeotian  swine^*  of  which  mention  is  there  introduced — 
and  cannot  help  giving  credit  to  the  story.  It  was,  in  every  light, 
a  rusticity  disgraceful  to  Pindar ;  but  especially  if,  as  Plutarch 
asserts,  Corinna  first  directed  the  youthful  minstrel's  attention 
to  the  Ifyov — the  prime  business  of  his  art,  by  impressing  on  his 
mind  the  paramount  importance  of  the  fMe  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  poetical  composition. 

Of  the  Sicyonian  Praxilla  (b.  c  452)  we  have  no  remains  be- 
yond three  lines,  and  a  proverb  grounded  on  her  poem  of  Adonis* 
But  even  the  few  surviving  verses  denote  something  of  a  game- 


♦  History  of  Greece,  chap.  vii.  sect.  3. 

f  AccordiDg  to  ^lian.    Pausanias  mentions  only  a  victory. 
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some  mood ;  and  Athenaeus  extols  her  Bkill  in  ibe  writing  of  Scolia 
— that  remarkable  species  of  convivial  poetry  among  the  Greeks, 
of  which  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  a  future  opportunity  to  speak  as 
largely  as  the  subject  deserves.  The  next  step  in  our  catalogue 
takes  ns  down  to  Anyta  and  Nossis  (b.  c.  300,) — to  the  trifling 
age  of  Epigrammatists  and  Sonnetteers.  Why  the  former  was 
called  by  Antipater  *  the  female  Homer,'  it  is  difficult  to  guess. 
We  have  rather  more  than  twenty  of  her  compositions — epigrams 
in  the  more  ancient  acceptation  of  the  term — and  a  certain  sweet 
simplicity,  rather  than  Homeric  force,  is  their  characteristic. 
The  reader  may  compare  the  following  inscription  with  the 
*  drink,  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray,'  in  the  last  canto  of  Mar- 
mion: 

EU9*  lfW9  rtif  ^r^tcf  nr^vuiftt  yv7  iftlTtcvff*r  k*  t.  A. 

Stranger  I  beneath  this  rook  thv  limbs  bestow — 
Sweet  'mid  the  green  leaves  breezes  whisper  hece ; 

Drink  the  cool  wave  while  noontide  fervours  glow — 
For  such  the  rest  to  wearied  pilgrim  dear  I 

To  Nossis,  the  Locricm^  as  Bcntley  first  observed,  M  eleager  seems 
to  attribute  an  amorous  temper  and  a  warm  imagination.  But  the 
twelve  epigrams  from  her  pen  which  have  survived, display  rather 
an  attempt  to  shine  in  that  pointed  style,  which  at  last  invaded 
this  province  of  Greek  poetry,  and  which  a  woman  hardly  ever 
attempts  successfully.  How  little  of  the  salt  of  wit,  aided  by 
good  fortune,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  name,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  best  of  her  efforts : 

Ov^M^fTM^  fu^(pttf  •  Wy«(  l^K*  iv  yi  t«  y«v^«y— x.  r.  A. 

Thymarte's  picture  this — how  well  portray'd 
The  pride  and  beauty  of  the  mild-eyed*  maid  I 
Her  lap-dog's  self  might  wag  the  tail  to  view— 
And  hail  the  imaged  mistress  for  the  tme  I 

With  Myro,  the  last  of  our  series,  (b.  c.  280.),  the  literary 
glories  of  Byzantium  begin  to  dawn.  She  composed,  in  the  taste 
of  her  age,  the  usual  allowance  of  epigrams,  two  of  which  are 
extant.  But  her  most  famous  work  was  one  in  heroic  metre, 
called  Mnemosyne,  which  appears,  from  the  fragments  vet  re* 
maining,  to  have  been  mythological.     In  another  sense  also  she 


*  If  any  one  doubts  whether  pride  and  mildness  may  be  legitimately 
associated,  let  him  look  at  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  or  read  Milinan's  de- 
scription of  it. 
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produced  poetry — having  given  birtb  to  Homer  the  younger,  one 
of  the  Tragic  Pleiad*  who  shed  their  watery  beams  over  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  We  mention  this  as  among  the 
few  examples  of  hereditary  genius;  and  as  favourable  to  a  theory 
which  is  sometimes  maintained — that  ability  is  more  commonly 
transmitted  by  the  mother's  side  than  by  the  father's*  *  My  mo- 

*  ther' — we  have  heard  a  strenuous  advocate  for  this  doctrine  as- 
sert by  way  of  clinching  the  argument — ^  My  mother  was  a  wo- 
^  man  of  extraordinary  talent.' 

If  there  be  any  thing  better  than  good  poetrV)  it  is  good  prose ; 
but  we  fear  that  the  Greek  authoresses  will  aid  us  little  to  esia^ 
blish  the  truth  of  this  position.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have 
given  as  fair  an  impression  as  the  scanty  data  will  allow,  of  the 
poetical  achievements  of  Grecian  women.  Judging,  as  we  must 
judge,  from  the  slender  fragments  which  Time  has  sparedi  one 
name  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  rest,  and  attracts  our  un- 
divided homage.  But  the  prose  compositions  of  Greek  females 
can  hardly  be  sud  to  present  any  luminous  spot,  on  which  the 
eye  may  rest  with  perfect  admiration.  From  this  remark  U  is 
impossible  to  except  even  the  historical  labours  of  the  celebrated 
Anna  Comnena.  The  character  of  that  daughter  of  the  purple 
was  indeed  of  a  masculine  boldness,  and  her  aspirations  were  suf- 
ficiently exalted.  The  stern  prayer  of  Shakspeare's  mighty 
heroine, 

Come,  come,  yon  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  I 

was  equalled  by  the  *  valour'  of  a  tongue,  that  might  have  pour- 
ed resolution  into  the  soul  of  any  one  less  timid  or  less  scrupu- 
lous than  her  husband  Bryennius ;  and  her  passionate  complaint 
against  nature,  when  she  found  his  ambition  too  cold  to  be  kind- 
led by  the  prospect  of  the  ^  golden  round'  itself,  was  breathed  in 
language  more  picturesquely  indignant  than  the  English  poet 
could  have  ventured  to  employ.*  But  Anna,  pen  in  hand,  was 
again  a  woman.  Gibbon  has  assorted  not  unjustly  of  her  work, 
that  ^instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wiiis 

*  our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  be- 

*  trays,  in  every  page,  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.'  The  praise 


*  We  may  quote  it,  however,  under  the  decent  obscurity  of  the  An- 
nals  of  Nicetas;  tij  ^vm  rA  ifMiti  Wtfisfifi^m  vw   mrUt  rMrmv  •v/l^ 
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bestowed  by  Zonaras  on  the  purity  of  her  Attioism  18  uothiog 
n^onderfal  from  that  writer,  and  with  reference  to  a  member  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  where  ^  the  native  graces  of  the  language,' 
even  three  centuries  later,  were  said  *  to  shine  most  conspicu- 
^  ously  among  the  noble  matrons.'*  Plato  would  perhaps  nave 
criticised  in  a  less  flatterinff  tone.  We  may  concede,  however,  to 
Vignenl  Marville,t  if  not  Aiat  equality  which  he  claims  for  the 
Alexiad  of  Anna  to  the  glittering  romance  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
at  least  its  superiority  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
ries. But  let  his  own  estimate  of  those  precious  documents  ac- 
company and  explain  our  concession,  ^  I'Histoire  Byzantine  a 

*  son  defaut,  et  un  defaut  tres  incommode  au  lecteur,  le  quel 

*  consiste  en  ce— que  plus  de  la  moitie  des  auteurs  de  ce  vaste 

*  recneil  ne  meriterU  pas  d'&re  l&s  /' 

Nor  can  it  be  urg^ed  that,  though  Princess  Anna,  living  at 
the  close  of  the  11th  century  after  Christ,  carries  us  far  down 
into  the  decline  of  the  Hellenic  tongue  an4  literaturey  the  earlier 

Sose  writers  of  her  sex  were  distmguisbed  for  superior  merit* 
leir  remains  are  very  insignificant — ^low  in  value,  and  scanty 
in  number.  Christian  Wolf,  who  published  them  in  1739, 
has  bad  hard  work  to  make  out  the  half  of  a  thin  quarto  volume, 
though,  besides  notices  and  fragments,  he  presses  into  the  service 
copies  of  wills,  petitions  in  Romaic,  and  deeds  whereby  spirit- 
ually-minded ladies  convey  property  to  disinterested  monks. 
The  work  of  Anna  Comnena  is^  nowever,  omitted  in  this  com- 
pilation ;  nor  does  he  give  more  than  the  index]  :|:  to  the  famous 
luvia^  or  Violariumll  of  Eudocia  the  younger,  which  in  his  time 


*  Philelphos,  quoted  by  Gibbon. 

f  Melanges  de  Bist.  et  de  Literature,  tome  iii.  p.  56. 

^  In  the  Catalogus  /ceminarum  olim  illustriumy  which  forms  the 
latter  half  of  the  quarto  alluded  to,  a  few  excerpts  from  the  MS»  are 
likewise  printed. 

D  There  were  two  eminent  Eadocias— both  writers,  and  both  em- 
presses.  The  first  was  wife  of  Tbeodosius,  in  the  5th  century,  and 
more  remarkable  for  the  visctssitudes  of  her  romantic  life,  than  for 
the  attractions  of  her  very  insipid  poetry.  The  second — our  prose 
heroine — was  consort  of  Clonstantine  Duces,  and  afterwards  of  Ro- 
msDos  Diogenes  (a.d.  1067).  Some  of  the  1028  subjects  of  her  VioUt^ 
bed  are  not  unamusing :  *  De  eo,  quomodo  Minerva^  cum  virgo  essetf 
pgoererH  draccnem  f — *  De  eo,  quod  Dionyrius  fuerii  Androgynus  sive 
Mmu^DkroditusJ — *  Quod  ffomerus  sU  jEgi/ptius,  et  de  ejus  morte  in 
Arcadia^'  Sec.  &c.  This  work  is  often  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  in^  his 
Gloisarium  Gracum,  and  was  looked  for  by  scholars  with  anticipations 
wUsk  were  far  from  being  gratified.  It  has  nothing  of  the  violet 
aboot  it  but  the  name. 
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was  still  confined  to  manuscript,  and  was  first  published  by 
Villoison  in  his  Anecdota  Grceca  in  1781.  The  slender  bulk  of 
Wolf's  collection  has  not  resulted  from  any  original  dearth  of 
authoresses.  Greek  prose,  as  well  as  Greek  poetry,  employed 
many  female  pens.  Menagius  speaks  of  scores  of  women-philo- 
sophers prior  to  the  era  of  Constantine  the  Great.  There  were 
female  commentators — such  as  Anagallis  of  Corey ra,  whom 
Athenteus  and  Snidas  have  commemorated.  There  were  female 
professors — such  as  Areta  of  Cyrene,  daughter  of  Aristippus, 
who  taught  moral  and  natural  science  for  thirty-five  years,  com- 
posed forty  books,  instructed  her  own  son  and  110  other  philo- 
sophers, and  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  There  were  even 
female  martyrs  to  letters,  as  well  as  to  religion — such  as  Hy- 
patia,  the  celebrated  lady  of  Alexandria, — the  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  lecturer, — whom  some  (followed  of  course  by 
Gibbon*)  make  the  victim  of  fanaticism^  and  others  of  envy4 
But  time  has  made  terrible  havoc  among  their  productions; 
and  we  doubt  whether  this  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  severest 
losses  he  has  caused.  Old  Cronos  had  sometimes  a  very  merci- 
ful appetite ;  he  was  not  always  in  the  humour  of  that  ogre  in 
the  fairy  tale,  who  ate  nothing  but  nobility,  and  whose  sense  of 
taste  was  so  exact,  that  he  could  distinguish  a  marquis  from  a 
count,  and  a  count  from  a  simple  chevalier. 

What  does  survive — genuine  or  spurious — of  Greek  female 
prose,  may  be  distributed  under  three  heads.  First  are  the 
relics  of  the  Pythagorean  dames ;  for  the  sage  of  Samos,  as  well 
as  the  gentler  Plato,  and  the  metaphysical  Plotinus,  found 
women  of  constancv  sufficient  to  brave  the  terrors  of  his  novi- 
ciate, and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy.  We  may  men- 
tion £sara — a  name  retrieved  by  the  acumen  of  Bentley,  and 
her  fragment  upon  human  nature,  in  dry  Doric ;  Perictione, 
and  her  discreet  chapter  upon  the  fertile  subject  of  tcoman; 
Phintys,  who  has  left  a  sort  of  homily  on  female  temper- 
ance.    But  the  English  Aristarchus  considers  the  very  name 


♦  Also  by  the  deist  John  Toland,  in  his  Tetradyraus,  (Lond.  1720,) 
the  third  part  of  which  is  entitled,  « Hypatia  ;  or  the  history  of  a  most 
beautiful^  most  virtuous^  most  Uaniedy  and  accotnpUshed  lady,  who  %oas 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  clergy  of  Alexandria,  to  gratify  the  pride,  emukUion, 
and  cruelty  of  their  Archhishop  Cyril,  commonly,  but  undeservedly^ 
styled  Saint  Cyril* 

\  She  was  butchered  in  a  church,  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
revolting  cruelty  :  r«vr%  3f  inwfH  h^  f  ^ofov  xui  rkf  vwt^fidx\$vrmf  c^mr, 
n^  r.  A.  Snidas  in  voce. 
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of  Perictione  a  forgery  ;*  and  throws  a  slar  upon  the  legitimacy 
of  all  the  Pythagoric  treatises.  To  the  same  school  belong  the  let- 
ters of  Theano,  whereof  those  that  could  have  been  written  by  the 
wife  of  Pythagoras,  and  which  Mr  Giles  has  placed  in  his  neat 
little  volumes,  have  a  pleasing  and  sententious  quaintness,  that 
reminds  one  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  and  the  epistle  of  Myia 
to  Phyllis,  on  the  interesting  topic  of  nursing,  which  will  be 
admired  by  the  admirers  of  Richardson's  Pamela.  Whether 
these  letters  are  a  bit  more  genuine  than  those  once  ascribed  to 
the  Virpn  Mary,  may  admit  of  question.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  style  of  their  composition  to  discredit  their  claim. 

In  the  second  class  of  these  remains,  we  should  place  all  the 
fragments  of  female  prose  that  lie  between  the  Pythagoreans  and 
the  Byzantines.  An  epistle — at  least  a  Latin  version  of  it — from 
the  unfortunate  Hypatia  to  Cyril,  would  fall  under  this  division, 
were  not  its  spuriousness  generally  admitted.  About  350  years 
before,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  Pamphila — either  of 
Egyptian  or  Epidaurian  birth — wife  of  the  erudite  Socratides, 
composed,  among  other  things,  thirty-three  books  of  a  historical 
and  literary  miscellany ;  eight  of  which  the  Patriarch  Photius 
appears  to  have  read  through  at  a  sitting.  Many  scraps  out  of 
her  budget  are  preserved  in  Di<^enes  Laertius.  Photius  praises 
her  gre-at  industry,  vast  learning,  and  agreeable  variety;  the 
last  of  which  qualities  was  attiuned,  he  assures  us,  by  a  noble 
contempt  of  order  in  the  distribution  of  materials — not'that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  arrange  them,  but  that  she, 
on  principle,  preferred  confusion.  There  was  *  madness  in  her 
method,  and  method  in  her  madness.'  In  short,  she  was  the  first 
compiler  of  a  true  lady's  album— only  of  rather  extravagant 
dimensions.  Here  is  one  of  the  usual  contents  of  such  volumes 
— an  enigma  which  she  thought  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
posterity : 

Elf  0  mrrif^,  xmiif  H  ivrnitx^h  rth  H  ^  htdrrm^tt*  r.  A. 

ft 

Behold  one  hoary  sire — twelve  sons — and  they 
Boast  thirty  daughters  each,  of  mixt  array, 
Half  white  to  view,  half  clothed  in  sable  pall, 
And  all  immortal,  yet  they  perish  all  I 

This  it  will  hardly  require  an  CEdipus  to  solve.  It  is  not 
worae,  however,  than  that  ^  famous'  riddle,  as  Aristotle  calls  it, 
of  which  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his  Poetics  and  his 
Rhetoric : 


*  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris. 
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AtheDeufl  suppliM  the  second  Yerte--and  Giles  must  have 
the  priTilegB  of  translating  them : 

I  saw  a  man  with  fire^  (a  wondnnu  knacky) 
Glue  sounding  brass  upon  another's  back. 

Assuredly  the  classical  enigmas  would  have  found  small  fiiTOnr 
with  the  editor  of  the  Lady's  Magaiine* 

Of  Endocia  and  of  Anna  Comnena,  the  ruling  lights  of  fe* 
male  literature  at  the  court  of  Constantinoplei  we  have  already 
expressed  a  candid  opinion.  Another  woman  of  illustrious  rank, 
belonging  to  the  Bysantine  period,  has  bequeathed  a  fragment, 
that  is  embalmed— or  entombed«^in  the  pages  of  Nicephoms 
Gregoras*  Irene,  daughter  of  Theodore,  great  Logothete  in  the 
reign  of  Andronicns  the  elder,  and  exalted  by  marriage  to  the 
station  of  PankjfpsnAatta^  a  title  whose  ^  sound  and  sigidfioation 
<  will  satisfy  a  Grecian  ear,'*  and  next,  through  the  promotion 
of  her  husband,  to  that  of  CtBsariisa^  was  trained  by  Nioe^io- 
rus  himself  in  eloquence  and  learning.  He  boasts  of  his  excel- 
lent method  of  instruction,  as  pouring  a  flood  of  daylight  on  the 
obscurity  of  the  works  which  he  expounded  ;f  and  applands  the 
rhetorical  powers  of  his  fair  pupil,  as  rivaUing  the  genius  of  Py^ 
thagoras  or  Plato.  The  reader  shall  judge«  On  the  great  Lo* 
ffothete's  returning  from  the  palace  *  full  of  thought,' — mtting 
for  a  long  space  silent,  and  revolving  in  his  soul  *  many  cogita- 
tions, pregnant  with  futurity,'— whereas  his  spouse  and  family 
expected  to  have  heard  from  him  some  *  cheerful  and  riant  X  con- 
versation,'—-it  is  in  the  following  chaste  and  natural  strain  that 
bis  erudite  offspring  addresses  him  t  ^  Haply  it  may  appear  some- 
what audacious,  and  symptomatic  of  temerity,  oh  father,  for  a 
still-juvenile  daughter  to  speak  with  freedom  to  her  sire,  and 
for  one  whose  tongue  is  the  companion  of  ignorance,  to  gace 

intently  on  the  Olympus  of  wisdom But  the  per-. 

turbation  of  thy  countenance,  and  the  fixity  of  thy  tongue, 
distinctly  indicate  that  the  acme  of  grief  is  in  thy  soul — which, 
having  conquered  thine  heart's  core,  the  acropolis,  as  it  were, 
or  rather  the  very  root  and  bond  of  the  vital  powers  of  tby 
existence,  is  there  irremovably  seated,  feeding  on  the  bloom  of 
thy  thoughts, — and  perplexing  their  revolutions, — and  weigh- 
ing down  the  sovereign  portion  of  thine  intellect  For  even 
as  oil  and  wax  and  stubble  and  hay  are  the  natural  aliment  of 
fire,  thus  silence,  when  it  finds  the  living  embers  of  sorrow 


*  Gibbon.  +  Hist  Byzant.  Lib.  viii*  Ct  5. 
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gathered  together  in  the  mind,  dontributea  itself  as  their  food 
and  soatenance,  and  permits  not  the  smoke  so  eneendered 
within,  to  escape  through  the  medium  of  the  lips.  Wherefore, 
that  this  affection  may  not,  gaining  strength  by  time,  bring 
on  some  unexpected  catastrophe,  in  God's  name  arouse  thee, 
and  be  thyself  wain!  For  it  becomes  not  thee  to  drag  down 
the  nobleness  of  philosophy  into  such  humiliation,  and  to  as- 
perse its  dignity  with  such  nnseasonable  stains.  Woe  mul- 
tiplies its  terrors  bv  aid  of  taciturnity.  Ulcer-like,  it  gradu- 
slly  spreads  into  the  inward  parts,  and  desists  not  from  se- 
cretly devouring  all  before  it,  until  it  has  penetrated  into  the 
marrow  of  the  spirit,  and  destroyed  the  very  sources  of  vi- 
tality !'  If  this  was  the  usual  style  of  ladies  in  the  fourteenth 
centnry.  We  can  only  thank  Heaven  for  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  the  decline  of  domestic  eloquence. 

From  such  tumid  absurdity  how  delightful  would  it  be  to 
turn  back  to  the  unadulterated  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles  t 
and  how  much  of  the  best  classical  treasures,  that  have  escaped 
destruction,  would  we  not  barter  for  one  authentic  specimen  of 
the  genius  of  Aspasia !  But  even  those  few  verses,  preserved  by 
Athenaeus,*  and  according  to  him  by  some  attributed  to  her, 
are  probably  supposititious ;  f  and  an  inconsiderable  fragment 
of  her  prose — a  brief  dialogue  with  Xenophon  and  his  wife—* 
appears  only  in  the  version  of  Cicero,  j:  Some  touches  of  her 
rhetoric  ^haps  survive  in  the  hardngues  ascribed  to  her  il« 
Instrions  lover ;  And  there  may  be  much  of  her  vein  of  thought 
in  the  Bfenexenus  of  Plato — though  even  the  language  of  Plu- 
tarch,) with  regard  to  that  celebrated  composition,  intimates 
thai  we  are  not  to  understand  too  literally  the  share  in  its  pro- 
dnetioti  whieh  is  there  allotted  to  Aspasia.  The  more  certain 
specimen  of  her  powers,  which  we  desiderate,  Would  have  been 
precious,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  a  very  remarkable  class  of 
females^^to  eonfirm  the  literary  reputation  of  that  frail  but 

Klished  sisterhood,  who  in  Athens  were  not  more  distinguished 
f  their  external  attractioos  than  for  mental  culture  and  scien« 
tific  pursuits.  II  But  still  higher  should  we  have  estimated  its 
value  as  a  revelation  of  her  own  all-accomplished  mind.  As- 
pasia! the  Milesian  courtesan,  who  became  the  sovereign  of 


•  Lib.  V.  p.  219«  c. 

f  See  Bayle*8  Dictionary,  article  Ptrichi. 

X  De  loventione.  Lib.  i.  o.  31.    See  also  QuintiL  Inst.  Or.  Lib.  v« 
c  !• 

In  Vita  Periclis. 

Athea»tiS;  Lib,  xiii.  p.  684«  f. 
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the  sovereign  of  Attica-^for  whose  hand  Uie  ftmbitioas  Pericles 
was  fain  to  repadiate  a  wife  of  kindred  blood — who  taught 
him  politics,  and  Socrates  eloquence — for  whose  safety  her  phi* 
losophic  husband  shed  those  tears,  which  his  own  extremest 
danger  never  could  extort — whose  will  was  peace  or  war  to 
Greece — from  whose  unrivalled  features  the  artist  stole  a  charm 
for  his  picture  of  the  Graces — from  whose  exquisite  judgment 
the  poet  learned  the  secret  of  success — into  whose  society  the 
virtuous  matron  was  led,  that  she  might  strive  to  catch  the  spell 
of  fascioation — who,  after  the  meridian  of  her  days  was  past, 
could  captivate  the  brutal  Lysicles,  and  convert,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  coarse,  ignoble  cattle-dealer  into  an  orator  and  statesman — 
who  gave  to  even  Athenian  susceptibility  and  taste  a  new  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  beautiful — who,  had  her  lot  been  cast  at  La- 
cedsemon,  would  have  enthralled  the  kings,  ensnared  the  sena- 
tors, bewitched  the  very  ephors,  and  turned  Sparta  itself  into 
another  Athens  !  In  her,  had  fortune  been  more  kind,  we  might 
have  recognised  a  second  female  name  to  inscribe  on  the  same 
tablet  with  that  of  Sappho.  For  a  third,  we  must  still  look  to 
futurity. 


Art.  IX. — Eugene  Aram  ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  <  Pelham,' 
<  Devereux,'  &c.     3  vols.    8vo.     London :  1832. 

Tt  is  with  reviewing  occasionally  as  with  letter-writing.  We 
'^  fall  behind  at  first,  become  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and,  after 
shufBing  off  the  task  of  reply  from  day  to  day,  get  afiraid  to 
think  of  our  friend,  and  begin  to  contemplate  the  alternative  of 
dropping  his  acquaintance.  We  are  conscious  of  some  com- 
punctious feelings  of  this  nature  in  regard  to  Mr  Bulwen  We 
had  at  first  allowed  Falkland  and  Pelham  to  lie  over,  always 
promising  to  ourselves  to  notice  them  at  a  more  convenient 
season ;  but  then  came  in  rapid  succession  the  ^  Disowned,'  and 
« Devireux,'  and  « Paul  Clifford,'— tiU,  looking  at  the  frightful 
arrear  we  had  run  up,  *  enough  to  bear  a  royal  merchant  down,' 
we  gave  up  the  taslf  m  despair ;-— our  conscience,  however,  being 
somewhat  tranquillized  by  the  reflection,  that  such  books  in 
truth  needed  no  herald,  and  that  they  had  from  the  first  taken 
their  place  in  public  estin^tion  as  works  of  a  highly  original 
and  impressive  character.  But  the  appearance  of  another  Tale 
from  the  same  quarter,  while  it  has  recalled  our  recollection  to 
the  subject,  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  in  some  measure  re- 
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muring  our  omissioii,  which  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  over- 
look. The  pressure  of  other  matters  will,  however,  oblige  us  to 
limit  ourselves  to  a  few  slight  strictures. 

Mr  Bulwer's  earlier  works  made  their  appearance  during  the 
height  of  the  epidemic  of  fashionable  novel* writing — ^a  brief,  but 
remarkable  phasis  in  our  literary  history.  In  France,  where 
society,  broken  up  by  the  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  changes, 
has  never  fully  resumed  its  former  distinctions,  and  where  the 
passive  aristocracy  of  rank  is  on  all  hands  crossed  and  amal- 
gamated with  the  more  active  aristocracy  of  talent,  the  life  of 
the  upper,  as  separate  or  distinct  from  that  of  the  middle  class 
of  society,  presents  no  peculiarities  sufficiently  marked  for  the 
purposes  of  the  novelist  But  in  England,  where  each  class 
stands  out  in  strong  relief  upon  the  map  of  society ;  where  long 
usage  has  stamped  them  with  peculiar  modes  and  habits,  both 
of  thought  and  action ;  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  sepa- 
ration has  never  been  so  absolute  or  exclusive  but  that  talent 
and  enterprise  may  make  their  way  from  the  lowest  into  the 
highest  sphere ;  there  naturally  existed  a  sufficiently  strong  and 
general  interest  in  the  manners,  sayings,  and  doings  of  the 
higher  ranks,  to  afford  promise  of  grateful  notice  to  any  one  who 
could  present  the  public,  from  personal  observation,  with  some 
dutches  of  the  Eldoreuh  of  fashion — of  that  attractive  region — 
mto  which  so  many  of  the  middle  classes  are  always  struggling 
or  hoping  at  some  time  or  other  to  enter.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  some  of  our  novelists  should  seek  for  the  materials  of 
fiction  in  this  invitine  field;  or  that  the  first  apocalypses  from 
the  upper  world  should  have  been  received  with  such  curiosity 
and  deference.  The  very  air  of  exclusion  which  characterised  the 
views  of  society  exhibited  by  this  class  of  writers,  had  in  it  some- 
thing exciting.  All  their  novels  seemed  written  to  illustrate  the 
moral  lesson  of  Touchstone  to  the  Shepherd :  *  Shepherd,  wert 
ever  at  Court  ?'  '  No.'  <  Then  thou  art  damned.'  The  publie  at 
first  recdved  the  oracle  with  all  humility.  At  most  they  ventured^ 
like  the  Shepherd,  to  utter  a  <  Nay,  I  hone ;'  and  then  applied 
themselves  assiduously  to  the  perusal  of  tnese  revelations  from 
thb  high  quarter,  to  see  if  peradventure  their  doom  might  be 
averted. 

The  first  novels  of  this  class,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  were 
the  best.  If  they  had  little  of  permanent  vitality  about  them, 
they  bad  at  least  the  merit  of  tolerable  resemblance ;  and  that 
air  of  moderation  and  keeping  in  their  portraits  of  society  which 
seemed  to  afford  some  guarantee  for  their  truth.  But  as  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  working  on  an  exhausted  field, 
(and  none  is  so  soon  exhausted  as  one  which  displays  only  the 
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peooliaritiM  of  dattMy)  they  socm  lost  their  only  merit,  that  of 
correct  delineatioD,  and  sunk  at  last  into  ridicolons  caricatnrea. 
Snch  exaggerations  wrought  thdr  own  core.  By  labouring  to  do 
too  much,  they  broke  the  charm  altogether,  as  the  Derviae  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who,  not  content  widi  discoverinff  treasores  by 
anointing  one  eye,  anointed  the  odier  also,  and  bunded  bimsdf 
for  his  pains*  Only  our  fashionable  novelists  reversed  the  case 
oS  the  I)ervise ;  for  they  hoodwinked  the  public  sucoeesfully 
enough  for  a  time ;  but,  laying  on  the  ointment  too  libocaUy, 
they  at  last  opened  their  eyes.  The  distortion  of  the  whole  n» 
ahionable  panorama  became  evident ;  the  oracles  fdl  into  dis* 
credit ;  the  more  able  and  respectable  authors  quitted  the  scens, 
and  the  last  work  in  this  vein  which  we  remember  to  have  heard 
mentioned,  was  generally  ascribed  to  a  retired  butler  of  a  literary 
torn  of  mmd* 

Mr  Bulwer  will  hardly  suppose  firom  this  introduction  that  ws 
mean  to  represent  his  novels  as  falling  under  the  dass  to  which 
we  have  alluded;  and  yet,  in  his  earlier  prodnctions,  some  tracsi 
of  their  influence  (then  at  its  height)  are  observable;  modified, no 
donbt,  by  the  views  of  a  more  comprdiensive  mind,  and  relieved 
and  contrasted  by  matters  of  a  more  vital  interest.  The  spirit 
of '  Pelham'  was  undoubtedly  somewhat  sectarian ;  nor  are  we 
altogether  surprised  that  its  scope  should  have  been  pretty  gene- 
rally identified  with  that  of  its  more  flimsy  contemporaries.  Even 
under  the  guise  of  satire,  there  was  a  visible  anxiety  to  engage  oar 
sympathies,  and  enlist  our  prejudices  in  behalf  of  the  man  of 
nishion.  It  looked  like  an  iUustration  of  the  maxim,  that  man* 
ners  make  the  man ; — a  solution  in  action  of  the  problem,  how  far 
grace  of  deportment  may  atone  for  gracelessness  in  other  things. 
Felham  does  not  depreciate  virtue,  talent,  or  high  honour ;  l^t 
his  own  practice,  and  still  more  his  own  principles,  (for  he  acts 
better  than  he  thinks,)  are  based  on  no  higher  standard  than  the 
modish  code  of  the  day ;  and  yet,  because  he  possesses  the  *gift 

*  of  manners,'  we  are  to  be  tolerant  of  his  self-conceit,  indul- 
gent to  his  presumption,  and  disposed  to  believe,  although  it  hath 

*  not  appemd,'  that  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  secret  miUiu- 
siast.  All  this  Mr  Bulwer  protests  is  meant  for  satire;  but  reaUy 
the  satire,  if  such  it  be,  is  so  impalpable,  so  bland,  that  nine  out 
of  ten  mistake  it  for  eulogy. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  confound  *  Pelham'  with  the 
dass  of  novels  in  question ;  for  no  one  seems  better  than  Mr  Bul- 
wer to  have  perceived  their  flimsy  texture,  their  fugitive  inte- 
rest, their  want  of  substance,  strength,  and  variety.  Even 
in  <  Pelham,'  therefore,  the  thread  of  a  darker  and  more  tragic 
interest  was  interwoven  with  the  gaieties  of  the  tale.    But  the 
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gmy  and  die  eloomy  stood  in  oomewhat'hooiUe  oppofiition— ah 
armed  neatrwty at  best;  and  the  impreauon  left  upon  the  mind 
at  the  close  was  not  that  of  complete  and  harmonious  unity« 
Ib  the  '  Disowned'  the  extremes  were  better  united.  Hie 
work  folfiUed  the  promise  of  the  prefiieei  that  it  should  eon* 
taim   ^soeoes  of  more  exciting  interest  and  vivid  colourings 

<  thooghts  less  superficially  expressed,  passions  more  energeu* 
*  cally  called  forth,  and  a  more  sennble  and  nerrading  nMral 

<  tendency/  The  levity  of  Pelham  is  redeemea  by  the  earnest 
ness  of  Mordannt— a  man  of  stoical  virtue— more  an  antique 
Roman  than  a  modem— great  even  in  the  miserable  ruin  of  his 
finrtaaes,  and  interesting  even  when  his  opinions  appear  Utopian. 
This  impressive  portnut  as  the  central  figurci  and  the  many  other 
sabaidia^  forms  with  varying  features  which  were  grouped 
aronnd  it — some  elaborately  drawn,  like  Wolfe,  and  perhaps  with 
snoeess  not  proportioned  to  the  labour  bestowed*— otners  touched 
off  ommI  felicitously,  like  Brown  and  the  Copperas  family,  with 
a  few  strokes— gave  to  this  second  tale  the  advantage  of  more 
variety,  and  a  more  palpable  aim  than  the  former ;  but  these 
advantages  were  somewhat  balanced,  in  as  far  as  regarded  popu* 
larity,  by  the  complexity  arising  from  separate  ^ots  slightly 
connected,  and  the  Ariosto-like  transitions  which  tney  occasion- 
ed. It  is  not  every  one  who  can  venture,  like  him  of  Ferrara,  to 
sai^  the  thread  of  some  interesting  tale  with  a 

*  Non  piii  Stgnor,  non  piA  di  questo  Canto 
Ch*io  ton  gia  rauco,  e  to  possmii  alqusntOb* 

It  is  to  this  cause  we  should  be  chiefly  inclined  to  attribute 
ibepreference  generallv  shown  to  *  Pelham'  over  its  successor. 

Tne  fault  was  avoided  in  *  Devereux' — to  our  minds,  the  most 
complete  and  finished  of  Mr  Bui  wer's  tales.  Here  he  disengajros 
himself  thoroughly  from  conflicting  elements  of  interest.  The 
lighter  portion  does  not  dispute  the  field  with  the  deeper  and 
more  sombre,  but  follows  gracefully  by  its  side,  relieving  and 
bdlghtening  it  We  move,  indeed,  among  the  great;  but  it 
is  the  great  of  other  times — names  familiar  in  our  mouths— 
Bolingbroke,  Louis,  Orleans ; — amidst  manners  perhaps  as  frivo- 
lous as  those  of  the  day,  but  which  the  gentle  touch  of  time 
has  already  invested  with  an  antiquarian  dignity:  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  the  machinery  of  great  motives,  and  universal 
feelings,  occupy  the  front :  the  humours,  the  affections,  the  petty 
ba^es  of  sects  and  individuals,  retire  into  the  shadows  of  the 
bac^^ound :  no  under  current  of  persiflage  or  epicurean  indif- 
ference checks  the  flow  of  that  mournful  enthusiasm  which 
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refreshes  its  pictures  of  life  with  liying  waters ; — its  eloqoent 
pages  seem  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  loYe,  honour,  religion, 
and  andeviating  faith. 

In  its  successor,  <  Paul  Clifford,'  we  should  be  apt  to  say 
there  seemed  too  much  of  a  studied  contrast  to  *  Pelham ;'  too 
close  an  adherence  to  the  sources  of  interest  which  the  lowest 
situations  of  life  supply ;  too  much,  in  short,  of  the  gusto  pica^ 
resco  of  Mendoza,  and  Quevedo,  and  Prevost  It  was  as  if  a 
man,  vexed  at  having  dined  at  three  guineas  a-head  in  a  fashion- 
able hotel,  should  make  up  for  it  next  day  by  plunging  into 
a  twopenny  diving  cellar.  The  story  lingers  too  long  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  and  deals  too  much  with  its  jargon.  Paul  Clifford 
reads  too  much  like  Paul  the  Sharper.  The  travesty  of  fashion, 
and  of  political  characters  too,  under  the  garb  of  highwaymen, 
eleverly  as  it  is  executed,  seems  to  us,  like  Addison's  compari- 
son of  the  English  Kings  to  heathen  Deities,  to  display  rather 
ingenuity  than  humour.  The  real  interest  of  the  story — and, 
notwithstanding  a  rather  improbable  groundwork,  that  interest 
is  very  great — only  arises  when  the  character  of  Clifford  deep- 
ens, like  that  of  Cymon,  under  the  influence  of  love.  The 
remainder  is  in  excellent  taste — ^free,  spirited,  forcible— more  so 
perhaps  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

In  ^  Eugene  Aram,'  his  last  publication,  Mr  Bulwer  has  taken 
a  medium ;  the  story  moves  along  the  cool  sequestered  path  of 
middle  life ;  it  is  a  village  tragedy,  with  few  actors ;  but  with 
scenes  strongly  arousing  and  sustaining  curiosity,  and  in  many 
passages  also  strongly  affecting  the  heart.  Like  ^  Devereux,'  it 
rests  almost  its  whole  interest  on  the  permanent  and  universal, 
rather  than  the  conventional ;  it  deals  little  with  manners;  and 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  developement  of  one  character,  ope- 
rating as  by  a  spell  upon  the  destinies  of  all  the  rest,  which 
move  like  satellites  in  the  tract  of  his  presiding  and  destructive 
orbit. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  this  series,  thus  slightly 
noticed,  without  acknowledging  the  great  versatility  of  t^ent, 
and  strong  powers  of  observation  and  description,  which  they 
display.  *  Falkland,'  *  Pelham,'  '  The  Disowned,'  <  Devereux,' 
*  Paul  Clifford,'  *  Eugene  Aram,' — each  has  a  different  aim,  and  in 
each  it  has  been  attained  with  at  least  more  than  common  success. 
The  languid  indifference  of  polished  society  at  the  present  day ; 
the  splendour  of  the  past,  bright  with  historic  names,  and  soften- 
ed by  distance ;  the  sombre  annals  of  poverty  and  guilt ;  loftiness 
of  principle  contending  with  and  rising  superior  to  suffering; 
the  progress  of  crime  in  a  sensitive,  aspiring,  unregulated  mind, 
Wi  the  subsequent  ag;onies  of  remorse ; — ^t^ese^  with  th^  many 
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etber  saccessful  delineations  which  these  works  contain, — em- 
bodied in  a  style  vigoroas  and  pliable,  now  and  then  running 
riot  a  little  in  its  prodigality,  sometimes  strangely  incorrect,  but 
oftener  rising  into  a  touching  eloquence, — attest  the  variety,  the 
catholic  character  of  his  mind.  In  individual  portraits,  how 
many  has  he  not  added  to  the  gallery  of  our  recollections  ?  Pel- 
ham  himself,  Mordannt,  Brandon,  Merton  Devereux,  Boling- 
broke,  the  Regent  Orleans,  Tarleton,  the  little  sketch  of  the 
fatalist  yalet-de«chambre  Desmarais,  the  Browns  and  Copperas, 
laora,  Isabel  Mordannt,  Aram,  the  gipsies  and  pickpockets,  of 
whom  glimpses  are  given — ^beings  drawn  from  every  walk  of  life 
—imprint  tnemselves,  by  characteristic  traits,  more  than  words, 
upon  our  memories.  We  cannot  stop  to  notice  the  merits  of  par- 
ticular scenes,  either  of  humour,  or  pathos,  or  terror ; — of  which, 
in  each  kind,  there  are  many;  but  we  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  such  a  scene  as  that  where  Sir  William  Brandon  passes 
sentence  as  judge  upon  the  son  whom  his  own  neglect  has  thrown 
an  outcast  on  society,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  entitle  Mr 
Bolwer  to  the  praise  of  very  powerful  conception,  and  not  less 
suGoesafnl  execution.  ^^^ 

One  objection  we  have  frequently  heard  urged  against  hisN 
novels,  is,  that  their  plots  are  defective ; — an  observation  not  ' 
without  foundation,  but  too  unqualifiedly  applied.  Since  the 
*  Disowned,'  which  we  freely  give  up  as  constructed  upon  an 
erroneous  plan,  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  Mr  Bulwer  has  gene- 
rally displayed  considerable  address  in  this  particular.  If  the 
real  merit  of  a  plot  is  to  be  estimated  by  tlus,  that  it  leads  to 
a  dear  exposition  of  the  situations  and  characters  of  the  actors, 
and  that  the  interest  which  it  awakens  seldom  flags  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  we  would  point  to  ^  Devereux,'  and  *  Paul 
Clifford,'  and  *  Eugene  Aram,'  as  satisfactorily  fulfilling  these 
conditions.  Still,  perhaps,  it  is  true,  that  Mr  Bulwer's  forte 
lies  more  in  the  conception  of  a  character,  or  in  the  delineation 
of  individual  scenes,  than  in  the  artful  arrangement  of  his  inci- 
dents in  subserviency  to  the  general  effect.  Having  large  stores 
of  characteristic  observation  and  acute  remark  at  command,  and 
a  power  of  brilliant  and  appropriate  dialogue,  he  seems  unwil- 
ling that  any  thing  should  be  lost ;  and  is  thus  seduced  into 
overcrowding  his  canvass,  and  suspending  too  much  the  march 
of  the  main  story  by  sketches,  which,  however  well  executed  in 
themselves,  are  after  all  only  episodical.  X 

In  ^  Eugene  Aram,'  the  very  tide  suggests  at  once  the  lead-^ 
ing  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  subject ;  strong  inte- 
rest on  the  one  hand— the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  character 
which  has  already  assumed  a  fixed  colour  and  body  to  the  ima- 
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gination,  on  the  other.  The  story  of  Aram  ie  one  of  thoee  ain- 
golar  eventi,  where  real  life  Beema  more  romantie  than  romance 
Itself.  It  toachet  every  chord  that  yibratea  in  sympathy  witii 
scenes  of  mystery  and  terror ;  and  calls  into  play  that  deep- 
rooted  principle  of  cariosity,  which  leads  us  to  the  study  of 
great  crimes,  as  aberrations  of  our  moral  nature,  to  ^ddch  no 
one  knows  how  soon,  if  the  mind  be  shaken  from  its  balance  by 
some  unusual  temptation,  he  may  himself  be  subjected*  We 
well  recollect  the  deep  interest  witii  which  this  singular  story 
Inspired  us,  when  we  first  came  upon  it  in  our  schooldays,  in 
Smollett's  or  Lloyd's  continuation  of  Hume.  The  murder  eo 
long  concealed,  so  unaccountably  discoTered«— the  acene  at  St 
Robert's  Cave,  the  trial,  the  defence — made  it  seem  as  if  the 
Genius  of  Romance  had  snatched  the  pen  of  History  for  a  moment, 
to  relieve  her  details  by  this  frightful  episode.  Few,  we  should 
think,  who  have  read  the  story,  but  must  have  realised  to  their 
mind's  eye  the  schoolmaster  in  the  court  at  York— hm>  subtle,  so 
self-concentred — equal,  as  he  says  himself,  to  either  £ortun»— 
watching  with  inward  agony  but  outward  calmness  the  progress 
of  the  evidence  against  him ;  and  then  rising  to  deliver  that  ode- 
brated  defence,  which  convinces  no  one  by  its  sophistries,  and 
yet  leaves  on  the  mind  a  mingled  feeling  of  admiration  and  hor^ 
ror  ?  No  portrait  of  the  kind  can  be  more  impressive  than  the 
real  Aram  of  history.  From  the  surface  of  common  life  his  ori* 
ginal  character  is  projected  in  bold  relief — ^a  compact  and  con- 
siBtent  whole ;  his  strong  intellect  frying  into  the  hands  of  his 
evil  principle ;  his  courage  enabling  him  to  realize  his  plans,— 
^  his  constancy  to  bear  their  consequences. 

But  fiction  can  add  nothing  to  the  effect  of  such  a  character. 
We  regret  that  Mr  Bulwer,  for  what  reason  he  does  not  explain, 
did  not  rather  adhere  to  his  original  view  of  making  the  story 
the  subject  of  a  tragedy.  It  was  better  fitted,  we  think,  for  that 
purpose  than  for  the  subject  of  a  novel.  In  a  play,  there  would 
have  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  presenting  Aram  nearly  as  he 
WBa — the  bold-faced  treacherous  murderer — ^the  smooth  diaswn- 
bler — ^in  whose  life  nothing  becomes  him  but  the  leaving  it,  and 
the  mental  resources  he  devekqpes  in  struggling  witii  his  fate. 
In  a  novel,  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way;  custom 
has  rendered  certain  qualities  indispensable  in  its  heroes ;  and 
the  naked  and  coarse-grained  villainy  of  the  real  Aram  dteqim- 
lifies  him,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  novel-writing,  tiierete 
made  and  provided,  from  occupying  that  position. 

Tib  prescriptive  necessity,  if  such  it  be,  seems  to  us  the 
source  of  the  only  defect  m  any  moment  in  the  book^-^ihe 
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Moral  mnonuily  wbioh  the  charaet«r  of  Anmif  as  dimm]  by 
Mr  Bnlwer,  iii¥olve0«  To  conceiye  the  real  Aram  as  a  lowr, 
an  enthociasty  is  of  ooiirse  an  inposaibility.  Ha  plainly  bad 
no  lore  to  spare  for  any  but  bimself,  and  dwelt  in  no  world  bot 
that  of  realities.  Coek  and  calenlating  as  hewasi  it  is  with  dif- 
ficolty  even  that  we  coneeive  him,  as  he  is  e:dubited  in  the 
very  striking  poem  of  Hood,  pursaed  by  remorse,  and  ventinf 
his  mental  agony  to  one  of  his  scholars  under  the  disguise  of 
a  dream.  Yet  Mr  Bolwer  has  represented  him  in  the  romantic 
garb  of  a  refined  lorer,  of  an  enthusiastie  schdar,  living  quha 
as  much  in  the  ideal  as  the  actual  world.  Has  he  then  sunk  the 
mnrder  entirely^  or  explained  it  away  ?  Has  he  altered  the 
motive  ?  Neither.  This  romantic  enthusiast  is,  after  all,  a  mur- 
derwy  Bndjbr  mtmey  I 

There  are  extremes  \^ich  cannot  be  harmonised  by  any 
gradations.  Mr  Bulwer  must  not  suppose  we  are  so  unrea* 
sonaUe  as  to  exclude  an  alliance  of  love,  murder,  and  sen« 
sibility  in  the  abstract.  On  the  contrary,  we  can,  without  any 
great  stretch,,  conceive  them  all  dwelling  together  in  nnity^-^ 

Iuite  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effBct  But  then,  in  your  mur- 
ery  all  depends  upon  the  motive.  Mammon  is  almost  the  only 
incarnation  of  the  evil  principle  which  no  art  can  render  poeti- 
eaL  A  Falkland,  goadea  into  assassination  by  a  brutal  and  irre* 
paraUo  outrage  to  his  honour,  yet  retaining  his  native  chivalry 
of  sottl,  his  lofty  demeanour  and  tenderness  of  heart  i-'-a  ^  much 
'  abused'  Othdlo,  plunging  into  erime,  because  he  loves  not 
wisely  but  too  well, — ^are  intdligible  and  impressive,  because  con- 
sistent conceptions.  But  a  murder,  of  wnich  the  motive  is  pil- 
lage, in  whi»  thieves  and  highwaymen  are  the  associates  of  the 
hero — by  what  art  is  such  a  commencement  to  be  rendered  com- 
patible with  the  loftv  idealism  of  character  which  succeeds? 
Mr  Bulwer  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  difficul^, 
and  has  laboured  hard  to  explain  it  away.  If  the  union  could 
have  been  defended,  we  doubt  not  ^etiam  hac  defensa  fmsset.' 
But  that  he  has  not  succeeded,  we  infer  from  this,  that  through* 
out  the  first  two  volumes  we  have  always  a  lurking  idea 
that  the  murder  will  turn  out  to  be  no  murder ;  or  that  at  aU 
events  some  other  motive  will  be  devised  to  account  for  it,-— 
love,  jealousy^  revenge,  accident,  self-defence,  any  thing,  in 
riiort,  except  filthy  lucre;  and  that  when  we  come  to  perceive^ 
at  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  that  the  matter  is  to  be  lefts 
after  all,  upon  the  old  prosaic  *  stand  and  deliver'  footing,  we 
feel  dissatiBfied  and  disappointed.  MflWipg  every  allowance  for 
our  ignorance  of  the  many  unexplored  reeesses  of  the  heart,  and 
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tho  strange  contradictions  which  real  life  does  occasionally  pre* 
sent,  we  must  say,  we  find  it  altogether  impossible  to  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  idea  of  an  enthusiastic  scholar  committing 
murder,  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  science,  and  commencing^ 
his  career  of  social  improvement,  by  helping  himself  to  the 
purse  of  the  first  person  who  happens  to  appear  to  him  useless 
or  detrimental  to  society. 

But,  laying  aside  this  difficulty,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
other  respects  the  tale  is  managed  with  great  skilL  From 
Aram's  precarious  position,  as  from  a  centre,  the  whole  interest 
radiates.  Almost  eyerv  incident  bears  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  denouement  which  is  to  unfold  the  riddle  of  his  charac- 
ter. Not  much  room  is  left  for  the  minute  developement  of  the 
other  characters ;  yet  a  warm  interest  is  excited  for  Old  Lester 
and  for  both  his  daughters.  Aram  creates  that  mixed  feeling 
which  it  was  probably  the  aim  of  the  author  to  produce ; — at  one 
time  revolting  us  by  his  waywardness, — the  next  reviving  our 
interest  in  his  fate,  by  his  eloquence,  his  self-possession,  and  his 
sufferings.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  air  of  serenity,  do- 
mestic repose,  and  village  seclusion,  which  invests  the  opening 
of  the  story,  as  contrasted  with  the  mystery  which  has  preceded 
it,  and  the  catastrophe  which  is  to  follow ; — a  pause,  as  it  were, 
between  a  thunder-storm  which  has  passed,  and  another  which 
is  to  come*  From  the  instant  we  are  aware  that  the  discovery 
of  Aram's  guilt  is  inevitable,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he, 
in  unconscious  security,  is  preparing  for  his  union  with  Made- 
line, to  the  final  explosion  of  the  tempest,  and  the  dreary  calm 
which  succeeds,  the  interest  is  really  intense.  The  two  inters 
views  with  bis  associate  Houseman,  in  the  village  and  at  the 
cave ;  the  discovery  of  the  bones ;  the  apprehension,  the  trial, 
the  death  of  Madeline,  are  scenes  of  the  strongest  excitement 
and  suspense.  From  a  novel  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  it 
would  be  useless  to  make  many  quotations;  but  even  those 
who  have  already  read  the  work  will  not,  we  think,  regret  to 
peruse  again  the  extract  which  follows,  and  those  who  have 
not,  will  be  the  more  anxious  to  do  so.  It  is  the  interview  be- 
tween Walter,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Clarke,  and  the  cousin 
of  the  heroine,  with  Madeline,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before 
Aram's  trial.  She  knows  him  to  be  the  accuser  of  her  lover,  and 
he  comes  to  receive  her  forgiveness  for  the  execution  of  the  fatal 
duty  from  which  he  shrinks,  but  which  he  is  yet  resolved  to  per- 
form. 

<  Walter  walked  for  some  moments  about  the  alley  in  which  Ellinor 
had  left  him,  but  growing  impatient,  he  at  lengdi  wound  through  the 
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orerbaiiffing  trees,  ind  the  house  stood  immediately  before  hun, — ^the 
moonlight  shining  full  on  the  window-panes,  and  sleeping  in  quiet 
shadow  orer  the  green  torf  in  front.  He  approached  yet  nearer,  and 
through  one  of  ue  windows,  by  a  single  bght  in  the  room,  he  saw 
EQinor  leaning  oyer  a  conch,  on  which  a  form  reclined,  that  his  heart, 
rather  than  his  sight,  told  him  was  his  once-adored  Madeline.  He 
stopped,  and  his  breath  beayed  thick ;— he  thought  of  their  common 
home  at  Grassdale  of  the  old  Manor-honse— of  the  little  parlour 
with  the  woodbine  at  its  casement— of  the  group  within,  once  so 
happy  and  light-hearted,  of  which  he  had  formerly  made  the  one 
most  buoyant,  and  not  least-loyed.  And  now  this  strange — this  deso* 
late  house — himself  estranged  from  all  once  regarding  him,—- (and 
those  broken-hearted,) — ^this  night  ushering  what  a  morrow! — he 
groaned  almost  aloud,  and  retreated  once  more  into  the  shadow  of  the 
trees.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  at  the  right  of  the  building  opened, 
and  EUinor  came  forth  with  a  quick  step. 

« «<  Come  in,  dear  Walter,"  said  she :  *<  Madeline  has  consented  to  see 
you — ^nay,  when  I  told  her  you  were  here,  and  desired  an  interview, 
she  paused  but  for  one  instant,  and  then  begged  me  to  admit  you.*' 

*  "  God  bless  her  I"  said  poor  Walter,  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  following  Ellinor  to  the  door. 

< "  You  will  find  her  greatly  changed !"  whispered  EUinor,  as  they 
gained  the  outer  hall ;  be  prepared.*' 

*  Walter  did  not  reply,  saye  by  an  expressiye  gesture ;  and  Ellinor 
led  him  into  a  room,  which  communicated,  by  one  of  those  glass  doors 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  old-fashioned  houses  of  country  towns,  with  the 
one  in  which  he  had  preyionsly  seen  Madeline.  With  a  noiseless  step, 
and  almost  holding  his  breath,  he  followed  his  fair  guide  through  this 
apartment,  and  he  now  stood  by  the  couch  on  which  Madeline  still 
reclined.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him — ^he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  with« 
out  daring  to  look  her  in  the  face ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  she 


*  ^  So  you  wished  to  see  me,  Walter  I    It  is  an  anxious  night  this 
for  aU  of  us.' 

*  ^  For  all  r  repeated  Walter,  emphatically ;  '<  and  for  me  not  the 
least !" 

^  '*  We  haye  known  some  sad  days  since  we  last  met  I"  renewed 
iladeline ;  and  there  was  another,  and  an  embarrassed  pause. 

*  <'  Madeline— dearest  Madeline  I"  said  Walter,  at  length  dropping 
on  his  knee ;  <<  you,  whom  while  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  so  fondly,  pas- 
sionately loyed ; — yon,  who  yet  are— who,  while  I  liye,  eyer  will  be, 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  me— say  but  one  word  to  me  on  this  uncer- 
tain and  dreadful  epoch  of  our  fate — say  but  one  word  to  me — say 
you  feel  you  are  conscious  that  throughout  these  terrible  events  /  haye 
not  been  to  blame — /  haye  not  willingly  brought  this  aflUction  upon 
our  house — least  of  all  upon  that  heart  which  my  own  would  haye 
forfeited  its  best  blood  to  presenre  from  the  slightest  eyil ; — or,  if  you 
will  not  do  me  this  justice,  say  at  least  that  you  forgiye  me  I" 

« «*  I  forgiye  you,  Walter  I  I  do  you  justice,  my  cousin  T*  replied 
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Madeline,  wilh  energy  ;  and  raisiiig  lienelf  tn  her  arm.  ^  It  ia  \m% 
since  I  have  felt  how  unreaaonable  il  waa  !•  tliiow  auY  bkine  vpon 
yoo— 4lie  mere  and  paaaiTe  instnunent  of  file.  If  I  nave  forborne 
to  see  you,  it  was  not  from  an  angry  feeling,  bat  fimn  %  rdnrtairt 
weakness.  God  bless  and  presenre  yon,  aiy  dear  eensiB !  I  know  tbat 
your  own  heart  has  bled  as  pioftisely  as  ours ;  and  it  was  bvt  this  daj 
that  I  told  my  &ther,  if  we  nevMr  met  again,  to  express  to  yon  soine 
kind  message  as  a  test  memorial  firom  me«  Don't  weep,  Walter  I  It  is 
A  fearful  thmg  to  see  mew  weep  I  It  is  only  onoe  that  I  hare  seen  km 
weep— that  was  Imig,  k>ng  ago  t  He  has  ne  tears  in  the  hour  of  drend 
and  danger.  Bnt  no  matter,  this  b  a  bad  world,  Walter,  aad  I  am 
tired  of  it.  Are  not  yon  ?-^ Why  do  yon  look  so  at  me,  ElUner  ?  I  am 
not  mad  I— Has  she  told  yon  that  I  am,  Walter  ?  Don't  belieTe  her  I 
Look  at  me  1 1  am  cafan  mid  ooUected!  Yet  to-morrow  is  ■  ■  O  GodI 
OGodI— if— ifl " 

<  Madeline  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  beeame  suddenly 
silent,  thottff^  only  for  n  short  time;  when  she  again  lifted  np  her  eyes, 
they  encountered  those  of  Widter ;  as,  thron^pi  those  blmding  and 
agonised  tears,  which  are  only  wmng  firem  the  grief  of  manhood,  he 
gazed  upon  that  &ce  on  which  nothing  of  herse^  save  the  jfrrine  and 
unearthly  expression  which  had  always  charaeterisod  her  leivelineis, 
was  left. 

<  <<  Yes,  Walter,  I  am  wearing  &st  away— fcst  beyond  the  power  of 
chance  I  Thank  God,  who  tempors  the]wmd  to.the  shorn  lamb,  if  the 
worst  happen,  vje  cannot  be  divided  long.    Ere  another  Sabbath  has 

Sassed,  I  may  be  with  him  in  Paradise  I     What  eanso  shall  we  th«i 
ave  for  regret  T* 

<  Ellinor  flnng  herself  on  her  sister's  neck,  sobbing  violendy. — 
<<  Yes,  we  shall  regret  yon  are  not  with  ns,  Ellinor ;  bnt  yon  will  alto 
soon  grow  tired  of  the  world ;  it  is  a  sad  place— it  is  a  wicked  place — 
it  is  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls.  In  onr  walk  to-day  lies  onr  desmiction 
for  to-morrow  I  You  will  find  this  soon,  Ellinor  I  And  you,  and  my 
father,  and  Walter,  too,  shall  join  ns  I  Hark  I  the  dock  strikes  !  By 
this  time  to-morrow  night,  what  triumph  !^-or  to  me  at  least  (sinking 
her  voice  into  a  whisper,  that  thrilled  through  the  very  bones  of  her 
listeners)  what  peace  I" 

^  Happily  for  all  parties,  this  distressing  scene  was  here  interrupted. 
Lester  entered  the  room  with  the  heavy  step  into  which  his  once  dne- 
tic  and  cheerful  tread  had  subsided. 

<  <<  Ha,  Walter  I''  said  he,  brreeolvtely  glancing  over  the  group ;  bnt 
Madeline  had  already  sprung  from  her  seat. 

<  «  Yon  have  seen  him  I — ^you  have  seen  him  I  And  how  does  he^ 
how  does  he  look  ?  But  that  I  know ;  I  know  his  brave  heart  does 
not  sink.  And  what  message  does  he  send  to  me  ?  And — and — ^teS 
me  all,  my  fiither  s  quick,  ouick  I" 

<  '<  Dear,  miserable  child  I— and  miserable  oM  man  t"  muttered  Les- 
ter, folding  her  in  his  arms ;  <*  bnt  we  ought  to  take  courage  and  com- 
fort from  him,  Madelhie.  A  hero,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  could  not  be 
more  finn-*even  more  oheerfhL  He  smiled  offceiH-his  old  smile ;  and 
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he  on]  J  left  tears  and  anxiety  to  us.  Bat  of  yon>  Madeline,  we  spoke 
mostly :  he  would  scarcely  let  me  say  a  word  on  any  thing  else.  Oh, 
vhat  a  kind  heart  I — what  a  noble  spirit  I  And  perhaps  a  chance  to* 
morrow  mav  quench  both.  But,  Crod  I  be  just,  and  let  the  avenging 
lightning  faSi  on  the  real  criminal,  and  not  blast  the  innocent  man  I" 

*  **  Amen  I*  said  Madeline  deeply. 

<  **  Amen  !"  repeated  Walter,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

*  **  Let  us  pray  I"  exclaimed  Lester,  animated  by  a  sudden  impulse^ 
and  lalliag  on  Us  knees*  The  whole  group  followed  his  example ; 
and  Lester  in  a  trembling  and  impassioned  voice,  poured  forth  an  ex- 
tempore prayer,  that  Justice  might  fall  only  where  it  was  dae.  Never 
did  that  majestic  and  pausing  Moon,  which  filled  that  lowly  room  as 
with  the  presence  of  a  spirit,  witness  a  more  impressive  adjuration,  or 
an  aadience  more  absorbed  and  rapt.  Full  streamed  its  holy  rays 
upon  the  now  snowy  locks  and  upward  countenance  of  Lester,  making 
his  venerable  person  more  striking  from  the  contrast  it  afforded  to  the 
dark  and  sunoumt  cheek — ^the  energetic  features,  and  chivalric  and 
earnest  head  of  the  young  man  beside  him.  Just  in  the  shadow,  the 
raven  locks  of  EQinor  were  bowed  over  her  dasped  hands,— nothing 
of  her  Ikce  visible ;  the  graceful  neck  and  heaving  breast  alone  distiA- 
gviahed  from  the  shadow ; — and,  hushed  in  a  deadi-like  and  solemn 
roposo,  the  parted  line  moving  inaudibly ;  the  eye  fixed  (m  vacancy ; 
the  wan  transparent  nands^  crossed  upon  her  bosom ;  the  light  shone 
witk  a  more  softened  and  tender  ray  upon  the  ^ed  but  idl-angelic 
form  and  countenance  of  her,  for  whom  Heaven  was  already  prepa- 
ring its  eternal  recompense  for  the  iUs  of  Earth !  " ' 

Let  us  condense  into  a  sentence  what  we  have  yet  to  say  of 
Eugene  Aram.  The  sudden  attachment  of  Madeline  for  Aram^ 
and  the  contrasted  character  of  the  two  sisters,  rather  unplea- 
santly recall  the  recollection  of  similar  scenes  in  the  Pirate. 
With  a  good  deal  of  the  G)rporal  we  could  have  dispensed,  and 
with  Dame  Darkmans  entirely,  as  a  disagreeable  excrescence 
on  the  story.  But  these  are  not  serious  drawbacks  to  our  plea- 
sore  ;  and  we  take  leave  of  Mr  Bulwer  with  a  wish  the  very 
reverse  of  Jaques — <  God  be  with  you.  Let's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can.' 
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TXTTiTHiN  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper  on  the  east ;  the  Oder 
^^  and  the  Carpathians  on  the  west;  with  the  Baltic  for  her 
northern,  and  the  Black  Sea  for  her  southern  boundaryi  lies 
what  once  was — Poland;  a  flat,  fertile  region,  irrigated  by 
numberless  rivers,  and  sustaining  more  than  20,000,000  of 
souls.  This  territory  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  race  of 
generous  princes  and  nobles ;  it  was  the  seat  of  learning ;  was 
the  earliest  modern  free  state  of  any  magnitude ;  and  for  centu- 
ries was  the  honoured  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Tar- 
tars from  the  east,  and  their  fiercer  brethren,  the  Turks,  from 
the  south.  Such  was  Poland — ^it  is  now  no  more  !  Its  disjoint- 
ed members  form  discontented  portions  of  the  three  states  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  while  its  brave  and  patriotic  sons 
yet  retain  the  superstition,  if  not  the  belief,  of  an  ultimate  na- 
tional reunion. 

The  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  gives,  in  as  far  as  its  scope  allows,  an  admirable  and  li- 
beral view  of  Poland ;  but  not  so  the  *  History ;'  which,  though 
very  well  arranged,  and  interspersed  with  many  useful  remarks, 
yet  is  written  with  so  very  strong  a  leaning  towards  Russia, 
and  so  remarkable  an  hostility  to  the  ancient  government  of 
Poland,  that  we  shall  make  no  further  apology  for  introducing 
some  few  sketches  of  our  own. 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  the  fabulous  details  of 
remote  Polish  history — with  the  exploits  of  the  Pagan  Dacal 
line  of  Cracus,  or  of  their  successors  the  Piasts.  These  last 
date  their  origin  from  a  certain  woodland  saint,  a  contemporary 
of  our  Alfred,  who,  during  a  famine,  though  extremely  poor, 
contrived,  by  the  assistance  of  two  gods,  daily  to  feed  the  chiefs 
of  his  nation,  then  assembled  for  the  election  of  a  duke.  The 
choice  naturally  fell  on  the  hospitable  saint ;  and  under  Miceis- 
las,  his  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation,  Christianity  was 
(A.D.  970)  introduced.     On  the   <selebration  of  their   new 
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religions  ceremonieSf  when  the  '  Gloria  tibi  Domini'  was  first 
cbanted  by  St  Adalbert,  the  Polish  nobles,  with  a  warlike  zeal, 
half  drew  their  sabres  in  token  of  their  readiness  to  defend  their 
faith ;  and  this  characteristic  costom  continued  till  within  the 
last  centory.  His  sncoessor  Boleslas,  <  the  lion-hearted,'  ex- 
tended his  dominions,  and  raised  his  dachy  into  a  kingdom ;  and 
Casimir,  ^the  Restorer,'  coming  from  the  far  convent  of  Clngni, 
added  yet  more  to  its  strength,  by  the  gift  of  wise  laws  and  in- 
atitntions ;  while,  by  the  introduction  of  his  brother  Benedic- 
tines, those  worthy  preservers  and  promoters  of  learning,  he 
softened  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  love  of  literature  for  which  they  have  ever  been  distin- 
goished.  Thus  began  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  stormy  times 
soon  followed.  A  Boleslas,  '  the  Destroyer,'  closed  a  riotous 
rrign,  by  affording  the  example  to  our  Henry  of  slaying  his 
prixnate  St  Stamslas  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  with  his  own 
hand*  But  Gregory  the  Seventh,  a  pope  litdo  likely  patiently 
to  endure  such  an  outrage,  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  placed 
his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and  degraded  it  to  its  former 
rank  of  a  duchy;  and  for  250  years  no  ruler  dared  assume  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  duke.  But  Poland  not  the  less  continued  to 
extend  her  conquests  and  her  reputation,  till  Duke  Boleslas, 
<  Wrymouth,'  the  great  conqueror  of  his  day,  exposed  his 
eountry  to  two  centuries  of  civil  wars  and  feuds,  by  dividing 
bis  dominions  amongst  his  four  sons ;  while  he  left  a  fifth,  as  he 
said,  with  a  malicious  anticipation  of  discord,  to  drive  the  four- 
wheeled  chariot.  During  tne  long  courses'  of  anarchy  which 
ensued,  tiie  Polish  character  acquired  that  spirit  of  warlike  in- 
subordination and  license,  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct; 
while  the  nobles  secured  an  official,  rather  than  a  feudal  inde- 
pendence, with  which  they  never  parted. 

At  length  (AD.  1295)  the  unhappy  country  was  re-united 
under  one  head,  who  resumed  the  title  of  king.  And  after 
a  few  unimportant  reigns,  Casimir  <  the  Great,'  the  contem- 
porary of  our  Edward,  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  a 
Lng  and  vigorous  reign,  resettied  the  loosened  institutions  of 
the  country.  He  adopted  the  wise  expedient  then  common  in 
Europe,  of  calling  into  political  existence  the  lower,  as  a  check 
upon  the  overgrown  power  of  the  higher  orders.  Accordingly, 
he  defined  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  composed  of  the  bishops 
and  great  officers  of  the  crown,  while  he  extended  and  confirm- 
ed the  powers  of  the  Diet,  or  assembly  of  the  people.  And  by 
the  aid  of  these  two  councils,  he  formed  a  general  oode  of  laws 
for  the  government  and  protection  of  all  classes,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest ;  and  thus  serfage  was  abolished,  an  end  put 
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to  the  open  oppreMioiis  of  the  nobletf  and  the  manieipftl  priTi-- 
leges  of  the  burghera  established.  He  abo  aicoaraged  agrieul-* 
tore  and  education ;  and  foanded,  or  reboilt^  nniyenities,  hospi- 
tals, churchety  towns»  and  fortresses.  Nor  was  trade  forgotten, 
though  its  enooararanent  may  not  have  sprang  from  the  purest 
notions  of  politieaf  economy;  for  it  was  love  for  the  beautiful 
Jewess,  the  celebrated  Esther,  that  led  him  to  grant  those  ins- 
mnnities  and  pririleges,  tiiat  attracted  diese  first  great  foctors 
of  Europe,  the  exiles  of  Jerusalem,  to  Poland ;  ipdiere  thej  hmye 
OYcr  since  remained,  and  multiplied  to  that  degree,  that  they 
now  form  one*dg^th  of  the  natbn. 

These  were  some  of  the  few  acts  of  Casimir  the  Great,  or,  as 
he  was  more  elorionsly  called,  *  the  Peasants'  King.'  He  re- 
established Poknd ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  no  son  ;  and  a 
Tain  desire  to  retain  the  sceptre  in  his  own  family,  led  him  to 
disregard  the  claims  of  the  remaining  male  branches  of  the 
House  of  Piast,  and  to  solicit  and  obtain  the  crown  for  Louis 
of  Hungary,  the  son  <tf  his  sister ;  at  the  costly  price  of  acknow- 
ledging the  arbitrary  right  of  the  nobles  to  elect  their  king, 
and  to  impose  special  terms  upon  him,  as  the  conditions  of  such 
election. 

In  this  spirit,  the  electors  made  terms  with  Louis,  who, 
fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  with  the 
unfurling  of  his  well-known  black  banner  a^dnst  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Joanna  of  Naples,  afforded  &e  Polish  magnates 
many  opjportunities  fbr  regaining  that  ascendency  which  the 
yigour  of  Casimir  had  shaken ;  and  after  the  death  of  Louis,  they 
stul  further  strengthened  their  privileges,  during  the  relaxation 
consequent  to  the  contested  claims  to  the  throne  of  his  two 
daughters.  The  Poles  at  length  rejected  the  elder,  and  chose 
the  youn^,  the  beautiful,  and  the  romantic  Hedwig.  Her  his- 
tory is  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Poland ;  and  as  a  saint,  as 
the  last  Piast,  and  the  wife  of  the  first  Jagellon,  it  may  not  be 
idle  to  preserve  some  faint  memory  of  her. 

Youog  as  she  was  when  elected  queen,  she  had  loved,  and 
been  affianced  to  'William  Duke  of  Austria.  His  image  was 
fixed  in  her  heart.  And,  when  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  share  its  honours  with  him,  with  whom  she 
had  from  childhood  shared  every  thought.  Her  letters  called 
upon  him  to  hasten  to  her  court ;  and  he  came,  loaded  with 
treasures,  and  full  of  hope.  But  the  nobles  of  Poland  had  other 
yiews.  They  barred  his  entrance  to  the  palace.  They  called  in 
a  rival,  Jagello  the  Lithuanian.  The  rough  heathen,  clad  in 
bear-skin,  and  educated  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  was  to  be 
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ftdarred  by  the  enunoiired  quaen  of  mxtoeii»  to  the  lumdiome, 
nfiaedf  and  Christian  duke,  to  whom  ebe  had  pledged  her  fiuth 
aad  her  afieetioiis.  She  waeaprisooer  within  her  pakce.  It  was 
in  Tain  that,  with  the  martial  mannen  of  the  age,  she  seized  a 
haldiet,  and  Towod  die  wonld  hew  down  the  bars  that  separated 
her  from  her  lover.  The  nobles  of  Poland  were  inflexible. 
The  Jagellon  c^bred  his  rich  Duchy  of  Lithuania  to  their  poll- 
Ileal  cnpidil^,  and  the  conTersion  of  himself,  and  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  their  religious  aeal.  Of  necessity,  the  romance  of  the 
Cur  Hedwig  yielded  to  the  duller  duties  of  the  queen.  She 
saw  and  heard  the  Lithuanian,  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent; 
iHmi  the  Austrian  mince,  having  lost  the  one  jewel  of  his 
heart,  rode  away  in  deipair,  and  scattered  in  the  streets  of  Cra« 
sow,  on  the  very  morning  which  gave  her  to  the  Lithuanian, 
dioae  other  jewds  which  he  believed  would  have  adorned  her  for 
himsrif.  Dull  years  rolled  an^y,  till  William  of  Austria  return- 
ed, and  the  days  passed  quicker.  But  the  Lithuanian  husband, 
seosaUe  of  his  own  social  defects,  listened  to  an  lafo,  whose 
danderous  accusations  fortunately  were  conveyed  to  the  ears  of 
the  mitt^aniflMNis  Hedwig,  who,  proud  of  her  virtuous  sacrifice, 
insisted  on  a  public  investigation.  The  result  was  most  honour- 
aUa  to  her  iiune ;  and,  according  to  Dlugoss,  the  accuser  was 
sentenced  publicly  to  place  himself  under  a  table,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  dog,  there  to  bark  three  several  times,  and  between 
eaeh  barking  to  declare  aloud  that  he  had  <  lied  like  a  dog.'  A 
sineular  punishment  for  scandal,  which,  with  many  flsgrant 
omiasioas,  continued  till  within  tl^  last  century. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  king  at  length  restored  at  her 
intreatiee  the  estates  and  caUle  of  some  of  his  subjects  upon 
which  he  had  seized,  she  said  with  much  feeling, '  The  cattle  are 
<  restored  indeed,  but  who  shdl  restore  the  tears  7 

We  return  to  drier  matters.  The  Piasts  became  extinct; 
but  they  had  laid  the  springs  for  great  deeds.  Under  their 
sway,  Christianity  had  been  introduced,  learning  encouraged, 
the  frame- work  of  a  representative  government  established,  a 
code  of  laws  ^gested,  and  a  liberal  i^rit  communicated  to  all 
the  institutiotis  of  the  country.  There  was  much  to  deplore  in 
the  state  of  the  poorer  peasantry ;  but  the  laws  of  Casimir  placed 
them  in  a  far  better  position  than  their  fellow-sufferers  in  the 
nations  around  them.  The  burghers  were  well  protected  by 
their  own  municipal  laws ;  and  there  being  no  feudal  system  to 
press  upon  the  energies  of  the  nation,  the  highest  offices  and  ho- 
nours, none  of  which  were  hereditary,  were  open  to  the  emula- 
tion and  industry  of  a  wider  class  in  Poland,  than  in  any  other 
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connirv  at  tliat  time  exittiog  in  Earope.*  And  the  much- 
blamed  privilege  of  royal  electioni  confined  as  it  then  was  within 
the  rojal  family,  was  neither  very  miachievoos  nor  very  different 
from  the  practice  in  other  statee* 

The  annexation  of  Lithuania  under  the  Jagellons,  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  Poland.  Her  arme  were  everywhere 
successful*  The  Teutonic  and  Livonian  knights  vrete  efiectually 
humbled,  and  their  territories  finally  annexed  to  the  kingdom. 
The  German  empire,  the  Muscorites,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Bohemians,  sufferedfrequent  deliBats;  and  were  often  glad  to  pur- 
chase the  protection  of  JPoland,  by  conferring  their  crowns  on  the 
royal  family  of  Jagellon.  The  Turks  also  received  from  Poland 
the  first  European  check  to  their  rictorious  careor.  Uladislas, 
the  second  Jagellon,  acquired  that  reputation  even  before  his 
twentieth  year,  that  the  Hunnrians,  forgetting  their  national 
jealousy,  added  their  crown  of  Uungarv  to  that  of  Poland ;  and 
in  recompense,  the  youthful  king,  conjointly  with  John  Corri- 
nus,  the  well-Imown  Huniades,  drove  Amurath  the  Second  back 
from  the  Danube,  and  compelled  him,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  re- 
linquish his  conquests.  Servia  and  Transylvania  were  freed, 
and  the  fall  of  Uonstantinople  delayed ;  but  Uladislas,  tempted 
by  ambition,  and  seduced  by  Papal  absolution,  broke  the  treaty ; 
and  he  carried  his  conquests  even  to  the  walls  of  Varna,  where 
Amurath  met  him  with  all  the  forces  of  his  empire.  The 
Polish  horse  pierced  through  the  Mahommedan  ranks,  and 
victory  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  for  the  Poles,  when  the 
Sultan,  drawing  the  broken  treaty  from  his  bosom,  and  raising 
it  to  Heaven,  in  the  presence  of  his  wavering  troops,  exclaimed, 
*  Christ !  if  thou  art  the  true  Gk>d,  avenge  thyself  and  me  of  the 
<  perfidy  of  thy  disciples  !'  The  youthful  ardour  of  Uladislas 
had  carried  him  too  far  into  the  fight ;  the  reanimated  Turks 
closed  around  him,  and  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  surrounded  by 
his  followers. 

Under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Carimir,  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  again  bestowed  on  the  Jagellons ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  event  of  this  long  reign  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  representative  system  ;  by  chwging  the  writ 


*  These  advantages  were  not  imagiDary,  for  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated names  of  the  Polish  records  of  this  and  the  following  century 
were  peasants:  amongst  them  were  Dantiscus,  who  was  an  ambas- 
sador m  this  countrv;  Janicki,  who  was  crowned  poet-laureate  at 
Rome,  by  Clement  the  Seventh ;  and  Kromer>  who  rose  to  the  high 
dignity  of  Prince  Bishop  of  Cracow. 
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of  rammoiis  from  ihe  Idngy  by  Tirtoe  of  whieh  Iho  mombers 
of  iho  diet  had  hitherto  assembled^  into  a  writ  of  election  ad- 
dreMed  to  the  dietinet,  or  aMembUes  of  the  representatives  of 
the  palatinates,  who  accordingly  choee  their  nuncios  to  the  ge« 
Bcral  diet.  The  benefits  of  this  rather  clomsy  imitation  of 
England  Vere  materially  lessened,  or  destroyed,  by  an  over* 
jealoQs  proriso,  which  rigidly  confined  each  noncio  to  the 
special  instructions  he  received  from  his  dietine;  whereby  the 
sdvantages  of  free  general  discussion,  of  individual  ambition, 
and  of  broad  national  legislation,  were  lost;  and  since  the  diet- 
ines  were  under  the  control  of  the  magnates,  the  nuncio  became 
little  better  than  a  powerful  and  di^uised  tool  in  their  interest; 
or,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  was  the  powerful  noble,  or  mag^ 
nate  himself^  Thus,  this  favourable  opportunity  for  establishing 
substantial  freedom  in  Poland  was  lost — for  there  was  no  real 
separadon  of  estates ;  since  the  diet  and  the  senate,  having  a 
common  source,  had  a  community  of  interests ;  and  all  the  power 
which  the  crown  lost  when  it  resigned  the  writ  of  summons,  went 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  nobles,  instead  of  the  creation  of  a  third 
estate^  by  which  the  variable  weights  of  the  other  two  might 
have  been  adjusted.  Poland  was  thus  without  a  balance,  and  her 
prosperity  dependant  on  the  casual  vigour  of  her  kings* 

In  those  days,  the  crown  was  the  natural  protector  of  the  lower 
orders ;  and  the  next  reign  afforded  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
loss  of  royal  authority,  in  the  selfish  abrogation  by  the  diet  of 
those  humane  laws  by  which  Casimir  the  Great  had  defended  the 
peasants,  who  now  again  became  serfs.  The  crown  lost  also  the 
more  brilliant  than  useful  privilege  of  making  peace  and  decla« 
ring  war  at  its  own  pleasure.  The  other  prerc^tives  were  suc- 
cessively undermined^  by  the  specious  misinterpretations  which 
it  suited  the  ambition  of  the  henceforth  united  diet  and  senate 
to  make,  of  the  old  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  till  at 
length  all  power,  or  rather  anarchy,  vested  in  one  order  of 
the  state — the  nobles.  But  Poland  was  still  every  where  suc- 
cessful and  respected ;  and  the  long,  able,  and  victorious  reigns 
of  the  Sigismonds,  restrained  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles* 
Under  these  two  successive  kings,  the  sovereignty  of  Molda* 
via,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  wrested  from  the 
Turks ;  and  the  authority  of  Poland  spread  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  walls  of  Smolensko.  It  was  also  during  their 
reigns  that  the  Reformation  entered  Poland,  where  it  was 
met  by  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  And 
towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Sigismond's  reign,  when 
changes  might  be  feared,  the  nobles  of  the  different  persuasions 
met  together,  for  the  express  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  their 
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retpactive  eomniaDitieB  the  firte  exereiw  and  profeetkHi  of  their 
tenets.  The  preamble  to  their  accord,  *  Noe  dksideiitefl  de  reli- 
^  gione,' originated  the  name  of  Disndeni;  which  waeafterwarda  aa 
mtich  misimd  as  the  accord  itself  waa  oontraTcned — for  their 
agreement  ran  thne :  <  We  who  difler,  (not  yon,  who  are  a  di»* 

<  eenter,  a  schiamaticy)  but  we  who  differ  in  religiooa  beHef,  pro* 
^  miae  mntnally  for  oarselves,  and  for  our  socceaaora,  nerer  \m 

<  arm  for  any  difference  of  religion,  or  to  allow  aueh  diflbreiioo  to 
^  derogate  from  oar  common  ri^ta  of  eitisenahip.'  Sigiamond  the 
Second  died  without  issue ;  he  was  snspected  of  anti-papal  notiona; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  strongly  urged  to  throw  off  hia 
allegiance  to  the  See  of  Rome,  upon  Uiat  rery  question  of  a  dirorce 
which  produced  such  lasting  effects  in  this  country.  Bat  Sigis* 
mond's  scruples  were  greater,  or  his  passions  less  unbridled, 
than  our  Henry's.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Poland  would  at  thn 
moment  probably  have  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  hare  been  considered  tlM  great  northern  Protest* 
ant  power ;  for  the  younger  wife  he  courted  might  have  given 
him  an  heir,  and  the  crown  which  had  devolved  to  him  with 
scarcely  the  form  of  an  election,  might  have  been  rendered,  by 
his  prudence,  hereditary  in  his  family.  But  it  was  ordered 
otherwise ;  and,  with  Sigismond  the  Second,  the  male  line  of 
the  royal  Jagellons  closed,  and  with  it  the  real  prosperity  of 
Poland. 

A  belief  in  the  warlike  achievements  of  the  Poles  is  so  com* 
mon,  that  we  cannot  resist  adducing  some  proofs  of  their 
attainments  in  more  worthy  pursuits.  At  the  accession  of  the 
Jagellons,  Poland  held  ^  daring,  gallant  rank  amongst  her 
neighbours ;  but  at  the  close  of  that  admirable  dynasty  she  oo> 
cupied  a  prominent  station  in  the  face  of  Europe.  Her  autho* 
rity  was  obeyed  within  the  broad  limits  whioh  we  pointed 
out  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Her  armies  were 
well  appointed,  well  maintained,  and  well  paid.  Her  courts 
of  law  were  open  to  all,  and  without  taint ;  and  her  liberty, 
though  great,  had  not  vet  degenerated  into  license.  The  flou- 
rishing state  of  her  civilisation  is  established  by  the  fact,  that  the 
University  of  Cracow*  alone  possessed  no  less  than  fifty  print- 
ing-presses, at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sigismond ;  whilst  ten 
times  that  number  were  distributed  over  eighty  other  Polish 


*  Copernicus  wag  a  member  of  this  University ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  diet  or  his  country  by  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  its  coinage ;  thus  afFordinga  second  point  of 
retembianQe  to  hit  great  follower,  ovx  iUastrious  master  of  the  mint. 
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tovBS.  The  fraito  may  be  gmthered  from  De  Thou,  wbo  calls 
PoUmd  *  Un  pays  fertile,  plein  de  yillee,  de  chateaux,  &c., 

*  rempli  d'une  noblene  oourageuaei  qui  joint  ordiDairement 
'  Pamoor  dee  lettree  k  rcxeroioe  dee  armea.'  And  when  he 
deettibea  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  nobles  who  came  to  con- 
doct  Henry  of  Anjoa  to  their  country,  he  adds,  *  On  ne  pent 

*  exprimer  r^tonneaent  de  to«t  le  people  qoand  il  Tit  ces  am* 

*  baasadeors  avec  dee  robes  longnes,  des  bonnets  de  fonrrore,  des 

*  sabres  des  fleehes  et  des  carquois ;  mais  Tadmiration  fut  extreme 
''lorsqa'on  vit  la  snmptnosite,  de  leurs  ^qnipages,  les  fourreaox 

<  de  lenrs  sabres  gamis  de  pierreries,  les  bride%  les  selles,  les 

*  hoasses  de  leur  cheranx  enrichies  de  mdme,  et  nn  air  d'assa* 

*  ranee  et  de  dignite  qui  les  distinguait  sup^rienrement :  ce 

<  qa'on  remarqoa  le  plus  ee  fht  leur  facility  de  s'^noncer  en 
'  Latin,  en  Prancais,  en  Allemand,  et  en  Italian ;  les  quatre  Ian* 
'  goes  leur  fttaient  aussi  familidree  que  la  langue  m£me  de  leur 
'  pays.  U  ne  se  trouva  k  la  cour  que  deux  hommes  de  condition 
'  qui  possent  leur  rftpondre  en  Latin,  le  Baron  de  Millan,  et  le 

*  Marquis  de  Castelman  Maurissidre.    lis  parlaient  noire  langue 

*  avec  tant  de  purete,  qu'on  les  cut  plnt6t  pris  pour  des  hommes 

<  tAtirkm  8ur  la  bord  de  la  Seine,  et  de  la  Loire,  que  pour  des  ha- 

*  bitans  des  contr6es  qu'arrose  la  Vistule  oule  Dnieper;  ce  qui 

*  fit  grande  honte  k  nos  courtisans,  qui  ne  savaient  rien,  mais 

*  qui  sont  ennemis  declares  de  tout  ce  qu'on  appelle  science ; 

<  aussi  quand  les  nouveaux  hdtes  les  interrc^^eaient,  ils  ne  r6- 
^  pondaient  que  par  des  signes,  on  en  roogissant/ 

As  a  further  testimony,  Muretns,  in  discussing  the  relative 
Bterary  merits  of  the  Foles  and  the  Italians  of  those  days, 
says,  *  Pra  gli  Italian!  si  trovera  appena,  la  centesima  parte  che 

*  stiidt  il  Latino  e  che  abbia  il  gusto  delle  science,  owero  fra  i 
^  Polacehi,  un  gran  numero  possiede  d  perfezione  le  due  lingue, 
^  e  ha  un  trasporto  talmente  deciso,  par  le  scienze,  e  per  le  arte 
^  che  vi  consacra  la  loro  intiera  esistensa.'  And  Kromer,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  his  conntrjrmen,  published  in  1574,  accounts  for 
their  proficiency  in  knowledge,  so  surprising  to  De  Thou,  by 
telling  us, — '  Que  toute  la  noblesse  ainsi  que  la  bourgeoisie  en- 

voient  leurs  enfans,  aux  CoUdges  pour-y-apprendre  la  langue 
Latine ;  plusienres  d'entre  eux  out  des  maitres  particuliers.  Les 
filles  nobles  on  bourgeoises  apprennent  le  Polonais  et  le  Latin, 
dans  les  Couvens  des  religieuses.  lis  acqui^rent,  en  tr^  pen 
de  temps,  une  connaissance  parfiute  de  la  langue  du  pays 
QuMls  visitent.    lis  imitent  facilement  la  manidre  d'etre  et  de 
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<  par  suite  de  leur  service  militaire.     De  temps  immemorial 

<  leurs  habitations  sont  dispersees  tant  dans  les  bois  que  dans  les 

<  champs.     Chacun  dans  son  ch&tean  ou  maison  s'occupe  du 

<  manage  et  de  lacbasse;  leurs  femmes  sont^conomes,  prennent 

<  soir  de  la  cuisine,  et  font  la  toile,  except^  celles  de  la  haute 

<  classc.     Les  femmes  voyagent  dans  les  voitures  convertes  et 

<  les  hommes  ordinairement  a  chevaL    Lee  plus  pnissana  sont 
*  entour6s  d'nne  petite  noblesse  habill^  de  drap»  de  raeme  con- 

<  leur/ 

Such  was  Poland  under  the  Jagellons*  It  was  her  misfor- 
tune to  lose  this  wise  and  nearly  hereditary  line  of  princes  at  a 
time  when  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  when  the 
ferment  in  men's  minds,  consequent  to  the  developement  of  that 
great  point  of  departure  in  modem  civilisation,  the  invention  of 
printing,  was  at  its  height — when  all  rights  and  opinions  were 
questioned.  But  if  it  be  a  reproach  to  the  Poles  that  their 
too  strongly  indulged  jealousy  of  kings  led  to  anarchy,  they 
may  retort  upon  Europe,  and  say,  that  with  the  exception  of 
England,  the  rest  sank  under  the  blight  of  despotism.  From 
the  demise  of  the  Jagellons,  Poland  rapidly  decayed.  Inno- 
vation followed  upon  innovation ;  the  crown  was  left  without 
power,  and  the  people  without  defence.  The  mode  of  election 
was  forthwith  changed.  Hitherto  it  had  been  conducted  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  state,  and  by  deputies  from  the  nobles ;  hence- 
forth, all  the  nobles,  that  is,  from  1  to  200,000  persons,  were  to 
assemble  in  arms  in  the  vast  plain  beyond  Warsaw  to  elect  their 
king.  Each  palatinate  had  its  proper  station,  and  each  magnate 
came  followed  by  his  thousands.  Tents  were  pitched,  and  banners 
waved  around,  while  all  were  in  their  brightest  armour.  The 
sight,  no  doubt,  was  animating  and  imposing,  but  it  was  irra- 
tional, and  out  of  order :  it  could  not  come  to  good.  Nor  did 
it ;  for,  on  the  very  first  occasion,  though  there  was  no  lack  of 
candidates,  the  very  worst,  Henry  of  Anjou,  was  chosen,  and  for 
the  worst  reasons; — because  he  offered  to  submit  to  thegreatest  in- 
roads upon  the  royal  authority,  and  beqauseho  bribed  Poland  with 
offers  of  alliance,  of  protection,  and  of  subsidies  from  France. 
These  two  evils,  the  deranging  the  little  balance  of  power  yet 
jleft  in  the  state,  and  the  selling  of  its  crown  for  foreign  protec- 
tion, combined  together  to  ruin  Poland.  By  the  first,  the 
peasants  and  the  king  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  100,000  noble 
rulers,  who  soon  drove  the  one  to  disaffection  and  rebellion; 
the  other  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  ruling  by  faction, 
by  corrupt  influence,  or  by  foreign  aid;  while  by  the  second 
evil,  those  states  which  supplied  kings  or  candidates  to  Poland, 
Acquired  a  right  or  a  custom  of  iuterfering  in  her  electionsi  and 
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thence  in  her  internal  affairs ;  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
nation  was  compromised,  and  the  integrity  of  too  many  of  her 
sons  corrupted.  And  yet  the  very  existence  of  these  evils  gave 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  energies  of  the  nation,  and 
shed  abroad  a  blaze  of  glory  that  for  a  time  concealed  its  decay. 
The  emulation  of  her  thousands  of  rulers  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  path  to  the  most  glittering  honours— even  to 
the  crown  itself — was  open  to  all.  But  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  commonwealth  were  separated.  Faction,  war, 
and  military  glory,  were  the  sole  steps  to  power,  and  became 
its  strongest  securities.  Even  the  crown  itself  found  in  them 
its  surest  defence.  Thus  the  real  strength  of  the  nation — the 
results  of  peace,  industry,  and  education — were  neglected  or  de- 
spised ;  though  the  rival  chieftains,  in  their  pursuit  of  power, 
spread  the  renown  of  their  country  far  and  wide. 

Henry  of  Anjou,  reeking  with  the  perfidy  of  the  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  was  as  little  likely  to  observe  the  conditions 
npon  which  he  had  received  the  crowui  as  were  the  nobles  of 
Poland  to  submit  to  his  usurpations.  Wherefore,  after  a  few 
months'  contentions,  he,  in  disguise,  and  as  a  deserter,  ran  away 
from  his  elective  kingdomy  to  incur  yet  greater  disgrace  in  his 
hereditary  dominions.  His  successor,  Stephen  Batory,  who  had 
raised  himself  from  a  low  station  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Tran- 
sylvania, was,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  the  electors  of  Poland, 
preferred  to  a  long  list  of  royal  and  imperial  rivals.  His  short 
and  vigorous  administration  maintained  Poland  erect ;  but  at 
his  death,  the  weak  expedient  of  buying  foreign  aid,  by  the 
election  of  a  foreign  king,  was  again  attempted.  Sigismond  of 
Sweden  was  chosen ;  and,  during  the  three  generations  that  the 
house  of  Vasa  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  her  ruin  was  assured. 
This  election,  too,  first  witnessed  the  shame  of  a  civil  war  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom  between  the  rival  candidates.  The  low 
state  of  the  royal  authority  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  of 
this  king  being  compelled  by  his  nobles  publicly  to  ask  their 
pardon  ^om  the  throne,  for  having  infringed  his  elective  com- 
pact ;  whilst  his  too  powerful  subject  Zamoyski,  retiring  from 
the  successive  route  of  the  Walachians,  the  Tartars,  the  Turks^ 
and  the  Transylvanians,  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
assembled  diet,  who  rose  uncovered  at  his  approach.  But 
though  the  king's  authority  was  thus  curbed  at  home,  his  gene- 
rals were  not  the  less  successful  abroad,  and  by  their  victories 
shook  the  empires  of  Germany,  of  Muscovy,  and  of  the  Turks. 
They  even  placed  a  son  of  Sigismond's  on  the  throne  of  Mos- 
coW|  and  brought  away  the  conquered  Czar,  and  his  brother, 
prisoners  to  Warsaw.    And  Chodkowietz,  in  1632,  meeting  the 
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Grand  Signor  Oiman  before  Chotsim,  at  the  head  of  300,000 
men,  drove  him  back,  routed  and  dbhonoared,  to  Constantinople, 
there  to  be  strangled  by  his  Janiearies;  while  the  veteran  Polish 
hero,  exerting  nature  beyond  her  powers,  fell  dead  on  the  field 
of  his  victory,  unwounded  and  undaunted.  But  these  glories 
added  only  to  the  strength  of  the  victorious  magnates  ;  and 
those  renowned  warriors,  long  aoeustomed  to  suecess  and  the 
dbcipline  of  the  camp,  forgot,  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority 
over  their  own  domains,  that  they  were  not  longer  command- 
ing in  an  enemy's  country.  The  great  conqueror  Zamoyski, 
returning  to  his  native  province,  created  a  Majorat  for  his  family, 
founded  an  university,  and  built  a  fortress;— three  apt  illustra^ 
tions  of  that  spirit  of  aristocracy,  patriotism,  and  license,  which 
mark  the  Polbh  magnate.  Others  did  so  likewise,  and  counted 
the  number  of  their  followers  and  serft  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands ;  while  the  sovereign  and  the  poorer  classes,  the 
two  extremes  of  society,  daily  lost  power* 

Uladislas,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sigismond,  had  more 
energy  than  his  father;  but  the  bonds  of  the  nobles,  now 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  bishops, 
were  not  to  be  broken.  An  union  of  oppressive  tyranny  and 
intolerant  persecution,  drove  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  into 
rebellion.  It  was  in  vain  that  Uladislas  used  every  effort  to 
protect  his  oppressed  subjects,  till  at  length,  wearied  out  with 
baffled  efforts  in  their  favour,  he  bitterly  saked  the  Cossacks, 
*  Have  you  no  sabres  ?* — a  singular  address  for  a  king  to  make 
to  his  subjects ;  but  little  out  of  character  in  Poland,  where  a 
fresh  innovation  had  now  arisen  in  the  practice  of  armed  con- 
federations for  the  redress  of  grievances,  or  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  new  law.  The  king's  words  were  not  thrown  on  the 
wind.^  An  avenger  arose,  the  terrible  Bogdan,  who  had  suf- 
fered intolerable  oppression  from  the  Jewish  agent  and  steward 
of  a  magnate,  and  whose  complaints  had  been  scorned,  fled  to 
the  desert,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  multitude  of  Tartars 
and  Cossacks,  swept  pitilessly  over  the  proud  land  where  he 
had  received  no  mercy.  The  Polish  armies  were  annihilated ; 
a  servile  war  excited ;  thousands  of  peasants  were  carried  off  into 
slavery;  and  the  Ukraine  and  its  invaluable  infantry,  which  had 
formed  the  strength  of  the  Polish  armies,  lost  for  ever. 

Common  sense,  as  well  as  common  justice,  seemed  to  have 
deserted  Poland.  The  functions  of  the  diet  were  at  an  end ; 
for  now  was  commenced  a  practice  of  introducing  angry  ques- 
tions, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  all  transaction 
of  business.     ^  Souffler  dans  la  ruche,  pour  mettre  les  mouches 
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^  en  fbm/  became  a  by- word  to  express  tbts  practice.  As  an 
example  of  their  method  of  non-transacting  afiairs,  Rnlhiertf 
has  given  ns  the  following  carious  scene : — *  Sons  le  rdgne  de 
'  Ladislas  IV.  le  dernier  jour  de  la  dicte  s'6tant  pass^  avant 

*  qn'on  e6t  rien  concla,  le  roi  ne  voolut  pas  siparer  rassembl6e* 

*  £t  cependant,  nne  ancienne  loi  qni  a  ponr  object  de  pr^venir 
'  la  trop  longae  dorie  de  chaqae  stance,  et  de  proportionner  k 

*  cette  dar6e  Inattention  qae  peavent  soutenir  les  esprits  d'une 
'  trempe  commnne,  d^fendait  de  rien  traiter  anx  lumi^res.     On 

*  resta  dans  les  t^nSbres,  chacun  prenant  son  repos,  assis  k  son 

*  rang,  etil  arriva  ce  que  les  romans  les  plos  fabuleux  n'oseraient 

*  imag^er;  nn  s^nat  et  nne  di^te  resterent  assembl^s^  chacun 

*  endormi  k  sa  place,  prfesid^  par  un  roi  endormi  sur  son 
« tr6ne.'* 

Such  proceedings  were  a  natural  prelude  to  the  exercise  ot 
the  Kberwn  vetOy  which  followed  (1652)  in  the  next  reign.  From 
the  moment  this  most  absurd  practice  was  introduced,  by  which 
all  legislative,  and  much  of  the  executive  power  was  at  the  meroy 
of  any  individual  nuncio,  there  was  an  end  of  all  real  govern* 
ment  in  Poland ;  she  reeled  on,  drunken  and  desperate, — a  prey 
to  the  factious  passions  of  her  nobles,  and  to  the  devastating  at- 
tacks of  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Uladislas  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  weak  and  bigoted  John  Casimir ; 
who,  yieldine  to  the  Tartars,  the  Cossacks,  the  Turks,  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  Swedes,  fled  from  his  throne  and  his  country; 
while  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden  ruled  over  his  conquered 
dominions  from  Courland  to  the  Carpathians. 

Thus  then  Poland  for  the  first  time  lay  prostrate  in  the  dust; 
but  her  energies  were  not  yet  exhausted.  John  Casimir  re- 
covered from  his  panic;  his  nobles  rallied  around  him;  the 
invaders  were  expelled ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  terri* 
tories  of  Poland  restored  by  the  peace  of  Oliva.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Russia  seized  her  first  Polish  prize^  by  securing  the 
country  she  had  conquered  to  the  east  of  the  Dwina.  Still 
many  rich  provinces  were  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  republic ; 
and  scarcely  an  evil  can  be  named  that  did  not  now  afflict  this 
devoted  land.  Foreign  invasions,  a  servile  war,  civil  strife,  re- 
lifiious  discord,  triumphant  Jesuits,  a  mutinous  soldiery,  a  pen- 
nUess  treasury,  and  an  annihilated  government,  presented  an 
aspect  so  desperate,  that  the  unhappy  king,  who  had  in  an  evil 
moment  of  ambition  exchanged  his  cardmal's  bat  for  a  crown» 
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novf  exchaDged  that  crown  for  a  monk's  cowl,  in  a  convent  in 
France. 

The  election  of  his  successor,  Michael  Koribath,  was  carried 
by  the  nobles  in  sheer  derision  of  the  kingly  office.  The  wretch- 
ed half-witted  youth,  on  hearing  his  own  name  pass  in  shouts 
from  palatinate  to  palatinate,  fled  from  the  field  of  election  in 
dismay.  But  the  nobles  dragged  him  back,  and  when  he  be- 
sought them  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  save  him  from  their  crown  of 
thorns,  they  exclaimed,  with  sarcastic  deference,  ^  Most  serene 
<  king,  you  shall  reign.'  It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  reign  thua 
commenced  was  one  continued  scene  of  anarchy.  And  yet  the 
warlike  genius  of  Poland  was  inextinguishable ;  for  during  this 
convulsed  period,  John  Sobieski,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men, 
kept  in  check  the  undivided  powers  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
accomplished  that  campaign  which  Europe,  though  accustomed 
to  the  exploits  of  Turenne  and  of  Cond^,  with  universal  ap- 
plause denominated  ^  the  miraculous.'  Two  years  later,  when 
the  miserable  king  was  expiring  at  Lembourg  from  the  effects 
of  a  gluttonous  debauch,  Sobieski,  with  an  army  scarcely  equal- 
ing the  number  of  the  slain,  left  40,000  Mussulmen  dead  on 
the  once  more  renowned  plains  of  Kotzim. 

This  victory  won  him  the  crown ;  for  the  king  having  died  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  the  French  and  the  Austrian  factions 
being  nearly  balanced,  a  palatine  who  harangued  upon  the  be* 
nefits  to  be  expected  from  a  native  king,  was  gladly  heard ;  and 
the  cry  of  <  a  Piast,  a  Piast,  and  God  bless  Poland,'  arose  from 
the  thronged  plain,  and  was  re-echoed  by  that  of  ^  Sobieski, 
*  Sobieski,  for  ever.'  Thus  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  became 
John  the  Third  of  Poland.  His  victories  yet  live  in  the  memo- 
ry, though  not  in  the  gratitude,  of  Europe.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that  John  Sobieski  and  his  Poles  delivered  Vienna  when 
the  emperor  Leopold  fled  in  dismay  from  its  walls,  then  batter- 
ed and  surrounded  by  300,000  of  the  flower  of  Turkey; — 
knows  that  in  1683  he  charged  and  routed,  and  utterly  destroyed 
this  locust  host,  and  that  from  that  day  forth  the  crescent 
grew  pale;  but  that  Maria  Theresa,  when  within  less  than 
ninety  years  she  seized  upon  Gallicia,  forgot  it  was  from  the 
capital  of  that  very  province  that  Sobieski  issued  forth  to  the 
salvation  of  her  empire.  But  glorious  soldier  as  he  was,  like 
many  of  that  class,  Sobieski  was  only  a  soldier :  he  could  sub- 
due the  Turks,  and  make  Poland  admired  by  foreign  states,  but 
her  internal  maladies  were  beyond  his  cure ;  and,  after  maJung 
some  few  ineffectual  attempts  at  reformation  of  abuses,  and 
other  equally  vain  efforts  at  securing  a  succession  in  his  own 
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familjT)  the  warrior  king  retired  to  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits; — not  a  little  interrupted  by  that  wife,  by  whom, 
though  we  find  him  ever  addressing  her  in  his  letters  as  <  Seule 
'joie  de  mon  ame,  oharmante  et  bien  aimee  Mariette,'  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  was  poisoned.  Zaluski  found  him  wri- 
thing in  agony,  and  sobbing  as  he  expii'ed,  ^  Is  there  no  one 
to  avenge  my  death  ?' 

We  now  approach  the  last  stage  of  Poland's  degradation.  The 
anarchy,  the  oppression,  the  misgovernment,  the  religious  per- 
secutions,  and  foreign   invasions,  su£fered   under   the  Vasas, 
though  afflicting  and  ruinous^  were  relieved  by  bright  traits  of 
valour,  patriotism,  and  martial  glory.     Now  all  was  to  be  sunk 
in  one  absorbing  mass  of  weak,  frivolous,  and  corrupted  decrepi- 
tude.   Poland  died  with  John  Sobieski.    We  hurry  through  the 
disgraceful  era  of  the  two  Saxon  prince*    Their  introduction 
to  the  republic  was  ushered  in  by  the  outrageous  presence  of  a 
Saxon  force  to  overawe  the  already  venal  elections.     A  Saxon 
force  also  was  retained  at  Warsaw  for  the  support  of  the  first 
king,  who  was  not  the  less  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
eagle  flight  of  Charles  XII.     But  Pultowa  restored  Frederick 
Augustus,  and  gave  the  first  opening  to  Russian  influence  and 
domination  in  Poland.    The  Saxon  princes  leagued  with  Russia 
against  the  liberties  of  their  adopted  country.     The  parties  to 
this  league  had  diverse  views,  and  far  different  means ;  the  one, 
a  king  who  exchanged  his  finest  regiment  of  dragoons  for 
twelve  China  vases,  sought  by  narrow  court  intrigues,  by  cor- 
ruption and  other  vulgar  expedients,  to  cheat  the  Poles, — not  of 
their  license,  but  of  their  liberties,  and  to  substitute  a  common* 
place  despotism ;  the  other,  an  emperor  who,  to  acquire  informa- 
tion, had  laboured  in  foreign  lands  as  a  common  artisan,  now 
aimed  with  an  indefinite  ambition  at  that  commanding  influence 
in  the  councils  of  bis  falling  neighbour  which  he  might  turn  at 
some  future  day  to  the  profit  of  Russia.  In  the  sequel,  the  king 
corrupted  his  subjects  without  adding  to  his  own  authority j 
while  the  czar  acquired  an  ascendency  in  Courland  and  a  pre- 
scriptive  footing  in  Poland.     This  influence  was  greatly  in- 
creased at  the  succeeding  election,  when  a  Muscovite  army,  in 
opposition  to  the  Poles,  who  had  duly  elected  Stanislas  Leczynski, 
placed  Frederick  Augustus  II.  on  the  throne,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.    Under  this  weak  king,  and  his  corrupt  ana  luxurious 
minister,  Bruhl,  Poland  became  little  more  than  the  humble 
dependant  of  Russia.   As  the  one  country  descended,  so  did  the 
other  mount  in  the  scale  of  political  importance;  and  they 
were  signs  of  evil  augury  for  Poland,  when  her  two  rising  neigh- 
bours, the  Elector  of  Brandenberg  on  the  one  flank,  and  the 
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Czar  of  Mtwcory  on  tbe  other,  assumed  their  titles  of  King  of 
Prussia,  and  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  from  territories  yet  sub- 
ject to  the  republic. 

Peter  the  Great  did  much  for  Russia,  but  he  also  left  much 
undone :  he  valued  mechanical,  military,  and  commercial  arts, 
and  he  therefore  introduced  them  into  hu  country ;  but  that 
which  he  neither  valued  nor  understood, — morals,  manners,  jus- 
tice, and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, — he  left  as  degraded 
and  perverted  as  he  found  them.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
Russia,  and  the  punishment  of  her  neighbours,  that  she  has  be- 
come powerful  and  corrupted  without  being  civilized ;  and  thqs 
the  death  of  Peter  was  followed  by  a  series  of  barbarian  revolutions, 
which,  for  a  while,  checked  the  progress  of  Russian  ambition. 
The  wife  of  a  Livonian  common  soldier  became  the  servant  of 
a  Swedish  clergyman,  whose  service  she  left  to  follow  the  camp, 
where  she  reached  the  bed  of  a  Russian  general ;  from  whence 
she  ascended  to  that  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and,  having  become  his 
wife,  she  was  at  his  death  declared  Regent  of  Russia.  That 
Russian  general,  who  so  ceded  this  Recent  to  his  Emperor,  rose 
from  the  rank  of  buffoon  in  the  guards'  barracks  to  b6  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  Czar,  and  to  become  his  first  general  and  his 
greatest  subject  Such  were  Catherine  and  Menzikof ;  and  such 
have  been  many  others  who  have  directed  the  councils  of  Rus- 
sia. From  the  lowest  dust  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  and  from 
thence  to  Siberia  or  the  wheel,  ar^  ^n  Russia,  transitions  as 
sudden  as  those  of  her  climate.  Menzikof,  on  the  point  of  a 
double  alliance  with  the  imperial  family,  and  with  one  foot  on 
the  steps  of  the  ducal  throne  of  Courland,  was  hurried  by  the 
Dolgorouckis  to  the  farthest  wilds  of  Siberia ;  there  to  subsist  by 
the  labour  of  those  two  children  whom  another  week  would 
have  placed  in  imperial  sheets.  The  same  fate  overtook  the 
Dolgorouckis ;  for  one  dark  night  hurled  them  from  the  palace 
to  the  dungeon ;  from  whence,  after  groaning  in  utter  soutude, 
*-— the  father  and  uncle,  the  son  and  the  nephew, — all  ignorant 
of  each  other's  fate  and  existence, — ^wbo  eleven  years  before 
had  parted  in  the  palace,  were  brought  forth  to  meet  for  the 
first  and  last  time  at  the  scaffold  and  the  rack.  The  para- 
mour of  Anne,  the  low-born  Biren,  too,  who  sent  them  there,  and 
who  in  nine  years  put  to  death  more  than  as  many  thousand 
persons,  after  being  proclaimed  Duke  of  Courland  by  those 
very  nobles  who  formerly  had  refused  to  enrol  him  ftm^t^ng 
their  number,  was  sent  to  languish  in  a  Siberian  cell,  the  plan 
of  which  had  been  designed  by  his  successful  rival,  Munich; 
whom  a  fourth  revolution,  which  placed  Elizabeth  on  the  slip- 
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p0ry  tbfMe)  sent  to  oeeopy  that  rery  prison  he  had  so  malici- 
oody  built  for  his  rival.* 

The  death  of  Elisabeth  iu  1672  was  rapidly  followed  by  a 
fifth  reTolotioD.  Catherine  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  full  of  beauty  and 
intelligence,  had  been  married  at  fourteen  to  her  half-witted  kins- 
flMui,  Peter,  the  acknowledged  heir  of  Russia.  There  were  no 
fruits  from  this  ill-assorted  marriage,  until  Elizabeth  compelled 
Catherine  to  receive  a  lorer  in  the  person  of  Count  SoltiKoff.f 
The  presamptiye  consequence  was  the  birth  of  the  late  Empe- 
rer  Paul,  the  source  of  the  present  imperial  house.  However 
unwillingly  Catherine  may  have  taken  this  first  step  in  vice, 
ibe  from  that  time  gave  way  to  a  license  that,  even  in  Rus- 
ma,  introdnced  disunion  between  herself  and  her  husband. 
Amongst  others,  Poniatowski  became  her  acknowledged  lover, 
at  the  recommendation  and  by  the  advice  of  our  ambassador, 
Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  to  whom  the  future  King  of  Poland  was 
then  secretary.  Intrigues  removed  Poniatowski  from  St  Peters- 
bergh ;  when  Catherine  in  despair  gave  herself  up  to  seclusion, 
and  a  fresh  lover — Orlo£f,  whose  brothers  were  common  soldiers 
in  the  Guards.  In  this  retirement,  the  schemes  of  her  future 
elevation  were  laid  and  matured.  Elizabeth  died.  The  half- 
witted zeal,  the  mock  heroism,  and  the  barbarian  profligacy  of 
Peter  III.  paved  the  way  for  a  revolution.  One  or  two  regi« 
ments  only  were  gained  over  by  the  OrloiFs  when  the  conspiracy 
was  on  the  point  of  being  discovered.  The  younger  Orloff  post- 
ed off,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  night,  to  the  bedside  of  Ca- 
tiierine,  who  was  sleeping  at  Peterhoff,  some  distance  from  St 


*  We  eamiot  avoid  recaUing  the  IbllowiDg  very  characteristic  trait 
of  Russian  obedience  which  illastnited  this  revcdntion: — A  prince 
Golofkiae,  and  his  wife,  were  harried  to  a  spot  within  the  Polar 
circloy  and  there  shut  up  in  one  chamber.  Grief  and  the  miseries 
they  endured  shortly  destroyed  the  unfortunate  princess  ;  she  died ; 
and  the  body  having  lun  four  days  before  the  eyes  of  th^  wretched 
husband,  he  at  length  persuaded  himself  to  ^art  with  it,  and  begged 
it  might  be  removed  for  burial.  The  Russian  guard  replied  to  this 
request,  that  their  orders  were  to  sofFer  none  to  enter  or  go  out  of 
iheS  prison  chamber ;  Mid  this  dead  body  was  thus  left  as  the  putrify- 
lag  companioa  of  the  husband  till  the  return  of  a  courier  who  had 
been  seat  for  orders  to  St  Petersburg^— a  distance  of  two  thousaod 
leagues. 

f  The  profligacy  of  the  Russian  eourt  will  little  surprise  those  who 
remember,  that  the  four  women,  Anne,  Elisabeth,  and  the  two  Cathe- 
rines, who  for  a  century  ruled  Russia,  lived  in  the  open  and  shameless 
commission  of  promiscuous  adultery. 
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Petersburgh.  She  awoke  to  hear  him  say,  ^^  Time  preeees, — yon 
are  wanted  in  St  Petersburgh/'  She  hurried  on  a  few  clothety 
and  hastened,  with  her  miud  only,  to  a  hired  carriage  which  her 
lover,  the  other  Orloff,  had  brought  for  her.  On  the  road  they 
met  Michel,  her  French  coiffeur,  whom  she  persuaded  to  accom- 

Eany  her ;  and  thus  attended  by  her  maid,  her  lover,  and  a  bar- 
er, and  with  a  common  soldier  for  her  guide,  she  entered 
Petersburgh,  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  absolute  Czar  of  mil- 
lions. Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  Russia,  when 
we  remember  that  this  flagrant  adultress,  thus  attended,  be- 
came, in  four-and- twenty  hours,  the  acknowledged  Empress  of 
all  the  Russias ;  and  that  in  less  than  a  week  her  wretched  hus- 
band was  strangled  by  the  Orloffs ;  and  so  little  concealment  of 
this  atrocity  affected,  that  the  dead  body  of  the  Emperor,  with 
its  wrenched  and  wounded  neck,  and  the  head  livid  from  suffo- 
cation, was  left  bare  to  the  public  gaze.  This  rapid  view  of  co- 
temporary  Russia,  may  silence  those  who  cite  the  disorganized 
state  of  Poland  as  palliating  the  interference  of  her  far  less 
civilized  neighbour. 

But  the  vigour  of  Catherine  quickly  subdued  all  internal  dis- 
sensions in  Russia ;  and  left  her  free  to  realize  those  ambitious 
desires  with  which  Peter  the  Great  had  imbued  the  Russian 
court,  and  which  forty  years  of  revolutions  had  only  delayed. 
During  the  long  reign  of  the  apathetic  Augustus,  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance had  made  sad  inroads  on  the  public  spirit  and  virtues 
of  the  Poles.  But  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  their  countiy 
aroused  many,  and  bade  them  pause  in  their  career.  A  patri- 
otic band  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Stanislas  Leczynski  to 
France ;  and  at  the  courts  of  Nancy  and  of  Versdlles,  had  profit- 
ed by  the  growing  spirit  of  liberality,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
sound  government,  which  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  lips  and 
writings  of  Montesquieu  and  his  disciples.  They  were  now  re* 
turned,  and  zealous  to  confer  on  their  native  country  the  bene- 
fit of  the  lessons  they  had  learnt.  The  distinguished  family  of 
the  Czartoryski  was  amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  thus 
sought  to  reform  and  assimilate  the  government  of  Poland  to  the 
socially  and  politically  changed  state  of  Europe.  Another  knot 
of  reformers,  under  the  Potocki  and  Radzivils,  desired  a  return 
to  what  they  called  the  good  old  days  and  customs  of  the  repub- 
lic. These  affected  a  rudeness  of  manner,  and  a  contemptuous 
opinion  of  foreign  powers ;  while  the  others  sought  for  support 
from  France,  and  only  when  disappointed  by  that  power,  turned 
their  views  towards  Russia.  The  one  party  sighed  for  an  aris- 
tocratic republic,  and  the  other  for  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
the  one  opposed,  the  other  supported,  the  king.   As  usual,  ther^ 
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was  a  middle  party,  composed  of  many  excellent  persons, — such 
as  Branicki,  Mokronowski,  and  others ;  who  threw  away  the 
weight  their  characters  and  inflaence  afforded  them  by  a  vain 
attempt  at  reconciling  impossibilities.  Had  these  parties,  in- 
stead of  jealously  thwarting  each  other,  joined  together,  with 
one  heart  and  one  hand,  Poland  might  haye  been  saved*  But 
they  would  not;  and  Russia,  with  an  insidious  policy,  played 
them  off  one  against  another ;  and  successively  patronised  and 
mined  each,  as  they  served  or  thwarted  her  views ;  while  they, 
in  the  pride  of  the  higher  attainments  and  civilisation  of  their 
own  country,  forgot  ^e  overwhelming  force  of  their  ambitious 
aUy. 

As  the  health  of  Frederick  Augustus  declined,  the  clouds  ga- 
thered thick  over  Poland.  Russian  troops  approached  Warsaw : 
the  wretched  king  and  his  ministers  fled  to  Dresden,  never  to  re- 
turn. They  died  there  within  a  day  of  one  another.  The  election 
of  Poniatowski  was  carried  by  force  of  arms.  The  freedom  of 
election  enjoyed  by  Poland  may  be  gathered  from  Catherine's 
letter  to  Poniatowski,  in  which  she  says,  *  I  send  Keyserling 
*  to  Warsaw  to  make  either  you  or  Adam  Czartoryski  king.' 

The  diet  of  convocation  was  appointed ;  10,000  Russians  sur- 
rounded Warsaw,  while  40,000  Prussians  supported  them  on  the 
frontiers.  It  was  in  vidn  that  Mokronowski  endeavoured  to  break 
up  the  diet,  by  making  a  last  redeeming  use  of  the  veto  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  There  were  no  sufficient  means  of  resistance 
within;  and  the  election  was  forced  from  some  4000  nobles 
on  the  plwi,  where  formerly  twenty  times  that  number  had 
assembled.  Where  were  the  others,  and  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  followers; — why  were  they  not  in  arms?  Alas,  fac- 
tion, and  misrule,  and  corruption,  divided  the  nation,  which 
was  no  longer  what  it  had  been :  besides,  Catherine  had 
lured  the  powerful  family  of  the  Czartoryskis  into  an  acqui- 
escence with  Poniatowski's  election,  by  holding  out  to  them 
the  hopes  of  supporting  their  cherished  reforms  in  the  state. 
And  in  fact,  on  the  accession  of  Poniatowski,  they  carried  many 
admirable  laws  for  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  mag- 
nates, for  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  unhappy  serfs. 

Poniatowski  was  recognised  by  the  courts  of  Europe :  Bran- 
icki,  Mokronowski  and  others,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Russians,  returned  and  gave  in  their  submission 
to  the  king.  But  unfortunately  this  king,  so  desired  by  his 
uncles  the  Czartoryskis,  and  so  opposed  by  his  brother-in-law 
Branicki,  was  totally  unfit  for  his  office.  Had  Adam  Czar- 
toryski, or  even  Oginaki,  mounted  the  thronoi  the  difficult  task 
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of  Polish  regencratioii  mg^  hare  bMn  •Acted ;  bat  with  die 
vapid,  frivoloas,  falsey  and  oonceitad  Ponialowski,  there  was  no 
hope.  It  18  only  wonderfol  that  with  sacB  enenuea  withoat, 
and  with  inch  inefficient  sapporters  and  bitter  opponents  witb« 
in,  the  Csartoryekis  should  have  carried  so  many  beneficial 
measures.  It  is  improbabls  that  Catherine  was  deceived  as  to 
the  object  of  these  reforms:  it  is  certain  that  Frederick  of 
Prussia  was  not.  Both  these  personals  were  resolved  to  pre* 
vent  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Poland ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  Oartoryskis,  flushed  with  success,  went  on  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  the  Ubemm  veto^  the  Machiavelian  poKcy  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  interfered,  and  forbade  the  proceeding.  Ras«> 
sia  supported  this  prohibition  by  a  reinforcement  of  40,000  meo^ 
while  Prussia  strengthened  her  armv  on  the  frontiers ;  and  thns 
were  now  leagued  against  Poland  these  two  powerful  military 
states.  The  Cflartoryskis  were  flung  aside ;  for  their  opponents^ 
the  Radzivils  and  Potockis,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  late 
iniquities  of  Russia,  yet  with  blind  and  factious  hate,  joined 
with  her  in  the  fatal  confederation  of  Radom ;  by  which,  while 
the  one  party  sought  to  depose  the  king  and  recover  their  abro« 
gated  privileges,  the  other  desired  to  increase  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious discord  of  the  country ;  and  both  joined  in  a  determination 
to  rescind  all  the  late  reforms.  But  the  Poles  were  not  yet  thus 
far  subdued :  their  diet  refused  to  sanction  the  dictatorial  terms 
of  Russia.  More  Russian  troops  poured  into  the  country.  War- 
saw was  in  their  hands ;  and  Repnin,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
finding  some  vigour  left  in  the  Polish  councils,  seised,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  dastardly  king,  Soltik,  the  patriotic 
Prince  Archbishop  of  Cracow,  and  three  other  senators.  They 
were  hurried  to  Siberia ;  and  when  the  diet  remonstrated,  he 
haughtily  replied,  *  that  he  was  accountable  to  no  one  for  his 
*  deeds  but  to  his  sovereign ;'  though  he  would  condescend  so  far 
as  to  say  that  their  senators  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  for  pre- 
suming to  doubt  the  purity  of  the  Empress's  intentions  towards 
Poland ; — adding  significantly,  that  the  next  step  would  be,  should 
resistance  continue,  to  give  up  Warsaw  to  pillage,  and  to  exe- 
cute every  opposing  nuncio. 

After  such  declarations  and  such  outrages,  there  remained 
only  one  means  of  redress.  Partial  risings  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  people  were  constantly  occurring,  but  they  were  without 
unity  and  without  support;  while  the  Russians,  well  armed 
and  well  supplied,  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  occupying 
all  the  fortresses  and  magazines  of  the  country,  with  their 
energies  directed  to  one  point,  and  under  one  command,  were 
i^le,  though  not  without  partial  defeats,  to  prevent  any  general 
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oi;i;Bluflatbil  oi  mutaiiee*  The  inde&tigabla  Bishop  of  Kami- 
nioe  sought  to  route  the  soathera  conrU  of  Europe  to  a  just 
view  of  the  prooeecKngs  of  Rnsna ;  but  unhqipily  the  zeal 
of  the  Polish  patriots  broke  forth  before  the  able  plans  and 
negotiations  of  the  Bishop  were  matured^ — ^if  indeed  they  ever 
would  have  succeeded.  But  the  confederates  of  Bar  nobly 
filood  up  for  their  country.  Hie  ill-directed  aid  of  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  was  of  small  avail :  no  other  European  state  moved 
a  soldier.  Austria  was  negotiating — ^France  was  under  the 
reign  of  Du  Barry ;  and  Buffland^  under  Lord  North,  having 
commenced  her  Tory  policy,  Tent  her  ports  and  her  sailors  for 
the  fitting  out  of  that  Russian  fleet,  which,  under  an  English 
admiral,  utterly  destroyed  at  Tchesme  the  navy  of  Poland's  only 
ally;  and  laid  bare  both  Poland  and  Turkey  (our  so  called 
ancient  ally)  to  the  spoliations  of  Russia.  Still,  though  thus 
unequally  matched,  Polish  valour  did  not  derogate  from  its 
ancient  renown.  The  names  of  the  Pulawski  will  live  as  long 
as  are  cherished  the  records  of  an  heroic  devotion  to  a  falling 
cause,  through  evil  and  through  good  report ;  through  difficul- 
ties and  through  dangers ;  and  through  that  most  trying  of  all 
opposition,  tl^e  envv,  the  weakness,  and  the  contempt  of  high- 
bom  bat  vulgar-minded  associates.  The  magnates  of  Poland 
had  been  corrupted  bv  inordinate  possessions,  by  inordinate 
power,  and  inordinate  luzurv.  It  would  be  invidious  to  parti- 
culariae.  All  suffered  severely ;  and  many,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  their  sons,  have  redeemed  the  errors  of  that  mean  and 
fatal  jealousy.  Russia  poured  in  more  troops;  the  whole 
fiiee  of  Poland  was  covered  with  contention  and  blood.  Ca- 
therine, not  content  with  the  barbarities  of  her  own  soldiers, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Zaporavians--^  horde  of  Mvages  dwell- 
lag  on  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Borysthenes.  'Rie  south- 
em  palatinates  of  Poland  ever  nudntuned  troops  to  keep  off 
their  incursions ;  but  these  were  now  engaged  m  the  defence 
of  the  northern  provinces ;  and  Catherine  seized  the  opportunity 
for  procuring  an  irruption  of  those  barbarians,  who,  to  the 
amount  of  50,000,  rashed  through  Podolia  and  Volhynia. 

The  following  picture  of  their  matchless  atrocities  is  from  the 
pen  of  Rulhiere:* — ^  Vieillard8,femme8,  enfonts,genti]8hommes, 

<  valets,  moines,  artisans,  Juifs,  et  Luth6riens,  tout  fut  massacr6. 
'  Tout  la  noblesse  Sparse  dans  ses  maisons  en  Ukraine  y  fut 

<  6gorg4e.     Les  Juifs  plus  hais  4  cause  de  leufs  concussions, 
'  furent  presque  tons  bral6s  vifs.     Ces  sc61drats  s'amusaient  4 
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<  pendre  aax  mfimes  potencesan  gentilhommeynn  moioei  an  Joif, 
'  et  un  chieni  avec  cette  inscription — Cest  tout  un«  On  vit  k  an 

<  m^me  gibet  une  mSre  eotoor^  de  ses  quatre  enfants.  Une  de 

*  leurs  troupes  enterra  toat  vifs,  et  pr^  les  nns  des  autres,  pla- 

*  sieurs  centaines  d'hommes,  de  maniere  que  les  tfites  de  ces 

<  malhereux  passassent  hors  de  terrer,  et  ensmte  ils  les  fanehe- 

<  rent  eomme  les  herbes  d'un  champ.     Oserai-je  I'^crire,  et  la 

<  plume  ne  va-t'elle  pas  me  tomber  des  mains  ?     Ils  ouvraient  le 

*  ventre  des  femmes  grosses,  et  d  la  place  dee  enfants  qn'ils  en 

*  arrachaient,  ils-y-enfermaient  des  chats  viirants.   Si  un  incon- 

<  nu  leur  tombait  entre  les  mains,  et  qu'ils  le  soupfonnassent 

<  de  cacher  sa  naissance  ou  sa  religion,  ils  le  forfaientamassacrer 

<  de  ses  mains  des  gentilhommes  et  des  pr^tres.'  The  city  of 
Humany  alone  afforded  a  refuge.  Thither  all  who  could  escape 
directed  their  helpless  steps.  Will  it  be  beliered,  that  the  Rus- 
sian officers,  in  concert  with  these  barbarians,  and  the  Cossacks, 
devised  a  perfidious  plot,  by  which  some  of  their  party,  under 
the  mask  of  asking  for  food,  gained  admittance  into  this  city, 
where  they  massacred  every  soul  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon?  16,000  defenceless  men,  women, and  children,  strewed  the 
ground.  For  those  who  might  say  that  these  were  irr^ular  acts 
of  savage  allies,  and  not  of  that  civilized  Russia  which  was  then, 
as  now,  loud  in  her  own  praises,  we  extract  another  correspond- 
ing picture  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Russian  official  authori- 
ties:— *  On  vit  alors  tous  les  usages,  par  lesquels  les  nations 

les  plus  barbares  ont  adouci  le  fl6au  de  la  guerre  viol^  a 
regard  des  conf6d6r6s;  toutes  les  capitulations  de  venues  des 

Sieges;  la  foi  donn6e  aux  prisonniers  toujours  trahie;  un  colonel 
Lusse,  nomm6  Drewitz,  massacrant  de  sang  froid  des  gen- 
tilshommes  qui  s'^taint  rendus  prisonniers  de  guerre;   faisant 
expirer  les  chefs  dans  les  snplices  inventus  en  Rossie  pour  les 
esclaves;  les  faisant  quelqnefois  lier  a  des  arbres  pour  les  expo- 
ser  comme  un  but  a  Tadresse  de  ses  soldats;  d'autres  fois,  les 
faisant  enchainer,  pour  que  leurs  t^tes,  enlev6esavec  dext^rite 
au  bout  des  piques,  repr^sentassent  tous  les  jeux  d'un  carrou- 
sel.  On  vit  ainsi  le  carnage,  qui  n'a  pour  excuse  que  la  n^ces- 
siti^  des  combats,  devenu  par  ces  horribles  vari^tes  Tamusement 
des  vainqucurs.'* 
These  were  some  of  the  many  enormities  by  which  Russia 
sought  to  subjugate  the  Poles*    We  spare  our  readers  any  fur- 
ther examples ;  and,  indeed,  we  would  not  have  quoted  these, 
had   not  the  late  Russian  conduct  towards   the  Poles  pro« 
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▼okad  our  recollectioiiB.  But  in  spite  of  all  her  exertions  of 
every  shade  and  sort  of  atrocity,  tne  resistance  of  the  Poles 
increased ;  and  their  forces  sprang  up  as  if  from  defeat  itself. 
Pulawski  carried  the  important  fortress  of  Czentokow,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  his  operations ;  the  persevering  Bishop 
of  Kaminiec  at  length  roused  the  attention  of  Europe;  suc- 
coor  arrived  from  France  under  Dumonriez,  and  more  was 
promised;  the  English  assistance  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Russian  fleet;  and  the  confederations,  so  often  defeated,  still 
arose  again  and  again  to  renew  the  fight.  Distress,  and  com- 
mon danger  and  common  services,  had  softened  many  jealousies; 
and  the  aflSubrs  of  Poland  seemed  less  desperate*  But  then,  as 
before,  and  since,  Poland's  evil  destiny  prevailed.  Her  very 
success  prepared  her  ruin ;  for  Catherine,  perceiving  that  she 
might  not  succeed  single-handed,  unwillingly  resigned  her 
ambitious  views  of  entire  immediate  conquest  for  the  petty 
larceny  scheme  of  partition.  The  lynx-eyed  sagacity  of  Fro- 
derick  of  Prussia  had  long  foreseen,  indeea  had  long  prepared^ 
this  event.  He  won  over  the  unwilline  compliance  of  Austria 
idth  the  lar^  bribe  of  the  whole  kiugdom  orGallicia;  and  the 
suntly  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  hiSierto  allowed  herself  to 
designate  Catherine  by  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  <  cette 
<  femme,'  was  now  compelled,  by  the  levelling  fellowship  of 
common  guilt,  to  treat  most  intimately  with  <  that  woman,' the 
Empress  of  Russia. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Poles  to  hold  out  against  this  first 
Holy  Alliance.  The  trifling  ud  from  France  came  too  late ;  all 
was  lost,  save  honour.  The  three  spoilers,  having  arranged  their 
several  shares  of  the  booty,  proceeded  to  seize  on  them;  while, 
with  a  perversion  of  language  worthy  of  their  perversion  of 
justice,  tney  publicly  denouncM  as  robbers  those  roles  who  had 
the  hardihood  and  patriotism  to  defend  their  possessions  and 
thttr  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  reclum  a  thief.  The  ambitious  cupidity  of 
the  partitioning  powers,  once  well  fed,  soon  longed  for  a  second 
repast.  Their  ambassadors  acted  at  Warsaw  as  pro*  consuls,  and 
thdr  troops  never  quitted  the  country;  but  m  spite  of  their 
presence,  and  of  everv  kind  of  oppression,  the  seeos  of  liberal 
knowledge,  which  had  been  fostered  and  partly  sown  by  the  pa* 
triots  of  the  Czartoryski  school,  took  root,  and  produced  the 
Constitution  of  Sd  May,  1791.  The  estabUshment  of  a  rational 
system  of  freedom  for  all  classes  in  Poland  was  seized  on  as  a 
pretext  for  firesh  spoliations.  True,  there  was  nothing  con* 
trary  to  treaties, — nothing  anarchical, — ^nothing  jacobinScal, — 
nothing  of  a  fraternizing  character,  in  this  Constitution ;  which, 
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indMd,  WM  io  moderate)  and  io  fair-faToored,  as  to  gain  the  free 
and  nnqnalified  praiee  of  Frederick  William  of  Pnueia;  who 
had  the  year  before  cemented  his  connexion  with  Poland  by 
a  treaty,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  make  common  canse 
with  her  aninst  any  roreig^  interference  whatever.  Bat  this 
treaty,  and  this  approbation,  were  written  in  sand ;  for  when 
Russia  invaded  Poland  the  next  year,  in  order  to  suppress 
this  so  praised  Constitution,  the  Frussian  king,  forgetful  of 
the  precepts  of  St  Lewis,  declared,  when  called  upon  to  fulfil 
his  treaty,  that  it  was  dissolved  by  the  new  Constitutum,  of  which 
he  had  never  approved.  He  preferred  Dantsic  and  Thorn,  with 
the  rich  palatinate  of  Posen,  to  the  barren  culture  of  faith 
and  truth.  Prussia  accordingly  leagued  with  Russia ;  and  both 
made  use  of  that  same  selfish  Tory  school  of  magnates,  who,  so 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  usurped  privileges,  brought  on  the 
first  partition,  by  their  factious  confederation  of  Rs^m ;  and 
now  perfected  the  ruin  of  their  country  by  the  more  infkmous 
confederation  of  Targowitz.  The  spoilers  had  the  benefit  of 
experience  and  of  present  possession ;  and  the  work  of  robbery 
was  therefore  the  more  rapid  and  extensive.  One  half  of  Poland 
was  forfeited  as  a  preservative  from  the  contagion  of  the  French 
principles  of  that  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  which  had 
exchanged  an  elective  for  an  hereditary  monarchy ;  and  which 
met  with  the  unbounded  praise  of  Mr  Burke,  then  in  die  Aill 
tide  of  his  rage  agunst  French  doctrines.  The  Polee,  con* 
sidering  that  riffht  and  wrong  were  not  measured  by  psmllels 
of  latitude,  agam  had  the  presumption  to  defend  the  inte- 
grity of  their  country ;  and  again  oecame,  in  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  murtitioning  powers,  jacobins,  rebels,  and  brigands. 
That  is,  the  Poles  on  the  Dwina  and  the  Vistula  were  briganida 
for  resisting  that  which  the  French  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle were  jacobins  and  brigcmdi  for  doins;.  Could  the  inter- 
vening space  have  been  absorbed,'  it  would  have  been  a  nice 
Siestion  of  political  casuistry,  to  have  decided  which  were  then 
e  jacobins  and  brigands.  The  weakest,  we  presume.  The 
contest  was  unequal.  No  bolt  fell  from  heaven ;  but  a  hot  re- 
tribution was  deferred  to  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  It  was  in  vain 
that  valour  and  devotion  strove  to  the  last.  The  memory  of 
the  dorious  resistance  of  Kosciusko  will  live  for  ever ;  so  also 
shomd  that  of  the  brutality  of  the  Russian  government  which, 
finding  this  wounded  defender  of  his  country  bleeding  on  the 
field  of  batde,  hurried  him  and  his  patriotic  comrade,  Niemce- 
witz,  to  a  dungeon  in  St  Petersburgb,  where  they  lingered  till 
Catherine  the  Great  died. 
y   This  Jacobinical  resistance  of  the  Poles  to  the  conservative  die- 
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mambermeiit  of  their  country,  was  declared  to  be  so  tempting 
to  the  spread  of  French  principles,  that  the  partitioning  courts, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  could  find  no  remedy  but  in  ut- 
ter destruction.  Accordingly,  the  corrective  medicine  was  again 
aqiplied ;  armies  advanced ;  Suwarrow  commanded  them,  no- 
perty  was  destroyed,  fiunilies  mined,  separated,  banished,  and 
branded ;  blood  poured  out  like  water ;  and  the  scene  closed  with 
the  fmll  ot  Warsaw  and  of  Poland.  Nine  thousand  Poles  lay  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle  before  Warsaw.  The  city  was  captured ; 
and  then,  when  all  was  over,  the  inhabitants  of  Praga  and  tne  sub- 
urbs were,  in  cold  blood,  given  up  to  plunder  and  to  murder, 
in  order  that  the  Russians,  as  Suwarrow  said,  might  be  glutted, 
and  Warsaw  saved!  Twenty  thousand  perished  around  the 
walls ;  and  80,000  more  were  driven  out  to  thread  their  way  to 
the  frontiers  through  the  ordeal  of  Russian  bayonets.  Suwarrow, 
we  need  not  characterise  him,  then  g^ranteu  an  amnesty, — ^the 
amnesty  of  the  dead,  which  Catherine  annulled ;  for  her  greedy 
nobles  would  not  be  defrauded  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
The  work  of  exile  and  confiscation  was,  therefore,  renewed, 
in  order  that,  as  Russia  had  seized  on  the  dominions  of  Poland, 
her  sons  might  seise  on  the  property  of  the  Poles. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  revolting  details  of  individual  per- 
secution, plunder,  exile,  and  death.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
Russia  cemented  her  first  partition  by  the  tender  mercies  of 
Drewitz ;  and  the  second  and  third  by  Suwarrow.  Then,  mth 
her  country's  hands  red  with  a  nation's  blood,  Catherine,  with 
a  blasphemy  peculiar  to  Russia,  ordered  <  a  solemn  thanks- 
<  giving  to  C}od  in  all  the  churches  for  the  blessings  conferred 
^  upon  the  Poles.'  Thus  closed  this  deed  of  treachery,  tyranny, 
and  blood, — ^begun,  continued,  and  perfected  by  Catherine, — 
a  woman  whose  private  deeds  sullied  the  sex  she  disgraced, 
and  whose  public  acts  have  been  said  by  traitors  to  monarchy 
to  honour  ^e  rank  to  which  she  belonged.  Let  those  who  are 
so  eloquent  in  their  denunciations  on  French  usurpation  and 
French  breaches  of  futh,  study  the  conduct  of  Kussia  and 
Prussia  during  the  long  tragedy  of  Poland's  fall ;  and  if  they 
are  blessed  with  evnn  a  moderate  share  of  understanding  and 
candour,  they  wOl  confess  that  the  imitators  fell  infinitely  shor( 
of  their  great  northern  originals. 

The  remaining  chivalry  of  Poland  now  made  its  way  to  France. 
The  well-known  Polish  legion  of  Dombrowski,  amounting  to 
some  15,000  men,  rejoiced  to  meet  the  destroyers  of  their  nation 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Napoleon,  than  whom  a  better 
judge  of  a  soldier's  merits  never  existed,  appreciated  the  Poles; 
and  at  Jena  and  at  Friedland  they  nobly  earned  the  restora- 
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tion  of  iheir  diminished  oonntry,  under  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Dachy  of  Warsaw.  Much  virtuous  indignation  has 
been  Tented  upon  Napoleon  for  not  giving  more  to  the  Poles ; 
and  yet  he  gave  them  a  Constitution  which  the  other  powers 
bad  refused;  he  abolished  serfage,  and  that  veto  which  they 
bad  supported ;  and  he  gave  them  a  country  which  they  had 
stolen.  True,  he  might  have  given  more ;  and  had  he  with  a 
bold  hand  flung  away  the  scabbard, — ^had  he  called  for  the  entire 
restoration  of  all  Poland,  when  he  committed  himself  to  the 
mighty  struggle  with  Russia, — he  might  have  anticipated  the  de- 
fection of  Austria  and  of  Prussia ;  and  would  probably  have 
reseated  Poland,  and  not  have  been  overthrown  himselK  But 
had  he  done  thus,  how  would  those  who  reproach  his  niggard 
policy  to  the  Poles,  have  exclaimed  against  his  treaty-break- 
ing  propensities !  With  some  persons,  France  can  never  do 
righ^  nor   her  opponents  wrong.     At   aJl  events,  Napoleon 

Eve  to  the  Poles  that  which  he  had  conquered  with  a  bold 
nd  fi-om^  those  crowned  conspirators,  who  had  filched  it 
with  sanctimonious  professions  of  honesty ;  and  who,  to  say  the 
most,  could  produce  no  better  title  to  their  usurpations  than  tiiat 
by  which  Napoleon  restored  them— conquest  But  the  only 
restorer  of  Poland  fell,  and  deservedly.  Restoration,  and  national 
independence,  and  civil  liberty,  were  the  spells  by  which  he  was 
struck  down.  By  no  one  were  those  magic  words  more  profit- 
ably employed  than  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander.  So  soon 
as  his  last  great  contest  with  Napoleon  became  probable,  he 
adroitly  played  with  the  hopes  of  the  Poles.  In  1811,  he  encou- 
raged Oginski*  to  read  a  memoir  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
erection  of  his  Polish  provinces  into  a  grand  Duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania, under  their  peculiar  laws  and  officers ;  and  on  the  nobles 
of  Wilna  expressing  their  gratitude  to  him  for  this  flattering  in- 
tention, he  graciously  replied  to  them  in  an  autograph  letter 
written  in  Polish.  As  the  contest  approached,  he  became  more 
explicit;  and  in  a  public  letter  to  Og^ski,  he  distinctly  said,  *  je 
*  vous  autorise  a  faire  conn&itre  que  ma  volontd  est  de  retablir 
« la  Pologne.'  The  Poles  were  thus  artfully  kept  back,  or  won 
over  from  the  standards  of  Napoleon ;  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
their  country's  restoration  excited,  when  their  aid  was  re- 
quired. The  crusade,  in  favour  of  restoration  and  civil  liberty, 
rolled  onward  to  Paris.  Napoleon,  the  spoiler,  was  banished  to 
Elba ;  and  a  congress  of  the  deliverers  of  Europe,  and  of  their 
ministers,  assembled  at  Vienna. 


*  Memoiresy  vol  iii.  p.  73. 
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It  is  not  oar  purpose  to  follow  the  dark  labours  of  this  cele- 
brated Congress.  It  met  in  the  name  of  restoration,  and  separa- 
ted with  the  imputation,  if  not  confession,  of  having  made 
partition  the  basis  of  its  arrangements.  It  parcelled  out  na- 
tions, and  fractions  of  nations,  with  the  same  indifference  that 
drovers  in  a  fair,  or  West  Indians  in  a  market,  separate  and 
select  catUe  or  slayes.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  its  selected 
victim.  Lord  CasUereagh,  in  an  Official  Note,  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  him,  ^  a  cause  de  ses  ter- 
<  giyersations,  et  parce  qu'il  i  ete  le  plus  devout  des  Tassaux 
*  de  Buonaparte ;' — ^two  reasons,  not  easily  reconcilable  with  one 
another ;  and  neither  of  them  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
consciences  of  those  whom  he  audressed.  A  more  acute  obser- 
ver said,  that  this  king  was  to  be  punished  because  his  watch 
had  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour  slower  than  the  more  fortunate 
time-keepers  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  But  Lord  CasUereagh 
required  that  he  should  be  deposed  ;^that  his  hereditair  domi- 
nions of  Saxony  should  be  erased  from  the  map  of  Europe^ 
and  ceded  to  Prussia ; — ^his  Polish  Grand  Duchy  erected  into  a 
free  and  distinct  kingdom,  under  a  separate  dynasty ;  and  the  ex- 
king  kept  in  reserve  to  rule  over  some  embryo  subjects,  who 
might  be  collected  for  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo- 
selle. This  was  a  singular  proposal  to  make  to  a  restoring  Con- 
gress ;  but  there  was  much  that  was  bold  and  practical  in  the 
plan.  The  Congress  effaced  all  that  was  good  in  it,  while  they 
retained  and  heightened  all  that  was  evil* 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  long  stimulated  the  hopes  of 
the  Poles.  We  have  seen  his  written  pledge  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  He  and  his  allies  had  also 
vehemently  excliumed  against  the  plundering  propensities  of  the 
idctorious  French ;  but  affairs  were  now  changed ;  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  the  Allies  victorious.  Accordingly,  Savoy, 
Holland,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Lombardy,  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  Belgium,  and  Genoa,  and  Venice,  and  Parga,  were,  in 
the  phraseol<^  of  the  Congress,  to  be  liberated ;  but  wiUi  Poland 
it  was  far  different.  It  certainly  had  been  annihilated  under  the 
auspices  of  Russia,  and  subsequentiy  even  to  many  of  those 
French  spoliations  which  were  now  to  be  restored :  a  portion  of 
it  also  had  re-achieved  its  independence ;  and  the  allies,  who,  in 
1795,  had  destroyed  Poland,  found,  in  1814,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  in  recognised  political  existence,  and  in  possession 
of  a  free  Constitution.  Still  the  erection  of  an  independent  king- 
dom of  Poland  was  not  to  be  endured  by  Russian  and  Prussian 
ambition.  No:  the  courts  of  these  two  countries  were  resolved 
to  retain,  not  only  their  former  and  their  late  acquisitionsi  but 
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to  exaet  rewards  for  thmr  disinterasted  exertions  in  the  deliyer- 
ance  of  Europe*  And  the  minister  of  England  now  learnt  that 
deliverance  meant  the  aggrandisement  of  these  two  northern 
powers  at  the  expense  of  their  neighhours.  He  was  alarmed 
and  indignant ;  and  attenq^ited  a  peeret  league  with  Austria  and 
F^anoe,  against  these  lata  magnanimona  alliea,  who  had  just 
been  so  welcomed  and  bepraised  in  England;  but  who  were  now 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  her,  for  presuming  to  require  them  to 
restore  their  spoliations,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were 
resuming  the  spoliations  of  Napoleon. 

Alexander  beckoned  to  his  endless  battalions ;  Prussia  stood 
firmly  by  his  side ;  while  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  with  an 
admirable  eflfrontery,  called  upon  the  Poles  to  arm  in  the  defence 
of  their  nOtumal  rights.  Thus,  those  glorious  triumphs  over 
the  French  Revolution,  for  the  attainment  of  which  millions 
had  been  spent,  and  myriads  had  bled,  were  about  to  end  in 
fresh  wars  and  fresh  loans.  But  the  meteor  light  of  Bonaparte, 
which  once  more  flashed  upon  the  shores  of  France,  saved 
the  policy  of  England  from  the  exhibition  of  such  a  result 
Alexander,  with  a  quickness  more  politic  than  generous,  signi- 
fied, that  the  force  of  his  services  against  the  common  enemy 
would  depend  upon  the  settiement  of  the  Polish  question  being 
made  more  in  accordance  with  his  views.  Thus  Russia  prevailed ; 
and  Saxony  was  not  saved,  though  Poland  was  added  to  the  list 
of  victims.  The  one  was  slit  in  two ;  the  other  subjected  to  a 
quintuple  partition ;  by  which  the  alliance,  the  interests,  and 
the  connexions  of  the  unfortunate  Poles  were  endlessly  subdi- 
vided. This  was  the  answer  of  Russia  to  the  demand  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  for  the  erection  of  an  independent  kingdom ;  and 
this  the  fulfilment  of  the  Emperor's  written  ple^e,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  for  the  restoration  of  Poland.  But  Russia  thus 
rounded  her  frontier,  and  planted  the  advanced  post  of  her 
dependant  kingdom  upon  the  flanks  of  her  two  neighbours — 
Austria  and  Prussia;  who,  seeing  her  so  well  provided,  sought 
with  a  greedy  scrambling  for  territories  and  population  in  every 
corner  of  Europe. 

But  though  Alexander  seized  upon  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Poland,  he  could  not  do  so  unconditionally.  The 
other  powers,  though  they  failed  to  erect  a  separate,  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  a  free,  though  subject  kingdom  between 
Russia  and  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  article  of  the 
general  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
all  the  powers  there  present,  defines  the  terms  on  which  Russia 
was  to  hold  Poland.  It  declares,  *  that  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
*  with  the  exception  of  those  provinces  which  are  otherwise  dis- 
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^  posed  of|  shall  be  irrevoeably  bound  to  the  Russian  empire  hy 
f  ste  ConttiMiom.^  It  allows  the  Emperor  internally  to  extend 
this  new  kingdom ;  that  is,  to  annex  to  it  the  whole,  or  saoh  parts 
of  his  Polish  provinees  as  he  might  deem  fit.     It  also  nrovides, 

<  ikaitke  P6li$k  iidg^cU  <^Ru$si4ij  Austria^  and  Prussia^  ahaO enjoy 

*  a  represeiUaikm^  and  national  insHiutiom^  modified  iniomich  form 
^  rfgoioemmeni  a$  the  power m  upon  whom  tkey  depend  may  judge  it 

*  eagMdient  io  grmi.*  These  yaloable  privileges  were  farther 
aerared  and  specified  by  divers  acts,  declarations,  and  treaties 
between  the  several  powers :  which  were  all  recognised  by  the 
General  Congress,  and  formally  incorporated  as  integral  parts  of 
its  arrangements ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  terms 
of  this  treatv  were  perfected  by  a  Constitutional  Charter,  which 
was  solemnly  bestowed  on  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  Alexan- 
der. 

For  a  time,  the  Bmraror  was  pleased  with  this  kingdom  of  his 
own  oonstruotion.  00  long  as  its  diet  gave  him  snudl  trouble^ 
and  Bniope  remained  tranquil,  the  absolute  Czar  of  fifty 
nsillions  was  pleased  to  play  with  his  little  kingdom  as  with 
a  toy ;  and  to  listen  to  the  constitutional  rebukes  of  its  oppo- 
sitaon  with  the  same  deference  that  monarchs  of  old  paid  to 
the  sallies  of  their  privileged  jesters.  He  also  continued  to 
eneoorage  the  long  mferred  hopes  of  his  Polish  provinces;  and 
own  wmit  so  fer,  in  giving  an  audience  to  a  deputation  from 
them,  as  to  reply  to  M.  Oginski  in  the  following  strong  terins : 

<  Vous  Ates  mecontens  en  Lithuanie,  et  vous  devez  P^tre  aussi 

*  long  temps  que  vous  ne  serez  pas  amalgamSs  avee  les  v6tres^ 

<  et  que  vous  ne  jouires  pas  des  bienfhite  d'une  CkmstiMionJ* 
Thus  smoothly  began  the  constitutional  career  of  the  King;  but 
even  in  tiiose  auspicious  days  there  were  many  infractions  of 
the  treaty.  Russian  troops  occupied  the  soil  of  Poland ;  and 
the  Chraad  Duke  Constantino,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  anti- 
thesis to  all  good  government,  was  commander-in-chief,  and 
daily  arrogat^  to  Umself  exclusive  authority.  But  these  evils 
were  eomparatively  slight,  and  Poland  began  to  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

This  was  too  soon  disturbed ;  for  when  the  breakine  of  roval 
pledges  throughout  the  Continent  produced  the  revolts  of  the 
south,  and  the  secret  associations  of  Germany ; — ^when  there 
was  a  suspicion,  too,  that  the  passiye  obedience  of  Russia  was 
tainted  by  that  elorious  Calmuc  army  of  occupation,  which 
had  imUbed  notions  of  free  agency  m  France,  perfectiy  in- 


•  Memoires  d'OginsU,  voL  ir.  page  295. 
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compatible  with  imperial  discipline, — ^ihen  Alexander  changed ; 
and  the  constitutional  reetrictionB  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
became  as  bands  of  flax  to  this  Northern  Sampson.  Constan- 
1ine»  too,  taunted  his  liberal  brother  with  what  he  called  the  folly 
of  didlying  with  freedom.  Well  might  Dombrowsld  exclaim, 
<  What  have  we  to  hope  ?  what  have  we  not  to  fear  ?  The 
publication  of  the  debates  of  the  diet  was  prohibited ;  i^d  a 
rigorous  censorship  of  the  pi'^ss  was  established.  The  Palatinate 
of  Kalisz  was  deprived  or  its  representatives ;  the  election  of 
popular  nuncios  forcibly  obstructed ;  and  the  patriotic  nuncio, 
Vincent  Miemoiewski,  was  seized  and  carried  off  to  a  prison, 
where  he  lingered  till  the  late  revolution  released  him.  Then 
the  Diet  was  dissolved;  a  reinforcement  of  Russian  troops 
called  in ;  personal  liberty  violated ;  and  five  whole  years  allowed 
to  elapse  without  the  re-assembling  of  a  Diet  There  was  also 
a  daily  increasing  severity  exercised  by  Constantino.  But  even 
yet,  certain  forms  of  constitutional  government  were  main- 
tained ;  and  when  the  revolutions  in  the  south  were  put  down 
by  foreign  arms,  the  rigour  of  Alexander  relaxed;  and  the 
pupil  of  La  Harpe  once  more  returned  to  liberal  forms.  A 
diet  was  assembled,  redress  was  promised,  and  the  hope  of 
amalgamation  again  held  forth  to  the  long  disappointed  Polish 
Russians.  But  a  dark  mysterious  plot  pervaded  Russia.  Alex- 
ander was  thought  too  liberal  and  too  European.  The  old  Mus- 
covite faction,  which  for  the  last  century  has  divided  Russia, 
^ain  reared  its  head.  Rumours  of  dissatisfaction  were  afloat. 
'Die  distant  armv  of  the  Caucasus  and  its  general  were  thought 
to  be  disaffected.  Foreigners  were  regarded  with  an  evil  eye. 
The  last  hour  of  the  victorious  Alexander  approached ;  and,  at 
an  obscure  town  in  Bessarabia,  he  fell  a  victim  either  to  treach- 
ery or  disease. 

Of  the  coronation  of  his  successor,  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
went  to  the  altar,  preceded  by  the  assassins  of  his  father,  followed 
bv  those  of  his  brother,  and  accompanied  probably  by  his  own. 
The  proclamation  of  Nicholas  to  the  Poles,  on  his  accession,  con- 
tained these  words — *  Je  jure  devant  Dieu  que  j'observerai 

*  Pacte  Constitutionel,  et  que  je  mettrai  tons  mes  soins  i  en 

*  maintenir  Tobservation.'  This  oath  was  made  but  to  be  broken ; 
the  Russian  government  strained  every  nerve  to  implicate  those 
Poles  who  had  shown  themselves  zealous  for  the  liberties  of 
their  country  in  the  dark  Russian  plot  which  had  accompanied 
Alexander's  death,  and  Constantino's  younger  brother's  olood- 
stained  accession.  The  most  arbitrary  and  illegal  arrests  took 
place,— torture  was  employed, — a  standing  military  commission, 
of  which  half  the  members  were  Russians,  was  appointed.    For 
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two  long  years,  the  accused  were  harassed  with  imprisonmeni ; 
and  when  at  length  they  were  pronounced  innocent  by  the 
highest  conrt  of  law,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  not  the  less 
despatched  many  of  them  to  dungeons  in  Russia,  where  some 
even  now  remain. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Nicholas's  reign,  and  such 
his  sense  of  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  With  the  same  contempt  for  this  treaty, 
he  broke  through  all  its  provisions  in  favour  of  the  Polish  sub- 
jects of  Russia.  He  most  iniquitously  abrogated  all  their  Polish 
laws  and  institutions;  and  discountenanced  the  use  of  the  Polish 
language,  and  even  of  the  Polish  dress.  Their  religion  also— the 
United  Greek  Church — ^was  persecuted;  and  those  wretched  sub- 
jects who  sought  to  escape  from  this  persecution  of  their  very  name 
and  nation  in  Russia,  by  exchanging  it  for  a  tyranny  of  their  per- 
sons at  Warsaw,  were  dragged  back — not  to  be  replaced  in  their 
deserted  homes  of  Lithuania  or  Podolia — but  to  be  exiled  to  the 
wastes  of  Siberia.  Meanwhile  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
was  let  loose  upon  Poland:  arbitrary  arrests  and  arbitrary 
punishments  were  his  constitutional  ministers.  The  police  under 
nis  immediate  direction  exercised  an  inquisitorial  power ;  hired 
spies  and  informers  were  to  be  found  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  society.  No  one  was  safe.  The  prisons  were  filled ;  more 
were  built — he  filled  them  also.  The  universities  were  remo- 
delled; their  studies  restricted  or  perverted;  and  many  of  the 
students  seized,  banished,  or  drafted  into  the  army.  But  above 
all,  the  ferocious  martinet  tyranny  of  Constantine  over  the  mi- 
litary, and  the  military  schools,  shone  forth  with  a  fanaticism  of 
discipline  bordering  on  insanity.  The  sons  of  the  nobility  were 
separated  from  their  parents  to  be  mewed  up  in  these  military 
schools,  where  many  were  detuned  and  treated  at  the  same  time 
both  as  common  soldiers  and  as  children  till  the  ages  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty — in  short,  till  the  Grand  Duke  thought  fit  to  release 
them.  The  encouragement  of  profligacy  and  debauchery  form- 
ed a  part  of  this  system.  Constantine  appears  to  have  had  a 
diabolical  pleasure  in  outraging  all  the  decencies  of  female 
delicacy;  while,  with  the  true  instinct  of  despotism,  he  allowed 
for  no  distinction  of  classes  or  education.  AU,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  were  equally,  in  his  sight,  slaves.  The  blow 
and  the  degrading  punishment  were  inflicted  with  tvrannic 
impartiality.  A  citizen,  and  a  common  vagabond,  might  be 
found  upon  the  parade,  rolling  the  same  wheelbarrow;  the 
merchant  and  the  Jew  pedlar  harnessed  to  the  same  cart— • 
followed  bv  a  medley  gang  of  d^raded  officers,  common 
thieves,  and  obnoxbus  gentiemen.    In  shorty  terror,  distrust. 
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aod  tyranny  reigned  panunoant  at  Warsaw ;  the  day*  of  Drew* 
itz  and  Sawarrow  were  revived— perhaps  modified  in  expressioii 
— ^bot  the  same  in  spirit  That  Mosoovite  faetion  nnder  whieh 
Nicholas  rules,  and  which  is  so  well  known  for  its  Asiatic  love 
of  despotism  and  sanguinary  rigour,  was  resolved  to  break  the 
neck  of  Polish  independence,  and  assimilate  the  loyalty  of  the 
Poles  to  the  stolid  obedience  of  the  Russians.  The  Eur<man 
institutions  of  Poland  had  thus  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  hostility, 
backed  by  the  dead  weight  of  a  mighty  empire.  The  only  per- 
son who  might  efieotuaUy  have  c^pposed,  and  whose  interest  it 
was  to  oppose  this  attack,  had  he  been  truly  ambitiou8,-*tiie 
Grand  Duke  Constantino) — led  away,  by  his  own  instinctive 
love  of  tyranny,  lent  it  all  the  aid  in  his  power. 

But  if  it  was  natural  that  the  Russians  should  enforce  des- 
potism on  the  Poles,  it  was  at  least  as  natural  that  the  Poles 
should  resist  it  Hence  arose  an  increase  of  spies,  denunda- 
tions,  conspiracies,  imprisonments,  executions — all  the  full 
flood  of  tears  that  spring  from  the  exercise  of  and  resistance  to 
oppression,  modified  by  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
agents  and  nations  where  they  occur.  The  disposition  of  Con- 
stantino, and  the  character  of  the  Russian  government,  afford  a 
sure  and  melancholy  guarantee  for  the  general  truth  of  the  seve- 
rities said  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Poles.  Few  or  none  doubt 
them ;  but  many  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  late  revolt ; 
and,  liring  peaceably  under  the  security  of  our  own  admi- 
rable institutions,  have  exclaimed,  *  Why  were  the  Poles  so  mad 
<  as  to  rise  agmnst  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia  ?'  The 
worm  will  turn :  and  we  were  little  surprised,  though  we  heard 
it  with  a  foreboding  sorrow,  that  one  of  the  most  high-spirited 
and  most  injured  of  the  nations  of  Europe  had  tum^  upon  its 
oppressor.  But  let  us  do  the  more  considerate  part  of  the 
nation  the  justice  to  sav,  that  however  deeply  they  resented 
their  country's  wrongs,  the  hasty  insurrection  did  not  originate 
with  them.  It  sprung  up  amongst  those  fiery  youths  of  the 
military  schools,  and  of  the  universities,  whom  Constantino 
kept  mewed  up  for  the  brightest  years  of  their  lives  within 
barrack  prisons.  The  news  of  the  second  French  revolution 
burst  upon  their  indignant  minds.  It  was  the  index  of  the  state 
of  Europe.  Belgium,  Hesse,  Switzerland,  fast  followed  in  the 
same  track ;  and  the  patchwork  of  the  Congress,  and  the  shackles 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  were  rent  in  twain.  The  successive  news 
of  these  events,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  penetrated  the 
charged  atmosphere  of  Warsaw.  Associations  were  rapidly 
formed  and  extended ; — ^plans  were  proposed,  and  speedily  be- 
trayed by  the  four  thousand  spies  of  Warsaw^  whose  names  were 
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afUrwards  fbond  enrolled  in  the  office  of  Roaniecki.  Number- 
len  arrests  took  place;  and  on  a  dark  evening  in  November  1830, 
it  was  reported  that  the  prinoipal  military  school  was  to  be 
sarrounded  in  the  morning  by  Kussian  troops,  and  a  military 
cemmisBJon  installed  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  On  that  very 
evening,  the  29th  of  November,  the  cry  of  <  to  arms,  to  arms, 
*  and  God  bless  Poland,'  was  raised  within  the  walls  of  this 
devoted  school,  and  beibre  the  morning  dawned,  Constantino 
was  a  fngitive.  Many  of  the  schools  and  of  the  yonth  of  War- 
saw had  prepared  for  this  revolt,  and  one  or  two  regiments  were 
gained  over ;  but  on  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  it  burst  as  unex- 
pectedly as  upon  the  Russians  themselves.  The  oppression  of 
ConstanUne,  howeveri  had  been  so  intense,  that  the  reaction  was 
nnivwrsal,  and  he  was  expelled,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  by  accla- 
mation. 

On  the  following  momine,  an  Administrative  Council  was  form- 
ed ;  and  now  it  was  that  the  more  sober  part  of  the  Poles  acted 
a  part  which  has  not  yet  met  with  its  due  meed  of  pndse.  They 
hM  groaned  under  the  tyrannv  of  Russia,  in  common  with  their 
coontrymen  ;^but  with  a  patriotic  and  enduring  spirit,  they  bore 
with  the  oppressor,  because  they  saw  no  present  hope  for  their 
country  in  resistance.  The  brilliant  success  of  the  revolt  did 
not  blind  them  to  the  fearfnl  struggle  it  would  provoke — to  the 
interests  it  would  compromise.  Thev  saw  their  country's  dan- 
ger, and  they  saw  their  own.  They  knew  that  the  punishment 
of  an  unsuccessful  revolt  ever  falls  on  the  chiefs  and  on  the 
persons  of  property  ;  they  also  knew  full  well  with  how  large  a 
nand  Russia  metes  out  such  punishment.  Hitherto  they  were 
innocait ;  they  might  save  themselves,  their  properties,  and  their 
lamilies,  by  msavowing  the  rash  glory  which  the  intemperate 
youth  of  Warsaw  had  won ;  they  might  act  as  moderators  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  their  countrymen,  and,  under  the  mask 
of  that  office,  save  appearances  with  the  world ;  and  thus,  with 
some  show  of  honour,  shelter  themselves  from  the  coming  storm. 
But  they  knew  Russia,  they  knew  their  own  hearts,  and  they 
knew  Poland.  They  saw  all  their  danger,  they  deplored  the 
past,  they  had  small  hope  for  the  future ; — but  they  saw  that 
the  strife  was  b^un  ; — they  knew  that  from  the  present  rulers 
of  Russia)  though  there  might  be  security  for  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  foigiveness  for  their  country ;  and  they  therefore 
with  ealm,  but  aevoted  patriotism,  flung  their  sabres  into  the 
■ttsle,  and  gave  the  weight  of  their  talents,  their  characters, 
and  their  fortunes,  to  a  desperate  cause.  That  cause  was  their 
country's.  Tliere  might  be  a  chance  of  salvation — thousands  of 
chances  were  against  them ;  but  to  the  Iiord  of  Hosts  they  com- 
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milted  the  stroffgle;   and  tbej  took  the  direction  of  affiEurs 
amidst  shoats  of*  God  blees  Poland !' 

This  act  of  calm  and  devoted  patriotism  is  the  best  refutation 
of  those  interested  aspersions  which  have  been  too  frequently  cast 
on  the  higher  Polish  nobles.  They  have  been  held  up  to  Europe 
as  a  band  of  overbearing  selfish  chiefs ;  jealous  only  of  their  own 
unbridled  license  and  privileges ;  careless  of  the  real  independ« 
dence  of  their  country,  and  oppressive  to  their  unfortunate 
serfs  and  dependants.  The  aspersion  is  most  calumnious. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.  The  descendants  of  those  mi- 
litary ol^rchS)  whose  seigneurial,  civil,  and  religious  persecu- 
tions and  oppressions  rent  Poland  during  the  ruinous  dynasty  of 
the  Vasas,  became — ^in  one  generation,  by  their  exile  in  France, 
in  another,  by  the  lessons  Teamed  in  their  desperate  struggles 
against  the  partitioning  powers,  in  the  third  and  present,  by 
the  collision  of  opinions  resulting  from  the  French  Kevolution 
— an  amended,  an  enlightened,  a  patriotic,  and  a  temperate 
aristocracv.  The  humane  and  self-divesting  reforms  of  the 
Czartoryskis  in  1765 — ^the  wise  institutions  of  Zamoyski  and 
others,  which  led  to  the  admirable  Constitution  of  1791, — and 
the  conduct,  during  the  late  struggle,  of  the  present  descendants 
of  the  Czartoryskis,  the  Zamoyski,  the  Potoski,  the  Radzivills, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  particularize,  are  the  glorious  evi- 
dences of  this  assertion.  There  was  no  flinching — ^there  was  no 
violence.  They  held  out,  indeed,  a  deprecatory  hand  to  Rus- 
sia,— but  without  dishonour;  and  they  maintained  an  arduous 
contest,  without  violence, — without  one  single  disorganizing 
appeal  to  the  oppressed  peasants  and  subjects  of  their  oppressor. 
This  last  generosity  deprived  them  of  much  early  assistance 
from  Lithuania ;  and  in  requital,  they'are  now  exiles  in  foreign 
lands,  or  travelling  on  foot,  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  slaves, 
to  the  prisons  of  Siberia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  SOth  November,  within  a  few  short, 
but  important  hours  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt.  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski,  Prince  Michael  Radzivill,  and  other  distin- 
guished Poles,  attended  the  grand  council  of  the  kingdom,  to 
which  they  of  right  belonged,  but  to  which  they  had  not  lately 
been  summoned.  Niemceritz,  the  fellow-prisoner  and  worthy 
companion  of  Kosciusko,  addressed  the  anxious  multitude  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Council  Chamber.  He  urged  them  to  order, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity ;  and  a  thousand  students 
of  the  University  instantly  enrolled  themselves  as  a  city  guard* 

As  the  intelligence  of  these  occurrences  at  Warsaw  spread 
through  the  kingdom,  all  with  one  accord  joined  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  Constantino.  Some  of  the  Polish  guards,  who,  with  a 
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high  geDse  of  military  honoar,  had  remained  with  the  Grand  Dnke 
for  hie  personal  defence,  now  that  the  revolt  had  become  a  revo- 
lutioD,  signified  the  impossibility  of  their  continuing  any  longer 
arrayed  against  their  countrymen ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Deceml^r, 
witlun  four  short  days  after  the  breaking  oat  of  the  insurrection, 
this  Imperial  commander  in  chief,  whose  frown  had  hitherto  been 
the  signal  for  disgrace  and  imprisonment,  was  compelled  to  ad- 
dress the  following  letter  to  the  grand  council  of  Warsaw: 
<  Je  permets  aux  troupes  Polonaises  qui  me  sont  rest^es  fiddles 
*  josqu'  k  ce  dernier  moment  de  rejoindre  le  lenrs.    Je  me  mets 


Lqui6t4es  dans  leurs  mouvemens  pour  rejoindre  Vempire« 
'  reoommande  de  mfime  tons  les  etablissemens,  propri^t^s,  et 
*  lea  individus  k  la  protection  de  la  nation  Polonaise,  et  les  mets 
'sons  la  sauve  garde  de  la  foi  la  plus  sacr6e/  {Varsovief  ce 
8*^  DS^  1880.)  The  Poles,  thus  appealed  to,  magnanimously 
permitted  their  oppressor  to  retreat  unmolested;  although 
the  Russian  troops  under  his  command,  as  usuaJ,  commit- 
ted ezceeses  on  their  route,  and  destroyed  among  others  a 
new  and  beautiful  villa  of  the  Countess  Wonsowicz.  The 
Polish  army  now  rallied  round  Warsaw ;  many  of  those  Poles 
who  had  deserted  the  interests  of  their  country  for  the  guilty 
honours  of  Constantine's  court,  were  generously  retained  in 
thor  commands;  and  it  is  to  the  praise  of  the  Polish  charac- 
ter, that  none  of  them  betrayed  their  trust  General  Chlo- 
E'cki  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  both  civil  and  military, 
at  one  of  those  many  evils,  which  are  inseparable  from  aU  mo- 
ments of  excitement,  now  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  most  mischie- 
vous Club,  calling  itself  patriotic,  and  which  indeed  had  sprung 
up  with  the  first  days  of  the  revolution ;  but  the  early  adherence 
of  the  greater  nobles  to  the  cause  of  their  country  had  check- 
ed its  budding  ambition ;  and  a  Provisional  Government,  un- 
der Czartorysln,  Niemcevitz,  and  others,  had  been  appointed, 
by  whose  prudence  it  was  hoped  that  external  warfare  and  in- 
ternal strife  might  be  avoided.  Unfortunately,  some  secret 
members  of  this  club  sained  admission  into  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, and  by  their  influence  and  communications  encou- 
raged its  proceedings.  A  national  diet  was  convoked ;  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  called  forth ;  and  the  government, 
withoat  relaxing  from  warlike  preparations,  awaitra  the  result 
<^  a  deputation  which  had  been  despatched  to  St  Petersburgh ; 
for  as  yet  there  was  no  intention  of  throwing  off  allegiance 
to  Nicholas*    All  acts  were  still  carried  on  in   his  name; 
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and  the  Poles  sought  only  for  a  deliTeranee  from  oppresnon, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  their  riffhts.  In  this  spirit  the 
deputation  waited  on  Nicholas,  and  having  explained  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  revolt,  required  a  recognition  and 
fulfilment  of  those  constitutional  stipulations  whi<m  had  been 
entered  into  by  Alennder ;  which  Nicholas  himself  had  accept- 
ed by  a  solemn  oath ;  and  which  were  declared  by  a  treaty  to 
which  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  parties,  to  h^thebond 
by  which  Poland  was  bound  to  Russia.  Thus  far  they  were 
within  the  strictest  letter  of  the  law.  But  affsction  for  their 
fellow-countrymen,  faith  in  the  repeated  promises  and  pledges 
of  the  Emperor  ^exander,  and  a  just  interpretation  of  part 
of  the  first  article  of  the  general  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  pro- 
vided, in  1815,  for  that  incorporation  of  the  Russian  Polish 
provinces  which  had  not  taken  place  in  18S1,  led  them  to  add 
to  the  above  strictly  legal  demands,  that  of  fiilfiUing  the  moral 
obligation  which  the  treaty  imposed  with  respect  to  the  Fblish 
subjects  of  Russia*  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  rejected  all  these  requisitions ;  and  haughtily  de- 
manded absolute  submission  and  implicit  confidence  in  his  par 
temal  intentions.  The  Poles  laid  their  case  before  the  courts 
of  Europe;  but  those  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  appear  to  have  declined  all  active  interference. 

All  n^otiations  havine  failed,  the  Poles  prepared  for  resist- 
ance. Their  means  were  insignificant  in  comparison  to  those  of 
their  gigantic  opponent.  Four  millions  against  fifty  millions  ! 
Such  odds  were  terrific ;  but  right  feeling  was  strong  on  the 
side  of  the  Poles ;  and  tbev  looked,  and  witii  reason,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  their  eight  millions  of  brethren  beyond  the  Bug  and 
the  Niemen.  Poland,  too,  possessed  an  admirable  army  of  40,000 
men,  furnished  with  every  necessary  equipment  for  the  field ; 
and  the  magazines  were  supplied  with  arms,  &c.  sufficient  for 
as  many  more.  Chlompki  was  declared  dictator,  as  well  as  ge- 
neralissimo, and  a  lecee  en  masie  was  decreed.  The  aeeal  of  the 
Polish  patriots  was  unbounded.  Meanwhile  the  veteran  army, 
that  had  planted  the  eagles  of  Russia  on  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
approached  under  the  command  of  its  victorious  chief.  But  the 
renowned  passer  of  the  Balkan  was  doomed  to  bite  the  dust  on 
the  plains  of  Poland.  Chlopicki,  after  three  days'  hard  fight- 
ing, drove  his  innumerable  battalions  back  from  the  walls  of 
Praga.  The  moral  infiuence  of  this  repulse  was  immense. 
The  Russians  retreated ;  and  Chlopicki,  suffering  severely  from 
a  wound,  resigned  the  command  to  Skraynecki,  who,  from  the 
rank  of  colonel,  was  thus  suddenly,  as  wortiiily,  raised,  by  the 
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testimony  of  hit  comradesi  and  by  the  order  of  the  diet,  to  the 
eommand  of  the  Poles* 

Our  oonfined  limits  forbid  our  following  in  detail  the  brilliant 
opsrations  of  the  war.  For  many  doubtfal,  and  to  them  glo- 
rMNis  months,  the  Poles  kept  at  bay  the  whole  power  of  Russia, 
led  on  by  her  chosen  commander,  and  animated  by  the  presence 
of  two  of  her  grand  dukes.  The  indomitable  Skrzynecki  added 
▼ieiory  to  viotory ;  and  Europe  began  to  hope  that  the  miracu- 
loos  campaign  of  John  Sobieski  was  about  to  be  renewed.  And 
truly,  had  the  Poles  remained  constant  to  their  chief,  and  had 
Pmiuia  faithfully  maintained  her  neutrality,  the  Russians  would 
hare  been  in  front  of  Warsaw  still.  For,  so  long  as  they  could 
attack  it  only  in  front,  the  military  genius  of  Skrzynecki,  sup- 
ported by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  made  a  Lisbon  of  Warsaw, 
and  a  Torres  Vedras  of  Praga  and  the  Viitula.  When  the  Rus- 
sians kept  together,  they  were  too  strong  to  justify  Skrzynecki 
in  wiitlnng  a  direct  attack;  but  he  remembered  Portugal;  and 
the  same  well  concerted  partisan  operations  on  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  the  Rusrians  in  Volhynia  and  Lithuania,  produced  the 
tame  well  foreseen  want  of  provisions,  and  consequent  retreat  of 
the  army  of  Diebitch,  as  those  of  Trant  and  Wilson  did  in  that 
of  Massena.  If  Lord  Wellington's  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were 
less  dependant,  and  Us  place  of  arms  more  secure,  the  insurgents 
of  Litnuania  and  Volhynia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  infinitely 
more  warlike  than  the  Smmiards  or  Portuguese,  and  afforded 
tar  better  materials  for  efficient  oo-operation.  Both  retreating 
generals  were  pursued  by  kindred  spirits ;  and  even  greater  suc- 
oeas  rewarded  the  Polish  hero  than  attended  his  ffreat  British 
prototype ;  for  Diebitch,  with  less  discretion  than  Massena,  di* 
v^ed  his  corps,  and  was  cut  up  in  detail ;  leaving  no  less  than* 
20  pieces  of  cannon  and  80,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pom.  The  drfeated  Russians  were  speedily  recruited,  and, 
advancing  from  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  failed  again  from  the 
same  causes ;  and  this  second  attempt  closed  with  the  dangerous 
but  important  victory  of  Ostrolenka,  by  which  the  Russian  com- 
monications  were  intercepted,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  more  general  organization  of  the  insurrections  of  the  Rns- 
dan  Polish  provinces.  But  now,  when  all  was  hope  in  Europe, 
and  when  Polish  ^our  and  Polish  genius  were  likely  to  reap 
their  reward,  the  seemingly  immitigable  evil  destiny  of  this  un- 
happy land  prevailed. 

Jacobinism  and  envy  caused  the  superseding  of  Skrzynecki ; 
who,  with  an  unchangeable  patriotism,  obtained^  nermission  to 
serve  in  a  subordinate  rank;  and,  more  fatally  still,  Prussia  lent 
a  perfidious  succour  to  the  Russians,  by  affording  supplies  from 
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her  fertile  prorinces  of  East  Pmssia,  which  henceforth  became 
the  nnattaoKable  basis  for  those  future  RusMan  operations  under 
Paskewitch,  by  which  the  otherwise  inpr^nable  position  of 
Warsaw  was  turned.  This  perfidy  of  Prussia,  and  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  cause  of  Poland,  added  to 
the  yehemence  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins.  Violences 
occurred  within  Warsaw ;  and  General  Krukowieski  yentur- 
ed  to  assume  the  station  which  had  been  occupied  by  Prince 
Czartoryski  and  SkrzyneckL  The  moral  feeling  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  tainted.  The  army  was  indeed  strong ;  the  defences  of 
Warsaw  might  have  been  well  manned;  the  streets  were  bar- 
ricaded, and  the  citizens  were  in  arms ;  but  faults,  disasters, 
and  defeats,  followed  thickly ;  and  the  ctU  day  dawned  when 
Warsaw,  trusting  to  Nicholas's  vehement  appeals  to  Heaven, 
and  to  his  and  to  Paskewitch's  solemn  protestations,  opened 
her  gates*  Her  valiant  army  retired ;  the  Russians  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  upon  the  faith  of  an  amnesty,  which,  as  usual, 
was  granted  but  to  be  broken  ;  and  the  work  of  confiscation,  so 
acceptable  to  Rusrian  profusion  and  cupidity,  once  more  recom- 
menced, and  has  not  yet  ceased* 

Many  Polish  generals — ^Radzivill,  Tumo,*  Zielunka,  Prond- 
zynski,  and  others — have,  in  violation  of  that  amnesty,  been 
dragged  into  Russia  or  Siberia:  some  have  been  forced  into 
the  Russian  ranks.  Prince  Remain  Sangusko,  a  descendant  of 
the  Jagellons,  has  been  d^raded  from  his  high  rank  to  the 
condition  of  a  serf;  and  is  now,  while  we  write  these  mournful 
pages,  proceeding  on  foot,  with  his  head  shaved,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  to  suffer  forced  labour  as  a  galley  slave. 
The  Prince  Sapiefaa,  lately  in  possession  of  a  revenue  of  half 
a  million  of  francs,  and  intimately  connected  with  this  coon* 
try,  has  been  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  escaping  to  Ame- 
rica at  the  price  of  utter  ruin.  Prince  Adfun  Czartoryski,  ano- 
ther Jagellon,  the  worthy  descendant  of  Poland's  earliest  and 
best  reformers,  and  himself  the  chief  of  her  late  administra- 
tion, is  now  an  honoured  exile  in  England ;  where,  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  has  been  long  known  and  highly 
esteemed.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  leaders.  The  subor- 
dinate officers  and  soldiers  have  been  forcibly  drafted  into  regi- 
ments serving  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Finland,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  and  of  the  White  Sea.  Others  have  been  carried 
off  to  repeople,  or  restock,  dilapidated  estates. 

•  This  General  attended  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  to  the  fron- 
tiers, in  order  to  protect  him  firom  the  insurgents,  and  now  meets  with 
exile  for  his  reward. 
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The  religion  also  of  those  provinces,  for  which  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  required  the  preservation  of  their  national  institutions 
and  privileges,  is  now  persecuted  to  that  degree,  that,  by  an  im- 
perial ukase  of  5th  November  1831,  the  erection  of  Catholic 
charches  in  Podolia  is  forbidden ;  and  one  priest  only  allowed 
to  the  whole  district,  who,  it  is  observed,  with  a  most  tolerant 
eonrideration,  may  be  useful,  particularly  about  Easter.  The 
even  course  of  justice,  too,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  follow* 
ing  imperial  Jetter  to  the  Governor  of  Wilna,  officially  pub- 
liued  on  the  8d  December  1831;  which,  after  praising  the 
Qovemor,  *  pour  les'mesures  energiques  que  vous  avez  prises 

<  pour  exterminer  ces  brigands' — the  remains  of  the  Lithuanian 
army— proceeds  thus :  ^  si  vous  trouvez  que  leur  execution  a  ete 

<  arr^t^  par  les  formes  des  tribuneaux,  et  si  dans  voire  qpinum 

<  vous  les  trouvez  coupabks^  vous  les  firez  aussitdt  subir  la  peine 

<  de  mori.*     Such  are  the  clement  methods  of  Russian  conci<» 
Uaiion,  and  such  the  Russian  manner  of  fulfilling  an  amnesty  ] 

Prussia,  too,  not  content  with  having  afforded  a  basis  for  the 
Russian  forces,  by  which  means  Warsaw  fell,  has  added  perfidy  to 
her  breach  of  neutrality.  The  corps  of  General  Rybinski,  amount- 
ing to  15,000  men,  being  pressed  by  overpoweringly  superior  for- 
ces, sought  refuge  within  the  Prussian  territories ;  upon  the  ffdth 
of  a  government  which  pledged  itself  to  afford  protection  and 
subsMtenoe  to  them,  on  condition  of  their  surrendering  their 
arms  and  materieL  The  Poles  complied  with  these  conditions ; 
but  after  having  been  subsisted  for  two  months  at  a  rate  just 
above  starvation,  and  infinitely  below  the  value  of  the  materiel 
surrendered,  the  Prussian  government,  upon  the  pretence  of  a 
general  amnesty  having  been  granted  by  Russia,  ordered  those 
officers  who  would  not  return  to  Poland  forthwith  to  quit  Prus- 
na ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Greneral  Rummel  and  his  aid- 
de-camn.  Major  Brandt,  endeavoured  to  force  the  under  officers 
and  soldiers  to  re-enter  Poland.  Thousands  refused;  when 
General  Rummel  actually  ordered  his  troops  to  load  and  fire  on 
them.  The  Poles  stood  firm  ;  and,  for  this  time,  the  Prussian 
was  content  with  a  threat.  The  half-starved  men  were  marched 
back  to  their  wretched  cantonment;  every  menace  and  priva- 
tion was  employed  to  drive  them  into  Poland ;  but  they  would 
not  stir.  At  length,  under  pretence  of  a  change  of  quarters, 
they  were  marched,  in  separate  detachments,  through  bypaths 
to  the  Polish  frontiers,  and  blows  and  main  force  were  em- 
ployed to  urge  them  across.  Still  they  refused.  The  Prus- 
sian patience  was  exhausted ;  and  a  Captain  Richter,  and 
others,  fired  on  and  charged  these  miserable  men ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  left  dead  on  the  ground.    But  yet  would  not  the 
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Pole*  submit  themselves  to  a  RossIbii  amnesty  :  they  wwe 
therefore  huddled  into  open  barns  and  sheds,  (it  was  the  middle 
of  December,)  and  left  to  be  starred  or  frozen  into  compliance. 
The  neighbouring  peasants  afforded  them  some  little  snoconr. 
Many  endeavoured  to  escape;  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
seized  by  the  Prussian  authorities  as  deserters,  and,  on  that  plea^ 
delivered  up  to  Russia.  But  the  Prussian  government,  at 
length  roused  to  a  sense  of  shame,  recalled  General  Rommel 
and  his  ud-de-camp  ;  and  placed  the  surHving  P^es  once 
more  in  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marienbonrg. 
This  desperate  resistance  of  these  Polish  peasants  and  soldier% 
offers  a  melancholy  comment  on  the  Russian  amnesty*  Those 
who  did  return  to  Poland  were,  as  they  well  foresaw,  and  as 
Prussia  well  foreknew,  seized  on  by  the  Russian  authorities,  and, 
in  contempt  of  all  faith,  drafted  by  sections  into  different  Ros- 
sian  regiments ;  and  marched  off  to  the  four  quarters  of  its 
dreary  empire,  under  the  atrocious  pretence  of  giving  them  sub- 
sistence, and  the  privileges — the  privileges  of  Russians !  That 
is,  Russia  first  robs  the  Poles  of  their  country,  their  rights,  and 
their  property,  and  then  graciously  makes  them  soldiers  lest 
they  should  starve,  whilst  she  adds  the  merciful  immunities  of 
tiie  knout*     So  much  for  the  great  military  monarchies. 

We  have  detained  our  readers  a  long  time,  and  hurried,  in  a 
somewhat  desultory  manner,  over  a  wide  space;  but  incom- 
plete and  imperfect  as  must  necessarily  be  any  short  abstract  of 
Polish  history,  we  have  not  therefore  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
deterred  from  giving  it  in  such  form  as  our  space  would  per- 
mit. For  we  consider  it  essential  to  the  justice  of  her  cause  to 
brin?  Poland  under  one  general  view,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  the 
subtlety  of  the  self-interested  to  select  some  partial  aspect,  by 
which  her  wrongs  may  appear  less  glaring,  and  a  useful  veil  of 
forgetfulness  be  thrown  over  the  early  atrocities  of  the  Russian 
spoliations.  There  are  persons  who  would  willingly  forget,  and 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  world  to  forget,  that  such  a  kingdom 
as  Poland  ever  existed,  and  that  20,000,000  Poles,  animated  by 
strong  national  feeling,  and  proud  national  recollections,  still 
exist.  They  would  fain  regard  Poland  like  Belgium, — as  a  mere 
conventional  state,  that  has  sprung  up  from  the  conflicting  in- 
terests and  jealousies  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Indignantly  as  we  recally 
and  deeply  as  we  deplore,  the  injuries  of  Poland,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  advocate  any  wild  schemes  of  restoration.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  may,  or  may  not,  have  deserted  its  duty ; 
but  whether  we  regret  its  dedbnons  or  not,  we  must  abide  by 
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them*  This  oongren  ceded  that  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  which  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Pol^d  to  the  em- 
pire of  Roseia,  upon  certain  conditimis.  It  was  declared  to  be 
bamnd  to  that  power  by  its  ConstiMUm;  a  Constitution  was  in 
coikeeqnence  given  to  it ;  and  if  words  have  any  meaning,  Rus- 
sia holds  it  by  virtue  of  that  Constitution.  She  had  no  prior 
right  to  it  whatever.  It  formed  a  portion  of  that  ancient  Po- 
land which,  by  the  constitution  of  1791,  called  the  royal  house 
of  Saxony  to  its  throne ;  and  which,  in  1795,  was  forcibly  sciied 
and  allotted  to  Prussia;  from  whom,  in  1807,  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Poles  and  Saxons,  aided  by  the  French ;  and  by  them  re- 
plaeed  as  the  independent  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  under 
the  crown  hereditary  of  Saxony.  In  1813  it  was  overrun  by 
the  armies  of  the  idliance  formed  against  Napoleon ;  and  in  1815 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
transferred  this  country,  upon  the  above  stated  conditions,  to 
Russia. 

The  conditions  were  fulfilled  by  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter,  but  they  were  not  maintained.  No  one,  we 
presume,  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  assert  that  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  respected  only  the  bestowal  of  a  Constitution, 
and  not  its  maintenance.  With  such  persons  we  have  no  desire 
to  reason.  The  Charter  or  Constitution  was  not  maintained 
or  respected;  the  transgressions  of  it  by  Alexander  and  by 
Nicholas  have  been  so  glfuing,  so  various,  and  so  undenied,  that 
we  will  not  waste  our  time  by  enumerating  them.  They  in 
fact  put  an  end  to  all  constitutional  government  in  Poland ;  and 
established  in  its  place,  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  commander- 
in-chief,  the  late  Grand  Duke  Constantino.  The  Poles  appealed 
in  vain  to  their  king  for  redress :  his  answer  was,  "  What  would 
*  you  have  ?  he  is  my  senior  by  eighteen  years,  and  I  owe  my 
<  crown  to  him.'  But  because  Nicholas  usurped  the  throne  of  his 
elder  brother  Constantine,  was  the  Polish  constitution  therefore 
to  be  alwogated  ?  The  Poles  thought  not ;  and,  writhing  under 
the  tyranny  of  Constantino^  galled  by  the  memory^  of  their  spum- 
ed rights,  called  on  by  their  oppressed  brethren  in  the  betrayed 
P<^h  prorinoee  of  Russia,  and  excited  by  the  successful  revo- 
lutions in  the  south,  they  to<A  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  their 
honour,  their  persons,  and  their  rights.  They  succeeded.  Very 
litde  violence  or  disorder  accompanied  this  movement;  there 
was  then  no  attempt  at  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Nicholas ; 
they  continued  faithful  subiects;  and  we  trust  there  are  few 
who  will  call  them  less  faithful,  because,  while  they  did  not 
swerve  bom  their  true  loyalty  to  their  king,  they  were  e^^ually 
loyal  to  their  constitution.      Thus  far  thevs  was  nothmg  to 
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annul  the  rights  vested  in  them  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna ; 
but  they  did  not  stop  here ;  for  most  certainly  they  went  so  far 
as  to  require  that  incorporation  of  the  Polish  provinces  which 
both  the  treaty,  and  their  king,  had  morally  though  not  for- 
mally promised.  This  demand,  while  it  placed  them,  during 
the  time  it  was  maintained,  without  the  limits  of  European 
assistance,  cannot  surely,  now  that  it  is  withdrawn,  preclude 
them  from  the  benefits  of  that  treatv>  out  of  respect  for  which 
they  lost  this  aid.  Are  the  endless  infractions  ot  the  treaty  by 
the  governing  party  to  count  for  nothing;  and  one  instance 
of  a  too  liberal  interpretation  of  it  by  the  governed  to  preclude 
them  from  all  its  benefits  ?  Surely  not.  And  if  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  forfeiture,  which  there  is  not,  that  forfeiture,  in  all  le- 
gal and  moral  justice,  would  fall  upon  the  original  transgressor, 
and  not  on  those  who  resisted  the  transgression.  But  we  may 
be  told  that  as  the  contest  continued,  the  Poles  went  so  far  as  to 
depose  their  king,  and  thereby  threw  off  their  allegiance  and 
forfeited  their  rights.  They  did  throw  off  their  allegiance ;  but 
as  their  revolt  followed  repeated  infractions  of  the  treaty,  so  did 
their  deposition  of  Nicholas  follow  his  reiterated  refusals  of  re- 
dress, his  military  invasion  of  their  country,  and  his  haughty 
demands  for  unconditional  submission.  The  penalty,  the  forfei- 
ture, then,  if  there  be  anv,  still  lies  at  the  door  of  Kussia ;  and 
by  no  fair  reasoning  can  it  be  attached  to  the  Poles. 

But  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  Poles  and  the 
Russians  were  not  the  sole  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  was  con- 
cluded not  only  for  their  benefit,  but  that  of  Europe  at  large; 
and  no  reason  can  be  adduced  why  Europe  is  to  be  deprived  of 
her  share  of  the  benefits  of  that  treaty,  because  the  jPoles  or 
Russians  may  have  chosen  to  transgress  its  obligations.  Even 
on  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  Poles,  and  not  the  Rus- 
sians, or  that  both  Poles  and  Russians  broke  the  treaty,  still, 
so  long  as  Europe,  the  third  and  unoffending  party,  wills  it, 
the  treaty  must  continue  binding.  The  empire  of  Russia  recei^ 
vedy  and  holds  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  virtue  qf  the  treaty  of 
Vienna^  and  by  it  alone.  So  long  as  she  observes  that  treaty, 
she  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  constitutional  dominion  of 
Poland,  and  no  longer.  If  she  tramples  on  it,  or  denies  its  ob- 
ligation, then  the  sovereignty  lapses  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  or  to  Prussia,  or  to  its  original  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Saxony.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
have  a  clear  right  to  require  from  Russia  either  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  contract,  or  the  forfeiture  of  her  benefice.  If  not, 
they  must  confess  that  they  have  been  outwitted  and  bullied 
by  an  all-powerful  ally. 
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If  the  law  of  the  question  be  thus  clearly  iu  favour  of  the 
Poles,  so  also  is  the  policy.  Wo  are  not  of  the  school  that 
has  a  nightmare  dread  of  Russian  domination.  Were  we 
Ausirians  or  Prussians,  we  might  not,  as  long  as  Poland  lay 
in  the  dust,  consider  Russia  the  safest  of  neighbours.  But  we 
in  our  impregnable  isle  may  laugh  her  to  scorn ;  our  fleets  in 
one  campaign  would  seal  up  her  ports;  while  nothing  short 
of  another  coalition,  such  as  that  which  overthrew  Napoleon, 
can  seriously  endanger  France.  Still,  though  a  fifth  mo^ 
narchy  be  a  dream,  the  undeviating  tendency  of  the  policy 
of  Russia  in  that  direction  is  undeniable;  her  progress  has 
been  gradual,  constant,  and  great.  A  mighty  empire,  when 
formed  in  one  life,  has  ever  suddenly  and  ouickly  fallen  to  pieces. 
Gradual  aggrandizement,  bit  by  bit  ambition,  is  the  most  sure 
and  the  most  dangerous.  This  has  been  the  course  of  Russia.  To 
these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  a  well  appointed  army, 
nearly  a  million  strong,  stern  military  institutions,  half  or  un- 
equally spread  civilisation,  an  irresponsible  government,  the 
acknowledged  headship  of  a  devoted  church,  a  scarcely  acces- 
sible territory,  having  its  rear  and  flanks  hermetically  sealed, 
and  peopled  by  a  nomadic  race,  ever  imbued  with  a  vague  desire 
for  southern  climes,  o£Per  elements  of  conquest  which  are  not 
to  be  despised. 

Four  routes  lie  open  to  the  developement  of  these  mighty  and 
accumulating  means; — the  Caspian,  the  Euxine,  central  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Baltic.  That  of  the  Caspian  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  European  opposition ;  though  when  the  route  there  traced, 
and  now  rapidly  filling  up,  shall  have  been  accomplished,  two 
dangerous  hues  will  diverge,— one  leading  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  other  eastwards  through  Persia  to  India;  the  only  direction 
in  which  that  country  has  ever  been  successfully  invaded.  The 
Euxine  route  is  nearly  as  bare  of  defence  as  the  other ;  and  the 
progress  of  Russia  in  that  direction  is  checked  only  by  that  wise 
restraining  policy,  which  seeks,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  to 
consolidate  its  conquests  as  it  goes ;  and  for  tnis  reason,  and  to 
avoid  too  forcibly  awakening  the  jealousy  of  Europe,  never  takes 
too  much  at  a  time,— particularly  from  Turkey,  whose  rude  go- 
vernment, by  ever  affording  an  excuse  for  a  rupture,  enables 
Russia  to  make  war  upon  her  at  her  own  convenience  and  lei- 
sure* The  Baltic  line,  though  far  from  complete,  has  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  present  purposes ;  that  is,  for 
so  long  as  Prussia  shall  remain  a  firm  and  obedient  ally.  The 
only  remidning  route,  that  of  Central  Europe,  lies  through 
Poland :  it  flanks  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  threatens  Germany. 
It  also  affords  the  only  practicable  approach  to  Russia:  its 
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settlement,  tberefore,  is  of  the  last  Importance.  The  eate  is 
now  wide  open,  it  remains  to  be  seen  who  sball  bold  tbe  Key. 

Tbat  key  was,  by  tbe  compromising  policy  of  tbe  Congress 
of  Vienna,  placcNi  in  what  may  be  termeid  neatral  bands.  The 
Congress  endeavoured,  but  failed,  to  place  it  in  tbe  bands  of  an 
independent  king  of  Poland :  it  also  refused  to  surrender  it  at 
discretion  to  the  arms  of  Russia.  A  middle  course  was  there- 
fore pursued,  and  Poland  was  jrielded  to  Russia  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Congress  imagined  would  render  that  possession 
by  Russia  least  dangerous  to  Europe.  There  was  nothing  tran- 
sient in  these  conditions.  The  words  are,  *  bound  for  ever  by 
<  its  constitution.'  Russia  may  complain  that  she  finds  sucn 
conditions  embarrassing*  It  is  yery  probable  she  does;  for 
they  were  not  meant  to  be  otherwise  than  embarrassing,  when- 
oyer  Russia  might  pursue  antisocial  designs.  The  yery  complaint^ 
therefore,  argues  the  wisdom  of  their  imposition,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  their  continuance.  They  were  imposed  as  a  correct- 
iye  *  for  ever^  of  tbat  unquiet  ambition  wnich  tbe  powers  of 
Europe  feared  in  Russia ;  whom  they,  therefore,  by  binding  her 
to  the  obseryance  of  the  constitution  of  Poland,  sought  use- 
fully to  employ  and  to  keep  at  home. 

But,  if  such  precautions  were  necessary  in  1815,  when  Russia 
was  under  the  sway  of  Alexander,  they  most  assuredly  are  more 
requisite  now  when  tbe  old  Anti-European  Muscoyite  faction  has 

g lined  the  lead.  Indeed,  eyer  since  the  death  of  Alexander, 
ussia  has  clearly  manifested  her  domineering  policy  and  ambi- 
tious designs.  Her  ministers  haye  been  found  active  in  every 
court  of  Europe,  aiding  and  abetting  the  cause  of  despotism.  She 
has  assumed  a  control  m  the  affairs  of  Germany  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  and  independence  of  that  intellectual  and  powerful  but 
divided  nation ;  she  has  pushed  on  her  conquests  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Persia  and  Turkey  as  far  as  suited  her  purposes ;  she 
has  kept  up  an  unnecessarily  large  army ;  and  her  intrigues  in 
Greece  have  never  ceased.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
French  Revolution,  and  before  the  change  of  ministry  in  this 
country,  and  the  revolt  of  Poland,  checked  her  course,  there  was 
much  cause  to  suspect  that  she  meditated  an  anti-liberal  cru- 
sade. But  if  such  be  the  designs  of  Russia,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
other  powers  to  prevent  them,  by  those  means  which  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  provided.  We  believe  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
urgent  remonstrances  will  compel  her  to  abide  by  those  articles 
of  the  treaty,  by  which  alone  she  holds  Poland.  The  essence 
and  intent  of  those  articles  was  the  interposition  of  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 


Boao,  we  iiaagiB^  will  deny  the  security  which  the  ^terpos^u 
of  ma€k  9  kingdom  would  afford. 

Bat  the  question  arieee, — Will  Russia  listen  to  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  other  powers  ?  We  fear  we  mast  say,  that  she  will 
not,  if  she  can  possibly  evade  or  avoid  them :  she  will  not  will- 
ingly resigB  the  Polish  prey  she  already  in  imagination  poe- 
as  her 


ler  own ;  and  much  less  will  she  readily  consent  to  the 
— tafalishment  of  freedom,  not  only  in  her  neighbouihood,  but 
enroll  luider  her  own  prptection.  But  yet,  unwilling  as  Russia 
may  be  to  eubmit,  she  is,  we  believe,  in  no  state  to  resist,  if 
firmlv  urged.  She  is  exhausted  by  her  Persian,  her  Turkish, 
and  her  Polish  wars ;  from  all  which,  though  she  has  come 
forth  su^oeesfully,  yet  not  without  severe  reverses  and  exhaust- 
ing oxert^ODS.  She  has  now  need  of  repose,  to  trim  her  wings 
for  future  flights,  and  to  consolidate  her  present  conquests. 
Nor  most  it  be  forgotten,  that  passive  and  aevoted  as  is  Rus- 
sian obedieace,  the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  far-spread 
eooepiracy  of  Tagenrog,  yet  works  through  the  veins  and 
•rtenes  of  that  lacohereQt  ma^s,  which  fbrmf  her  empire.  War 
imglit  divert  this  danger;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  wars  were  a^  much  undertaken  for  the.  sake  of 
giving  a  vent  orium  to  an  unquiet  spirit,  as  from  any  im- 
«Mdiate  desire  of  conquest.  Indeed  military  glory  being  the 
sole  heritage  and  seal  of  nationality  by  which  the  subjects  <»  des- 
potie  atates  are  kept  together,  it  is  natural  that  Russia  should 
occaaiJnally  enliven  the  allegiance  of  her  own  suUects  at  the 
expense  of  her  neighbours.  But  a  war  upon  the  Polish  ques- 
Am  would  be  of  a  ^r  different  nature ;  and  Russia  knows 
Ml  well,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  she  is  weak  in  the  di- 
reetioB  of  Poland,  and  ffreatly  dependant  on  the  support  of  both 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Upon  the  latter,  she  may  count  with 
safetv.  Prussia  has  no  wish  to  lose  her  PoH^  provinces  ;^  and 
she  imagines  that  they  can  be  best  retained  by  a  fast  alliance 
JiPith  Russia,  whom  she  is  prepared  to  support  in  any  oppressive 
Meneures  against  the  Poles.  We  have  seen  her  cruel  treat- 
flMut  of  the  Polish  arn^,  which  sought  a  refuge  within  her  ter- 
ritories ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  now  recom- 
mending the  utter  destruction  of  the  very  name  and  language 
of  Poland,  and  the  entire  absorption  of  the  kingdom  by  Russia. 
This  is  a  policy  such  as  the  rest  of  Europe  will^  not,  surely, 
permit.  Great  and  pow^ul  as  are  these  two  military  states, 
'they  are  not  invindiUe;  and  should  the  other  European  powers 
4MiU  upon  them  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  they  would, 
.1^  obetiniilkely-refjising,  plaoe  -themselves  in  an  awkward  pre- 

Russia  would  risk  Poland ;  and  Prussia,  who  ha- 
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ving  sprung  from  a  petty  electorate  into  an  aggregate  of  atatee, 
rather  than  a  kinffdom — and  who  finds  it  more'  easy  to  com- 
mand her  highly  disciplined  battalions,  than  to  rule  over  her 
divided  nations — woula,  when  she  should  stand  forth  as  the  oon- 
travener  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  find  the  discipline  of  those  bat* 
talions  fully  exercised  at  home,  in  watching  over  the  self- 
attainted  allegiance  of  those  subjects  who  belong  to  her  crown 
only  by  virtue  of  that  treaty.  In  short,  these  two  powers  would^ 
by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  treaty,  expose  themselves  to 
dangers,  so  much  greater  than  any  even  of  the  imaginary  evils 
which  might  accrue  to  them  from  compliance,  that  we  enter- 
tain small  doubt  of  their  yielding,  if  pressed* 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of,  who  are  to  be  the  preasers  ? 
The  first  answer  would  be — all  those  who  are  by  treaty  bound  so 
to  act;  but  the  enforcing  the  treaty  involves  the  maintenance  of 
liberal  institutions;  and,  unfortunately, such  insUtuUons  have  not 
yet  found  favour  with  the  majority  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 
Therefore  France  and  England,  the  only  two  powers  of  any 
importance  who  profess  liberal  principles,  will  probably  be  also 
the  only  two  powers  inclined  honestly  to  interfere  between 
Russia  and  Poland.  Most  sincerely  do  we  trust  that  they  will 
do  so  temperately,  conjointly,  and  firmly.  Their  ministers  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  peculiar  advantages  of  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
at  the  present  critical  juncture  of  iShirs. 

It  is  vain  to  deny  that  two  great  antagonist  principlea  now 
divide  Europe — freedom  and  despotism.  They  are  to  be  seen 
contending  from  Lisbon  to  St  Petersburgh;  and  we  meet 
them  in  every  political  question.  England  and  France  are  on  the 
one  side,  Prussia  and  Russia  on  the  other.  Two  objects  present 
themselves  to  the  liberal  party ;  the  one,  to  avoid  a  violent  colli- 
sion— the  other,  not  to  be  defeated.  Now  we  contend  that  the 
Polish  question  o£Pers  considerable  advantages  under  both  pointa 
of  view.  Russia  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  absolutes ;  the 
other  powers  neither  can  e£Pect,  nor  will  they  undertake  anv 
thing  without  her  consent  and  co-operation :  if 'she  be  checked 
they  are  checked ;  if  she  gains  ground,  they  gain  courage ;  and 
the  chances  of  collision  increase.  The  absolutes  can  carry  their 
ends  only  by  war ;  from  which  they  are  now  restrained  by  a 
sense,  if  not  of  weakness,  certainly  of  that  which  is  akin  to  it, 
insecurity.  The  best  security  of  the  liberals  is  in  tranquillity ; 
and  in  their  strength,  therefore,  lies  peace*  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  establishment  of  a  check  upon  Russia  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis  is  most  desirable ;  and  it  would  be  no  small  additional 
advantage  that  this  check  should  be  interposed  by  the  reoog- 
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miion  of  a  right  Happily  both  the  check  and  the  advantage 
are  to  be  found  in  the  claims  of  Poland,  gupported,  as  we  have 
shown  them  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  jostice,  policy,  and  humanity. 
We  do  not  think  we  exaggerate  the  importance  of  those  claims, 
when  we  say,  that  from  the  hour  the  bona  fide  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  government  should  be  secured  to  Poland,  all  just 
fears  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  would  cease.  The 
domineering  influence  of  Russia  would  be  abated  on  the  one 
hand ;  while  on  the  oUier,  success  would  attend  the  cause  of  li- 
berality, without  the  too  dangerous  excitement  of  a  triumph. 

Polimd,  thus  considered,  becomes  the  hinge  on  which  much 
of  the  present  diplomacy  of  Europe  must  turn ;  for  its  revolt 
has  placed  Russia  in  a  dilemma.  It  has  brought  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  and  her  infractions  of  it,  under  the  cognizance  and 
reproof  of  Europe)  and  laid  bare  the  roots  of  her  authority  over 
Poland  at  a  most  unpropitious  moment.  She  perceives  that  she 
is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being  compelled  to  choose  between 
enduring  the  checks  of  a  constitutional  government  there ;  or 
of  inconveniently  assuming  a  more  haughty  tone  in  Europe 
than  she  b  at  present  either  prepared  or  able  to  support.  She 
hopee  to  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  adroitly  pursuing  a 
muidle  course.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  she  threatens  France, 
and  withholds  her  ratification  of  the  Dutch  treaty.  And 
why  ?  b  it  that  she  wishes  to  go  to  war  with  England  and 
France  ?  Far  from  it.  She  knows  her  own  precarious  state  too 
well,  and  it  is  precisely  because  she  does  know  it,  that  she  as- 
snmes  her  present  menacing  attitude.  For  she  is  well  aware 
of  the  praiseworthy  repugnance  to  a  war  felt  by  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries ;  and  therefore,  in  conjunction  with 
Prosna,'she  seeks  to  play  upon  their  fears,  and  to  bully  them 
into  a  renunciation  of  their  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  Poles, 
as  the  price  of  her  ratification  of  the  Dutch  treaty,  and  of  her 
temporary  acquiescence  in  the  present  order  of  affairs  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  She  will  even  persuade  herself  to  meet  their 
remonstrances  in  favour  of  the  Poles  with  patience.  And,  since 
promises  cost  her  nothing,  she  will  no  doubt  profess  much  libe- 
rality and  benevolence  towards  Poland.  But  surely  the  Minis- 
ters of  England  and  of  France  will  not  be  thus  easily  cajoled. 
They  know  the  value  of  Russian  promises,  and  the  extent  of  Rus- 
sian liberality.  They  see  Russia  with  mighty  resources  at  com- 
mand :  they  know  that  hitherto  she  has  been  animated  by  a 
constant  and  unprincipled  ambition :  they  foresee  that  she  may 
acquire,  by  the  absolute  possession  of  Poland,  a  dominant  influ- 
ence over  Austria  and  Prussia, — ^by  the  long  arms  of  whose 
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dominioiM  she  may  eiMompaM  Ghrmfiny,  amd  reaoh  France  bo4k 
OB  the  Borth  and  on  the  sooth  :  they  foresee  her  power  of  threat* 
eoiog  Persia,  Turkey  and  India ;  and  now  that  a  just  and  ho* 
nourable  opportunity  is  before  them,  by  wtiich  they  are  enabled 
to  say'to  her,  *  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  ftirther,'  we  trust 
we  are  not  deceived  in  believing,  that  they  will  temperately  and 
firmly  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  pro- 
mises, they  will  exact  guarantees* 

We  would  be  the  iMt  to  provoke  war :  we  have  small  pride 
in  its  glories,  we  abhor  its  cruelties.  But,  ob  the  other  hand,  we 
have  an  unfeigned  regard  for  public  faith  and  honour,  which 
we  consider,  by  the  trea^  of  Vienna,  to  be  pledged  to  exact  the 
payment  from  Kussiaof  nreedom  to  Poland ;  and  we  brieve  that 
war  was  never  yet  ultimately  averted  by  timid  concesrions.  For 
this  reason,  we  think  that  England  and  France  will  best  consult 
the  pelkce  of  Europe,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  by  bind- 
ing Russia  to  the  continued  observance  of  her  obligations  to- 
wards Poland,  as  weli  as  to  her  own  Polish  subjects,  fifte  will 
not  dare  refuse — nor  must  we  suffer  her  to  evade.  We  repeat, 
we  have  no  expectation  of  a  war.  Russia  knows  too  wdl  that 
suoh  a  war, — a  war  of  opinion,  would  endanger  the  stability  of 
her  empire,  and  separate  every  one  of  her  Polish  provinces  from 
lier  for  ever.  But  while  war  is  rendered  tiius  improbable,  a 
strong  ecdliflioB  of  opinions  and  of  diplomatic  intrigues  is  daily 
taking  place,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  till  the  stormy 
waves  of  the  French  Kevolution  have  subsided  into  the  calm  o(f 
an  assured  fireedom. 

That  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  desired,  misht  be  muc4 
accelerated  by  Austria ;  who  as  yet  has  taken  no  decided  pait 
in  the  great  moral  conflict  now  going  on.  Russia  and  Prua- 
sia,  and  France  and  England,  have  taken  their  stations;  iMit 
Austria  as  yet  stands  aloof,  uncertain  to  ^diich  party  she  ought 
to  belong.  Her  old  associations  incline  her  to  the  cause  of  Rus- 
sia ;  her  present  fears  fcH*  her  territories  tempt  her  to  Franoe. 
She  frowns  upon  the  Lombards ;  but  she  joins  with  the  French 
in  requiring  liberal  institutions  for  the  subjects  of  the  Pope :  sha 
does  not  discomrage  the  Poles ;  but  she  withholds  her  ratification 
of  the  Belgian  treaty.  Such  temporizing  policy  has  long  been 
in  high  favour  with  Austria,  for  it  has  successfully  carried  her 
through  many  difficulties  ;  but  they  were  only  difficulties. 
She  well  knows  how  it  failed  her  when  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion burst  through  all  her  temporizing  expedients ;  and  we  trust 
she  \^1,  by  a  manly  policy,  now  save  herself  and  Europe  from 
the  possitnlity  of  running  through  another  such  cycle  of  miseries 
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as  foHow^d  tbe  anti-liberal  leagaet  of  tliote  dajrs.  She  dreads 
Biissia,  and  with  reason ;  die  trembles  at  the  encroachments 
by  which  that  power  is  gradually  surrounding  her  old  heredi- 
tarv  dominions  of  Hungary ;  and  is  seeking  by  intrigues  in  Wa- 
lichia,  and  by  the  links  of  a  common  reliffion,  to  extend  her 
influence  amongst  the  warlike  tribes  that  hne  the  Danube,  and 
stretch  even  to  the  Monte  Negrins  on  the  Adriatic. 

It  is  by  the  absolute  possession  of  Poland  that  Russia  can 
moat  easily  command  Austria ;  and,  therefore,  to  ayoid  that  eyil, 
and  to  create  an  efficient  barrier,  Austria  would  willingly,  at 
the  Coneress  of  Vienna,  have  resigned  Oallicia  in  favour  of  a 

KwerfuT  independent  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  ambition  of 
exander  perverted  that  ^se  desire ;  and  Austria  remains,  in 
as  far  as  Gallicia  is  concerned,  in  thraldom  to  Russia.  But,  un» 
Uke  Prussia,  she  loves  a  prospective  retention  of  Oallicia  less 
than  ahe  hates  the  ascendency  and  control  of  Russia ;  and  were 
it  not  for  another  canse,  she  would  willingly  and  strongly  join 
with  Fhmce  and  England  in  demanding  toe  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  That  other  cause  of  fear  is  the  establishment 
of  a  consBtutional  government  so  near  her  own  hearth«  and  so 
contrary  to  her  long-cherished  policy. 

This,  however,  u  the  time  ror  Austria  to  review  the  past, 
to  reconsider  her  station,  and  to  look  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  She  forms  a  great  empire,  hereditaria,  and  morally, 
and  naturally.  She  is  m  a  state  of  maturity.  It  is  the  very  re- 
verse with  her  upstart  and  warlike  confederates  of  the  North ; 
for  the  one  is  yet  m  a  state  of  transition,  and  the  other, — Russia, 
in  an  ill-considered  course  of  territorial  ambition.  Prussia  can- 
not, Russia  will  not,  remain  as  she  is.  At  whose  expense  will 
they  thrive  ?  Certainly  they  will  not,  as  they  did  not,  spare 
Austria.  Indeed,  the  advantages  of  a  northern  alliance  lie  all  on 
dM  side  of  Russia,  who  is  comparatively  secure  from  attack ; 
while  her  two  allies  may  expose,  lor  her  sake,  their  distant  domi- 
nions of  Lombardy,  and  theRbenish  provinces,  to  internal  insur- 
rection and  foreign  invasion.  Austria  knows  and  feels  this.  She 
sees  that  she  is  in  a  falne  position.  There  is  a  daily  decreasing 
hope  of  ruling  Italy  and  Hungary  by  the  bayonet.  She  perceives 
at  length  that  the  upward  tendency  of  nations  is  daily  becoming 
too  strong  for  the  downward  pressure  of  single-handed  autho- 
rity. Sheseesthat  the  old  system  of  rule  is  wearing  out.  Austria 
believes,  and  with  reason,  that  the  personal  character  of  her 
emperor,  and  the  authority  of  a  vigilant  administration,  will 
probably  maintain  affairs  in  their  present  state  till  the  close  of 
this  reign.     But  there  are  few  Austrians  who  contemplate  the 
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future  without  anxiety ;  who  do  not  fear  the  encircling  arma  of 
Russia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  progress  of  liberality  on  the 
other*  They  entertain  a  lesseninff  desire  of  crushing  the  last 
by  the  force  of  the  first;  for  they  Uttle  court  the  absolutely  ne- 
cessary assistance,  in  such  a  cause,  of  so  over  powerful  an  aujd- 
liary  as  Russia, — ^backed,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  actual  presence 
and  co-operation  of  her  armies  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  or 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy*  Unpleasant  as  are  these  antici- 
pations, yet  the  hatred  of  French  doctrines,  as  they  are  called, 
are,  with  the  old  school,  still  stronger.  They  hope  that  affairs 
in  Austria  will  last  as  they  now  are  for  their  time.  They  are 
too  proud,  or  too  indolent,  to  unthread  the  tangled  web  of  a 
whole  political  life ;  and  they,  therefore,  with  an  indolent  and 
selfish  fatalism,  allow  the  mighty  empire  that  once  was  Csesar's 
to  float  upon  the  current,  without  an  active  hand  to  trim  her 
sails,  or  an  anchor  to  arrest  her  course.  But  there  are  many  who 
scan  the  times  with  a  bolder  eye ;  and,  seeing  the  dangers,  are 
prepared  to  meet  them.  They  do  not  wish  to  run  into  a  wild 
course  of  liberalism ;  but  they  perceive  that,  by  continuing  to  ad* 
vocate  absolutism,  they  can  follow  only  in  the  wake  of  Russia; 
while,  bv  steering  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  anticipate  a 
safer  and  a  prouder  course.  Reason,  experience,  and  observation, 
all  tell  them  that  the  first  great  northern  power  that  honestly 
and  practically  allies  itself  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age, 
will  acquire  a  decided  ascendency  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
north.  Russia  knows  this  full  well ;  and  she  knows  also  that  she 
herself  is  as  yet  unfit  for  such  a  part.  Besides  which,  she  has 
the  command  now  bv  one  system ;  why  therefore  should  she 
change  it  for  another  r  for  she  knows,  that  in  a  policy  founded 
on  battalions,  let  diplomacy  be  as  astute  as  it  may,  the  strongest 
roust  ever  command. 

Italy  hangs  by  a  thread.  Austria  must  now  resolve  to  pour 
in  more  troops  to  sustain  her  absolute  authority  in  those  unquiet 
plains,  or  to  pour  in  the  balm  of  liberal  concession.  She  is 
already  on  the  threshold ;  she  is  pleading,  or  affecting  to  plead, 
mth  the  Pope,  for  political  privileges  for  his  subjects  of  the  Le* 
gations ;  and  if  she  succeed  at  Rome,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  her 
to  refuse  at  Milan.  We  have  no  wish  to  thrust  the  political 
jargon  of  the  constitution- mongers  upon  Austria;  but  we  have 
every  desire,  as  we  value  the  progressive  improvement  of 
Europe,  to  see  her  relax  from  that  absolute  sway  which  she  has 
hitherto  exercised  over  her  subjects ;  and  to  which,  we  repeat, 
it  is  highly  improbable  they  will  submit  beyond  the  present 
reign.    Let  her  then  join  with  France  and  England  in  firmly 
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reqairing  the  fulfil  ment  of  that  important  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  <  bound  Poland  to  KuMia  by  its  constitution,^  and 
irhich  guaranteed  the  privileges  and  nationoHiy  of  the  Poles  gene- 
imlly.    She  maj  thus  shake  off  those  Russian  shackles  she  never 
irillingly  wore ;  she  may  conciliate  the  enthusiastic  and  excited 
spirit  of  Germany ;  she  may  win  to  herself  the  good-will  and  the 
brave  hearts  of  the  Poles ;  and,  in  strict  obedience  to  the  clearly 
anderstood  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  interpose 
m  constitutionally  ffovemed  kingdom  between  herself  and  Rus- 
sia, and  so  strengthen  her  own  frontiers,  and  confine  her  dan* 
gerous  neighbour* 

This  breaking  up  of  the  old  tripartite  partitioning  league, 
would  be  of  signal  benefit  to  Europe  at  large ;  and  the  planting 
and  maintaining  a  good  government  and  libeial  constitutions  in 
Poland,  wonld  be  the  precursor  of  the  civilisation  and  prosperity 
of  the  North.  For  those  blessings  would  flow  from  JPoland  to 
the  surrounding  nations.  Gk>od  example  is  contagious ;  and  Prus* 
sia  would  ere  long  discover  that  it  was  both  cheaper  and  more 
safe  to  preserve  the  allegiance  of  her  Polish  subjects  by  the  ties 
of  affection  and  iustice,  than  by  the  iron  bonds  of  martial  law. 
Russia,  toO)  might  learn  the  same,  and  more. 

We  may  have  been  considered  harsh  in  our  exposition  of  the 
views  and  conduct  of  this  empire,  but  we  beg  most  clearly  to  dis^ 
avow  any  national  antipathy.  There  is  much  to  please, — there 
are  the  seeds  of  much  good  in  the  Russian  character.  Many 
Russians  are  highly  civilized  and  liberal ;  but  the  government  is 
false,  ambitious,  and  unmerciful.  It  is  against  such  govern* 
ment,  and  against  the  forcing  its  despotism  upon  Poland,  that 
we  enter  our  protest ;  and  that  we  use  our  best  endeavours,  by 
pointing  out  the  justice  and  policy  of  maintaining  a  constitu- 
tional government  in  the  one  country,  to  provide  for  the  spread 
of  its  blesmngs  over  the  othen  Thus  mieht  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe,  while  they  enforced  justice,  and  protected  themselves, 
confer  even  on  reluctant  Russia  inestimable  benefits.  For,  under 
a  wise  government,  gradually  improving  its  institutions,  laws, 
and  administration,  that  empire  might  nobly  emerge  from  that 
half  barbarous  state,  which  is  proud  only  of  military  glory  and 
territorial  conquests.  Her  emperor,  though  less  unbounded  in 
authority,  might  be  more  secure  in  person ; — the  sanguinary  in- 
trigues and  revolutions  that  haunt  his  family  and  his  state  might 
have  an  end ; — the  vast  territories  over  which  he  reigns,  though 
they  might  receive  no  more  additions,  would  be  less  exposed  to 
revolt,  separation,  or  disruption ; — ^without  winning  one  inch  of 
landy  or  causing  a  tear  to  flow,  he  might  redouble  his  strength 
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by  the  ioMtiniabla  i«mforoeiMnt«  of  iaoreftniig  indottry,  wealth, 
and  bappiiiM»» 

Theae  are  perhapa  Utopiaa  draama ;  but  there  ia  a  phdn  mtU 
tar-of-faet  tael^  whiob,  it  appears  to  oa,  ia  within  the  duty,  tha 
policy,  the  honoar,  and  the  power  of  Europe  to  perform — and 
that  is  to  require  from  Russia  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna* 

At  the  moment  of  dosing  the  foregoing  obaervations,  a  proda* 
mation  haa  appeared  by  the  Buasian  Emperor,  of  the  26tli 
of  February,  by  which  the  guaranteed  libertiea  and  oonatitatioa 
of  Poland  are  peremptorily  abrogated.  We  entreat  a  moat  earnest 
attention  to  it,  as  fully  corroborating  all  we  have  stated  in  regard 
to  the  ambitious  views  of  RiMsia. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  imperial  decree,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
asserts,  t/uU  in  1815,  Poland  was  rettxHred  to  its  national  exig- 
ence by  Russia^  while,  without  deigning  to  take  the  slightest  no- 
tice of  the  allies,  or  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  presumes 
to  claim  Poland  as  having  been  conquered  by  the  victorious  arms 
qf  Russia  ;  and  in  the  Rame  arrogant  and  contemptuoua  spirit, 
declares  Poland  to  be  an  integral  part  of  (he  Bussian  Empire^  and 
commands  its  inhabitants  to  consider  themselves  henceforth 
aa  Russians :  *  les  habitans  de  ce  pays /assent  disormais  avee  ks 

*  Russes  une  seule  nation.*    And  then,  *  par  un  statut  organiqne 

*  donn6  par  notre  clemence^*  this  unblushing  autocrat  prooeeds  to 
dissolve  the  sole  bond  by  which  he  lawfully  holds  Poland — ^its 
Constitution,  The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  loudly  ask  the 
question,  Whether  Russia  is  already  above  all  European  law  ? 
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AxT.  Jil.— Memoirs  oftheLifkand  AdmMdrcMm  ^  the  Right 
Honourable  WiUiam  Cecil  Lord  BurgUeyj  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixthy  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
cf  England  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Containing  an  His^ 
torioai  View  (tf  the  Times  in  which  he  livedo  and  of  the  many  emi^ 
nent  and  illustrious  Persons  with  whom  he  W€U  connected;  with 
tMtracte  from  his  Private  and  Qfidal  Correspondence  and  other 
Papers  J  now  first  published  from  the  Originals.  By  the  Reve- 
rend Edward  Nare8»  D.D.,  Rc«riuB  Profeeeor  of  Modem  His- 
tory in  the  UniTertity  of  Oxford.  8  vols.  4to*  London :  1898. 
1882. 

npHB  work  of  Dr  Naree  has  filled  ns  with  Mtoniahment  similar 
^  to  that  which  Captain  Lemuel  GalliTer  felt  when  first  he 
landed  in  Brobdignag,  and  saw  com  as  high  as  the  oaks  in  the 
New  Forest,  thimbles  as  large  as  backets,  imd  wrens  of  the  bnlk 
of  turkeys.  The  whole  book,  and  every  component  part  of  it,  is 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  title  is  as  long  as  an  ordinary  preface. 
The  prefatory  matter  would  famish  oat  an  ordinary  book ;  and 
the  book  contains  as  much  reading  as  an  ordinary  library.  We 
cannot  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  stupendous  mass  of  paper  which 
lies  before  us,  better  than  by  saying,  that  it]consists  of  about  two 
thousand  closely  printed  pages,  that  it  occupies  fifteen  hundred 
inches  cubic  measure,  and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. Such  a  book  might,  before  the  deluge,  have  been  consider* 
ed  as  light  reading  by  Hilpa  and  Shalum.  But  unhappily  the 
life  of  man  is  now  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  it  somewhat  unftdr  in  Doctor  Nares  to  demand  from  us  so 
lanra  a  portion  of  so  short  an  existence. 

Compared  with  the  labour  of  reading  through  these  volumes, 
all  other  labours,— the  labour  of  thieves  on  the  treadmill,  of  child- 
ren in  factories,  of  negroes  in  sugar  plantations,-«is  an  agreeable 
recreation.  There  was,  it  is  said,  a  criminal  in  Italy,  who  was 
suffered  to  make  his  choice  between  Guicciardini  and  the  galleys* 
He  chose  the  history.  But  the  war  of  Pisa  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  chanffed  his  mind,  and  went  to  the  oar.  Guicciardini, 
though  certainly  not  the  most  amusing  of  writers,  is  a  Herodo- 
tus, or  a  Froissart,  when  compared  wiUi  Doctor  Nares.  It  is  not 
merely  in  bulk,  but  in  specific  sfravity  also,  that  these  memoirs 
exceed  all  other  human  compositions.  On  every  subject  which 
the  Professor  discusses,  he  produces  three  times  as  many  pages  as 
another  man ;  and  one  of  his  pages  is  as  tedious  as  another  man's 
three.    His  book  is  swelled  to  its  vast  dimensions  by*endless  r»- 
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petitions,  by  episodes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nu 
action,  by  qnotations  from  books  which  are  in  every  ciroalati 
library,  and  by  reflections  which,  when  they  happen  to  be  j  a 
are  so  obvious  that  they  must  necessarily  occur  to  the  mind 
every  reader.  He  employs  more  words  in  expounding  and  defeo 
ing  a  truism,  than  any  other  writer  would  employ  in  supportii  - 
a  paradox.    Of  the  rules  of  historical  perspective,  he  has  not  tl 
faintest  notion.     There  is  neither  foreground  nor^  backgrooi    - 
in  his  delineation.     TheVars  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  German;  * 
are  detailed  at  almost  as  much  length  as  in  Robertson's  Life  « 
that  Prince.    The  troubles  of  Scotland  are  related  as  fully  as  i  - 
M^Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox.     It  would  be  most  unjust  to  den  ~  ~ 
that  Doctor  Nares  is  a  man  of  great  industry  and  research ;  bo  .- 
he  is  so  utterly  incompetent  to  arrange  the  materials  which  he  ha  * 
collected,  that  he  might  as  well  have  left  them  in  their  origina- 
repositories. 

rifeither  the  facts  which  Doctor  Nares  has  discovered,  nor  the  • 
arguments  which  he  urges,  will,  we  apprehend,  materially  alter 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  by  judicious  readers  of  history 
concerning  his  hero.  Lord  Burghley  can  hardly  be  called  a  g^eat  - 
man.  He  was  not  one  of  those  whose  genius  and  energy  change 
the  fate  of  empires.     He  was  by  nature  and  habit  one  of  those 
who  follow, — not  one  of  those  who  lead.     Nothing  that  is  re- 
corded, either  of  his  words  or  of  his  actions,  indicates  intellectual  ; 
or  moral  elevation.    But  his  talents,  though  not  brilliant,  were 
of  an  eminently  useful  kind ;  and  his  principles,  though  not  in- 
flexible, were  not  more  relaxed  than  tnose  of  his  associates  and 
competitors.     He  had  a  cool  temper,  a  sound  judgment,  great 

Ewers  of  application,  and  a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance* 
his  youth  he  was,  it  seems,  fond  of  practical  jokes.  Yet  even 
out  of  these  he  contrived  to  extract  some  pecuniaiy  profit.  When 
he  was  studying  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  be  lost  all  his  furniture 
and  books  to  his  companion  at  the  gaming  table*  He  accord- 
ingly bored  a  hole  in  the  wall  which  separated  his  chambers 
from  those  of  his  associate,  and  at  midnight  bellowed  through 
this  passage  threats  of  damnation,  and  calls  to  repentance  in  the 
ears  of  the  victorious  gambler,  who  lay  sweating  with  fear  all 
night,  and  refunded  bis  winnings  on  his  knees  next  day.  *  Many 

<  other  the  like  merry  jests,'  says  his  old  biographer,   ^  I  have 

<  heard  him  tell,  too  long  to  be  here  noted.'  To  the  last,  Burgh- 
ley was  somewhat  jocose ;  and  some  of  bis  sportive  sayings  have 
been  recorded  by  Bacon.  They  show  much  more  shrewdness 
than  generosity  ;  and  are,  indeed,  neatly  expressed  reasons  for 
exacting  money  rigorously,  and  for  keeping  it  carefully.  It 
must,  however,   be  acknowledged  that  be  was  rigorous  and 
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^  the  rkatrtt  be  whirled  about  dailj  from  east  to  weet,  by  the 
^motion  cf  the /TftiiiMm  ]Ro6iJ^  jet  Ittve  they  also  a  ooDtra^ 

*  per  motion  of  their  own  from  weet  to  east,  wUoh  they  slowly, 

*  though  sorely,  move  at  their  leisure ;  so  Cecil  had  seeret  coon- 
<  ter- endeavours  against  the  strain  of  the  eourt  horein,  and  pri- 
'  vately  advanced  his  rightful  intentions  against  the  foresaid 

*  duke's  ambition.' 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  perilous  conjuncture  of  Cecil's 
life«  Wherever  there  was  a  safe  course,  he  was  safe.  But  here 
every  course  was  full  of  danger.  His  situation  roidered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  neutr^  If  he  acted  on  either  side-— if  he 
refused  to  act  at  all — ^he  ran  a  fearful  risk.  He  saw  all  the  dif* 
ficulties  of  his  position.  He  sent  his  money  and  plate  mit  of 
London,  made  over  his  estates  to  his  son,  and  carried  arou 
about  his  person.  His  best  arms,  however,  were  his  sagadty 
and  his  self-command.  The  plot  in  which  he  had  been  an  nn* 
willing  accomplice  ended,  as  it  was  natural  that  so  odious  and 
absurd  a  plot  should  end,  in  the  ruin  of  its  contrivers.  In  the 
mean  time,  Cecil  quietly  extricated  himsrif,  and,  having  been 
successively  patronised  1^  Henry,  Somerset,  and  Northumber» 
land,  continued  to  flourish  under  the  protection  of  Mary. 

He  had  no  aspirations  after  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  con- 
fessed himself,  therefore,  with  great  decorum,  heard  mass  in 
Wimbledon  Church  at  Easter,  and,  for  the  better  ordering  of 
his  spiritual  concerns,  took  a  priest  into  his  house.  Doctor 
Nares,  whose  simplicity  passes  that  of  any  casuist  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  vindicates  his  hero  by  assuring  us,  that  this 
was  not  superstition,  but  pure  unmixed  hypocrisy.     *  That  he 

*  did  in  some  manner  conform,  we  shall  not  be  able,  in  the  face 

*  of  existing  documents,  to  deny ;  while  we  feel  in  our  own 
'  minds  abundantly  saUsfied,  that,  during  this  very  trying  reign, 

*  he  never  abandoned  the  prospsct  of  another  revolution  in 

*  favour  of  Protestantism.'  In  another  place,  the  Doctor  tells 
U8|  that  Cecil  went  to  mass  *  with  no  idolatrous  intention.' 
Nobody,  we  believe,  ever  accused  him  of  idolatrous  intentions. 
The  very  ground  of  the  charge  against  him  is,  that  he  had  no 
idolatrous  intentions.  Nobody  would  have  blamed  him  if  he 
had  really  gone  to  Wimbledon  Church,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
good  Catholic,  to  worship  the  host.  Doctor  Nares  speaks  in 
several  places,  with  just  severity,  of  the  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  with  just  admiration  of  the  incomparable  letters  of  Pascal. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that  be  should  adopt,  to  the 
full  extent,  the  iesuitical  doctrine  of  the  direction  of  intentions. 

We  do  not  blame  Cecil  for  not  choosing  to  be  burned.  The 
dsep  stain  upon  his  memory  ii,  that,  for  differences  of  o^nion 
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*  which  he  woidd  rkk  nothing  himselfy  be,  in  Ihe  day  of  his 
weTf  took  away  without  ecruple  the  livee  of  others.  One  of 
I  ejceutes  snggested  in  these  Memoirs  for  his  conformingt 
riog  the  reign  of  Maryt  to  the  Chnrcb  of  Rome,  is,  that  he 
y  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with  those  German  Protest- 
a  who  were  called  Adiaphorists,  and  who  considered  the 
lish  rites  as  matters  indifferent*  Melancthon  was  one  of  these 
derate  persons,  and  <  appears,'  says  Doctor  Nares,  <  to  have 
>ne  greater  lengths  than  any  imputed  to  liord  Bnrgbley/ 
shoold  have  thought  this  not  only  an  excuse,  but  a  complete 
dicatk>n,  if  Burghley  bad  been  an  Adiaphorist  for  the  benefit 
>thers  as  well  as  for  his  own.    If  the  popish  rites  were  mat- 

of  so  little  moment,  that  a  good  Protestant  might  lawfully 
stise  them  for  bis  safety,  bow  oouid  it  be  just  or  humane  tbat 
spist  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  practising 
Q  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Unhappy  these  non-essentials  soon 
tme  matters  of  life  and  death.  Just  at  the  very  time  at 
cb  Burghley  attained  the  highest  point  of  power  and  favour, 
Let  of  Parliament  was  passed,  by  which  the  penalties  of  high 
ion  were  denounced  against  persons  who  should  do  in  since- 
what  be  bad  done  from  cowardice. 

arly  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Cecil  was  employed  in  a  mission 
cely  Qonsistent  with  the  character  of  a  zealous  Protestant, 
iraa  sent  to  eeeort  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  from 
wele  to  London*  That  great  body  of  moderate  persons, 
cared  more  for  tbe  quiet  of  the  realm  than  for  the  contra* 
id  points  which  were  in  issue  between  tbe  Churches,  seem 
ive  placed  their  chief  hope  in  tbe  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
gentle  Cardinal*  Cecil,  it  is  dear,  cultivated  the  friendship 
lie  with  great  assiduity,  and  received  great  advantage  from 
>rot«ction* 

it  the  bast  protection  of  Cecil,  during  the  gloomy  and  dis* 
na  reign  of  MarVf  was  that  which  be  derived  from  his  own 
snoe,  and  from  bis  own  temper  ;-*-a  prudence  which  could 
-  be  1  ailed  into  carelessness, — a  temper  which  could  never 
ritatad  into  rashness.  The  Papists  could  find  no  occasion 
at  him.  Yet  he  did  not  lose  the  esteem  even  of  those 
ar  Protestants  who  bad  preferred  exile  to  recantation.  He 
lad  himself  to  tbe  persecuted  heiress  of  tbe  throne,  and  en- 

bimaelf  to  ber  gratitude  and  confidence.  Yet  he  continued 
raivja  marks  of  favour  from  the  Queen.  In  the  House  of 
none,  he  put  himself  at  tbe  head  of  the  party  opposed  to 
ourL  Yet,  so  guarded  was  his  lang^uage,  that  even  when 
of  those  who  acted  with  him  were  imprisoned  by  the  Privy 
oil^  be  escaped  with  imponity. 
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At  length  Mary  died.  Elizabeth  succeeded,  and  Cecil  roee  at 
once  to  greatness.  He  was  sworn  in  Privy-coansellor  and  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  the  new  sovereign  before  he  left  her  prison 
of  Hatfield ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  her  for  forty  years,  with- 
out intermission,  in  the  highest  employments.  His  abilities  were 
precisely  those  which  keep  men  long  in  power.  He  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  Walpoles,  the  Pelhams,  and  the  Liverpools, — 
not  to  that  of  the  St  Johns,  the  Carterets,  the  Chathams,  and 
the  Cannings.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  original  genius,  and  of 
a  commanding  mind,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  keep  his  power,  or  even  his  head.  There  was  not  room 
in  one  government  for  an  Elizabeth  and  a  Richelieu.  What  the 
haughty  daughter  of  Henry  needed,  was  a  moderate,  cautious, 
flexible  minister,  skilled  in  the  details  of  business, — competent  to 
advise,  but  not  aspiring  to  command.  And  such  a  minister  she 
found  in  Burghley.  No  arts  could  shake  the  confidence  which 
she  reposed  in  her  old  and  trusty  servant.  The  courtly  graces 
of  Lfcicester,  the  brilliant  talents  and  accomplishments  of  Essex, 
touched  the  fancy,  perhaps  the  heart,  of  the  woman ;  but  no 
rival  could  deprive  the  Treasurer  of  the  place  which  he  pooseos 
ed  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen.  She  sometimes  chid  him  sharply; 
but  he  was  the  man  whom  she  delighted  to  honour.  For  Burgh- 
ley, she  forgot  her  usual  parsimony  both  of  wealth  and  of  dig- 
nities. For  Burghley,  she  relaxed  that  severe  etiquette  to  which 
she  was  unreasonably  attached.  Every  other  person  to  whom 
she  addressed  her  speech,  or  on  whom  the  glance  of  her  eagle 
eye  fell,  instantly  sank  on  his  knee.  For  Burghley  alone,  a  chair 
was  set  in  her  presence';  and  there  the  old  minister,  by  birth 
only  a  plain  Lincolnshire  esquire,  took  his  ease,  while  the  haugh- 
ty heirs  of  the  Fitzalans  and  the  De  Veres  humbled  themselves 
to  the  dust  around  him.  At  length,  having  survived  all  his 
early  coadjutors  and  rivals,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honours. 
His  royal  mistress  visited  him  on  his  death- bed,  and  cheered 
him  with  assurances  of  her  aflfection  and  esteem ;  and  his  power 
passed,  with  little  diminution,  to  a  son  who  inherited  his  abili- 
ties, and  whose  mind  had  been  formed  by  his  counsels. 

The  life  of  Burghley  was  commensurate  with  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  exactly  mea- 
sures the  time  during  which  the  House  of  Austria  held  unrival- 
ed superiority,  and  aspired  to  universal  dominion.  In  the  year 
in  which  Burghley  was  born,  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  the  im* 
pNBrial  crown.  In  the  year  in  which  Burghley  died,  the  vast  de- 
signs which  had  for  nearly  a  century  kept  Europe  in  constant 
agitation,  were  buried  in  thq  same  grave  with  the  proud  and 
-niUn  Philip.  B  ^         r 
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rhe  life  of  Burghley  was  commentarate  also  with  the  period 
iDg  which  a  great  moral  revolation  was  effected, — a  revolu* 
,  the  consequences  of  which  were  felt,  not  only  in  the  cabi- 
;  of  princes,  bat  at  half  the  firesides  in  Christendom.  He  was 
1  when  the  great  religions  schism  was  just  commencing.  He 
i  to  see  that  schism  complete, — to  see  a  line  of  demarcation, 
;h,  since  his  death,  has  been  very  little  altered,  strongly 
ni  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  Europe, 
he  only  event  of  modem  times  which  can  be  properly  com- 
d  with  the  Reformation,  is  the  French  Revolution ;  or,  to 
k  more  accurately,  that  great  revolution  of  political  feeling 
;h  took  place  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
Dg  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  obtained  in  France 
Lost  terrible  and  signal  triumph.  Each  of  these  memorable 
to  may  be  described  as  a  rising  up  of  the  human  reason 
ist  a  Caste.  The  one  was  a  struggle  of  the  laity  against  the 
y  for  intellectual  liberty ;  the  other  was  a  struggle  of  the 
[e  against  the  privileged  orders  for  political  liberty.  In 
cases,  the  spirit  of  innovation  was  at  first  encouraged  by 
;]as8  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  most  prejudicial.  It  was 
r  the  patronage  of  Frederic,  of  Catherine,  of  Joseph,  and 
le  French  nobles,  that  the  philosophy  which  afterwards 
tened  all  the  thrones  and  aristocracies  of  Europe  with  de- 
tion  first  became  formidable.  The  ardour  with  which  men 
k  themselves  to  liberal  studies  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
i  and  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  zeal- 
encouraged  by  the  heads  of  that  very  church  to  which  li- 
studiee  were  destined  to  be  fatal.  In  both  cases,  when  the 
3ion  came,  it  came  with  a  violence  which  appalled  and  dis- 
i  many  of  those  who  had  previously  been  distinguished  by 
eedom  of  their  opinions.  The  violence  of  the  democratic 
in  France  made  Burke  a  tory,  and  Alfieri  a  courtier ;  the 
ce  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  schism  made  Erasmus  a 
ler  of  abuses,  and  turned  the  author  of  Utopia  into  a 
ntor.  In  both  cases,  the  convulsion  which  had  over- 
n  deeply-seated  errors,  shook  all  the  principles  on  which 
f  rests  to  their  very  foundation^.  The  minds  of  men  were 
led*  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  all  order  and  morality 
iboat  to  perish  with  the  prejudices  with  which  they  had 
long  and  intimately  associated.  Frightful  cruelties  were 
itted«     Immense  masses   of  property  were   confiscated. 

part  of  Europe  swarmed  with  exiles.     In  moody  and 
ent  spirits  zeal  soured  into  malignity,  or  foamed  into  mad- 

From  the  political  agitation  of  the  eighteenth  century 
;  the  Jacobins.    From  the  religious  agitation  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century  sprang  the  Anabapiitts*  The  partisans  of  RoW- 
spterre  robbed  and  murdered  in  the  name  of  fraternity  and 
equality.  The  followers  of  Kniperdoling;  robbed  and  murdered 
in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty.  The  feeling  of  patriotism 
was,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  wholly  extinguished.  AU 
the  old  maxims  of  foreign  policy  were  changed.  Physical 
boundaries  were  superseded  t>y  moral  boundaries.  Nations 
made  war  on  each  other  with  new  arms, — with  arms  which  no 
fortifications,  however  strong  by  nature  or  by  art,  could  resist, 
—with  arms  before  which  nvers  parted  like  the  Jordan,  and 
ramparts  fell  down  like  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Those  arms  were 
opinions,  reasons,  prejudices.  The  great  masters  of  fleets  and 
armies  were  often  reduced  to  confess,  like  Milton^s  wmrl^ 
angel,  how  hard  they  found  it 

**  To  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar." 

Europe  was  divided,  as  Greece  had  been  divided,  during  die  p^ 
riod  concerning  which  Thucydides  wrote.  The  conflict  was  not, 
as  it  is  in  ordinary  times,  between  state  and  state,  but  between 
two  omnipresent  factions,  each  of  wtuch  was  in  some  places 
dominant  and  in  other  places  oppressed,  but  which,  openly  or 
covertly,  carried  on  their  strife  in  the  bosom  of  every  society. 
No  man  asked  whether  another  belonged  to  the  same  country 
with  himself,  but  whether  he  belonged  to  the  same  sect.  Pftrty 
spirit  seemed  to  justify  and  consecrate  acts  which,  in  any  other 
times,  would  have  been  considered  as  the  foulest  of  treasons. 
The  French  emigrant  saw  nothing  disgraceftil  in  bringing  Aus- 
trian and  Prmsian  hussars  to  nris.  The  Irish  or  Italian  de- 
mocrat saw  no  impropriety  in  serving  the  French  Directory 
against  bis  own  native  government.  So,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury>  the  fury  of  theological  fisK^ions  often  suspended  all  nationd 
animosities  and  jealousies.  The  Spaniards  were  invited  into 
France  by  the  League ;  the  English  were  invited  into  France 
by  the  Haguenots. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  underrate  or  to  palliate  the  crimes 
and  excesses  which,  during  the  last  generation,  were  produced 
by  the  spirit  of  democracy.  But  when  we  find  that  men  zealous 
for  the  Frotestant  religion,  constantly  represent  the  French  Be* 
volution  as  radically  and  essentially  evil  on  account  of  those 
crimes  and  excesses,  we  cannot  but  remember,  that  the  deliver^ 
ance  of  our  ancestors  from  the  house  of  their  spiritual  bondage 
was  efiected  *  by  plagues  and  by  signs,  by  wonders  and  by  war.* 
We  cannot  but  remember,  that,  as  in  ^e  case  of  the  French 
Revolution^  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  Reformation,  those  who 
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rose  up  against  tyranny  were  themselves  deeply  tainted  with  the 
▼ices  which  tyranny  engenders.  We  cannot  but  remember,  that 
libels  scarcely  less  scandalous  than  those  of  Hebert,  mummeries 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  Ciootz,  and  crimes  scarcely 
less  atrocious  than  those  of  Marat,  disgrace  the  early  history  of 
Protestantism.  The  Reformation  is  an  event  Ions;  past.  That  vol- 
cano has  spent  its  rage.  The  wide  waste  produced  by  its  out- 
break is  forgotten.  The  landmarks  which  were  swept  away  have 
been  replaced.  The  ruined  edifices  have  been  repaired.  The 
lava  has  covered  with  a  rich  iucrustation  the  fields  which  it  once 
devastated ;  and,  after  having  turned  a  garden  into  a  desert,  has 
Mgain  turned  the  desert  into  a  still  more  beautiful  and  fruitful 
garden.  The  second  great  eruption  is  notyet  over.  The  marks 
of  its  ravages  are  stOl  all  around  us.  Ine  ashes  are  still  hot 
beneath  our  feet.  Id  some  directions,  the  deluge  of  fire  still  con- 
tinues to  spread.  Yet  experience  surely  entitles  us  to  believe 
that  ibis  explosion,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  will  fertilize  the 
son  which  it  has  devastated.  Already,  in  those  parts  which  have 
suffered  most  severely,  rich  cultivation  and  secure  dwellings 
have  be^un  to  appear  amidst  the  waste.  The  more  we  read  of 
the  history  of  past  ages,— the  more  we  observe  the  signs  of  these 
times, — the  more  do  we  feel  our  hearts  filled  and  swelled  up 
with  a  good  hope  for  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  full  of  strange 
problems.  The  most  prominent  and  extraordinary  phenomenon 
wbich  it  presents  to  us,  is  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  religious  parties. 
During  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  religion  of  the  state  was  thrice  chan* 
ged.  Protestantism  was  established  by  Edward ;  the  CathoUc 
Church  was  restored  by  Mary;  Protestantism  was  again  estar 
blished  by  Elizabelii.  The  faith  of  the  nation  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  personal  inclinations  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  this  alL 
Ao  established  church  was  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  perse- 
cutiiLg;  church.  Edward  persecuted  Catholics.  Mary  perse- 
cuted Protestants.  Elizabeth  persecuted  Catholics  again.  The 
lather  of  those  three  sovereigns  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  per- 
secuting both  sects  at  once ;  and  had  sent  to  death,  on  the  same 
hurdle,  the  heretic  who  denied  the  real  presence,  and  the  traitor 
who  denied  the  royal  supremacy.  There  was  nothing  in  Eng- 
land like  that  fierce  and  bloody  opposition  which,  in  France, 
each  of  the  religious  factions  in  its  turn  offered  to  the  govern- 
ment. We  had  neither  a  Coligni  nor  a  Mayenne ; — neither  a 
Moncontour  nor  an  Ivry.  No  English  city  braved  sword  and 
fanune  for  the  reformed  doctrines  with  the  spirit  of  Rochelle ; 
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nor  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  with  the  spirit  of  Paris.  Neither 
sect  in  England  formed  a  league.  Neither  sect  extorted  a  recan- 
tation from  the  sovereign.  Neither  sect  could  obtain  from  an 
adverse  sovereign  even  a  toleration.  The  English  Protestants, 
after  several  years  of  domination,  sank  down  with  scarcely  a 
struggle  under  the  tyranny  of  Mary.  The  Catholics,  after  having 
regained  and  abused  their  old  ascendency,  submitted  patiently 
to  the  severe  rule  of  Elizabeth.  Neither  Protestants  nor  Ca- 
tholics engaged  in  any  great  and  well-organized  scheme  of  resist- 
ance. A  few  wild  and  tumultuous  risings, — suppressed  as  soon 
as  they  appeared, — a  few  dark  conspiracies,  in  which  only  a 
small  number  of  desperate  men  engaged, — such  were  the  utmost 
efforts  made  by  these  two  parties  to  assert  the  most  sacred  of 
human  rights,  attacked  by  the  most  odious  tyranny. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances  which  has  generally 
been  given  is  very  simple,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
power  of  the  crown,  it  is  said,  was  then  at  its  height,  and  was 
in  fact  despotic.  This  solution,  we  own,  seems  to  us  to  be  no 
solution  at  all. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion — a  fashion  introduced  by  Mr 
Hume — ^to  describe  the  English  monarchy  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  an  absolute  monarchy.  And  such  undoubtedly  it  appears 
to  a  superficial  observer.  Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  often  spoke  to 
her  parliaments  in  language  as  haughty  and  imperious  as  that 
which  the  Great  Turk  would  use  to  his  divan.  She  punished 
with  great  severity  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  in 
her  opinion,  carried  the  freedom  of  debate  too  far.  She  assumed 
the  power  of  legislating  by  means  of  proclamations.  She  impri- 
soned her  subjects  without  bringing  them  to  a  legal  trial. 
Torture  was  often  employed,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confessions  from  those  who  were 
shut  up  m  her  dungeons.  The  authority  of  the  Star- Chamber 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  at  its  highest  point. 
Severe  restraints  were  imposed  on  political  and  religious  dis- 
cussion. The  number  of  presses  was  at  one  time  limited.  No 
man  could  print  without  a  license ;  and  every  work  had  to  un- 
dergo the  scrutiny  of  the  Primate  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Persons  whose  writings  were  displeasing  to  the  court  were 
cruelly  mutilated,  like  Stubbs,  or  put  to  death,' like  Penry.  Non- 
conformity was  severely  punished.  The  Queen  prescribed  the 
exact  rule  of  religious  faith  and  discipline ;  and  whoever  departed 
from  that  rule,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  was  in  danger 
of  severe  penalties. 

Such  was  this  government.  Yet  we  know  that  it  was  loved 
by  the  great  body  of  those  who  lived  under  it    We  know  that, 
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daring  tbe  fierce  contests  of  the  sixteenth  century,  both  the 
hostile  parties  spoke  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  of  a  golden  age. 
That  great  Qaeen  has  now  been  Ijring  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  Yet  her  memory  is  still 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  free  people. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  government  of  the  Tudors 
was,  witli  a  few  occasional  deviations,  a  popular  government, 
under  the  forms  of  despotism.  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  that 
the  prerogatives  of  Elizabeth  were  not  less  ample  than  those  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth, — ^that  her  parliaments  were  as  obsequious 
as  his  parliaments, — that  her  warrant  had  as  much  authority  as 
his  leUre^^le'CacheL  The  extravagance  with  which  her  courtiers 
eulogized  her  personal  and  mental  charms,  went  beyond  the 
adulation  of  Boileau  and  Moliere.  Louis  would  have  blushed 
to  receive  from  those  who  composed  the  gorgeous  circles  of 
Bfarli  and  Versailles,  the  outward  marks  of  servitude  which  the 
haughty  Britoness  exacted  of  all  who  approached  her.  But  the 
power  of  Louis  rested  on  the  support  of  his  Army.  The  power 
of  Elizabeth  rested  solely  on  the  support  of  her  People.  Those 
who  say  that  her  power  was  absolute,  do  not  sufficiently  consi- 
der in  what  her  power  consisted.  Her  power  consisted  in  the 
willing  obedience  of  her  subjects,  in  their  attachment  to  her 
person  and  to  her  office,  in  their  respect  for  the  old  line  from 
which  she  sprang,  in  their  sense  of  the  general  security  which 
they  enjoyed  under  her  government.  These  were  the  means, 
and  the  only  means,  which  she  had  at  her  command  for  carry- 
ing her  decrees  into  execution,  for  resisting  foreign  enemies,  and 
for  crushing  domestic  treason.  There  was  not  a  ward  in  the 
city, — there  was  not  a  hundred  in  any  shire  in  England,  which 
could  not  have  overpowered  the  handful  of  armed  men  who 
composed  her  household.  If  a  hostile  sovereign  threatened  in- 
vasion,— if  an  ambitious  noble  ndsed  the  standard  of  revolt, — 
she  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  train- bands  of  her  capital,  and 
the  array  of  her  counties, — to  the  citizens  and  yeomen  of  Eng- 
land, commanded  by  the  merchants  and  esquires  of  England. 

Thus,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  vast  preparations  which 
Philip  was  making  for  the  subjugation  of  the  realm,  the  first 
person  to  whom  the  government  thought  of  applying  for  assist- 
ance was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  They  sent  to  ask  him 
what  force  the  city  would  engage  to  furnish  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  in  return,  desired  to  know  what  force  the  Queen's 
Highness  wuhed  them  to  furnish.  The  answer  was — fifteen  ships 
and  five  thousand  men.  The  Londoners  deliberated  on  the 
matter,  and  two  days  after  *  humbly  intreated  the  council,  in 
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^  sign  of  their  peifect  love  and  loyalty  to  prince  and  coan^,  to 
*  aecept  ten  thoosand  meui  and  thirty  ships  amply  fumiehcNl/ 

People  who  could  give  such  signs  as  these  of  their  loyalty 
were  hy  no  means  to  be  misgovemed  with  impunity.  The 
English  in  the  sixteenth  century  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  free 
people.  They  had  not,  indeed,  the  outward  shew  of  freedom ; 
but  they  had  the  reality.  They  had  not  a  good  constitution ; 
but  they  had  that  without  which  the  best  constitution  is  as 
useless  as  the  kine's  proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality, 
— that  which,  wiUiout  any  constitution,  keeps  rulers  in  awe, — 
force,  and  the  spirit  to  use  it  Parliaments,  it  is  tru^  were 
rarely  held ;  and  were  not  very  respectfully  treated.  The  great 
charter  was  often  violated.    But  the  people  had  a  security 

3;ainst  gross  and  systematic  misgovemment,  far  stronger  than 
1  the  parchment  that  was  ever  marked  with  the  sign  manual, 
and  than  all  die  wax  that  was  ever  pressed  by  the  great  seal. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  politics  to  confound  means  with  ends. 
Constitutions,  charters,  petitions  of  right,  declarations  of  right, 
representative  assemblies,  electoral  colleges,  are  not  good  govern* 
ment;  nor  do  they,  even  when  most  elaborately  constructed, 
necessarily  produce  good  government.  Laws  exist  in  vain  for 
those  who  have  not  the  courage  and  the  means  to  defend  them. 
Electors  meet  in  vain  where  want  renders  them  the  slaves  of  the 
landlord ;  or  where  superstition  renders  them  the  slaves  of  the 
priest.  Representative  assemblies  sit  in  vain  unless  they  have 
at  their  command,  in  the  last  resort,  the  physical  power  which 
is  necessary  to  make  their  deliberations  free,  ana  their  votes 
effectual. 

The  Irish  are  better  represented  in  parliament  than  the 
Scotch,  who  indeed  are  not  represented  at  all.  But  are  the 
Irish  better  governed  than  the  Scotch  ?  Surely  not  This  cir- 
cumstance has  of  late  been  used  as  an  argument  against  reform. 
It  proves  nothing  agidnst  reform.  It  proves  only  this, — that 
laws  have  no  magical,  no  supernatural  virtue ;  that  laws  do  not 
act  like  Aladdin's  lamp  or  Prince  Ahmed's  apple ;  that  priest- 
craft, that  ignorance,  that  the  rage  of  contending  factions,  may 
make  good  institutions  useless;  that  intelligence,  sobriety, 
industry,  moral  freedom,  firm  union,  may  supply  in  a  great 
measure  the  defects  of  the  worst  representative  system.  A  peo- 
ple whose  education  and  habits  are  such,  that,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  they  rise  above  the  mass  of  those  with  whom  they 
mix,  as  surely  as  oil  rises  to  the  top  of  water, — a  people  of 
such  temper  and  self-government,  that  the  wildest  popular 
excesses  recorded  in  their  historv  partake  of  the  gravity  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  of  the  solemnity  of  religious  rites, — a 
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people  whose  national  pride  and  mntual  atiachment  have  passed 
into  a  proTerb, — ^a  people  wbose  high  and  fierce  spirit,  so  forci- 
bly described  in  the  haughty  motto  which  encircles  their  thistle, 
preserved  their  independence,  during  a  struggle  of  centuries, 
from  the  encroachments  of  wealthier  and  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours,— such  a  people  cannot  be  long  oppressed.  Any  govern- 
ment, however  constituted,  must  respect  their  wishes,  and 
tremble  at  their  Ascontents.  It  is  indeed  most  desirable  that 
such  a  people  should  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  and  should  make  their  wishes  known  through  consti- 
tutional ormns.  But  some  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  they 
will  assuredly  possess.  Some  organ,  constitutional  or  uncon- 
stitutional, they  will  assuredly  find.  They  will  be  better  e^overn- 
ed  under  a  good  constitution  than  under  a  bad  constitution. 
But  they  will  be  better  governed  under  the  worst  constitution 
than  some  other  nations  under  the  best.  In  any  general  classi- 
fication of  constitutions,  the  constitution  of  Scotland  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps  as  the  worst,  in  Christian 
Europe.  Yet  the  Scotch  are  not  ill  governed.  And  the  reason 
is  simply  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  ill  governed. 

In  some  of  the  Oriental  monarchies,  in  AfjB^hanistan,  for 
example,  though  there  exists  nothing  which  an  European  pub- 
licist would  cafl  a  Constitution,  the  sovereign  generally  governs 
in  conformity  with  certain  rules  established  for  the  public  bene- 
fit ;  and  the  sanction  of  those  rules  is,  that  every  Afghan  approves 
them,  and  that  every  Afghan  is  a  soldier. 

The  monarchy  ot  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a 
monarchy  of  this  kind.  It  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy,  be- 
cause little  respect  was  p^d  by  the  Tudors  to  those  institutions 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  sole  checks 
on  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  A  modern  Englishman  can 
hardly  understand  how  the  neople  can  have  had  any  real  secu- 
rity for  good  government  unaer  kings  who  levied  benevolences, 
and  chid  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  would  have  chid  a  pack 
of  dogs.  People  do  not  sufficiently  consider  that,  though  the 
legal  checks  were  feeble,  the  natural  checks  were  strong.  There 
was  one  great  and  effectual  limitation  on  the  royal  authority, — 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  patience  of  the  nation  were  severely 
tried,  the  nation  would  put  forth  its  strength,  and  that  its 
strength  would  be  found  irresistible.  If  a  large  body  of  English- 
men became  thoroughly  discontented,  instead  of  presenting  re- 
quisitions, holding  large  meetings,  passing  resolutions,  signing 
petitions,  forming  associations  and  unions,  they  rose  up ;  they 
took  their  halberds  and  their  bows ;  and,  if  the  sovereign  was 
not  Bufficiendy  popular  to  find  among  his  subjects  other  halberds 
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and  other  bows  to  oppose  to  the  rebels,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  are  petition  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  Berkeley  and  Pom- 
fret  He  had  no  rq^lar  army  which  could,  by  its  superior 
arms  and  its  superior  skilli  overawe  or  vanquish  the  sturdy 
Commons  of  his  realm,  abounding  in  the  native  hardihood  of 
Englishmen,  and  trained  in  the  simple  discipline  of  the  militia* 

It  has  been  sdd  that  the  Tudors  were  as  absolute  as  the  Cfi&- 
sars.  Never  was  parallel  so  unfortunate.  The  government  of 
the  Tudors  was  the  direct  opposite  to  the  government  of  Augus- 
tus and  his  successors.  The  Csesars  ruled  despotically,  by 
means  of  a  great  standing  army,  under  the  decent  forms  of  a 
republican  constitution.  They  eddied  themselves  citizens.  They 
mixed  unceremoniously  with  other  citizens.  In  theory,  they  were 
only  the  elective  magistrates  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Instead 
of  arrogating  to  themselves  despotic  power,  they  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  senate.  They  were  merely  the  lieutenants  of 
that  venerable  bodv*  They  mixed  in  debate.  They  even  appear- 
ed as  advocates  beiore  the  courts  of  law.  Yet  they  could  safely 
indulge  in  the  wildest  freaks  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  while 
their  legions  remained  faithful.  Our  Tudors,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  titles  and  forms  of  monarchical  supremacy,  were  essen- 
tially popular  magistrates.  They  had  no  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  public  hatred;  and  they  were  therefore 
compelled  to  court  the  public  favour.  To  enjoy  all  the  state  and  all 
the  personal  indulgences  of  absolute  power, — to  be  adored  with 
Oriental  prostrations, — to  dispose  at  will  of  the  liberty  and  even 
of  the  life  of  ministers ^and  courtiers,^thi8  the  nation  granted 
to  the  Tudors.  But  the  condition  on  which  they  were  suffered 
to  be  the  tyrants  of  Whitehall  was,  that  they  should  be  the  mild 
and  paternal  sovereigns  of  England.  They  were  under  the  same 
restraints  with  regard  to  their  people,  under  which  a  military 
despot  is  placed  with  regard  to  his  army.  They  would  have 
found  it  as  dangerous  to  grind  their  subjects  with  cruel  taxation, 
as  Nero  would  have  found  it  to  leave  his  prsetorians  unpaid. 
Those  who  immediately  surrounded  the  royal  person,  and  enga- 
ged in  the  hazardous  game  of  ambition,  were  exposed  to  the 
most  fearful  dangers*  Buckingham,  Cromwell,  Surrey,  Sudley, 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Percy,  Essex,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold. But  in  general  the  country  gentleman  hunted,  and  the 
merchant  traded  in  peace.  Even  Henry,  as  cruel  as  Domitian, 
but  far  more  politic,  contrived,  while  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
the  Lamise,  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  cobblers. 

The  Tudors  committed  very  tyrannical  acts.  But  in  their 
ordinary  dealings  with  the  people,  they  were  not,  and  could  not 
safely  be,  tyrants.    Some  excesses  were  easily  pardoned.    For 
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the  nation  was  proud  of  the  high  and  fierv  blood  of  its  magni- 
ficent princes ;  and  saw,  in  many  proceedings  which  a  lawyer 
would  even  then  have  condemned,  the  outbreak  of  the  same  noble 
s|Hrit  which  so  manfully  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma  and  at 
Spain.  But  to  this  endurance  there  was  a  limit.  If  the  govern* 
ment  ventured  to  adopt  measures  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  really  felt  to  oe  oppressive,  it  was  soon  compelled  to 
change  its  course.  When  Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  raise 
a  forced  loan  of  unusual  amount,  by  proceedings  of  unusual  ri- 
gour, the  opposition  which  he  encountered  was  such  as  appalled 
even  his  stubborn  and  imperious  spirit.  The  people,  we  are 
told,  said,  that  if  they  were  to  be  treated  thus,  *  then  were  it 

<  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France ;  and  England  should  be  bond, 

<  and  not  free.'  The  county  of  Suffolk  rose  in  arms.  The  king 
pmdendy  yielded  to  an  opposition  which,  if  he  had  persisted, 
would,  in  all  probability,  nave  taken  the  form  of  a  general  rebel- 
lion. Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  monopolies.  The  queen,  proud  and 
courageous  as  she  was,  shrunk  from  a  contest  with  the  nation, 
and,  with  admirable  sagacity,  conceded  all  that  her  subjects  had 
demanded,  while  it  was  yet  in  her  power  to  concede  with  dig- 
niW  and  grace. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  people  who  had  in  their  own 
hands  the  means  of  checking  their  princes,  would  suffer  any 
prince  to  impose  upon  them  a  religion  generally  detested.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if  the  nation  had  been  decidedly  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  faith,  Mary  could  have  re-established 
the  Papal  supremacy.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if 
the  nation  had  been  zealous  for  the  ancient  religion,  Elizabeth 
could  have  restored  the  Protestant  Church.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  were  not  disposed  to  engage  in  a  struggle  either  for 
the  new  or  for  the  old  doctrines.  Abundance  of  spirit  was 
shown  when  it  seemed  likely  that  Mary  would  resume  her  fa- 
ther's grants  of  church  property ;  or  that  she  would  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  England  to  the  husband  whom  she  regarded  with 
unmerited  tenderness.  That  queen  found  that  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  lands.  She  found 
that  her  subjects  would  never  suffer  her  to  make  her  hereditary 
kingdom  a  nef  of  Castile.  On  these  points  she  encountered  a 
steady  resistance,  and  was  compelled  to  give  way.  If  she  was 
able  to  establish  the  Catholic  worship,  and  to  persecute  those 
who  would  not  conform  to  it,  it  was  evidently  because  the 
people  cared  fiir  less  for  the  Protestant  religion  than  for  the 
rights  of  property,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  English 
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orown.  In  plaia  wordt,  tb^  did  act  think  the  differanoe  be« 
tween  the  hoetile  seoia  worth  a  straggle.  There  was  nndonbi* 
edly  a  aeeloua  Proteetant  party,  and  a  sealout  Catholic  party. 
But  both  theae  partiea  weroi  we  believe,  very  small.  We  doubt 
whether  both  together  made  up,  at  the  time  of  Mary's  death, 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  nation.  The  remaining  nineteen-twaib> 
tieths  halted  between  the  two  opinions ;  and  were  not  dbpoaed 
to  risk  a  revolution  in  the  government,  for  the  purpoae  of 
giving  to  either  of  the  extreme  factions  an  advantage  over  the 
other. 

We  poasesa  no  data  which  will  enable  us  to  compare  with 
exactness  the  force  of  the  two  sects.  Mr  Butler  asserts  that» 
even  at  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  a  majority  of  the  po- 
pulation of  England  were  Catholics.  This  is  pure  aaaertion ; 
and  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but,  we  think,  oom<- 
pletely  disproved  by  the  strongest  evidence.  Dr  Lingard  ia  of 
opinion  that  the  (Jatholics  were  one-half  of  the  nation  in  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  Richton  says,  that^  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  Catholics  were  two-thirds  of 
the  nation,  and  the  Protestants  onlv  one-third.  The  most  judi- 
cious and  impartial  of  English  historians,  Mr  Hallam,  ia,  on 
the  contrary,  of  opinion  that  two-thirds  were  Protestants,  and 
only  one-third  Catholics.  To  us,  we  must  confess,  it  seems  al- 
together inconceivable,  that  if  the  Protestants  were  really  two  to 
one,  they  should  have  borne  the  government  of  Mary ;  or  tha^ 
if  the  Catholics  were  really  two  to  one,  they  should  have  borne 
the  governmeut  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  a 
sovereign  who  has  no  standing  army,  and  whose  power  rests 
solely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  sumecta,  can  continue  lor  years  to 
persecute  a  religion  to  which  the  majority  of  his  subjects  are 
sincerely  attached.  In  fact,  the  Protestants  did  rise  up  against 
one  sister,  and  the  Catholics  against  the  other.  Those  risings 
clearly  showed  how  small  and  feeble  both  the  parties  were. 
Both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  the  nation  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  the  insurgents  were  speedily 
put  down  and  punished.  The  Kentish  gentlemen  who  took  np 
arms  for  the  reformed  doctrines  against  Mary,  and  the  great 
Northern  Earls  who  displayed  the  £mner  of  the  Five  Wounds 
against  Elizabeth,  were  alike  considered  by  the  great  bcnly  of 
their  countrymen  as  wicked  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

The  account  which  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gave  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  England,  well  deserves  consideration.  The  zeal- 
ous Catholics  he  reckoned  at  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  ni^o. 
The  people  who  wonld  without  the  least  scruple  become  Catho- 
lics, if  the  Catholic  religion  were  established,  he  estimated  at 
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liMir'^fthi  of  llie  oation.  We  believe  this  accoimt  to  have  been 
very  nw  the  trath.  We  believe  that  the  people^  whose  minds 
were  made  up  on  either  side,  who  were  inclined  to  make  any 
saerificot  or  run  any  risk  for  either  religion^  were  very  few. 
Each  nde  had  a  few  enterprising  championsy  and  a  few  stoat- 
hearted  martyrs ;  but  the  nation,  undetermined  in  its  opinions 
and  fiselingsy  resigned  itself  implieitly  to  the  guidance  of  the 
govcmmenty  and  lent  to  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being,  an 
equally  ready  aid  against  either  of  the  extreme  parties. 

We  are  venr  far  from  saying  that  the  English  of  that  genera* 
tiim  were  irrdigious.  'I'hey  held  firmly  those  doctrines  which 
are  conunon  to  the  CathoUc  and  to  the  Protestant  theology. 
But  they  had  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  churches.  They  were  in  a  situation  resembhng  that 
ef  thoee  Borderers  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described  with 
so  much  sprit ; 

<  Who  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth 
In  fkigland  sod  in  Scotland  both ;' 

And  who 

*  Nine  times  outlawed  bad  been 

By  England's  king,  and  Scotland's  queen/ 

They  were  sometimes  Protestants,  sometimes  Catholics ;  some- 
times half  Protestants  half  Catholics. 

The  English  had  not,  for  ages,  been  bigotted  Papists.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
reformers,  John  Wickliffe,  had  strirred  the  public  mind  to  its 
inmost  depths.  During  the  same  century,  a  scandalous  schism 
in  the  Catholic  Church  had  diminished,  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  reverence  in  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  held.  It 
is  clear  that  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Luther,  a  great 
party  in  this  kingdom  was  eager  for  a  change,  at  least  as  exten- 
sive as  that  wluch  was  sulMequently  effiocted  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reien  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  proposed  a  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  more 
sweeping  and  violent  even  than  that  which  took  place  under  the 
administration  of  Thomas  Cromwell;  and,  though  defeated  in 
this  attempt,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  clerical  order  of 
some  of  its  most  oppressive  privileges.  The  splendid  conquests 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  do- 
mestic reform.  The  Council  of  Constance  removed  some  of  the 
grossest  of  those  scandals  which  had  deprived  the  Church  of  the 
public  respect.  The  authority  of  that  venerable  synod  propped 
up  the  sinldng  authority  of  the  Popedom.  A  considerable  re- 
action took  place.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  there 
was  still  much  concealed  LoUardism  in  England ;  or  that  many 
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who  did  not  absolutely  dissent  from  any  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  and  power  enjoyed 
by  her  ministers.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  reignof  Henry  the 
Eighth,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  clergy  and  the  courts 
of  Taw,  in  which  the  courts  of  law  remained  victorious.  One  of 
the  bishops  on  that  occasion  declared,  that  the  common  people 
entertained  the  strongest  prejudices  against  his  order,  and  that 
a  clergyman  had  no  chance  of  fair  play  before  a  lay  tribunal. 
The  London  Juries,  he  said,  entertained  such  a  spite  to  the 
Church,  that  they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain. 
This  was  said  a  few  months  before  the  time  when  Martin  Lu- 
ther began  to  preach  at  Wittenberg  against  indulgences. 

As  the  Reformation  did  not  fmd  the  English  bigotted  Pa- 
pists, so  neither  was  it  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  zealous  Protestants.  It  was  not  nndei  the  direction  of 
men  like  that  fiery  Saxon,  who  swore  that  he  would  go  to 
Worms,  though  he  bad  to  face  as  many  devils  as  there  were  tiles 
on  the  houses,  or  like  that  brave  Switzer,  who  was  struck  down 
while  praying  in  front  of  the  ranks  of  Zurich.  No  preacher  of 
religion  had  the  same  power  here  which  Calvin  had  at  Gieneva, 
and  Knox  in  Scotland.  The  government  put  itself  early  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  and  thus  acquired  power  to  r^nlate, 
and  occasionally  to  arrest,  the  movement. 

To  many  persons  it  appears  extraordinary  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  himself  so  long  in  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  par- 
ties. Most  extraordinary,  it  would  indeed  be,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  nation  consisted  of  none  but  decided  Catholics 
and  decided  Protestants.  The  fact  is,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant;  but  was,  like  its 
sovereign,  midway  between  the  two  sects.  Henry,  in  that  very 
part  of  his  conduct  which  has  been  represented  as  most  capri- 
cious and  inconsistent,  was  probably  following  a  policy  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  than  a  policy  like  that 
of  Edward,  or  a  policy  like  that  of  Mary  would  have  been.  Down 
even  to  the  very  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  were 
in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  that  in  which,  as  Machiavelli  says, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire  were,  during  the  transition 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity ; — <  sendo  la  maggior  parte  di 
*  loro  iucerti  a  quale  Dio  dovessero  ricorrere.'  They  were  ge- 
nerally, we  think,  favourable  to  the  royal  supremacy.  They 
disliked  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Their  spirit  rose 
against  the  interference  of  a  foreign  priest  with  their  national 
concerns.     The  bull  which  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition 
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against  Elizabeth,  the  plots  which  were  formed  agfunst  her  life, 
the  usurpation  of  her  titles  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  hos- 
tility of  Philip,  excited  their  strongest  indignation.  The  cruel- 
ties of  Bonner  were  remembered  with  disgust.  Some  parts  of 
the  new  system — the  use  of  the  English  language,  for  example 
— ^in  pablic  worship,  and  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  were 
undoubtedly  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  lessons  of 
the  nurse  and  the  priest  were  not  forgotten.  The  ancient  cere- 
monies were  long  remembered  with  affectionate  reverence.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ancient  theology  lingered  to  the  last  in  the 
minds  which  had  been  imbued  with  it  in  childhood. 

The  best  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  people  was  of  this 
mixed  kind,  is  furnished  by  the  Drama  of  that  age.  No  man 
would  bring  unpopular  opinions  prominently  forward  in  a  play 
intended  for  representation.  And  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
feelings  and  opinions  which  pervade  the  whole  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture of  an  age,  are  feelings  and  opinions  of  which  the  men  of  that 
age  generally  partook. 

The  greatest  and  most  popular  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  treat  religious  subjects  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  They 
speak  respectfully  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
But  they  speak  neither  like  Catholics  nor  like  Protestants,  but 
like  persons  who  are  wavering  between  the  two  systems ;  or  who 
have  made  a  system  for  themselves  out  of  parts  selected  from 
both.  They  seem  to  hold  some  of  the  Romish  rites  and  doc- 
trines in  high  respect.  They  treat  the  vow  of  celibacy,  for  ex- 
ample— so  tempting,  and,  in  after  times,  so  common  a  subject 
for  ribaldry — with  mysterious  reverence.  The  members  of  reli* 
gious  orders  whom  they  introduce  are  almost  always  holy  and 
venerable  men.  We  remember  in  their  plays  nothing  resem- 
bling the  coarse  ridicule  with  which  the  Catholic  religion  and 
its  ministers  were  assailed,  two  generations  later,  by  dramatists 
who  wished  to  please  the  multitude.  We  remember  no  Friar 
Dominic — no  Father  Foigard— among  the  characters  drawn  by 
those  great  poets.  The  scene  at  the  close  of  the  Knight  of  Malta 
might  have  been  written  by  a  fervent  Catholic.  Massinger 
shows  a  great  fondness  for  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  a  virtuous  and  interestine 
Jesuit  on  the  stage.  Ford,  in  that  fine  play,  which  it  is  painfiu 
to  read,  and  scarcely  decent  to  name,  assigns  a  highly  creditable 
part  to  the  Friar.  The  partiality  of  Shakspeare  for  Friars  is  well 
Known.  In  Hamlet,  the  Ghost  complains  that  he  died  without 
extreme  unction,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  article  which  condemns 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  declares  that  he  is 
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<  ConfiDed  to  tet  in  fires. 
Till  the  fool  crimety  done  in  hie  days  of  natare. 
Are  Immt  and  purged  away.' 

Theae  lines,  we  suspect,  would  have  raised  a  tremendous  storm 
in  the  theatre  at  any  time  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  They  were  clearly  not  written  by  a  zealous  Protest^ 
ant,  or  for  i^ous  Protestants.  Yet  the  author  of  Ring  John 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  was  surely  no  friend  to  papal  supre- 
macy. 

There  is,  we  think,  only  one  solution  of  the  phenomena  which 
we  find  in  the  History  and  in  the  Drama  of  that  age.  The  reli- 
gion of  England  was  a  mixed  religion,  like  that  of  the  Samaritan 
settlers,  described  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  who  *  feared  the 

*  Lord,  and  served  their  graven  images  ;* — like  that  of  the  Judai- 
zing  Christians,  who  blended  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of 
the  synagogue  with  those  of  the  church; — like  that  of  the 
Mexican  Indians,  who,  for  many  generations  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  their  race,  continued  to  unite  with  the  rites  learned  from 
their  conquerors  the  worship  of  the  grotesque  idols  which  bad 
been  adored  by  Motezuma  and  Guatemozin. 

These  feelings  were  not  confined  to  the  populace.  Elizabeth 
herself  was  not  exempt  from  them.  A  crucifix,  with  wax-lights 
burning  round  it,  stood  in  her  private  chapel.  She  always  spoke 
with  disgust  and  anger  of  the  marriage  of  priests.     <  I  was  in 

<  horror,'  says  Archbishop  Parker,  *  to  hear  such  words  to  come 

*  from  her  mild  nature  and  Christian  learned  conscience,  as  she 

*  spake  concerning  God's  holy  ordinance  and  institution  of  ma- 

<  trimony.'  Burghley  previuled  on  her  to  connive  at  the  mar- 
riages of  churchmen.  But  she  would  only  connive ;  and  the 
children  sprung  from  such  marriages  were  illegitimate  till  the 
accession  of  James  the  First. 

That  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  stain  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Burghley,  is  also  theffreat  stain  on  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth. Being  herself  an  Aoiaphorist, — having  no  scruple  about 
conforming  to  the  Romish  Church  when  conformity  was  neces- 
sary to  her  own  safety, — retaining  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life 
a  fondness  for  much  of  the  doctrine  and  much  of  the  ceremonial 
of  that  church, — she  yet  subjected  that  church  to  a  persecution 
even  more  odious  than  the  persecution  with  which  her  sister 
bad  harassed  the  Protestants.  We  say  more  odious.  For  Mary 
had  at  least  the  plea  of  fanaticism.  She  did  nothing  for  her  reli- 
gion which  she  was  not  prepared  to  suffer  for  it  She  had  held 
it  firmly  under  persecution.  She  fully  believed  it  to  be  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  If  she  burned  the  bodies  of  her  subjects,  it 
was  in  order  to  rescue  their  souls.    Elizabeth  had  no  such  pre- 
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tazt  la  oinnion,  she  was  little  more  than  half  a  Proteatant. 
She  bad  professed,  when  it  auited  her,  to  be  wholly  a  Catholie. 
There  is  an  excose,— a  wretehed  excuse,— -for  the  massacres  of 
Piedmont  and  the  AutOB^da^fe  of  Spain.  But  what  can  be  said 
in  defenoe  of  a  ruler  who  is  at  once  indilFerent  and  intolerant  ? 

If  the  great  Queen,  whose  memory  is  still  held  in  just  ve* 
DMration  by  Englishmen,  had  possessed  sufficient  virtue  and 
sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to  adopt  those  principles  which 
More,  wiser  in  speculation  than  in  action,  had  avowed  in  the 
preceding  generation,  and  by  which  the  excellent  I'Hospital  re* 
fulated  his  conduct  in  her  own  time,  how  different  would  be 
the  colour  of  the  ^hole  history  of  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years !  She  had  the  happiest  opportunity  ever  vouchsafed 
to  any  sovereign,  of  establisning  perfect  freedom  of  conscience 
throughout  her  dominions,  without  danger  to  her  government, 
or  scandal  to  any  large  party  among  her  subjects*  The  nation, 
as  it  was  clearly  ready  to  profess  either  religion,  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  been  ready  to  tolerate  both.  Unhappily  for  her 
own  glory  and  for  the  public  peace,  she  adopted  a  policy,  from 
the  effects  of  which  the  empire  is  still  suffering.  The  yoke  of 
the  Established  Church  was  pressed  down  on  the  people  till  they 
would  bear  it  no  longer.  Then  a  reaction  came.  Another 
reaction  followed.  To  the  tyranny  of  the  establishment  suc- 
ceeded the  tumultuous  conflict  of  sects,  infuriated  by  manifold 
wrongs,  and  drunk  with  unwonted  freedom.  To  the  conflict  of 
secte  succeeded  again  the  cruel  domination  of  one  persecuting 
church.  At  len^h  oppression  put  off  its  most  horrible  form, 
and  took  a  milder  aspect.  The  penal  laws  against  dissenters 
were  abolished.  Bat  exclusions  and  disabilities  still  remained. 
These  exclusions  and  disabilities,  after  having  generated  the 
most  fearful  discontents, — after  having  rendered  all  govern- 
ment in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  impossible, — after  having 
bronght  the  state  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  have,  in  our  times, 
been  removed ;  but,  though  removed,  have  left  behind  them  a 
rankling  which  may  last  for  many  years.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  with  what  ease  Elizabeth  might  have  united  all  the  con- 
flicting sects  under  the  shelter  of  the  same  impartial  laws,  and 
the  same  paternal  throne ;  and  thus  have  placed  the  nation  in 
the  same  situation,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  conscience  are  con- 
cerned, in  which  we  at  length  stand,  after  all  the  heartburnings, 
the  persecutions,  the  conspiracies,  the  seditions,  the  revolutions, 
the  judicial  murders,  the  civil  wars,  of  ten  generations. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  her  character.  Yet  she  surely  was  a 
great  woman.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  who  exercised  a  power, 
which  was  seemingly  absolute,  but  which  in  fiict  depenaed  for 
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support  on  the  love  and  confidence  of  their  sabjectflj  she  was  by 
far  the  mo«t  iHastrious.    It  has  often  been  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  the  misgovemment  of  her  saccessors  that  they  only  follow- 
ed her  example; — that  precedents  might  be  found  in  the  transac- 
tions of  her  reign  for  persecuting  the  Puritans,  for  levying 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  con- 
fining men  without  bringing  them  to  trial,  for  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  parliamentary  debate.   All  this  ma^  be  true.  Bot 
it  is  no  good  plea  for  her  successors,  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  they  were  her  successors.     She  governed  one  generation, 
they  governed  another ;  and  between  the  two  generations  there 
was  almost  as  little  in  common  as  between  the  people  of  two 
different  countries.     It  was  not  by  looking  at  the  particular 
measures  which  Elizabeth  had  adopted,  but  by  looking  at  the 
great  general  principles  of  her  government,  that  those  who  fol- 
lowed her  were  likely  to  learn  the  art  of  managing  untractable 
subjects.     If,  instead  of  searching  the  records  of  her  reign  for 
precedents  which  might  seem  to  vindicate  the  mutilation  of 
Prynne,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Eliot,  the  Stuarts  had  attempt- 
ed to  discover  the  fundamental  rules  which  guided  her  con- 
duct in  all  her  dealings  with  her  people,  they  would  have  per- 
ceived that  their  policy  was  then  most  unlike  to  hers,  when  to 
a  superficial  observer  it  would  have  seemed  most  to  resemble 
hers.     Firm,  haughty, — sometimes  unjust  and  cruel  in  her  pro- 
ceedings towards  individuals  or  towards  small    parties, — she 
avoided   with  care,   or  retracted   with  speed,   every   measure 
which  seemed  likely  to  alienate  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
She   gained   more  honour  and  more  love  by  the  manner   in 
which  she  repaired  her  errors,  than  she  would  have  gained  by 
never  committing  errors.     If  such  a  man  as  Charles  the  First 
had  been  in  her  place  when  the  whole  nation  was  crying  out 
against  the  monopolies,  he  would  have  refused  all  redress ;  he 
would  have  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  imprisoned  the  most 
popular  members.     He  would  have  called  another  Parliament. 
He  would  have  given  some  vague  and  delusive  promises  of 
relief  in  return  for  subsidies.     When  entreated  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises he  would  have  again  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  again 
imprisoned  his  leading  opponents.     The  country  would  have 
become  more  agitated  than  before.     The  next  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  been  more  unmanageable  than  that  which 
preceded  it.     The  tyrant  would  have  agreed  to  all  that  the 
nation  demanded.     He  would  have  solemnly  ratified  an  act 
abolishing  monopolies  for  ever.  He  would  have  received  a  large 
supply  in  return  for  this  concession ;  and  within  half  a  year  new 
patents,  more  oppressive  than  those  which  had  been  cancelled, 
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vrould  have  been  issued  by  scores.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
brought  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  in  early  youth  the 
darling  of  his  countrymen,  to  a  prison  and  a  scaffold. 

Eh'zabeth,  before  the  House  of  Commons  could  address  her, 
took  out  of  their  mouths  the  words  which  they  were  about  to 
litter  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  Her  promises  went  beyond 
their  desires.  Her  performance  followed  close  upon  her  pro- 
mise. She  did  not  treat  the  nation  as  an  adverse  party ; — as  a 
party  which  had  an  interest  opposed  to  hers ; — ^as  a  party  to 
which  she  was  to  grant  as  few  advantages  as  possible,  and  from 
which  she  was  to  extort  as  much  money  as  possible.  Her  bene- 
fits were  given,  not  sold ;  and  when  once  given  they  were  not 
withdrawn.  She  gave  them  too  with  a  frankness,  an  effusion 
.  of  heart,  a  princely  dignity,  a  motherly  tenderness,  which  en- 
hanced their  value.  They  were  received  by  the  sturdy  country 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  up  to  Westminster  full  of  resentment, 
with  tears  of  joy  and  shouts  of  God  save  the  Queen.  Charles 
the  First  gave  up  half  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  to  the  Com- 
mons; and  the  Commons  sent  him  in  return  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  concerning  that  illustrious 
group  of  which  Elizabeth  is  the  central  figure, — that  group 
which  the  last  of  the  bards  saw  in  vision  from  the  top  of  Snow- 
don,  encircling  the  Virgin  Queen — 

'  Many  a  baron  bole]. 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty.' 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  concerning  the  dexterous 
Walsingham,  the  impetuous  Oxford,  the  elegant  Sackville,  the 
all-accomplished  Sydney; — concerning  Essex,  the  ornament  of 
the  court  and  of  the  camp,  the  model  of  chivalry,  the  munifi- 
cent patron  of  genius,  whom  great  virtues,  great  courage,  great 
talents,  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  the  love  of  his  countrymen, 
— all  that  seemed  to  ensure  a  happy  and  glorious  life,  led  to  an 
early  and  an  ignominious  death ; — concerning  Raleigh,  the  sol- 
dier, the  sailor,  the  scholar,  the  courtier,  the  orator,  the  poet, 
the  historian,  the  philosopher, — sometimes  reviewing  the  Queen's 
guards,  sometimes  giving  chase  to  a  Spanish  galleon, — ^then  an- 
swering the  chiefs  of  the  country  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— then  again  murmuring  one  of  bis  sweet  love-songs  too 
near  the  ears  of  her  Highness's  maids  of  honour, — and  soon 
after  poring  over  the  Talmud,  or  collating  Polybius  with  Livy. 
We  had  intended  also  to  say  something  concerning  the  litera- 
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ture  of  that  splendid  period,  and  espeoially  concerning  tbooa 
two  incomparable  men,  the  Prince  of  Poets,  and  the  Prince  of 
Philosophers,  who  have  made  the  Elizabethan  age  a  niore  glo- 
rious and  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  hunum  mind,  than 
the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustas,  or  of  Leo.  But  subjects  so 
vast  require  a  space  far  larger  than  we  can  at  present  afford. 
Wo  therefore  stop  here,  fearing  that,  if  we  prooeed,  onr  article 
may  swell  to  a  bulk  exceeding  that  of  all  other  reviews,  as  much 
as  Dr  Nares'  book  exceeds  the  bulk  of  all  other  histories. 
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Art.  L — The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  CommonweaUh. 
Anglo-Saxon  Period;  containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Policy^  and 
the  Institutions  arising  out  of  Laws  and  Usages  which  prevailed 
before  the  Conquest.  By  Francis  Palgravb,  F.R.8.  and  F.S.  A* 
Two  Yolumefli  4to.     London  :  1832* 

Hie  History  of  England ;  AnglO'Saxon  Period.  (Family  Library.) 
By  Francis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  12ino,  London : 
1831. 

^HE  author  of  these  two  works,  bearing  a  close  relation  to 
^  each  other  in  spirit  and  substancci  however  different  in 
form,  is  already  well  known  to  that  part  of  the  literary  public 
which  takes  an  interest  in  the  historical  antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  both  by  some  very  learned  articles  in  periodical  publi- 
eations  which  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  him,  and  by  his 
labours  as  editor  of  the  Parliamentary  Writs,  under  the  Com- 
nussioners  of  Public  Records.  We  know  not,  however,  that  he 
has  appeared  in  the  personal  character  of  an  original  author,  till 
the  publication  of  those  works  which  make  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  and  in  which  he  has  embodied  a  large  portion  of 
his  extensive  and  multifarious  erudition. 

The  word  Commonwealth  appears  to  have  been  chosen  by 
Mr  Palgrave  as  more  comprehensive  than  Constitution,  which 
ii  ordinarily  restrained  to  the  forms  of  government,  and  to  those 
laws  which  regulate  the  established  authorities  of  the  state. 
*  Political  events,'  he  says,  <  generally  occupy  the  first  atatioii 
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ia  the  pagos  of  the  historian ;  political  institations,  the  second ; 
judicial  policy  and  jarisprndence,  the  third  and  last.    Bat  the 
character  of  the  people  mainly  depends  upon  their  laws.    And 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  state,  unless  we  fully  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  institutions  which  pervade  the  community,  and 
regulate  the  daily  actins^s  and  doings  of  mankind.     For  this 
nurposci  I  have  traced  the  Constitution  upwards,  and  analysed 
the  component  elements  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  ranks 
and  conditions  of  society  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their 
legal  institutions,  are  examined  before  discussing  the  political 
government  of  the  realm.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions, 
subsisting  through  subsequent  ages,  have  received  that  deve- 
lopement  which  connects  them  with  our  existing  English  com- 
mon law,  I  have  pursued  their  history.    But  I  have  in  no  case 
adhered  to  a  strict  chronological  arrangement  of  the  matter. 
Whatever  advantages  chronological  order  may  possess,  it  fre« 
quently  tends  to  produce  either  the  most  wearisome  repetitions, 
or  the  most  repulsive  obscurity.     I  have  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  group  the  different  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
best  tell  the  story  of  the  Constitution.    In  some  cases,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  classification  thus  adopted  may  not  at  first  be 
apparent;  but  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
ground-plot  of  the  work;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  reader 
will  find  that  he  has  been  conducted  by  the  shortest  as  well  as 
by  the  easiest  path.'     We  shall  certainly  not  censure  the  ar- 
rangement which  has  seemed  to  so  ingenious  a  person  the  best 
fitted  for  presenting  his  theories;  and,  in  our  analysis  of  his 
^  English  Commonwealth,'  shall  in  general  pursue  the  course 
of  his  chapters,  beginning,  however,  with  one  exception,  as  we 
think  the  second,  in  natural  order,  ought  to  be  introductory  to 
the  first' 

The  laws  and  usages  of  England  before  the  Norman  conquest 
are  not  to  be  wholly  considered  as  of  Saxon  origin.  Without 
at  present  entering  on  the  influence  which  the  Roman  institu- 
tions retained  among  the  barbarians,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  one  portion  of  the  native  Britons,  the  Belgic  population  of 
Loegria,  had  once  been  countrymen  of  the  new  invaders,  or  at 
least  kinsmen  of  the  same  Teutonic  stock.  If  we  could  believe 
some  Welsh  antiquaries,  the  <  Triads  of  the  Community,'  or 
Mulmutian  laws,  ascribed  to  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  king  of  Bri- 
tain, are  now  extant  in  the  identical  form  which  they  assumed 
in  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  though  this 
mav  be  deemed  untenable,  yet  they  indicate  a  state  of  society 
and  government  nnlike  that  of  the  histori^  age  of  Ounbra. 
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The  lawn  of  Hoel  Dda,  about  940,  differ  widely  from  the  Mal- 
matian  Triads,  bat  the  castomt  which  they  comprehend  bear 
marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  these 
laws  are  by  no  means  finse  from  suspicion  of  having  undergone 
interpolation.  This  should  not  induce  us  to  question  their  sub- 
stantial authenticity ;  and  they  excel,  in  Mr  Palgrave's  opinion, 
'  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  customals  as  much  as  the 
*  odes  of  Taliessin  soar  above  the  ballads  of  the  Edda.'  These 
laws  agree  with  the  enactments  of  our  Saxon  kings  in  the  main 
principles  of  their  jurisprudence,— in  the  redemption  of  homicide 
by  a  nxed  payment  to  the  relations  of  the  slain,  in  the  use  of 
tnal  by  ordeal,  and  of  compurgation ;  so  that  it  is  an  equally 
difficult  and  nugatory  question,  whether  these  customs  are  of 
British  or  Teutonic  origin. 

The  more  immediate  scarce  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurispradonce 
was  the  statate  law  of  its  various  sovereigns,  both  daring  the 
Heptarchy,  and  after  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy ;  which 
statutes,  though  known  to  us  only  by  their  promulgation  in  that 
form,  are  in  a  great  measure  bat  declaratory  of  acknowledged 
rights  and  usages.  Of  these  the  earliest  are  enacted  by  Ethel- 
bert,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Kent,  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  They  are  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript,  purporting 
to  be  compiled  by  Emnlfas,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Vmi ;  but  the  language  has  evidently  been  mo- 
dernized, and  some  passages  are  quite  unintelligible  through 
corruption.  These  are  followed  by  several  other  laws  of  the 
kings  of  Kent,  and  by  those  of  Ina  in  Wessex,  about  the  year 
700.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries,  we  find  a  few, 
bat  rather  unimportant,  provisions  of  Alfred ;  and  from  his  time 
to  that  of  Can  ate  inclasive,  the  collection  is  as  copious  as  we 
eoald  reascmably  expect  in  such  a  state  of  government ;  and  cer- 
tainly more  so  than  the  records  of  any  continental  kingdom 
ooald  furnish  during  the  same  period.  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  required,  on  his  accession,  to  confirm  the  laws  of  Canute, 
which  are  themselves,  in  their  spirit,  re-enactments  of  the  ancient 
code ;  and  hence  the  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  acquired  in  later 
times  the  name  of '  the  Laws  of  the  Confessor.*  The  three  great 
divisions  of  England — ^Wessex,  or  West  Saxnalage,  Mercia,  and 
the  northern  region,  often  called  Danelage— 'were  distinguished 
by  some  variances  in  legal  and  judicial  policy ;  but  these  are 
insignificant,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary,  when  compared 
with  the  sweeping  changes,  which  were  giadually  brought  about 
in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

It  is  asserted  by  ancient,  though  not  contemporary  authorities, 
that  WiUiam,  about  the  year  1070,  sammoned  an  assembly, 
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oonBUting  of  English  notables^  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  laws ;  and  the  result  of  this  consultation  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  statute  preserved  in  French  by  Ingolfus, 
entitled,  '  The  laws  which  King  William  granted  to  the  people 

<  of  England  after  the  Conquest,  being  £e  same  which  Kmg 

<  Edward  his  cousin  held  before  him/  This  French  text  Mr 
Palgraye  has  printed  at  length  in  his  volume  of  Proofs  and 
lUustraiionSf  p.  Ixxxviii^  from  a  more  correct  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  Mr  Coke  at  Holkham,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Sir  Edward.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  a  Latin  text,  wluch 
Mr  Palgrave  states  to  be  hitherto  unpublbhed,  but  conceives  to 
be  tiie  original  language  of  the  legislator ;  for  the  use  of  French, 
in  any  solemn  writing  whatever,  at  so  early  an  epoch,  is  wholly 
unprecedented ;  nor  do  we  find  any  charter,  or  private  deed,  in 
that  language,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  was  generally  employed  till  that  of  Henry  II.,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  Latin.     Hence  he  expresses  a  ^  strong  sus- 

<  picion,  that  the  French  text,  together  with  the  introductory 

<  statement,  must  be  numbered  among  the  passages  which  place 

<  the  chronicle  of  Ingulfus  among  the  apocrypha  of  Englbh 
*  history.'  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  we  cannot  avoid  adhe- 
ring to  the  belief,  that  the  Latin  text,  now  published  by  Mr 
Palgrave,  is  a  translation  from  the  French ;  and  this  we  rest  on 
a  more  racv  style  of  expression  in  the  latter,  and  also  on  some 
apparent  mistakes  in  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  the  very  first  chapter, 
it  IS  said,  that  whoever  lays  violent  hands  on  one  who  has  fled 
to  the  church's  sanctuary,  shall  restore  the  person,  and  pay  a 
fine  to  the  church  :  rendist  CEO  quHl  aureit  pris.  But  in  the  La- 
tin we  find,  resUtuat  pknarii  abkUa  ;  though  the  whole  context 
shows  that  the  person  only  could  be  the  subject  of  restitution. 
The  thirty-seventh  chapter  also,  as  will  strike  any  one  on  com- 
parison, has  a  far  more  original  air  in  the  French.  If  Ingulfus 
indeed  be  not  a  spurious  production,  and  we  know  of  no  writer  ' 
but  Mr  Palgrave  who  has  suspected  it,  the  originality  of  the 
French  text  can  hardly  admit  of  dispute ;  though  the  convene 
proposition  would  not  be  equally  conclusive.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  question  is  much  less  important  relatively  to  English  legal 
antiquities,  than  to  the  history  of  the  French  language ;  wherein 
there  are  not  only  no  other  solemn  documents,  but  no  metrical 
compositions  whatever  hitherto  discovered,  of  so  early  a  date  as 
the  reign  of  William,  and  his  contemporary  Philip  the  First 

The  last  authentic  monument  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence 
is  the  code  ascribed  to  Henry  L,  being  ratiier  a  treatise  by  some 
unknown  hand  on  the  laws  of  England.  This  may  have  been 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Norman  justiciars  who  sat  in  the 
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king's  tribuDals :  ike  circumstance  of  the  manuscript  being  de- 
posited in  the  Exchequer  renders  this  conjecture  probable.  The 
laws  which  bear  the  name  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  not  eyen 
noticed  by  Mr  Palgraye  in  this  place ;  yet  though  destitute  of 
all  legislative  authority,  they  certainly  belong  to  the  first  Nor- 
man reigns.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  in  general  he  observesi 
that  the  text  is  often  obscure  and  corrupt ;  and  that  they  are 
frequently  very  ill  translated  into  Latin  by  their  editorsi  Lam- 
bard  and  Wilktns.  They  are  full  of  repetitions,  and  new  enact- 
ments of  long-established  provisions ;  so  that  we  must  be  cautious 
in  presuming  a  law  to  be  original,  when  we  discover  it  for  the 
first  time  in  our  imperfect  collection.  They  are,  moreover,  not 
always  good  vouchers  for  the  matter  of  fact  asserted  in  them ;  as 
when  Alfred  informs  us,  that  pecuniary  compositions  for  homi- 
cide and  other  crimes  were  introduced,  through  the  merciful 
counsels  of  the  bishops,  after  the  conversion  of  the  English  to 
Christianity;  though  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  they 
had  prevailed  immemorially  among  the  Teutonic  nations. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  subsisting  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
have  been  illustrated,  not  only  by  more  general  historians,  but 
in  a  separate  volume  published  in  1818,  by  the  late  Mr  Sergeant 
Heywood,  which  did  not  perhaps  obtain  a  consideration  equal 
to  its  utility.  Mr  Palerave,  in  his  first  chapter,  discusses  the 
same  subject ;  and  we  do  not  perceive  that,  in  essential  points, 
he  disagrees  with  his  learned  predecessor;  though  we  find 
several  proofs  of  that  hardy  and  ingenious,  but  sometimes  rather 
precipitate,  spirit  of  original  conjecture  which  distingubhes  his 
writings*  The  Anglo-Saxon  chieflains  were  descended  from 
Odin,  like  all  other  royal  families  of  the  north ;  and  though  it 
is  admitted  that  these  genealogies  had  no  foundation  in  truth, 
we  are  a  little  startled  by  the  proposition,  that  *  it  does  not 
«  o««w«mo«.  *i..f  ««   ^"^"^o-Saxon  King  was  ever  legally  uni**»^ 

lughter  of  Odin ;  the  few  marriages  w 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  exceptions. 
P.  1 1.  As  he  has  just  informed  us  that  Odin  and  his  consorts 
had  long  been  held  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  fiends,  we  should 
be  slow  to  credit  the  necessity  of  this  diabolical  ancestry  to  a 
legal  marriage  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
centuries.  Where,  too,  do  we  find  that  Elfrida,  queen  of  Edgar, 
or  Editha,  queen  of  the  Confessor,  both  daughters  of  Saxon 
earls,  were  of  the  blood  of  Odin  ?  Godwin,  father  of  Editha,  is 
represented  by  some  contemporaries  as  the  son  of  a  shepherd. 
The  subsequent  clause  of  the  sentence  we  here  quoted,  that 
^  an  Ignoble  mother  ought  to  have  incapacitated  her  offspring 
*  from  succeeding  to  the  throne/  whether  strictly  true  or  not,  is 
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at  least  a  verv  different  proposition  from  that  which  would  con- 
fine the  marriages  of  kings  to  their  own  family. 

The  caste  of  nobility  were  orieinally  called  eorls,  or  eorl- 
cundmen.  This  distinction  was  m  their  blood,  and  was  not 
effaced  by  the  loss  of  possessions,  or  by  the  seclosion  of  the 
cloister.  The  restrictive  sense  of  the  word  earl  to  chiefs,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  appears  to  be  Scandinavian,  and  is  not 
found  till  the  invasion  ot  tne  Danes;  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  ever 
employed  it  with  limitation,  it  was  perhaps  to  denote  the  royal 
family,  or  atheling^;  and  it  is  a  tradition  of  some  authority, 
that  the  younger  sons  of  the  crown  are  earls  without  creation. 
The  nobility  are  frequently,  and  in  later  records  generally, 
styled  Thanes ;  which  honour  seems  to  be  a  territorial  designa- 
tion. They  are  also  indicated  by  the  fines  imposed  on  them  for 
crimes,  and  by  the  composition  payable  for  their  lives.  And 
thus  we  find  them  divided  into  Twelfhyndmen  and  Sixhjrndmen ; 
according  as  1200  or  600  shilling^  was  the  amount  of  their  ivere^ 
or  composition.  We  are  enabled  to  connect  the  latter  class 
with  the  Sithcundmen,  an  appellation  which  has  been  reckoned 
obscure,  and  of  whom  we  nnd  no  mention  after  the  reign  of 
Alfred  (as  Mr  Palgrave  savs,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
word  occurs  later  than  the  laws  of  Ina,  200  years  before) ;  and 
the  author  has  suggested,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  with  great  probability,  that  these  sithcundmen,  sixhynd- 
men,  or  lesser  thanes,  are  the  same  tenants  as  in  Domesday  are 
denominated  sokemen,  holding  freely  of  a  lord,  and  bound  by 
the  general  obligation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  to  be  commended 
to  some  lord,  but  at  liberty  to  shift  this  dependance  from  one 
superior  to  another,  unless  the  land  itself  had  been  received 
under  a  feudal  grant.  This  personal  commendation,  in  his 
opinion,  though  not  founded  on  a  beneficiary  tenure,  involved 
in  it  the  duty  of  military  service,  in  return  for  protection; 
which  he  infers  from  some  phrases  in  Domesday  Book,  and 
which  we  think  conformable  both  to  reason  and  to  the  analogy 
of  early  customs  on  the  Continent.  The  tendency  of  modem 
enquiries  into  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  is  to  confirm  a  belief  in 
the  affirmative  of  a  long  contested  question,  the  existence  of  a 
feudal  system,  in  spirit  and  principle,  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, though  doubtless  in  a  less  perfect  state  than  after  that 
epoch. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  were  styled  Ceorls,  whence  the 
words  carle  and  churl  in  later,  though  ancient  English.  Con- 
cerning these,  three  propositions  seem  to  be  clearly  predicated ; 
that  they  were  bound,  as  we  have  seen  their  superiors  were,  to 
depend  on  a  lord,  whose  suitors,  that  is,  followers,  they  werci 
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and  whose  land  they  cultiyated,  rendering  known  services; 
that  they  could  not  depart  from  this  land,  or  change  their  lord^ 
wherein  they  differed  from  the  class  of  sokemen,  or  freeholders  | 
and  that  they  were  strictly  freemen,  who  might  obtain  and 
posseas  property,  could  not  be  compelled  to  any  services  but 
by  contract  or  custom,  were  law- worthy,  as  the  phrase  was,  and 
estimated  in  the  composition  for  their  lives  at  200  shillings  for 
the  benefit  of  their  kindred,  not  of  the  lord*  They  were  the  leockf 
ihejblkj  forming  of  course  the  numerical  majority  of  the  nation* 
It  is  highly  improbably  and  not  at  present,  we  believe,  main* 
iained  by  any  competent  judge,  that  these  oeorls  were,  directly 
or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Wit« 
tenagemote ;  bat  it  is  not  less  against  all  evidence,  to  suppose 
that  they  were  in  the  servile  condition  which  our  law-booki 
describe  under  the  name  of  villenage.  Nor  could  they  be  sold 
away  from  the  land  to  which  they  were  appurtenant ;  answer* 
ing  to  the  Liti,  or  Coloni,  of  the  continental  laws  and  charters^ 
They  are  called  Villani  in  Domesday ;  in  which,  however,  we 
find  many  other  denominations,  as  Bordarii,  Cotarii,  CotaeSf 
&c.,  all  expressing  classes  of  peasantry,  but  incapable  at  present 
of  definite  interpretation.  Last  of  all  came  the  Tbeowes,  or 
Servi,  strictly  vrithout  legal  rights,  whom  the  church,  rather 
than  the  law,  strove  to  protect  from  oppression.  They,  or  their 
aocestcHTS,  were  chiefly  reduced  to  this  servitude  by  inability  to 
pay  the  heavy  mulcts  upon  offences,  and  especially  the  compo* 
sitions  for  homicide;  the  alternative  of  which  was  a  sale  into 
slavery ;  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  some  may  have  been 
the  o&pring  of  captives,  either  in  the  British  wars,  or  those 
among  the  Heptarchal  kingdoms. 

Time  is  no  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  inequality  of 
ranks  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  and  ceorls,  either  by 
supposing  that  it  already  existed  among  those  who  thronged 
over  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, — ^no  very  paradoxical  conjee* 
tore,-— or  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  many  vicissitndes-of  semi* 
barbarous  life,  which,  upon  the  Continent,  appear  to  have  de* 
teriorated,  for  several  centuries,  the  social  condition  of  the 
poorer  class.  Mr  Palgrave,  without  rejecting  these  causes, 
seems  inclined  to  an  hypothesis  hardly  so  tenable ;  namely,  that 
the  ceorls,  or  husbandmen,  of  whom  we  read  in  Anglo-Saxon 
documents,  were  the  conquered  people,  the  ancient  British  in* 
habitants,  subdued,  but  not  extirpated,  by  the  Jutes  and  Angles^ 
who  reigned  over  them  as  lonfa.    He  thinks  it  ^  difficult  to 

*  belieye  that  the  keels  of  these  invaders  could  contain  the  origi* 

*  nal  popalation  of  the  Anelo-Saxon  kingdoms  as  they  arose 

*  Bueoeirively  m  Britain/— P.  20.    Bnt  we  knoir  little  of  this 
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population  with  any  numerical  disUnctnesg,  till  the  period  of 
the  compilation  of  Domesday ;  by  which  time  the  progenv  of 
those  who  were  once  contained  in  the  keels  of  the  Saxons  might 
well  have  increased  to  millions.  It  is  more  difficult,  on  the 
contrary,  to  account  for  the  eradication  of  the  Cymric  hmgoage, 
which  is  very  little  found  even  in  local,  and  much  less  in 
personal  names.  Nor  does  the  long  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
intimate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  national  difference  between 
the  Thane  or  Eorlcund,  and  the  Ceorl.  In  those  of  Ina  we  find 
the  Welsh  subjects  of  that  Kingof  Wessex  frequently  mentioned, 
but  with  marks  of  distinction  as  well  as  inferiority*  Thus  it  is 
enacted,  c.  82,  fWilkins,  p.  20,)  that  a  Welsh  proprietor  of  a 
hyde  of  land  shall  be  estimated  in  his  were  at  120  shillinffs;  but 
if  he  have  no  land,  it  shall  be  60  shillings.  The  re^  ceori, 
though  not  a  proprietor  of  land,  was  valued  at  200  shillings. 
Five  hydes  of  land,  600  acres,  raised  the  Welshman's  composi- 
tion to  600  shillings,  c.  24 ;  and  this  placed  him  on  the  level 
of  a  lesser  Thane.  We  have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  people,  east  of  the  Severn  and  the  Exe,  were  as 
truly  Teutonic  as  those  who  drank  the  Rhine. 

In  the  third  chapter,  which  is  among  the  most  important  in 
the  work,  Mr  Palgrave  enters  upon  the  scheme  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Bocie^,  in  its  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  His  governing  principle  in  this 
long  disquisition,  though  not  wholly  novel,  which  no  sound 
principle  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  prove,  is  at  least  sup- 
ported with  an  extent  of  knowledge  in  the  recondite  antiquities 
of  jurisprudence,  which  has  never  before  been  brought  to  bear 
npon  its  illustration ;  and  with  an  ingenuity  always  captivating, 
if  not  in  every  instance  quite  satbfactory.  After  showing, 
that  originally  kings  were  the  leaders  of  the  people,  not  the 
lords  of  the  soil ;  and  that  Nomad  tribes,  settiing  in  a  country 
they  determine  to  retain,  derive  their  rights  to  the  land  from 
occupancy,  and  from  the  internal  sovereignty  of  their  several 
clans  or  septs,  not  from  any  royal  concession^  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain his  theory  in  the  following  passage : 

<  In  this  manner  the  first  establishment  of  the  Teutonic  States  was 
effected.  They  were  assemblages  of  septs,  clans,  and  tribes;  they  were 
confederated  hosts  and  armies,  led  on  by  princes,  magistrates,  and  chief- 
tains ;  each  of  whom  was  originally  independent,  and  each  of  whom 
lost  a  portion  of  his  pristine  independence,  in  proportion  as  he  and  his 
compeers  became  united  under  the  supremacy  of  a  sovereign,  who  was 
superinduced  upon  the  state,  first  as  a  military  commander,  andaAer- 
wards  as  a  king.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  political  connexion,  eadi 
member  of  the  state  continued  t9  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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rights  of  sovereiKnty*  Every  aacient  Teutonic  monarcliy  must  be 
considered  as  a  federation ;  it  is  not  an  unit,  of  which  the  smaller 
bodies  politic  therein  contained  are  the  fractions,  but  they  are  the 
integers,  and  the  state  is  the  multiple  which  results  from  them. 
Dukedoms  and  (Jounties,  Burghs  and  Baronies,  Towns  and  Town* 
ships,  and  Shires,  form  the  Kingdom ;  all,  in  a  certain  degree,  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  and  separate  in  jurisdiction,  though  aJl  obedient 
to  the  supreme  executive  authority.  This  general  description,  though 
not  always  strictly  applicable  in  terms,  is  always  so  substantially  and 
io  effect;  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard  the  language 
which  has  been  very  generally  employed  in  treating  on  the  Englbh 
Constitution.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  kingdom  was  reduced 
into  a  regular  and  gradual  subordination  of  government,  and  that  the 
various  legal  districts  of  which  it  is  composed,  arose  from  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  country.*  But  this  hypothesis,  which  tends 
ffreatly  to  perplex  our  history,  cannot  be  supported  by  fact;  and 
instead  of  viewing  the  Constitution  as  a  whole,  and  then  proceeding 
to  its  parts,  we  must  examine  it  synthetically,  f  and  assume  that  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  state  were  created  by  the  concentration  of 
the  powers  originally  belonging  to  the  members  and  corporations  of 
which  it  is  composeo. 

'  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  state,  the  first  and 
primary  element  appears  to  be  the  community,  which,  in  England,  du- 
ring the  Saxon  period,  was  denominated  the  Town  or  Township.  %  In 
times  comparatively  modern,  this  term  has  become  less  frequently 
used,  and  it  has  been  often  superseded  by  the  word  Manor.  ||  The 
latter  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  merely  describes  a  residence,  and  is 
frequently  applied  in  ancient  records  to  any  dwelling  or  mansion, 
without  any  reference  to  situation,  territory,  or  appendant  jurisdic- 
tion. An  explanation  of  the  Saxon  term  may  be  required.  Denoting, 
in  its  primarv  sense,  the  enclosure  which  surrounded  the  mere  home- 
stead or  dwelling  of  the  lord,  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  land  which  constituted  the  domain.  Amongst  the 
Scandinarians,  the  settlement  of  the  cultivator  was  designated  as  the 
Habitation  or  "  By,"  a  syllable  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of 
places  in  those  parts  of  the  island  which  were  peopled  bv  the  Danes, 
who  seem  to  have  used  it  with  great  latitude.  §  Every  Anglo-Saxon 
Township  was  subjected,  in  demesne,  to  a  superior;  to  the  Sovereign, 
whether  King  or  Ealdorman,  who  succeeded  to  the  very  extensive  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  Princes;  or  to  a  Lord,  a  "  Hlaford,"  or  «*Lan- 


*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 

-I-  Is  this  word  quite  correctly  used  ?  Analytically  seems  to  be  meant. 

%  *  Tun,'  from  Tynan^  to  enclose.     See  Lye. 

II  Spelman's  Glossary,  v.  Manerium. 

§  By^  pagus.  Hesycb.  ^So^mf,  •mmi^^ — Gothe*s  Antiquit.  Byr^  or 
JSow,  haA>]tare.  Composita  nonnulla  hujus  significatus  remanent ;  ut 
Byfogdtj  prtefectns  ciritatis.    By-layy  jus  civitatis.    Ihre. 
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bria."*  In  smne  few  intUnicM  the  township  belonged  to  small  corpora* 
tions,  if  snch  a  term  may  be  used,  whose  membm  hdd  die  township 
as  a  joint  property .f 

<  If  it  conld  be  prored  that  i^  inheritances  were  partible  amongst 
the  male  heirs,  according  to  the  cnstom  of  garelkind,  a  joint  tenancy  of 
this  description  would  receive  an  easy  explanation ;  bnt  our  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  succession  will  prevent  our  assigning  it  with  certainty 
to  this  cause.  The  right  of  the  lord  over  the  township  was  accom- 
panied by  the  sovereignty  of  the  land.  I  apply  the  term  of  sove* 
reigntv*  rather  than  that  of  ownership,  because  the  superiority  of  the 
townsnip  was  unquestionably  vested  in  him,  although  his  right  of 
possession  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  the  demesne  or 
"  inlands,*'  which  he  enjoyed  in  severalty,  and  which  he  cultivated  as 
his  own.  Another  portion  of  the  township  consisted  of  the  fends 
which  he  or  his  predecessors  had  granted,  by  "  Landboc,"  or  charter, 
to  the  Sokemen.  Snch  a  benefice,  <<  prsastarium"  or  fend,  whidi  in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  denominated  a  "  L»n,"  was  usually  created  for  one, 
two,  or  three  lives,  to  be  nominated  by  the  grantee,  af^  whieh  it 
reverted  to  the  lord,  and  during  the  existence  of  those  derivative 
estates,  Uie  lord,  according  to  the  language  of  the  later  law,  had  only 
the  services  and  the  reversion.  Some  benefices,  however,  were  granted 
in  perpetuity.  Analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  the  ben^ces,  were 
the  lands  which  were  held  by  the  tenants,  whether  Sokemen  or  Bondes, 
by  folkrigfat  or  customary  tenure ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  generally  subject  to  devise  or  alienation.  Lastly,  every  town- 
ship  contained  those  extensive  common  fields,  or  common  leasowes, 
which  the  law  assumed  to  belong  to  every  town,  and  of  which  Uie 
usufruct  was  shared  between  the  lord  and  the  men  of  the  comma* 
nity/— P.  64. 

Such  is  the  picture)  and  we  believe  it  to  be  rerv  nearly  an 
exact  one,  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lordshipi  or  communityi  with  its 
definite  rights  of  property  and  powers  for  the  maintenance  of 
social  well-being,  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus;  not  abso- 
lutely indigent  of  any  superior  assistance  for  their  exercise,  yet 
subordinate  to  the  more  comprebensiye  authority  of  the  federa- 
tion, and  to  its  supreme  chief,  as  compact  or  custom  had  esta- 
blished. It  is  more  than  probable,  that  a  considerable  suktlogj 
subsisted  between  these  arrangements  of  territorial  possession 
and  those  which  prevailed  in  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne, 
especially  where  Roman  usages  did  not  retain  their  influence. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  also,  to  notice  the  Welsh  tenures,  re- 
corded in  the  laws  of  Hoel,  and  which  may  probably  have  been 
more  ancient  than  the  Saxon  Conqnest.  The  primary  British 
settlement  was  the  <  Tref '  or  hamlet.    Fifty  of  these  consUtoted 

*  Constitutions  of  Northumbria,  §  59.    Edgar  III.  §  9  a&dlL 
t  Domesday,  voL  L  23. 6,  27, 6, 47,  53, 54,  &e. 
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a  Commot,  and  two  Commots  a  Cantred.  The  trefs  were  also 
uDited,  by  foursi  into  maenawls,  or  townehips,  for  the  purposes 
of  jurisdiction.  In  each  of  these  trefs  there  was  a  portion  of 
the  land  free  or  noble,  and  another  portion  in  yillenage,  according 
to  the  description  of  occupiers.  Butin  the  tenure  of  ^ese,  we  find 
the  strange  and  barbarous  custom,  as  we  think  it,  of  Irish  gavel- 
kind. Barbarous  in  truth  it  was,  and  calculated  to  perpetuate 
barbarism ;  but  its  principle  rested  upon  the  fundamental  charter 
of  a  Nomad  tribe,  that  no  man  may  hold  land  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  Hence,  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  Celtic  Scotland,  upon 
the  death  of  every  possessor,  a  fresh  partition  was  made  among 
the  male  individuals  of  the  sept;  the  children  coming  in  merely 
for  their  share  as  integral  parts  of  the  society.  This  was  ad- 
hered to  in  Wales  as  to  the  lands  in  villenage ;  but  freeholds 
descended  to  the  issue  in  English  gavelkind,  subject,  however, 
to  a  modification  which  breathes  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  Celtic 
institutions, — that  on  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  a  family  of 
brothers,  all  the  grandchildren  of  the  common  ancestor  could 
demand  a  second  partition,  which  was  to  be  renewed,  when  all 
the  descendants  came  to  be  in  the  third  degree,  but  no  farther. 
It  is  not,  we  think,  very  likely  that  the  Saxons  should  have  been 
much  influenced  by  inutation  of  a  people  whom  they  subdued, 
and  whom  they  soon  excelled  in  the  necessary  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Mr  Palgrave,  who  now  and  then  betrays  a  little  too  much 
regard  for  the  abc^ginal  Britons,  admits,  that  *  the  general 
'  subjugation  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  who,  though  gifted,  and  in  no 

<  ordinary  degree,  with  strength,  courage,  and  actirity,  have  y  idd- 
'  ed  to  every  stranger,  may  probably  be  traced  to  their  stubborn 

*  adherence  to  this  system,  which  annihilated  all  inducements  to 

*  industry,  destroyed  the  sources  of  individual  opulence,  and 

*  exposed  the  nation  at  large  to  all  the  evils  of  sloth  and  dis- 

<  union.'  The  Teutonic  race,  more  readily  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, soon  adopted  the  great  rule  of  private  ownership  in 
land  ;  but  the  common  fields,  and  common  pasture,  which  have 
but  lately  begun  generally  to  give  way,  bear  witness  to  the 
primeval  mutability  of  possession. 

Nee  cnltara  placet  longior  annua ; 

Defunctumqae  laboribus 
.£quali  recreat  forte  vicarius. 

In  East  Friesland,  a  very  simple  agricultural  district,  every 
boor  has  still  a  right  to  one  Erb-Theel,  or  allotment  from  the 
common  land,  which  descends  to  the  youngest  son,  as  in  the 
anomalous  custom  of  Borough  English ;  while  the  elder  brothers 
receive  each  his  fresh  slice  from  Uie  great  lo«f,  wbieh  it  seems 
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has  never  been  quite  exhausted.     In  case  of  a  boor  dying  with- 
out issue,  his  Erb-Theel  reverts  to  the  community. 

Every  township  was  the  seigniory  of  a  lord,  but  his  jurisdic- 
tion could  not  be  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  was  the  foundation  of  Courts  Baron  and  Courts 
Leet,  which  are,  indeed,  not  distinctly  to  be  traced  before  the 
Conquest,  though  an  obscure  passage  in  Domesday  seems  to  hint 
that  the  lord's  jurisdiction  could  not  be  supported  without  a  due 
number  of  suitors,  or  sokemen.  These  communities  had  a  sort 
of  legislative  power,  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  By- laws, — ^lawB 
of  the  By,  or  township, — which  is  usually  understood  in  a  m»« 
taken  sense  for  subordinate  and  accessory  regulations.  Hence 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Goths  are  termed  by  Jornandes,  Bella- 
gines.  We  find  proofs  of  these  judicatures  in  the  By-law  Courts 
of  Scotland,  explained  by  Skene,  and  in  the  Bauren  Gericht,  or 
peasant-law,  subsisting  m  parts  of  Germany.  The  jurisdictioii 
of  the  lord  is  more  unequivocally  proved  than  that  of  the  tenants, 
and  was  expressed  by  the  Saxon  words  so  usual  in  charters. 
Sac  and  Soc.  The  lord  was  assisted  by  a  gerefa,  or  reeve ;  a 
sort  of  bailiff  over  the  ceorls,  and  chosen,  it  seems,  by  them  on 
presentment  of  the  Leet  jury. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  township  were  bound  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and,  if  a  crime  was  committed,  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry, 
m  order  to  apprehend  the  offender.  This  was  in  later  times 
superseded  by  the  institution  of  frank-pledges,  which  bound  the 
ty  things.  In  the  public  meetings  of  the  Hundred  and  the  Shire, 
the  gerefa,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  inhabitants,  represented 
their  interests,  and  protected  such  as  were  accused  by  their 
testimony  or  compurgation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  infer- 
red, that  they  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  tribunals.  They 
were  composed,  as  we  read  in  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi,  c.  7, 
of  the  chief  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  all  lords  of  land,  terrarum  damini^ — a  phrase 
which  may  or  may  not  include  the  free  socagers.  The  pre- 
siding magistrate  was  the  Ealdorman;  but  much  obscurity 
hangs  about  that  celebrated  appellation,  which  must  apparent- 
ly have  been  applied  to  magistrates  of  very  different  degrees  of 
importance.  The  name  of  Hundred  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Centena  of  Germany ;  and  perhaps  this  may  seem  to  ac- 
count for  the  capricious  manner  in  which  the  word  has  been 
used  to  designate  territorial  divisions  in  England,  so  un- 
equal in  size,  and,  apparently,  in  population,  that  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  adopt  any  numerical  explanation.  The  word 
ma^  not  improbably  have  acquired  its  meaning,  as  a  terri- 
torial district,  in  whatever  manner  d^terminedi  and  without 
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reference  to  number,  before  the  settlement  of  the  Germans  in 
BriUun.    This,  however,  is  our  own,  and  not  Mr  Pali^ve's 
cooiecture.    It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  looked  at  the 
earlv  continental  laws,  that  the  Centenarius  frequently  appears 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  district,  till  the  full  tide  of  the 
feudal  system  overwhelmed  the  surviving  monuments  of  primi- 
tive Teutonic  policy.    The  Centena,  or  Gau,  of  Germany,  is 
thought  by  the  author  to  have  some  conformity  with  a  Scandi- 
navian division,  called  Hserred,  or  Hard,  upon  which  he  pours 
forth  his  large  stores  of  antiquarian  erudition ;  and  in  its  Naem- 
da,  or  court  of  twelve  men,  he  finds  the  mystic  number,  so 
favoured  in  Ghreece  and  Etruria,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  which 
after  recurring,  singly  or  in  its  multiples,  in  various  judicial  or 
arbitrative  bodies,  has  been  preserveo  with  rigorous  uniformity 
in  the  English  jury.     The  Hundred  Court  itself,  though  pro- 
perly composed  of  all  the  thanes  or  landholders,  delegated  its 
jurisdiction  to  twelve  select  men  of  their  number,  who,  with  the 
Sheriff,  as  we  read  in  a  law  of  Ethelred,  swore  that  they  would 
condemn  no  man  unjusdy,  nor  screen  the  guilt  of  any  offender. 
The  Hundred  Court  possessed  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  was  also  the  place  where  contracts  for  transfers  of 
land  were  promulgated  by  reading  the  charter  or  land-boc,  and 
by  payment  of  the  purchase-money.     Boroughs,  with   their 
burghmoot  or  portmoot,  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  hun- 
dreds, and  in  some  places  went  by  the  name. 

The  Hundred  Court  was  held  monthly,  but  that  of  the  county 
assembled  only  twice  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop 
and  alderman.  The  authority  of  the  latter  was  not  necessarily 
bounded  by  the  shire ;  thus  we  read  that  Aylwin  was  alderman 
of  East  Anglia.  This  ancient  name,  in  the  time  of  Canute,'was 
dianged  for  that  of  earL  Concerniog  this  institution  we  seem 
to  kiu>w  little ;  according  to  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi,  c.  7,  it 
was  composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  Hundred  Court ; 
but  each  hundred  was  probably  represented  in  it  by  twelve  men, 
who  corresponded  to  the  Scabini,  or  delegates  to  the  Placita, 
held  in  France  by  the  Missi  of  Charlemagne.  To  this  court 
most  of  the  pleas,  wherein  the  king  was  a  party,  belonged,  and 
especially  the  violation  of  his  peace,  which  perhaps  the  inferior 
tribunal  had  not  adequate  power  to  chastise.  The  rights  of  the 
church,  and  those  of  the  unprotected  in  general,  were  placed 
under  the  shield  of  this  great  remedial  tribunal. 

In  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  appearing  in  the  Hundred  and  County  Courts,  as  jurors, 
compurgators,  or  witnesses  to  their  own  knowledge,  the  author 
traces  the  original  source  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
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tare  ia  emty  Idngdom,     ^  I  have  obMrved/  he  says,  p.  119, 

<  that  til*  Namda  was  the  foandatioo  of  the  repretentatkm  of 
^tbe  people  in  the  Scandinayian  Diets;  the  oonversion  of 
*'  jarors  or  echevins  (scabini),  into  virtual  representatives  of  tlie 

<  people,  in  assemblies  possessing  the  powers  of  legislation,  is  one 

*  of  the  most  singular  events  in  Uie  history  of  the  Teutonic  joris- 

<  prudence ;  and  it  is  so  general,  as  to  lead  to  the  suppoeition, 

<  that  almost  every  court,  parliament,  or  assemUy,  in  which  the 
^  commons  obtained  a  share  in  legislation,  has  arisen,  in  part, 

<  from  a  tribunal,  in  the  nature  of  a  court  of  echevins,  of  an 

<  inquest,  or  of  a  jury/  After  adverting  to  the  compilation  of 
the  code  of  Hoel,  by  an  assembly  of  six  persons  from  each  com* 
mot  in  Wales,  and  to  that  of  twelve  from  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, summoned  by  the  Conqueror,  if  we  believe  Roger  Hove- 
den,  to  present  the  laws,  which  were  then  confirmed  by  the 
king, — neither  of  which,  especially  the  latter,  seem  to  as  very 
clear  cases  of  popular  representation, — ^he  brings  ample  illustra- 
tions of  this  theory  from  the  minor  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages,  several  of  them  still  subsisting ;  in  which  the  triple  capacity 
of  a  court  emanating,  in.  part,  from  the  people,  to  determine 
controversies,  to  declare  and  testify  the  ancient  law,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  its  defects,  is  ejdiibited.  Thus,  in  the  court 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  four  leet  juries,  empanelled  from 
different  quarters  of  that  county,  and  as  much  of  Devon  as  lies 
within  its  jurisdiction,  being  elected,  sworn,  and  united  in  one 
assembly,  constitute  the  ancient  Stannary  Parliament,  whose 
acts  and  ordinances  have  the  force  of  law.  A  similar  oonstita- 
tion,  but  with  varieties  too  minute  to  be  specified  in  this  place, 
is  shown  to  have  subsisted,  and  partly  to  subsist,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  in  those  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.    Yet  the  author 

*  doubts  whether  popular  elections,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 

*  word,  ever  subsisted  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons.'  That  popu- 
lar elections,  according  to  modern  practice,  were  utterly  impos- 
sible in  the  regular  order  of  Anglo-Saxon  society,  few  probablj, 
since  the  loss  of  Granville  Sharp  and  Major  Cartwright,  will 
venture  to  deny ;  but  if  four  ceorls  were  sent  from  each  town- 
ship, with  their  own  gerefa,  to  the  Hundred  Court,  as  we  under- 
stand Mr  Palgrave  to  assert, — if  the  enactment  of  new  provisions 
was,  in  many  courts  or  parliaments  of  the  European  kingdoms, 
inseparably  blended  with  the  judicial  authority  exercised  by 
jurors  duly  chosen  by  their  community, — ^it  seems  as  if  the  right 
of  popular  election  must  have  been  acknowledged;  and  the 
proofs,  if  any,  of  nomination  by  persons  of  superior  rank,  can 
only  be  construed,  like  similar  occurrences  in  much  later  times, 
into  signs  of  acquiescence^  which  imply  no  abdication  of  a  right* 
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Tbese  tribmialf  of  the  northern  nationi  were  eommonly  held 
in  the  open  ur,  on  some  eon8|nonoaa  mount,  hy  the  side  of 
tome  Miered  stream,  under  the  shadow  of  some  ancient  oak,  or 
some  time-hallowed  stone.  The  spell  of  primeval  superstition 
Mngered  round  many  of  these  places,  and  conspired  with  the 
precepts  of  a  purer  iaith  to  one  of  the  main  objects  of  religion, 
an  increased  reverence  for  truth  and  justice.  Charlemagne 
seems  to  have  been  the  first,  who  ordered  the  Mallus,  or  county 
eomrt,  to  be  held  in  a  building,  under  the  pretext  of  greater  con- 
venience in  winter ;  but  very  probably  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering its  assemblies  more  select  and  less  tumultuous.  But  if 
a  diminution  in  their  attendance  had  some  advantages  with  re- 
spect to  good  order,  it  took  off  from  their  utility  as  witnesses  of 
matters  transacted  in  them.  Among  our  ancestors,  at  least,  no 
records  being  kept,  the  judgments  of  the  court  were  only  regis- 
tered in  the  memory  of  the  suitors.  But  the  transfer  of  inheri- 
table land  required  more  permanent  evidence.  The  land-boc, 
having  been  read  before  the  suitors  in  full  court,  was  carefully 
preserved  by  the  owner ;  and  sometimes  it  recited  the  compro- 
mise of  a  hostile  claim,  whence  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in 
substance,  though  not  in  all  its  forms,  the  fine  levied  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  more  ancient  than  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  fifth  chapter,  relating  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  no  farther  notice  than 
that  the  author  wholly  denies  that  the  charter  of  Ethelwulf  in 
855,  ao  often  maintained  to  convey  a  general  grant  of  tithes,  can 
possibly  be  construed  to  have  any  relation  to  the  produce  of 
land,  when  it  clearly  grants  the  possession ;  an  opinion  in  which 
we  incline  to  concur,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Selden 
to  the  contrary.  In  opposition,  also,  to  this  great  legal  anti- 
quary, he  asserts,  that  <  the  right  of  the  church  had  already 

*  been  recognised  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner ;  and  the 
<  grants,  many  of  which  are  extant,  do  not  afford  any  voucher 

*  for  the  opinion  which  Selden  erroneously  entertained ;'— mean- 
ing, of  course,  his  opinion  as  to  the  oripnation  of  tithes  at  so 
late  a  period.  In  the  sixth  chapter,  we  return  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  According  to  the  primitive  rudeness  of  man- 
ners, no  writ  issued  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
court.  The  plaintiff  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  by  dis«> 
training  the  effects  of  his  debtor  or  trespasser ;  and  the  statutes 
of  Canute  regulate,  without  abolishing  this  privilege.  ^  We 
easily  perceive  that  the  summary  proceeding  by  distress,  in  its 
two  branches  for  damage-feasance  by  cattle,  and  for  arrears  of 
renty  has  come  down  firom  those  early  times.    The  right  of  re- 
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prisalt)  especially  ip  the  important  instance  of  taking  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  may  be  deemed  an  unearrendered 
portion  of  natoral  independence,  which,  under  the  imperfect 
protection  afforded  by  politic  law,  eyery  man  jostly  valued  as 
a  privilege  for  the  security  of  himself  and  his  family.  This  leads 
us  to  the  scheme  of  mutual  responsibility,  devised  by  the  legis- 
lators of  those  ages ;  first  in  the  simpler  shape  of  rendering  the 
kindred  accountable  for  the  composition  due  from  a  criminal 
whom  they  omitted  to  produce  in  order  to  stand  his  trial ;  next, 
in  the  similar  obligation  of  the  lord  and  inhabitants  of  a  town* 
ship ;  and  latterly,  in  the  territorial  arrangements  of  tythings, 
bound  by  the  law  of  frank-pledge,  for  each  other's  obedience  to 
justice. 

The  former  of  these  subsbted  to  comparatively  recent  times 
among  the  native  Irish,  who  clung  with  Celtic  tenaciousness  to 
the  relics  of  patriarchal  society,  but  is  also  very  prominent  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  laws.  A  singular  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Salian  Franks,  and  perhaps  in  England ; 
by  which  any  one  might  divest  himself  of  the  liabilities  to  which 
quarrelsome  kinsmen  were  likely  to  expose  him.  Entering  the 
Mallus  in  the  presence  of  the  Centenarius,  he  broke  five  elm 
wands  over  his  head,  and  casting  the  fragments  around,  decla- 
red that  he  renounced  all  share  in  the  inheritance,  and,  of 
course,  all  responsibility  for  the  offences  of  his  kindred. 

But  the  securities  provided  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  code,  under 
its  later  kings,  were  of  a  nature  more  consonant  to  a  firm  cen- 
tral government,  and  less  likely  to  produce  worse  mischief  by 
the  remedy  than  by  the  disease.  The  lord  of  every  township 
was  surety  for  the  appearance  of  his  tenants,  cammendati  ;  every 
householder  was  bound  in  like  manner  for  those  who  had  lodged 
three  nights  within  his  dwelling;  he  who  had  no  borJi^  or 
pledge,  was  out  of  the  law's  pale,  and  was  not  unjustly  suspect- 
ed of  an  intention  to  live  by  transgressing  it*  So  considerable 
an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  our  knowledge  of  these  an- 
tiquities, that  Mr  Palgrave  does  not  even  notice  the  theory 
which  refers  the  institution  of  frank-pledges  in  tythings  to  the 

Erudence  of  Alfred,  though  laid  down  by  almost  every  writer 
efore  the  present  century.   Their  date  and  origin,  he  observes, 
cannot  be  distinctly  shown ;  *  though  it  appears  that  this  legal 

<  clanship,  if  we  may  so  denominate  the  associations  of  the 

<  Twyhaend  class,  was  gradually  exchanged,  at  some  unknown 

<  period,  probably  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  for  the  ancient 
*  union  formed  by  real  or  imaginary  consanguinity."  P.  193. 
A  sentence,  which,  throueh  an  unlucky  incorrectness  of  exj^es- 
sion,  conveys  a  meaning  diametrically  opposite  to  that  intended 
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\y  the  aathor.  A  law  of  Canute  (Wilkins,  196)  has'  been 
coDBtmed  by  some  late  writers  into  an  enactment  of  frank- 
pledges ;  bat  it  seems  to  create  or  preserve  only  a  personal  lia- 
bility in  each  indtridiial's  *  borh'  or  surety,  not  a  collective  one 
in  the  tytbing.  We  must  therefore  look  for  accounts  of  this  sin- 
gular institution  in  later  times, — in  the  legal  writers  under  Hen- 
ry III.  and  Edward  L, — Bracton,  Britton,  and  the  Mirror.  Mr 
Palgrave  conjectures,  that  the  decennary  arrangement  was  ori- 
ginally connected  with  military  organization,  or,  more  properly 
perhaps,  with  the  scheme  of  domestic  police,  known  by  the 
name  of  ^  watch  and  ward ;'  the  latter  word,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, denoting  a  local  division  as  well  as  a  protective  force.  The 
law  of  Crank-pledge  was  by  no  means  universal ;  it  never  pre- 
vailed in  the  northern  counties,  nor  in  some  parts  of  the  old 
realm  of  Mercia ;  the  responsibility,  in  these  districts,  devol- 
ving, as  in  former  times,  on  the  whole  township. 

Crimes  were  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  for  which  a  de- 
finite pecuniary  compensation  might  be  made,  and  those  called 

*  bote-los,'  or  inexpiable,  for  which  nothing  but  the  death  of  the 
offender  could  atone.  To  the  latter  belonged  house-breaking, 
and  probably  some  other  violent  outrages  against  property. 
Murder  was  also  capital,  if  we  understand  the  word  in  its  an- 
cient sense  of  secret  assassination  ;  for  wherever  the  party  had 
time  to  be  on  his  guard,  it  seems  to  have  been  counted  a  redeem- 
able homicide.  A  thief  taken  in  the  mainour,  or  act,  or  with 
the  recently  stolen  goods  in  his  manual  possession,  *  back-ba- 
<  rend  and  hand-haberd,'  might  in  a  summary  manner  be  hang- 
ed by  any  lord  who  had  the  privilege  called  *  infangthef.'  It 
is  probable  that  the  strong  hand  of  power  did  not  always  wait 
for  aoch  unequivocal  circumstances ;  a  stranger  lurking  in  the 
woods,  without  blowing  his  horn,  or  giving  some  proof  how  he 
came  there,  was,  by  the  laws  of  Ina,  punishable  as  a  thief. 
The  right  of  punishing  under  the  franchise  of  infangthef  was 
considerably  modified  by  the  king's  courts  after  the  Conquest; 
and  the  latest  instance  the  author  has  found  of  a  thief  taken 

*  cum  manuopere,'  being  hanged  by  the  Hundred  Court,  is  in 
the  4th  year  of  Edward  III. ;  except  that  the  ancient  privilege 
continued  as  a  local  custom  in  one  borough,  that  of  Halifax, 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  we  believe  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

If  the  crime  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  thus  summarily  punish- 
edy  it  came  for  regular  trial  before  the  Hundred  Court,  or  other 
appointed  tribunal ;  sometimes  on  presentment  by  twelve  chief 
thanes,  in  which  we  see  a  striking  analogy  to  the  Chund  Jury ; 
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■ometimM  on  the  aoeotation  of  three  or  four  men  of  the  town- 
ship)  bat  more  frequently  at  the  nut  of  the  injured  party.  The 
ttceosedi  if  not  a  superior  thane,  was  required  to  obtain  the  tes- 
timony of  hii  lord,  who  swore  that  he  had  not  been  eonvicted 
of  theft  since  a  limited  time.  K  he  obtained  this  testimony  <m 
oath,  confirmed  by  that  of  two  others,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
simple  compurgation ;  swearing  to  his  own  innocence,  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  his  neighbours,  the  yalne  of  who8e|oatlia 
was  estimated  according  to  their  station  and  wealth,  and  also, 
at  least  in  civil  suits,  with  reference  to  that  of  the  property  in 
question.  If  he  fiuled  to  bring  a  sufficient  weight  of  compur- 
gation, he  had  no  choice  but  to  plunge  his  hand  up  to  the  wrist 
in  boiling  water,  or  to  carry  a  red-hot  iron  nine  paces.  This 
was  called  the  simple  ordeal ;  but  if  the  lord  refused  to  certify 
to  the  previous  conduct  of  the  accused,  he  was  driven  to  a  triple 
compurgation,  or  to  a  triple  ordeal,  which  consisted  in  plunging 
his  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  or  bearing  a  triple  weight  of  hoi  iron. 
Though  the  right  of  compurgation  was  taken  away  by  the  assiies 
of  Clarendon  under  Henry  II.,  (Mr  Palgrave  quotes  a  chapter 
which  does  not  convey  that  meaning,  but  the  first  chapter  seems 
to  imply  it),  yet  we  nnd  it  in  some  local  courts,  and  especially 
in  the  hundred  of  Winchilsea,  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  in  great  laxity  of  moral  sentiment  as 
to  the  obligation  of  oaths,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  man,  whose 
character  would  in  the  slightest  degree  warrant  his  friends  in 
vouching  for  him,  to  escape  the  terrible  alternative  of  a  wet  or 
dry  ordeal ;  but  it  might  be  wished  that  the  author  had  not  even 
seemed  to  extenuate  the  absurdity  of  that  superstition,  and  had 
spared  some  comparisons  of  ancient  and  modem  procedure  in 
criminal  law,  which  really  appear  to  us  as  unworthy  of  his  good 
sense  as  they  are  invidious  and  severe. 

Trial  by  battle,  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  continental  codes 
of  law,  does  not  appear  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  has 
been  ascribed,  therefore,  to  William  the  Conqueror,  in  one  of 
whose  charters  it  first  appears ;  but  Mr  Palgrave  seems  not  to 
determine  this  question,  and  rather  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  silence  of  extant  documents,  it  may  have 
subsisted  before  the  Conquest.  He  has,  howeyer,  previously 
shown,  that  trial  by  battle,  as  a  mode  of  judicial  procedure,  was 
not  known  to  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  which,  coupled  with 
the  want  of  all  mention  of  it  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  law  or  char- 
ter, renders  its  Norman  origin  more  probable  to  our  judg- 
ment. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  kept  its  ground  with  little 
alteration  which  can  at  present  be  shown,  whatever  silent  inno- 
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Tfttioiii  may  have  crept  in,  till  tbe  reign  of  Henry  IL,  whom 
Mr  Palgrave  has  ventared  to  call  *  the  founder  of  the  common 
<  law.'  It  is  now  that  we  find  the  trial  by  jury,  towards  which 
there  had  been  some  approximations  from  the  time  of  the  Con* 
qoerori  in  constant  use,  though^  according  to  the  present  wri- 
ter, with  a  character  wholly  unlike  that  to  which  |we  have  so 
long  been  accustomed.  As  his  opinions  on  this  subject  appear 
rather  novel,  though  we  apprehend  that  he  has  been  anUcipated 
1^  Reeves,  in  his  Hiiiory  qf  the  Commm  Law,  we  shall  extract 
his  own  words. 

<  Trial  by  jury,  according  to  the  old  English  law,  was  a  proceeds 
ing  essentially  different  from  the  modem  tribonal,  still  bearing  Uie 
ancient  name,  by  which  it  has  been  replaced ;  and  whatever  merits 
belonged  to  the  original  mode  of  judicial  investigation — and  tbey 
were  great  and  unquestionable,  though  accompanied  by  many  imper- 
fections— such  benefits  are  not  to  be  exactly  identified  with  the  ad- 
vantages now  resulting  from  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty. 
Jurymen,  in  the  present  day,  are  triers  of  the  issue ;  they  are  indiri* 
duals  who  found  their  opinion  upon  the  evidence,  whether  oral  or 
written,  adduced  before  them ;  and  the  verdict  delivered  by  them,  is 
their  declaration  of  the  judgment  which  they  have  formed.  But  the 
ancient  jurymen  were  not  empanelled  to  examine  into  the  credibility 
of  the  evidence ;  the  question  was  not  discussed  and  argued  before 
them ;  they,  the  jurymen,  were  the  witnesses  themselves ;  and  the 
verdict  was  substantially  the  examination  of  those  witnesses,  who,  of 
their  own  knowledge,  and  without  the  aid  of  other  testimony,  afford- 
ed their  evidence  respecting  the  facts  in  question,  to  the  best  of  their 
beUef.  In  its  primitive  form,  a  trial  bv  jury  was,  therefore,  only  a 
trial  by  witnesses ;  and  jurymen  were  distinguished  from  any  other 
witnesses  only  by  the  customs,  which  imposed  upon  them  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  omi,  and  reffulated  their  number,  and  which  prescribed 
their  rank,  and  defined  the  territorisl  qualifioatioos  from  whence  they 
obtained  Uieir  degree  and  influence  in  society. 


of  the  existing  course  of  jurisprudence  will  lead  to  the  most  erroneous 
conclusions.  Many  of  those  who  have  descanted  upon  the  excellence 
of  our  venerated  national  franchise,  seem  to  have  supposed  that  it  has 
descended  to  us  unchanged  from  the  time  of  Alfred ;  and  the  patriot 
who  claims  the  jury  as  the  **  judgment  of  his  peers,"  secured  by  Maff- 
na  Charta,  can  never  have  suspected  how  distinctly  the  trial  is  resol- 
ved into  a  mere  examination  of  witnesses.  Thus,  according  to  the 
law  of  Normandy,  criminals  were  convicted  or  absolved  by  an  mquest, 
composed  of  twenty-four  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  country,  sum- 
moned by  the  sergeant  from  the  neighbourhood  where  the  murder  or 
theft  haa  been  committed.    The  officer  is  directed  to  select  «  those 
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«  who  are  beltered  to  be  best  informed  of  the  troth  of  the  mmtter, 
"  and  how  it  happened."  None  were  to  be  adduced  whose  integrity 
or  credibility  might  be  reasonably  distrusted,  either  by  the  accuser  or 
the  accused.  Known  friends,  or  declared  enemies,  and  near  relations 
of  either  party,  were  excluded  from  the  inquest ;  and  they  were  to  be 
brought  into  court  suddenly  and  without  notice,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  bribed,  intimidated,  or  corrupted.  Before  the  culprit  was  put 
on  his  trial,  a  preliminary  inquest  was  taken  by  four  Imights,  who 
were  questioned  touching  their  belief  of  his  g^ilt ;  and  in  their  pre- 
fence  the  bailiff  afterwards  interrupted  the  twenty-four  jurors,  not  u 
composing  one  body,  but  prirately  and  separately  from  each  other. 
They  were  then  assembled  and  confronted  with  the  culprit,  who  could 
challenge  any  one  for  lawful  cause ;  and  if  the  challenge  was  allowed, 
the  testimony  of  that  juror  was  rejected.  The  judge  then  <'  record- 
'<  ed,"  or  declared  the  yerdict,  in  which  twenty,  at  least,  were  required 
to  concur.' — P.  248. 

The  same  character  of  sworn  witnesses  is  shoiyn  to  belong  to 
the  juries  of  our  Anglo*Norman  era.  They  swore  with  uplifted 
bands — *  Hear  this,  ye  Justices !  we  will  say  the  truth  concem- 

*  ing  those  matters  which  ye  shall  ask  on  the  king's  behalf;  and 

*  for  no  cause  will  we  be  hindered,  that  we  shall  not  speak  the 
<  truth.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  word  verdict 
{yeri  dictum\  though  not  absolutely  improper  in  the  modem 
sense,  more  naturally  imports  the  truth  of  testimony.  We  may 
certainly  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  the 
doctrine,  that  twelve,  or  a  greater  number  of  persons,  could 
swear  to  their  positive  knowledge  of  the  questions  in  litigation. 
But  in  the  principal  civil  suits,  wherein  recourse  was  first  had 
to  jurors,  the  assizes  of  mort  d^ancestor^  and  of  nofvd  disseisin^ 
the  facts  were  generally  such  as  could  be  proved  by  notorious 
repute;  that  the  demandant's  ancestor,  in  the  first  of  tbese 
suits,  was  seised  of  the  lands — that  the  party  himself  was  his 
acknowledged  lineal  heir — that  the  abator,  or  wrongful  occu- 
pier, the  tenant  in  the  suit,  had  entered  upon  the  lands;  or,  in 
the  other  species  of  assize,  that  the  demanaant  had  himself  been 
recently  disseised,  and  turned  out  of  a  possession  which  be  bad 
peaceably  enjoyed.  These  were  matters  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  vicinage,  and  to  which  any  persons  summoned  from  tbence 
might  depose.  As  for  any  technical  and  constructive  subtle- 
ties, touching  the  nature  of  disseisins  and  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion, they  were  probably  the  growth  of  later  times,  or,  at  all 
events,  would  be  determined  by  the  judge.  It  is  more  strange, 
that,  in  criminal  processes,  the  jurors  should  be  left  witb  no 
other  evidence  of  the  charge  than  their  own  knowledge  could 
furnish.  But  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  testimony  of  a  few 
would  be  held  sufficient  to  warrant  the  verdict  of  their  fel- 
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lows ;  tesiimoDy  not  given  in  open  court,  but  privately  among 
theniBelves.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Sheriff  took  care  to 
place  on  the  pannel  those  who  had  avowed  themselves  ready  to 
sabstantiate  the  alleged  charges;  and  as  unanimity  was  not 
required  at  so  early  an  era,  this  mixture  of  accusers  and  judges 
might  seem  less  iinravourable  to  the  prisoner.  There  is  much 
reason  to  suppose,  that  his  general  reputation,  or  even  less  valid 
grounds  of  belief,  swayed  the  verdicts  of  these  sworn  jurors  in 
the  waat  of  regular  evidence. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  very  interesting  enquiry,  but  which 
hardly  comes  within  the  limits  of  Mr  Palgrave's  present  volumes, 
at  what  times,  and  by  what  steps,  the  legitimate  proceeding,  by 
vivd  voce  evidence,  was  introduced  into  the  English  courts,  so 
that  juries  became  judges,  not  witnesses,  of  the  facts  in  contro- 
versy.* Written  examinations  may  probably  have  sometimes 
been  read  to  them ;  a  practice  which  did  not  wholly  cease  till 
aboat  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Confessions  by  the  prisoner 
were  obtained,  if  possible,  no  matter  by  what  means.  But 
we  shall  hesitate  to  believe,  unless  on  something  more  than 
negative  proof,  that  oral  evidence  was  never  adduced  even  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  tribunals.  It  seems  impossible  but  that 
occasions  must  have  arisen,  when  the  consciences  of  the  sworn 
inquest  required  to  be  enlightened;  and  if  persons  could  be 
found  capable  of  deposing  to  a  material  fact,  who  by  any  acci- 
dent had  not  been  summoned  as  jurors,  no  reason  could  be  found 
for  refusing  to  hear  them  before  agreeing  upon  a  verdict.  All 
was  irregular  in  the  earlier  stage  of  jurisprudence,  till  custom 
became  established  by  tradition,  and  by  the  writings  of  learned 
sages  of  the  law. .  But  no  part  of  our  law  has  been  settled  so 
lately,  or  so  little  noticed  in  ancient  text-books,  as  that  of  vivd 
voce  evidence ;  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  acquired  any 
thing  of  a  systematic  character  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  personal  actions  the  jury  was  less  frequently  employed 
than  in  criminal  processes,  or  suits  relating  to  land.  The  plain- 
tiff asserted  his  rig|it  before  the  justices,  and  the  defendant  was 
admitted  to  wage  his  law,  or  swear  that  he  was  not  liable  to 
pay,  with  the  addition  of  certain  compurgators,  who  swore  to 
their  belief  in  his  oath.     Even  real  actions  in  the  manorial 


*  In  the  age  of  Fortescue,  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  just  what 
it  is  at  preseoti  De  Laudibus  legum^  c.  25.  And  several  passages  in 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  Ut  and  2d  Institute,  seem  to  carry  this  up  a  good 
deal  higher ;  bat  we  have  not  consulted  the  Year-books. 
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conriS)  seem  to  hare  been  tried  by  wager  of  law;  and  this  was 
presenred  in  sacb  incidental  traverses  as  might  arise  in  the  king^s 
court,  such  as  the  denial  of  the  summons  by  the  tenant,  which 
were  determined  by  the  help  of  compurgators.  It  does  not 
appear  at  what  time  juries  began  to  be  employed  in  pleas  of 
debt,  or  other  personal  actions ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  wis 
not  till  they  had  become  accustomed  to  hear  parole  testimony. 
Notwithstanding  the  federal  spirit  of  tiie  Teutonic  polity,  a 
central  controlling  power  was  always  recognised  in  the  crown. 

<  Originally  uniting  the  characters  of  king,  priest,  and  warrior, 
'  the  rulers  of  the  Anfflo-Saxons  seem,  from  the  earliest  period 

*  of  their  authentic  historyi  to  have  possessed  a  transcendent 

*  jurisdiction,  which  extended  to  all  those  cases  where  the  ordi- 

*  nary  courts  were  inefficient,  or  the  local  authorities  destitote 

*  of  energy  and  rigour.*  Without  adverting  to  the  very  obscure 
prerogatives  of  the  Bretwalda,  or  primate  of  the  princes  of  the 
neptarchy,  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereign  in  later  time,  besides  his 
jurisdiction  of  a  feudal  kind  over  his  own  Thanes,  was  supreme, 
according  to  our  author,  in  his  exercise  of  martial  law.     <  Of- 

<  fences  committed  in  the  Fyrd,  or  army,  were  punished  by  the 

*  king  in  his  capacity  of  military  commander  of  the  people. 

*  He  could  condemn  the  criminal,  and  decree  the  forfeiture  of 

*  his  property,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  judge  or 

<  tribunal.*  P.  282.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  pr<q[>o- 
sition,  Mr  Palgrave  has  certainly  not  proved  it  by  the  passage  in 
the  anonymous  history  of  Ely,  to  which  he  refers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page ;  for  we  can  find  there  only  the  following  words :  <  Eo- 

*  dem  tempore  Oslacus  forte  fnit  accusatus  apud  r^em  iBdga- 
'  rum,  jussitqne  rex  ut  desaisitus  de  tot&  terra  su&  fnisset,  et  nt 
'  privaretur  omnibus  quae  habebat.*  3  Gale,  476.  Not  a  word 
in  the  context  indicates  that  Oslac's  offence  was  of  a  military 
nature ;  and  Mr  Palgrave  seems  to  have  assumed  this  on  con- 
jecture,  because  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  king  could  have 
exerted  so  despotic  a  power,  as  despoiling  him  of  his  property 
without  trial  on  a  ciril  charge.  But  when  we  remark  the  dry 
conciseness  of  this  monkish  performance, — far  more  a  register  of 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Monastery  of  Ely  than  a  chronicle  of 
England, — it  seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Oslac,  whose 
story  is  merely  introduced  to  account  for  an  alienation  made 
by  him  to  the  church,  had  been  accused  and  conricted  of  some 
heinous  crime,  probably  treason,  in  the  King's  Court,  and  that 
the  sentence  of  Edgar  was  merely  judicial,  and  not  arbitrary. 

The  suitor  could  have  no  recourse,  in  ciril  actions,  to  the 
King's  Court,  except  for  denial  of  justice.     This  appears  to  be 
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consonant  to  the  feudal  principles  of  jurisprudence,  as  they 
were  established  in  France  down  to  the  age  of  St  Louis.     *  Let 

*  no  man/  says  a  statute  of  Edgar,  *  apply  to  the  king  for  any 

*  complaint,  unless  he  is  not  treated  as  law-worthy*  [cannot  ob- 
tain right]  '  at  home.     But  if  the  law  is  too  heavy,  let  him 

<  seek  mitigation  of  the  king.'  The  demand  of  right  was  to  be 
made  thrice  in  the  Hundred  Court.     And  the  *  writ  of  right 

<  close,'  after  the  new  Norman  system  came  to  prevail,  was 
founded  on  a  supposed  default  in  the  Lord's  Court.  We  may 
even  trace,  in  our  author's  opinion,  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
once  exercised  by  the  King's  Council,  and  since  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  this  ancient  prerogative  of  alleviating  the  severity 
of  the  law.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  the  roysd 
privilege  of  mitigation,  m  the  Anglo-Saxon  period^  was  not 
rather  confined  to  pecuniary  fines,  and  compositions  for  offences. 

The  king  was  supreme  conservator  of  the  peace ;  and  crimes 
committed  upon  his  highway, — which,  though  it  originally  meant 
only  the  four  great  Roman  roads  which  traverse  England,  was 
extended  to  all  ways  between  one  town  and  another, — fell  under 
his  immediate  cognizance.  Breaches  of  the  peace  within  the  verge 
of  his  own  residence,  were  deemed  more  aggravated,  and  more 
severely  punished,  as  has  ever  since  been  declared  by  the  law* 

*  Three  miles,  three  furlongs,  and  three  acre-breadths,  nine  feet, 

*  nine  palms,  and  three  barley-corns,  constituted  the  mystical 
'  radius  of  the  verge,  which  was  reckoned  from  the  town  of 

*  mansion  where  the  king  held  his  court ;  and  within  this  ambit 

*  the  protection  afforded  by  royalty  was  to  remain  unviolated.' 
Beyond  this  basis  of  tranquillity,  the  cattle-stealer  and  the 
burglar,  the  prowling  outlaw  of  the  forest,  the  lordkss  man,  no 
friend  to  the  world  and  the  world's  law,  from  whose  shackles  he 
had  fled,  mi^ht  practise  *  the  simple  plan'  of  getting  and  keeping 
what  he  comd  with  more  hope  of  impunity,  and  sometimes  with 
less  punishment  on  detection ;  while,  if  private  warfare  was  not 
so  legitimate  as  in  countries  more  completely  feudal,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  resentment  of  powerful  thanes,  ofr 
the  vengeance  of  injured  families,  kept  alive  the  fierce  spirit  of 
retaliation  at  the  expense  of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  But  some 
time  after  the  Conquest,  a  gener^  proclamation  of  the  king's 

Cace,  made  at  his  accession,  put  all  disturbers  of  it  under  the 
n  of  the  law ;  and  from  this  time,  at  least,  we  conceive,  not- 
withstanding an  ambiguous  passage  in  Glanvil,  that  the  pugna- 
cious temper  of  the  limes  could  never  have  been  displayed, 
excent  against  the  kii^s  enemies,  without  a  liability  to  the 
penalties  of  his  laws«    Thesci  as  is  well  knovmi  were  far  betttr 
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observed  under  the  stern  dominion  of  the  conqueror  than  before. 
Three  general  Placita  were  held  by  him  annually,  at  Winches- 
ter, Westminster,  and  Gloucester, — most  probably  for  the  dbpea« 
sation  of  justice,  among  other  things, — though  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  positively  in  such  a  scarcity  of  definite  information.  But 
we  shall  not  follow  the  king's  court  through  the  Anglo-Norman 
period,  referring  the  reader  to  the  copious  and  interesting  obser- 
vations of  Mr  Palgrave  on  the  origin  of  parliaments. 

Nine  chapters  having  been  dedicated  to  the  judicial  system 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  interspersed  with  a  few  digressions,  we 
find  ourselves  embarked  in  broader  waters,  and  carried  onward 
by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  author,  through  regions  where 
we  do  not  always  keep  sight  of  the  coast,  nor  perceive  clearly  Uie 
bearings  of  our  course  to  *  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  English 

*  commonwealth.'  A  theory  appears  now  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  author's  mind,  which,  in  great  part  of  the  volume, 
it  is  his  main  object  to  establish ; — that  the  kingdoms  formed  by 
the  barbaric  nations  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  connectea 
with  it  not  only  by  adoption  of  many  institutions,  but  by  an 
acknowledged  derivation  of  authority.  In  this  hypothesis  he 
has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  preceded  by  Du  Bos,  whoso  '  His- 

*  tory  of  the  Establishment  of  the  French  Monarchy  in  Gaul,' 
he  justly  vindicates  against  the  acrimonious  censures  of  Mon- 
tesquieu ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  press  Savigny  and  Allen  into  the 
service.  But  neither  of  these  judicious  writers,  as  indeed  Mr 
Palgrave  admits,  has  dreamed  of  going  the  length  of  resting 
tho  legitimacy  of  any  Teutonic  sovereign's  title  on  the  basis  of 
a  delegation  from  the  empire ;  nor  does  Du  Bos  perhaps  assert 
this,  even  with  respect  to  France  (and  he  is  silent  as  to  other 
nations),  in  so  unlimited  a  manner  as  it  is  laid  down  in  this 
work.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  several  chapt^^ — the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  seventeenth, — relates  less  to  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  than  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  new 
kingdoms,  down  to  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  which  arose 
out  of  its  ruins.  In  these  we  are  led  on  by  brilliant  coruscations, 
fhrough  which  we  snatch  uncertain  glimpses,  and  sometimes 
are  forced  to  own,  that  the  torch  in  the  hands  of  a  Guizot  has 
diffused  a  steadier  light  through  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of  those 
ages.  But,  though  we  think  Mr  Palgrave's  conjectures  not 
always  well  founded,  and  his  learning,  extensive  as  it  is,  not 
quite  so  exhaustive  of  the  subject  as  when  he  has  to  deal  witL 
the  leeal  antiquities  of  England  (nor  indeed  was  this  humanly 
possible),  we  would  do  justice  to  his  acute  discrimination  of 
several  very  important  points  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
Europe. 
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Tbe  municipal  goverDment,  by  an  order  of  decurions  or  curi- 
aleSf — an  aristocracy  of  office,  but  hereditary,  as  established  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  preserved,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
after  tbe  barbaric  conquests, — ^is  now  sufficiently  known  by  the 
writings  of  Savigny  and  Guizot,  whom  Sismondi  has  followed 
in  bis  late  History  of  France,  Mr  Palgrave  finds  slight,  but 
perh^w  sufficient,  traces  of  this  in  Britain.  From  these  Roman 
institutions  the  antiquaries  of  the  imperial  school,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  derive  our  corporations,  companies,  and  civic  ma- 
gistracy. The  territorial  policy  of  the  middle  ages,  commonly 
called  the  feudal  system,  they  by  no  means  attribute,  as  has  been 
the  prevalent  theory,  to  general  enactments  of  conquerors,  or  even 
to  the  encroachments  of  powerful  lords  on  the  smaller  proprie- 
tors, though  in  course  of  time  the  latter  cause  may  have  had 
some  operation,  but  deduce  the  tenure  of  beneficiary  lands  on 
condition  of  military  service  from  the  grants  made  by  Alexan« 
der  Severus  and  his  successors  to  the  milites  limitanei,  bound  to 
protect  the  frontier,  and  garrison  tbe  strongholds,  called  cas- 
tella,  or  burgi ;  but  still  more  from  those  afterwards  bestowed 
on  the  Lseti,  or  barbarian  settlers,  permitted  to  occupy  and  de- 
fend large  deserted  tracts  in  the  provinces.  The  word  Lsetus 
is  probably  derived  from  Leod,  and  equivalent  to  the  Leudes, 
the  people  or  lieges,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Frankish 
period.  <  Cum  quidain,'  says  Gothofred  (ad  Cod.  Theod.  L.  vii. 
tit.  20,  p.  12),  <  e  gentibus  Barbaris  sponte  Romanum  in  solum 

*  transibant,  terrse  iis  eorumque  progeniei  desertse  excolendae 

*  dabantur ;  et  ut  illi  coloni  LtBtii  sic  terrse  quas  colerent  Laticte 
^  dicebantur.    Et  ek  tamen  condiUone  terras  illas  excolendas 

*  Lseti  consequebantur,  ut  delectibus  quoque  obnoxii  essent,  et 

*  l^onibusinsererentur.'  Notwithstanding  this  authority,  which 
is  founded  upon  undeniable  ancient  testimonies,  Eumenius,  the 
eontemporary  author  of  a  panegyric  on  Constantine,  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr  Palgrave,  seems  to  speak  of  the  Lsetus  as  a 

Erovincial  colonist,  restored  by  Maximian  to  the  lands  from  which 
e  had  been  driven ;  at  least  we  can  understand  no  otherwise 
his  words:  *  Nerviorum  ac  Trevirorum  arva  jacentia  Leetus 
<  postUminio  restUutus,  et  receptns  in  leges  Francus  excoluit.'  * 
And  Mr  Palgrave  admits,  that  Zosimns  erroneously  calls  the 


*  The  saperficifd,  though  ingenious  Dn  Bos,  is  uafortanate  enough 
to  take  Laetus  in  this  paisage  for  the  common  Latin  adjective,  and 
makes  such  a  desperate  plunge,  as  may  bo  imagined  in  translating  it 
on  this  supposition.    Hist,  de  la  Monarchie  Fraufauef  U  i.  p.  144.  . 
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Laeti  a  Gaulish  tribe,  Ae7«f,  e^  TaXaJuKov.  Do  we  mean  to  doubt 
that  the  Laeti  were  barbarian  eettlera  ?  Far  from  it ;  but  w« 
think  the  passage  shows  the  ignorance  of  Eamenios ;  and  w« 
notice  it,  because  Mr  Palgrave  is  sometimes,  in  our  opinion,  too 

;rone  to  rely  on  these  declamatory  writers  of  the  Lower  empire. 
*hns,  he  tells  us,  p.  871,  of  Galmus,  the  lUyrian  neatherd, 

*  that  so  strongly  was  he  attached  to  the  nation  whence  he  de« 

*  pended,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  obliterated  the  name  of 

*  Rome,  and  to  have  couYerted  his  dominions  into  a  Dacian  em- 
<  pire.'  For  this  positive  assertion  we  have  only  a  few  words 
from  the  rhetorical  treatise  of  Lactantius  (if  indeed  it  be  his), 
De  Mortibus  Persecutorum.  The  habitual  spirit  of  exaggera- 
tion which  belongs  to  such  writers,  ought  to  prevent  any  histo- 
rian from  relying  enough  on  their  authority  to  state  uiy  thing 
from  their  testimony,  except  with  qualifying  expresdons  of 
doubt.  In  truth,  it  is  only  trom  the  want  of  good  writers  that 
bad  ones  are  regarded  at  all ;  but,  though  we  must  sometimes 
catch  at  straws  in  pursuing  antiquarian  enquiries,  there  is  no 
more  common  error  than  to  mistake  them  for  pillars.  Gibbon 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  model  of  historical  discretion  in  weighing  the 
value  of  his  authorities ;  though  this  has  served  to  diffuse  that 
indefiniteness  of  statement  and  sceptical  balancing  of  probabi- 
lities over  his  pages,  of  which  the  reader,  anxious  to  believe  that 
he  knows  something,  is  often  apt  to  complain. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  though  on  the  single  authority  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  the  FtisH  Cmstd' 
aresj  th  a  t  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Anastasius,  in  5 1 0,  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Roman  consul  upon  Clovis,  who  at  that 
time  had  ruled  France  by  right  of  conquest  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  appeared  on  that  occasion,  the  historian  tells  us,  in  the 
church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  with  the  purple  robe,  and  with  a 
crown  on  his  head ;  and  from  thenceforth  was  called  Consul  and 
Augustus.  Du  Bos  has  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  subsequent  renunciation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Eastern  empire  over  Provence  (not  the  whole  of  France,  as 
may  easily  be  shown),  by  Justinian  to  the  children  of  Clovis, 
the  surprising  paradox,  that  the  victorious  offspring  of  Mero- 
veus  derived  their  right  to  govern  even  their  own  people  within 
the  limits  of  Gaul  from  those  Roman  Emperors  wnom  they  had 
subdued,  and  whom  they  knew  to  be  incapable  of  disturbing  their 
possession ;  and  this,  not  only  according  to  a  jurist's  theory  of 
legitimacv,  but  in  their  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  their  bar* 
barian  followers.  Mr  Palgrave  has  extended  this  hypothesiB  to 
th^  other  states  formed  by  the  northern  nations  within  the  em- 
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{lire.  *  Sach  was  the  force  of  opinion,  that  a  barbarian  ruling 
*  on  Roman  ground—  an  Odoacer,  a  Leuvigild,  an  Edwin,  a  The- 
<  odoric — had  no  other  means  of  legitimating  his  authority.  The 
^  diadem,  or  the  Tufa,  was  his  warrant  for  executing  lawful  obe* 
<dience/    P- 552, 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  is  here  meant  by  the  force 
of  opinion,  or  by  Intimate  obedience ;  and  the  four  kings  of 
four  different  nations,  mentioned  by  way  of  instances,  stood  in 
circumstances  widely  remote  from  each  other.  That  Odoacer, 
at  the  head  of  no  very  numerous  host  of  barbarians,  might  so 
far  respect  the  usages  of  his  Italian  subjects,  as  to^nominate 
consuls ;  that  Theodoric  might  display  respect  towards  the  By* 
santine  court,  and  even  suffer  the  head  of  the  Emperor  to  appear 
on  the  ^oin  struck  in  his  own  mint,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  precarious  usurpation  of  the  one,  and  the  moderate  temper 
of  the  other.  But  eyen  they  noyer  conceived  that  their  autho- 
rity over  the  Heruli  or  the  Ostrogoths  stood  in  need  of  any  con- 
firmation from  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  mere  circumstance  of 
being  settled  on  Italian  ground  could  not  alter  their  relation  to 
the  barbarians,  who,  as  Mr  Palgrave  has  elsewhere  well  shown, 
always  considered  their  king  as  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  not  as  lord 
of  the  soil.  Leuvigild,  ruling  the  Visigoths  of  Spain  by  here- 
ditary right,  or  free  election,  as  we  may  please  to  suppose,  could 
still  less  have  thought  his  title  dependant  on  ajirman  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  indeed  he  never  received,  nor  upon  the  ex- 
terior attributes  of  imperial  power,  a  diadem  or  a  sceptre.  And 
least  of  all,  can  we  believe  this  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  litc- 
rallywithout  a  single  subject  who  had  ever  owned  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  name ;  in  a  country  where  two  centuries  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  of  the  eagles,  more  like  a  coward  kite  than  the 
bird  of  conquest,  had  winged  its  flight  to  the  south.  A  few 
phrases  in  the  chroniclers,  or  other  writers^of  the  time,  all  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  observed,  being  ecclesiastics,  many  of  Roman  or 
prorincial  extraction, — even  were  such  phrases  far  more  explicit 
than  any  which  Mr  Palgrave  has  brought  forward, — ought  not, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  to  weigh  against  the  general  tenor  of  history, 
and  the  probabilities  founded  on  the  analogy  of  human  nature. 
If  we  could  learn,  that  in  our  own  time  the  Russian  soldier  re- 
gards with  awe  the  majestic  shadows  of  Amurath  and  Bajazet, 
— if  the  servants  of  the  Honourable  Company  had  ever  troubled 
themselves  about  the  legitimacy  of  its  title  to  India,  or  rested 
their  obedience  on  the  Mogul's  grant  of  thcDewannee, — ^we  might 
look  with  less  distrust  on  the  supposition,  that  a  Goth  or  Bur- 
gundian  cared  at  all  for  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  or  for 
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the  traditional  glories  of  Rome.  If  indeed  he  knew  any  thing 
of  the  matter,  be  could  not  reason  more  joetly,  than,  as  he  doabt- 
less  would  reason,  that  his  own  title,  being  that  of  the  better 
sword,  was  exactly  the  same  as  what  had  legitimated  the  do- 
minion of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire ;  and  it.  required  the 
effrontery  of  a  Roman  ecclesiastic,  or  Byzantine  courtier,  to  set 
up  any  claim  to  right  in  the  common  enemies  of  mankind 
against  those  who  were  braver  and  better  than  themselyes* 

We  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  the  provincial  subjects  of 
the  empire  did  not  retain  a  strong  disinclination  to  the  barbaric 
yoke ;  and  that  some  of  their  more  politic  conquerors  did  not 
attempt  to  conciliate  their  dispositions  by  accommodation  to  the 
institutions  of  the  empire,  and  even  by  a  show  of  deference  to 
its  chief.  The  instance  of  Theodoric,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  the  most  remarkable.     With  respect  to  Clovis,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  he  also  was  influenced  by  the  prudent  and  liberal 
desire  of  being  acknowledged,  with  voluntary  obedience,  by  the 
numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  France.   It  is  probable,  too^ 
that  his  knowledge  of  their  political  pliancy  to  despotic  autho* 
rity  might  incline  him  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  some  of  their 
usages ;  and  to  assimilate,  in  some  degree,  the  two  very  different 
titles  of  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  and  Roman  consul,  under 
the  diploma  of  Anastasius.     In  this  policy,  and  in  his  conse- 
quent behaviour,  he  strongly  resembles  two  still  more  conspi- 
cuous rulers  of  men,  one  long  before  his  time,  one  long  after, 
Alexander  and  Napoleon.     The  adoption  of  the  Persian  dress, 
and  the  affectation  of  Oriental  ceremonies  by  the  former,  were 
not  mere  indications  of  a  generous  desire  to  elevate  the  sub- 
dued nations,  and  reign  as  a  sovereign  rather  than  a  conqueror; 
but  sprung  also  from  that  ambitious  policy,  and  that  overween- 
ing pride,  which  could  not  brook  the  free  censures  and  con- 
trolling firmness  of  the  Macedonian  veterans.  Their  indignation 
at  the  Asiatic  manners  assumed  by  Alexander  is  well  pourtrayed 
by  Arrian.   And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  tendency  so  strongly 
manifested  by  Napoleon  to  invest  himself  with  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  monarchy,  and  especially  his  coronation  by  the  Pope  at 
Notre- Dame,  wounded  the  prejudices,  though  it  did  not  shake 
the  fidelity,  of  those  stern  republican  battalions  who  had  con- 
quered in  a  very  different  cause.  The  situation  of  Clovis  in  r^ard 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  his  subjects,  was  not  very  ^ssi- 
milar.     For  though  of  the  same  nation,  yet  in  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple it  may  be  said,  that  ^  Royalist  and  Catholic  France,'  in 
1804,  was  almost  as  much  separated  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  as  the  provincials  of  Gaul  weroi  in  the  fifth  centuryi 
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from  the  followers  of  the  sons  of  Pharamond.  The  same  en- 
larged and  wise,  but  ambitious  policy,  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  have  actuated  the  two  rulers  of  France  in  consolidating  their 
recent  acquisition ;  while  both  were  equally  repaid  by  the  appa* 
rent  readiness  with  which  their  title  was  recc^ised ;  and  espe-* 
dally  by  the  adulation  of  the  church,  and  the  successful  encour- 
agement of  those  principles  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  were 
wholly  uncongenial  to  their  free-spirited  armies.  The  compa- 
nions of  the  soldier  who  snatched  the  vase  of  Soissons  from 
Clovis  were  still  living,  when  he  paced  the  church  of  St  Martin 
in  his  diadem  and  imperial  purple.  They  must  have  looked  on 
with  sullen  indignation  ;  but  we  may  ask  in  vain  for  any  record 
of  their  sentiments  in  the  pages  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  other 
ecclesiastic  of  Roman  origin.  These  writers,  imperfect  and  ill- 
informed  perhaps  at  the  best,  hardly  deign  to  notice  the  man- 
ners, the  opinions,  or  even  the  established  polity  of  the  barba- 
rians. It  is  generally  better  to  rely  on  those  presumptions  which 
the  analogy  of  human  nature  aflfords,  than  on  the  negative  evi- 
dence of  their  silence.  But  no  supposition  that  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  emj^re  on  the  king- 
dom of  Clovis  and  his  successors,  will  authorize  us  to  believe, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  sturdy  Bret- 
waldas,  sons  of  Odin,  acknowledged  any  derivation  of  their  right 
from  a  Greek  emperor  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe ;  who 
could  by  no  possibility  molest  their  poesession,  and  with  whom 
they  had  no  relations  of  any  kind. 

In  the  twelfth  and  four  ensuing  chapters,  the  author  treats  of 
the  warfare  protracted  for  some  centuries  between  the  invaders 
of  this  island  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Britons  and  Scots. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  new  and  curious  matter ;  and,  if 
the  reader  is  surprised  at  finding  so  little  of  the  domestic  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  he  has  some  compensation  in  a  very  elaborate 
chronological  summary,  which  occupies  above  one  hundred 
pages  in  the  second  volume,  or  that  entitled  Proofs  and  JUustra-- 
tioHs.  In  this  summary,  which  seems  to  be  constructed  on  the 
model  of  Lord  Hailes's  Annals  qf  Scoiland^  he  has  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  accurate  erudition, 
Bfr  Allen,  *  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  historical  investigation 
*  induced  him  to  undertake  the  very  tedious  labour  of  examining 
<  and  verifying  the  summaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  history.' 

The  seventeenth  chapter  brings  us  back  to  the  continental  his- 
tory under  the  Carlovingian  empire*  The  same  spirit  of  identi- 
fying the  new  European  states  with  the  Roman,  or  what  he 
prefers  to  call  *  the  Fourth  Monarchy,'  appears  again,  and  some- 
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timet  leads  to  what  we  think  exaggerated  and  ioezaet  phri 

*  Formed  oat  of  the  fourth  great  mooarebT»  the  statea  which  had 

<  replaced  the  Roman  empue  etiU  regaraed  each  other  aa  mem* 

<  hers  of  the  same  commanitjr ;' — a  propoeiUon  which  evidently 
impHee  that  their  matoal  eympathiee  did  not  ariee  from  identity 
of  Teutonic  race,  from  resembhince  of  langaage,  from  inter- 
marriage  of  rojal  familieei  or  each  oaoaeey  bat  firom  that  pri'- 
viiy  of  estaU  which  the  author  fancies  between  imperial  Rome 
and  its  northern  conqnerors.  We  agree  with  Mr  Paigraye,  in  hb 
oriticism  on  a  passage  in  Sismondi,  who  speaks  of  Charlemagne 
as  the  saccessor  of  Aagastalos  in  the  Western  emmre.  Thongh 
the  expression  is  osad  in  modem  writers,  Charlemagne  was 
never  termed,  we  belieTc,  Western  emperor,  but  emperor  <^  the 
Romans.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  so  clear,  ttiat  he  was 
deemed  a  *  joint-  tenant,  or  rival  oo-regent,'  with  the  Byiantine  em- 
peror ;  or  that  the  asurpation  of  Irene  gave  a  pretext  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Constantinople.  In  the  opinion  of  Maratori,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  aseertain  whether  Rome  ackno^edged  the 
superiority  of  that  empire  during  the  half  century  which  elapsed 
between  the  conquest  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  by  Pepin,  and 
the  coronation  of  Charlemac^ne.  For  all  practical  purposes  of 
government,  the  city  was  independent  from  the  year  755 ;  so 
that  Charlemagne  was  rather  the  successor  of  Coi^tantine  Co- 
pronymus,  the  last  of  the  Greeks  who  was  obeyed  at  Rome,  than, 
as  Mr  Palgrave  asserts,  of  Constantino  V.  who  died  in  796. 

*  After  his  elevation  there  was  but  one  empire,  though  held  by 

<  joint-tenants  as  before.'  P.  498.  This  is  a  bold  enunciation  of 
the  author's  theory;  but  it  seems  to  us  not  more  novel  than 
untrue.* 

We  could  object  to  some  other  potttions  with  respect  to 
Charlemagne,  and  especially  to  what  is  intisoated  of  his  inflo- 
ence,  or  even  authority,  over  England.  The  restoration  of 
Eardulf,  king  of  Northumbria,  was  effected  by  his  mediation, 
jointly  with  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  even  the  Annals  of  Bletx, 
written  on  the  emperor's  dominions,  do  not  hint  at  any  eompul* 
sorv  interference.  Ofla  doubtless  was  the  friend  of  Charlemagne^ 
and  Egbert  was  trained  at  his  court ;  whence  it  is  conjectured. 


*  In  p.  490  we  read|  <  Byzantiam  was  defended,  not  by  her  lofty  ram- 
parts, but  by  tbe  memory  of  Constantioe.'  Against  whom  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly the  Cmsaders  of  \m^,  Snch  language  sounds  to  us  more  like  tbe 
declamation  of  a  schoolboy,  sacrificing  troth  to  a  bold  igme,  than  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  a  philosophical  histoiiao. 
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llimi  <  we  may  Btill,  perhapi,  discoTer  that  the  important  pointt  of 

*  auDilarity  to  the  Carloyingian  institutions,  discernible  in  the 

*  Anglo-Saxon  empire,  resulted  from  the  instruction  which  the 

*  royal  exile  had  obtained/  It  is  more  natural  to  believe  that,  so 
finr  as  such  a  similarity  existed,  it  was  the  result  of  similar  cir« 
dimatances ;  but  it  would  first  be  required  to  prore  in  what  de- 
gi^e  institutions,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  oripnallv  those  of 
Charlemagne,  were  adopted  in  this  country,  mtwithstanding 
our  hesitation  to  fall  into  this  hypothesis  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  middle  ages,  we  consider  tne  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Mr  Palgrave's  work  as  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  feudal 
system  on  the  continent,  and  of  the  early  political  constitution 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  remuning  portion  of  this  interesting  volume  relates  to 
the  prerogatives  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  the  feudality  of 
tenures,  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  Wittenagemote,  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  One  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  controversy,  the  feudal  dependance  of  Scot- 
land, or  at  least  of  Lothian  (for  Mr  P.  hesitates  as  to  the  entire 
kingdom),  on  the  English  crown,  both  before  and  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  The  author's  glove  is  in  the  lists,  and  we  pre- 
sume knights  of  the  north  will  not  be  wanting  to  take  it  up.  We 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  the  present  to  fight  the 
battle. 

The  second  volume,  entitled  Proofs  (xnd  Illustrations^  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  denominated  Supplementary  Thoughts 
of  the  Author;  some  of  which  seem  to  have  sprung  up  while 
the  earlier  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press.  The  refer- 
ences  to  it  in  Uie  first  volume  are  too  indefinite,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  immethodical ;  there  is,  however,  an  excellent  table  of 
contents  to  both  volumes,  but  no  index.  We  have  perhaps 
sometimes  failed  in  giving  an  adequate  representation'of  mv  Pal- 
grave's theories,  which  are  to  be  collected  from  different  portions 
of  the  work ;  and  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  may,  in  a  very  few 
instances,  have  intermingled,  without  notice,  propositions  of  our 
own,  though  always,  according  to  our  intention,  for  the  purpose 
of  oonfirmiog  the  positions  of  the  author.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
consider  this  as,  beyond  all  competition,  the  most  luminous  work 
that  has  ever  been  produced  on  the  early  institutions  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  Mr  Turner's  valuable  history  must  always 
be  a  standard  book  of  reference,  it  is  to  Mr  Palgrave  that  re- 
course will  be  had  by  the  curious  antiquary,  the  enquirer  into  the 
origin  of  English  juriaprudence,  and  by  him  who  loves  to  trace, 
in  the  calm  mirror  of  history,  the  restless  waves  of  human  ac- 
tion. 
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The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  is  Twjr 
far  from  being  an  elementary  work ;  nor  can  it  be  recommended 
to  the  perusal  of  those  who  are  not  tolerably  conversant  with  the 
familiar  parts  of  Anglo-Saxon  history.     This  knowledge  Mr 
Palgrave  has  himself  afforded  to  those  who  may  have  need  of 
it  in  the  second  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
this  article,  published  last  year  by  Mr  Murray  in  the  Family 
Library.    It  is  writtep  with  much  liveliness  of  style,  and  in  a 
popular  manner,  though  abounding  with  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject,  as  might  well  be  expected  from  the  author.   Its  chief  fault 
is  an  occasional  excess  of  the  ^  Family'  style,  into  which  Mr  Pal- 
grave seems  to  have  been  misled  by  imitation  of  the  Stories  of 
a  Grandfather^  and  which  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  more 
erudite  disquisitions  that  are  interspersed  through  his  pages. 
A  proneness  to  credulity  may  perhaps  have  been  deemeid  not 
unbecoming  a  history  partly  addressed  to  children :  it  certainly 
displays  itself  now  ana  then  at  the  expense  of  the  author's  cri- 
tical reputation.     Thus  he  concludes  the  volume  with  relating, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  sway  the  youthful  reader's  belief,  a 
strangely  romantic  story,  that  forty  years  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  <  a  decrepit  anchorite,'  in  the  Abbey  of  St  John  at 
Chester,  declared  to  the  attendant  monks  with  his  dying  breath, 
that  he  was  Harold.  The  want  of  attestation  and  of  internal  like- 
lihood in  such  a  legend  (for  what  could  have  prevented  him 
from  heading  the  frequent  insurrections  of  the  English  ?)  are  not 
the  only  objections  to  its  truth.     For  it  will  probably  occur  to 
the  reader,  that  the  same  story  has  been  told  of  Roderic,  King 
of  Spain,  three  centuries  before,  and  has  been  immortalized  in 
the  beautiful  poem  of  Southey.     We  believe,  too,  that  similar 
legends  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  other  countries.     Mr 
Palgrave  might  also  have  remembered,  that  this  romance  not 
only  contradicts  the  engraving  ho  has  given  us,  where  Harold 
is  represented  with  an  arrow  as  fairly  driven  through  the  centre 
of  his  os/rofitisj  as  the  Conqueror  could  desire ;  but  a  still  more 
beautiful  and  better  attested  story,  which  he  has  also  told,  that 
the  fair  mistress  of  Harold,  <  Editha  with  the  swan-like  neck,' 
had  sought  out  from  the  heaps  of  slain  the  mangled  corse  of  the 
last  Anglo-Saxon  sovereign. 

*  If  our  limits  had  permitted,  we  would  gladly  have  extracted 
from  the  preface  to  this  History,  a  remarkable  description  of 
the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  which  the  author  with 
much  spirit  and  ingenuity  has  given  a  sort  of  dramatic  form, 
that  rekeves  the  dryness  commonly  belonging  to  such  subjects. 
But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  short  passage,  which 
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will  show  that)  if  Mr  Palgrave  is  sometimes  hasty  in  his  judg- 
ments on  modern  times,  and  throws  out  a  little  sneer  at  the 
<  theory  of  population,'  without  quite  understanding  it,  he  is 
capable  of  extensive  and  profound  reflections,  where  most  are 
contented  with  the  commonplaces  of  the  day. 

'  It  is  not  unusual  for  ns  to  overlook  the  imbecility  of  human  wis-* 
dom,  and  to  extol  the  printing  press  as  defying  time*  We  sometimes 
consider*  that  the  art  of  printing  not  only  secures  the  e?er-enduring 
possession  of  our  present  stock  of  worldly  learning,  but  that  we  have 
the  certain  power  of  adding  to  that  store  to  an  unlimited  extent.  This 
b  a  fallacious  assumption,  grounded  upon  error.  Mankind  can  only 
^  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ;*'  and  the  proud  empire 
of  intellect  and  science  may  be  as  easily  destroyed  as  those  temporal 
dominions  which  were  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

^  Let  it  be  ^ranted,  that  no  one  conflagration  could  destroy  the 
myriads  of  volumes  which  have  become  the  records  of  the  human 
mind ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
a  thousand,  or  even  a  hundred  years  hence,  will  be  able  to  profit  by 
the  lore  of  their  ancestors.  Men  may  be  in  possession  of  tools,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  utterly  unable  to  use  them.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vastly  diversified  field  of  human  acquirement  depends  wholly  on  the 
supply  of  labourers,  and  the  capability  which  they  have  of  reaping  the 
harvest.  Learning  and  science  are  wholly  sustained  by  our  artificial 
and  perishable  state  of  society.  If,  in  consequence  of  a  total  subver* 
sion  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  property  should  be  so  divided,  that, 
instead  of  that  gradation  of  ranks  which  is  now  established,  there 
should  be  only  a  working  class,  degraded  by  poverty,  debased  by  infi- 
delity, without  wealth  to  reward  learning,  or  leisure  to  enjoy  enquiry, 
all  the  attainments  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  may  ultimately 
disappear.  Those  who  are  now  stimulated  to  study  by  the  hopes  of 
worloly  advancement,  would  fall  off ;  and  that  class  by  whom  learning 
is  pursued  only  for  its  own  sake,  would  cease  to  exist.  With  the  de- 
cline of  public  prosperity,  with  the  destruction  of  private  capital,  all 
the  arts  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  commerce  and 
manufactures,  would  decay.  The  abstract  sciences  would  be  neglect- 
ed or  forgotten.  And  though  some  branches  miffht  be  pursued  by  a 
solitary  sage,  still  they  would  be  as  null,  to  a  world  in  which  he  would 
find  none  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  his  knowledge.'— P.  157. 


*  This  modem  vulgarism,  consider  for  believe,  should  have  been 
avoided. 
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Art.  II.~1.  Com-Law  Ri^mes.   Third  EdiUon.    9vo.    Lon- 
don: 1831.  ^        w        ™  r.^.  ^ 
2.  Xow;aPoem.  By  the  Anihor  of  Corn-Law  Rhymtn.  Third 

Edition.     8vo.     London:  183L 
a  The  Village  Patriarch ;  a  Poem.    By  the  Aathor  of  Com- 
Law  Rhymes.     12mo.    London:  1881. 

SMELF0NGU8  Rkdivivus,  throwing  down  his  critical  assaying- 
balance,  some  years  ago,  and  taking  leave  of  the  Belles-Let- 
tres  function,  expressed  himself  in  this  abrupt  way :   *  The  end 
'  having  come,  it  is  fit  that  we  end.     Poetry  having  ceased  to 
be  read,  or  published,  or  written,  how  can  it  continue  to  be 
reviewed  ?  With  your  Lake  Schools,  and  Border-Thief  Schools, 
and  Cockney  and  Satanic  Schools,  there  has  been  enough  to 
do ;  and  now,  flJl  these  Schoob  having  burnt  or  smouldered 
themselves  out,  and  left  nothing  but  a  wide-spread  wreck  of 
ashes,  dust,  and  cinders,— or  perhaps  dying  embers,  kicked  to 
and  fro  under  the  feet  of  innumerable  women  and  children  in 
the  Magazines,  and  at  best  blown  here  and  there  into  transient 
sputters,  with  vapour  enough,  so  as  to  form  what  you  might 
name  a  boundless  Green-sick,  or  New-Sentimental,  or  Sleep- 
Awake  School, — ^what  remains  but  to  adjust  ourselves  to  cir- 
cumstances? Urge  me  not,'  continues  the  able  Editor,  suddenly 
changing  his  figure,  *  with  considerations  that  Poetry,  as  the 
inward  voice  of  Life,  must  be  perennial,  only  dead  in  one  form 
to  become  alive  in  another;  that  this  still  abundant  deluge  of 
Metre,  seeing  there  must  needs  be  fractions  of  Poetry  floating 
scattered  in  it,  ought  still  to  be  net-fished,  at  all  events,  sur- 
veyed and  taken  note  of:  the  survey  of  English  Metre,  at  this 
epoch,  perhaps  transcends  the  human  faculties ;  to  hire  out  the 
reading  of  it,  by  estimate,  at  a  remunerative  rate  per  page, 
would,  in  few  Quarters,  reduce  the  cash-box  of  any  extant 
Review  to  the  verge  of  insolvency.' 

What  our  distinguished  contemporary  has  said  remains  said. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  or  counsel  any  able  Editor ;  to  draw 
aside  the  Editorial  veil,  and,  ofiiciously  prying  into  his  interior 
mysteries,  impugn  the  laws  he  walks  by  !  For  Editors,  as  for 
others,  there  are  times  of  perplexity,  wherein  the  cunning  of 
the  wisest  will  scantily  suffice  his  own  wants,  say  nothing  of  his 
neighbour's. 

To  us,  on  our  side,  meanwhile,  it  remains  clear  that  Poetry, 
or  were  it  but  Metre,  should  nowise  be  altogether  neglected. 
Surely  it  is  the  Reviewer's  trade  to  sit  watching,  not  only  the 
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tillaga,  crop-rotation,  marketings,  and  good  or  evil  huBbandry 
of  the  Eoonomio  Earth,  but  also  the  weather-symptoms  of  the 
Literary  Heaven,  on  which  those  former  so  mnch  depend :  if  any 
promising  or  threatening  meteoric  phenomenon  make  its  appear* 
anoe,  and  he  proclaim  not  tidings  thereof,  it  is  at  his  peril.  Far- 
ther, be  it  considered  how,  in  this  singular  poetic  epoch,  a  small 
matter  constitutes  a  novelty.  If  the  whole  welkin  hang  over- 
east  in  drizzly  dinginess,  the  feeblest  light-gleam,  or  speck  of 
blue,  cannot  pass  unheeded. 

The  Works  of  this  Corn- Law  Rhymer  we  might  liken  rather 
to  some  little  fraction  of  a  rainbow :  hues  of  joy  and  harmony, 
painted  out  of  troublous  tears.  No  round  full  bow,  indeed ; 
gloriously  spanning  the  Heavens;  shone  on  by  the  full  sun; 
and,  with  seven-striped,  gold-crimson  border  (as  is  in  some  sort 
the  office  of  Poetry)  dividing  Black  from  Brilliant :  not  such  ; 
alas,  still  far  from  it !  Yet,  in  very  truth,  a  little  prismatic  blush, 
glowing  genuine  among  the  wet  clouds;  which  proceeds,  if  you 
will,  from  a  sun  cloud-hidden,  yet  indicates  tnat  a  sun  does 
shine,  and  above  those  vapours,  a  whole  azure  vault  and  celes- 
tial firmament  stretch  serene. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  here  we 
have  once  more  got  sight  of  a  Book  calling  itself  Poetry,  yet 
which  actually  is  a  kind  of  Book,  and  no  empty  pasteboard  Case, 
and  simulacrum  or  <  ghost- defunct'  of  a  Book,  such  as  is  too  of- 
ten palmed  on  the  world,  and  handed  over  Booksellers'  counters, 
with  a  demand  of  real  money  for  it,  as  if  it  too  were  a  reality. 
The  speaker  here  is  of  that  singular  class,  who  have  something 
to  say;  whereby,  though  delivering  himself  in  verse,  and  in  these 
days,  be  does  not  deliver  himself  wholly  in  jargon,  but  arUcu- 
lately,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  meaning,  that  has  been  bdie* 
vedf  and  therefore  is  again  Mievable. 

To  some  the  wonder  and  interest  will  be  heightened  by  an- 
other circumstance :  that  the  speaker  in  question  is  not.schooU 
learned,  or  even  furnished  with  pecuniary  capital ;  is,  indeed,  a 
quite  unmonied,  russet-coated  speaker ;  nothing  or  little  other 
than  a  Sheffield  worker  in  brass  and  iron,  who  describes  him- 
self as  *  one  of  the  lower,  litUe  removed  above  the  lowest  class.' 
Be  of  what  class  he  may,  the  man  is  provided,  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, with  a  rational  god-created  soul ;  which  too  has  fashion- 
ed itself  into  some  clearness,  some  self-subsistence,  and  can 
actually  see  and  know  with  its  own  organs ;  and  in  rugged  sub- 
stantial English,  nay,  with  tones  of  poetic  melody,  utter  forth 
what  it  has  seen. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  lions  do  not  paint,  that  poor  men  do 
not  write ;  but  the  case  i«  altering  now.  Here  is  a  voice  ooming 
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from  tbe  deep  Cyclopean  forgesi  where  Labour,  in  real  soot  and 
sweat,  beats  with  his  thousand  hammers  *  the  red  son  of  the 
<  furnace ;'  doing  personal  battle  with  Necessity,  and  her  dark 
brute  Powers,  to  make  them  reasonable  and  serviceable ;  an  in- 
telligible voice  from  the  hitherto  Mute  and  Irrational,  to  tell  as 
at  first  hand  how  it  is  with  him,  what  in  very  deed  is  the  theo- 
rem of  the  world  and  of  himself,  which  he,  in  those  dim  depths 
of  his,  in  that  wearied  head  of  his,  has  put  together.  To  which 
voice,  in  several  respects  significant  enough,  let  good  ear  be 
given. 

Here  too  be  it  premised,  that  nowise  under  the  category  of 
*  Uneducated  Poets,'  or  in  any  fashion  of  dilettante  patronage^ 
can  our  Sheffield  friend  be  produced.  His  position  is  unsuitable 
for  that ;  so  is  ours.  Genius,  which  the  French  lady  declared 
to  be  of  no  sex,  is  much  more  certainlv  of  no  rank ;  neither 
when  *  the  spark  of  Nature's  fire'  has  been  imparted,  should 
Education  take  high  airs  in  her  artificial  light, — which  is  too 
often  but  phosphorescence  and  putrescence.  In  fact,  it  now  be- 
gins to  be  suspected  here  and  there,  that  this  same  aristocratic 
recognition,  which  looks  down  with  an  obliging  smile  from  its 
throne,  of  bound  Volumes  and  gold  Ingots,  and  admits  that  it  b 
wonderfully  well  for  one  of  the  uneducated  classes,  may  be  get- 
ting out  of  place.  There  are  unhappy  times  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, when  he  that  is  the  least  educated  will  chiefly  have  to  say 
that  he  is  the  least  perverted ;  and  with  the  multitude  of  false 
eyeglasses,  convex,  concave,  green,  even  yellow,  has  not  lost 
the  natural  use  of  his  eyes*.  For  a  generation  that  reads  Cob* 
bett's  Prose,  and  Burns's  Poetry,  it  need  be  no  miracle  that 
here  also  is  a  man  who  can  handle  both  pen  and  hammer  like  a 
man. 

Nevertheless,  this  serene-highness  attitude  and  temper  is  so 
frequent,  perhaps  it  were  good  to  turn  the  tables  for  a  moment, 
and  see.  what  look  it  has  under  that  reverse  aspect.  How  were 
it  if  we  surmised,  that  for  a  man  gifted  with  natural  vigour, 
with  a  man's  character  to  be  developed  in  him,  more  especially 
if  in  the  way  of  Literature,  as  Thinker  and  Writer,  it  is  actually, 
in  these  strange  days,  no  special  misfortune  to  be  trained  up 
among  the  Uneducated  classes,  and  not  among  the  Educated ; 
but  rather  of  two  misfortunes  the  smaller  ? 

For  all  men  doubtless  obstructions  aboimd ;  spiritual  growth 
must  be  hampered  and  stunted,  and  has  to  struggle  through 
with  difficulty,  if  it  do  not  wholly  stop.  We  may  gprant  too  that, 
for  a  mediocre  character,  the  continual  triuning  and  tutoring, 
from  language-roasters,  dancing* masters,  posture-masters  of  all 
sorts,  hired  and  volunteer,  which  a  high  rank  in  any  time  and 
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(M>antry  aMuros,  there  will  be  prodaced  a  certain  superiority,  or 
at  worst,  air  of  saperiority,  over  the  corresponding  mediocre  cha* 
raeter  of  low  rank :  thus  we  perceive,  the  vulgar  Do-nothing,  as 
contrasted  with  the  vulgar  Drudge,  is  in  general  a  much  pret- 
tier man ;  with  a  wider  perhaps  clearer  outlook  into  the  dis- 
tance ;  in  innumerable  superficial  matters,  however  it  may  be 
when  we  so  deeper,  he  has  a  manifest  advantage.  But  with 
the  man  of  uncommon  character,  again,  in  whom  a  germ  of  ir- 
repressible Force  has  been  implant^,  and  will  unfold  itself  into 
some  sort  of  freedom, — altogether  the  reverse  may  hold*  For 
such  germs,  too,  there  is,  undoubtedly  enough,  a  proper  soil  where 
they  will  grow  best,  and  an  improper  one  where  they  will  grow 
worst.  True  also,  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way ;  where 
m  genius  has  been  given,  a  possibility,  a  certainty  of  its  growing 
is  also  given.  Yet  often  it  seems  as  if  the  injudicious  gardening 
and  manuring  were  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  killed  what  the 
inclemencies  of  blind  chance  would  have  spared.  We  find  ac- 
cordingly that  few  Fredericks  or  Napoleons,  indeed  none  since 
the  Great  Alexander,  who  unfortunately  drank  himself  to  death 
too  soon  for  proving  what  lay  in  him,  were  nursed  up  with  an 
eye  to  their  vocation ;  mostly  with  an  eye  quite  the  other  way, 
in  the  midst  of  isolation  and  pain,  destitution  and  contradiction. 
Nay,  in  our  own  times,  have  we  not  seen  two  men  of  genius,  a 
Bjrron  and  a  Bums :  they  both,  by  mandate  of  Nature,  struggle 
and  must  struffgle  towards  clear  Manhood,  stormfuUy  enough^ 
for  the  space  of  six-and-thirty  years ;  yet  only  the  gifted  Plough- 
man can  partially  prevail  therein;  the  gifted  Peer  must  toil, 
and  strive,  and  shoot  out  in  wild  efforts,  yet  die  at  last  in  Boy- 
hood, with  the  promise  of  his  Manhood  still  but  announcing 
itself  in  the  distance.     Truly,  as  was  once  written,  <  it  is  only 

*  the  artichoke  that  will  not  grow  except  in  gardens :  the  acorn 

*  is  cast  carelessly  abroad  into  the  wilderness,  yet  on  the  wild 
^  soil  it  nourishes  itself,  and  rises  to  be  an  oak.'  All  woodmen, 
moreover,  will  tell  you  Uiat  fat  manure  is  the  ruin  of  your  oak ; 
likewise  that  the  thinner  and  wilder  your  soil,  the  tougher,  more 
iron-textured  b  your  timber, — though,  unhappily,  also  the  small- 
er. So  too  with  the  spirits  of  men :  they  become  pure  from  their 
errors  by  suffering  for  them ;  he  who  has  battled,  were  it  only 
wiUi  Poverty  and  hard  toil,  will  be  found  stronger,  more  ex- 
pert, than  he  who  conld  stay  at  home  from  the  battle,  concealed 
among  the  Provision-waggons,  or  even  not  unwatchfully  *  abi- 

<  ding  by  the  stuff.'  In  which  sense,  an  observer,  not  without 
experience  of  our  time,  has  said :   *  Had  I  a  man  of  clearly  de- 

<  veloped  character  (clear,  sincere  within  its  limits),  of  insight, 

<  ooaragoi  and  real  applicable  forc«  of  h«ad  and  pf  heart,  to 
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*  search  for ;  and  not  a  man  of  laxariously  distorted  character, 

*  with  haughtiness  for  courage,  and  for  insight  and  applicable 
^  force,  speculation  and  plausible  show  of  force, — it  were  rather 
^  among  the  lower  than  among  the  higher  classes  that  I  should 

*  look  for  him.' 

A  hard  saying,  indeed,  seems  this  same :  that  he,  whose  other 
wants  were  all  befarehand  supplied;  to  whose  capabilities  no 
problem  was  presented  except  even  this.  How  to  cultivate  them 
to  best  advantage,  should  attun  less  real  culture  than  he  whose 
first  grand  problem  and  obligation  was  nowise  spiritual  culture, 
but  hard  labour  for  his  daily  bread  I  Sad  enough  must  the  per- 
version be,  where  preparations  of  such  magnitude  issue  in  abor- 
tion ;  and  a  so  sumptuous  Art  with  all  its  appliances  can  ac- 
complish nothing,  not  so  much  as  necessitous  Nature  would  of 
herself  have  supplied  !  Nevertheless,  so  pregnant  is  Life  with 
evil  as  with  good ;  to  sueh  height  in  an  age  rich,  plethorically 
overgrown  with  means,  can  means  be  accumulated  m  the  wrong 
place,  and  immeasurably  aggravate  wrong  tendencies,  instead 
of  righting  them,  this  sad  and  strange  result  may  actually  turn 
out  to  have  been  realized. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  meant  by  tmeducaiedj  in  a  time  when 
Books  have  come  into  the  world ;  come  to  be  household  furni- 
ture in  every  habitation  of  the  civilized  world  ?  In  the  poorest 
cottage  are  Books ;  is  one  Book,  wherein  for  several  thousands 
of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light,  and  nourishment, 
and  an  interpreting  response  to  whatever  is  Deepest  in  him ; 
wherein  still,  to  this  day,  for  the  eye  that  will  look  well,  the 
Mystery  of  Existence  reflects  itself,  if  not  resolved,  yet  revealed, 
and  prophetically  emblemed ;  if  not  to  the  satisfying  of  the  out- 
ward sense,  yet  to  the  opening  of  the  inward  sense,  which  is  the 
far  grander  result.  *  In  Books  lie  the  creative  Phoenix-ashes  of 
^  the  whole  Past.'  All  that  men  have  devised,  discovered,  done, 
felt  or  imagined,  lies  recorded  in  Books ;  wherein  whoso  has 
learned  the  mystery  of  spelling  printed  letters,  may  find  it,  and 
appropriate  it. 

^  Nay,  what  indeed  is  all  this  ?  As  if  it  were  by  universities  and 
libraries  and  lecture- rooms,  that  man's  Education,  what  we  can 
call  Education,  were  accomplished ;  solely,  or  mainly,  by  instill- 
ing the  dead  letter  and  record  of  other  men's  Force,  that  the 
living  Force  of  a  new  man  were  to  be  awakened,  enkindled, 
and  purified  into  victorious  clearness !  Foolish  Pedant,  that  sit- 
test  there  compassionately  descanting  on  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
■peare!  Shakspeare  had  penetrated  into  innumerable  things; 
far  into  Nature  with  her  divine  Splendours  and  infernal  Terrors, 
her  Ariel  Melodies,  and  mystic  mandragora  Moans;  far  into 
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man's  workings  with  Nature,  into  man's  Art  and  Artifices 
Shakspeare  knew  {kenned^  which  in  those  daje  still  partially 
meant  canrntd)  innumerable  things ;  what  men  are,  and  what 
the  world  is,  and  how  and  what  men  aim  at  there,  from  the 
Dame  Quickly  of  modem  Eastcheap  to  the  Csesar  of  ancient 
Rome,  oyer  many  countries,  oTer  many  centuries :  of  all  this 
he  had  the  clearest  understanding  and  constructive  comprehen- 
rion ;  all  this  was  his  Learning  and  Insight;  what  now  is  thine  ? 
Insight  into  none  of  those  things ;  perhaps,  strictly  considered^ 
into  no  thing  whatever;  solely  into  thy  own  sheepskin  diplomas, 
fat  academic  honours,  into  vocables  and  alphabetic  letters,  and 
bat  a  little  way  into  Uiese ! — ^The  grand  result  of  schooling  is  a 
mind  with  iust  vision  to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do :  the 
grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

And  now,  when  kenning  and  can-ning  have  become  two  alto*> 
gather  different  words ;  and  this,  the  first  principle  of  humali 
enltore,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  but  falsejmagmary  culture 
That  men  must,  before  every  other  thing,  be  trained  to  do  som^ 
what,  bas  been,  for  some  generations,  laid  quietly  on  the  shelf^ 
with  such  result  as  we  see, — consider  what  advantage  those 
same  uneducated  Working  classes  have  over  the  educated  Un*> 
working  classes,  in  one  p^tictilar  x  herein,  namely,  that  they 
most  uxjrk.  To  work !  What  incalculable  sources  of  cultiva^ 
tion  lie  in  that  process,  in  that  attempt;  how  it  lays  hold  of  the 
whole  man,  not  of  a  small  theoretical  calculating  fraction  of 
bim,  but  of  the  whole  practical,  doing  and  daring  and  enduring 
man ;  thereby  to  awaken  dormant  faculties,  root  out  old  errors, 
at  every  step !  He  that  has  done  nothing  has  known  nothing. 
Vain  is  it  to  sit  scheming  and  plausibly  discoursing :  up  and 
be  doing !  If  thy  knowledge  be  real,  put  it  forth  from  thee  i 
grapple  with  real  Nature ;  try  thy  theories  there,  and  see  how 
they  hold  out.  Do  one  thing,  for  the  first  time  in  thy  life  do  a 
thing ;  a  new  light  will  rise  to  thee  on  the  doine  of  all  things 
whateoever.  Truly,  a  boundless  significance  lies  in  work : 
whereby  the  humblest  craftsman  comes  to  attdn  much,  which 
is  of  indispensable  use,  but  which  he  who  is  of  no  craft,  were  he 
never  so  high,  runs  the  risk  of  missing.  Once  turn  to  Practice, 
Error  and  Truth  will  no  longer  consort  together :  the  result  of 
Error  involves  yon  in  the  square-root  of  a  negative  quantity; 
try  to  txtract  it,  or  any  earthly  substance  or  sustenance  from  1^ 
if  you  will  t  The  honourable  Member  can  discover  that  *  there 
*  is  a  reaction,'  and  believe  it,  and  wearisomely  reason  on  It,  in 
spite  of  all  men,  while  he  so  pleases,  for  still  his  wine  and  his 
oil  win  not  fail  him :  but  the  sooty  Brazier,  who  discovered  tliat 
brass  was  green-cheese,  has  to  act  on  his  discovery ;  finds  there^ 
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fore  that,  singulHr  as  it  may  seem,  brass  cannot  be  masticated 
for  dinner,  green-cheese  will  not  beat  into  fireproof  dishes ;  that 
such  discovery,  therefore,  has  no  legs  to  stand  on,  and  moat 
even  be  let  fall.  Now,  take  this  principle  of  difference  through 
the  entire  lives  of  two  men,  and  calculate  what  it  will  amount 
to !  Necessity,  moreover,  which  we  here  see  as  the  mother  of 
Accuracy,  is  well  known  as  the  mother  of  Invention.  He  who 
tvants  every  thing,  must  know  many  things,  do  many  things, 
to  procure  even  a  few :  different  enough  with  him,  whose  in- 
dispensable knowledge  is  this  only,  that  a  finger  will  pull  the 
bell! 

So  that,  for  all  men  who  live,  we  may  conclude,  this  Life  of 
Man  is  a  school,  wherein  the  natnraUy  foolish  will  continue 
foolish  though  you  bray  him  in  a  mortar,  but  the  naturally 
wise  will  gather  wisdom  under  every  disadvantage.  What, 
meanwhile,  must  be  the  condition  of  an  Era,  when  the  highest 
advantages  there  become  perverted  into  drawbacks;  when,  if 
you  take  two  men  of  genius,  and  put  the  one  between  the 
bandies  of  a  plough,  and  mount  the  other  between  the  painted 
coronets  of  a  coach-and-four,  and  bid  them  both. move  along, 
the  former  shall  arrive  a  Burns,  the  latter  a  Byron :  two  men 
of  talent,  and  put  the  one  into  a  Printer's  chapel,  full  of  lamp* 
black,  tyrannous  usage,  hard  toil,  and  the  other  into  Oxford 
universities,  with  lexicons  and  libraries,  and  hired  expositors 
and  sumptuous  endowments,  the  former  shall  come  out  a  Dr 
Franklin,  the  latter  a  Dr  Parr ! — 

However,  we  are  not  here  to  write  an  Essay  on  Education,  or 
sing  misereres  over  a  *  world  in  its  dotage :'  but  simply  to  say 
that  our  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  educated  or  uneducated  as  Nature 
and  Art  have  made  him,  asks  not  the  smallest  patronage  or 
compassion  for  his  Rhymes,  professes  not  the  smallest  contri- 
tion for  them.  Nowise  in  such  attitude  does  he  present  him- 
self; not  supplicatory,  deprecatory,  but  sturdy,  defiant,  almost 
menacing.  Wherefore,  indeed,  should  he  supplicate  or  depre- 
cate? It  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  that  he  has 
spoken;  praise  or  blame  cannot  make  it  truer  or  falser  than  it 
already  is.  By  the  grace  of  God  this  man  is  su£Gicient  for  him- 
self; by  his  skill  in  metallurgy,  can  beat  out  a  toilsome  but  a 
manful  living,  go  how  it  may ;  has  arrived  too  at  that  singular 
kndacity  of  believing  what  he  knows,  and  acting  on  it,  or  wri- 
ting on  it,  or  thinking  on  it,  without  leave  asked  of  any  one : 
there  shall  he  stand,  and  work,  with  head  and  with  hand,  for 
bimself  and  the  world ;  blown  about  by  no  wind  of  doctrine ; 
frightened  at  no  Reviewer's  shadow ;  having,  in  his  time,  looked 
substances  enough  in  the  face,  and  remain^  unfrightened* 
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What  18  lert,  therefore,  but  to  take  what  be  brings,  and  as  be 
brings  it?  Let  us  be  thaukfuli  were  it  only  for  tbe  day  of  small 
ibings.  Something  it  is  that  we  have  lived  to  welcome  once 
more  a  sweet  Singer  wearing  the  likeness  of  a  Man.  In  humble 
guise)  it  is  true,  and  of  stature  more  or  less  marred  in  its  deve- 
lopement;  yet  not  without  a  genial  robustness,  strength  and 
valour  built  on  honesty  and  love ;  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  man, 
with  somewhat  of  the  eye  and  speech  and  bearing  that  beseems 
a  man.  To  whom  all  other  genuine  men,  how  different  soever 
in  subordinate  particulars,  can  gladly  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship. 

Tbe  great  excellence  of  our  Rhymer,  be  it  understood  then, 
we  take  to  consist  even  in  this,  often  hinted  at  already,  that  he 
i$  genuine.  Here  is  an  earnest,  truth-speaking  man ;  no  theo- 
rizer,  sentimentalizer,  but  a  practical  man  of  work  and  endea- 
vour, man  of  sufferance  and  endurance.  The  thing  that  he 
speaks  is  not  a  hearsay,  but  a  thing  which  he  has  himself  known, 
and  by  experience  become  assured  of.  He  has  used  his  eyes 
for  seeing;  uses  his  tongue  for  declaring  what  he  has  seen. 
His  voice,  therefore,  among  the  many  noises  of  our  Planet,  will 
deserve  its  place  better  than  the  most ;  will  be  well  worth  some 
attention.  Whom  else  should  we  attend  to  but  such  ?  The  man 
who  speaks  with  some  half  shadow  of  n  Belief,  and  supposes, 
and  inclines  to  think ;  and  considers  not  with  undivided  soul, 
what  is  true,  but  only  what  is  plausible,  and  will  find  audience 
and  recompense ;  do  we  not  meet  him  at  every  street-tuming, 
on  all  highways  and  byways ;  is  he  not  stale,  unprofitable,  inef- 
fectual, wholly  grown  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ?  So  rare  is  his 
opposite  in  any  rank  of  Literature,  or  of  Life,  so  very  rare, 
that  even  in  the  lowest  he  is  precious.  The  authentic  insight 
and  experience  of  any  human  soul,  were  it  but  insight  and  expe- 
rience in  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water,  is  real  know- 
ledge, a  real  possession  and  acquirement,  how  small  soever: 
pakibrcLj  again,  were  it  a  supreme  pontiff's,  is  wind  merely,  and 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.  To  a  considerable  degree,  this 
man,  we  say,  has  worked  himself  loose  from  cant,  and  conjec- 
tural halfness,  idle  pretences  and  hallucinations,  into  a  condi- 
tion of  Sincerity.  Wherein  perhaps,  as  above  argued,  his  hard 
social  environment,  and  fortune  to  be  ^  a  workman  born,'  which 
brought  so  many  other  retardations  with  it,  may  have  forwarded 
and  accelerated  him. 

That  a  man,  Workman  or  Idleman,  encompassed,  as  in  these 
days,  with  persons  in  a  state  of  willing  or  unwilling  Insincerity, 
and  necessitated,  as  man  is,  to  learn  whatever  he  does  tradi- 
tionally learn  by  imitating  these,  should  nevertheless  shake  o^ 
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Insincerity,  and  struggle  out  from  that  dim  pestiferous  marsh- 
atmosphere,  into  a  clearer  and  purer  height, — betokens  in  hioa 
a  certain  originality ;  in  which  rare  gift  Force  of  all  kinds  is 
presupposed.  To  our  Rhymer,  accordingly,  as  hinted  more 
than  once,  vision  and  determination  have  not  been  denied ;  a 
rugged,  hom^rown  understanding  is  in  him ;  whereby,  in 
own  way,  he  has  mastered  this  and  that,  and  looked  into 
rious  things,  in  general  honestly  and  to  purpose,  sometimes 
deeply,  piereiugty,  and  with  a  Seer's  eye.  Strong  thoughts 
are  not  wanting,  beautiful  thoughts ;  strong  and  beautifnl  ex- 
pressions of  thought  As  traceable  for  instance  in  this  new 
illustration  of  an  old  argument,  the  mischief  of  Commercial  He* 
sections ! 

<  These,  O  ye  quacksi  these  are  your  remedies : 

Alms  for  the  Ktch,  a  bread-tax  for  the  Poor  t 

Sonl'purohased  harretts  on  the  indigent  moor  I*- 

Thus  the  winged  rictor  of  a  hundred  fights, 

The  warrior  Ship,  bows  low  her  banner'd  bead, 

When  through  her  planks  the  seaborn  reptile  bites 

Its  deadly  way ; — and  sinks  in  ocean*s  bed, 

Vanquish'd  by  worms.     What  then  ?  The  womu  were  fed«r-- 

Will  not  God  smite  thee  black,  thou  whited  wall  ? 

Thy  life  is  lawless,  and  thy  law  a  Ue, 

Or  Nature  is  a  dream  unnatural : 

Look  on  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  earth,  the  sky ; 

Lo  all  is  interchange  and  harmony ! 

Where  is  the  gorgeous  pomp  which,  yester  mom, 

Cnrtain'd  yon  Orb,  with  amber,  fold  on  fold  ? 

Behold  it  in  the  blue  of  Rivelin,  borne 

To  feed  the  all*feedinff  sea  I  the  molten  gold 

Is  flowing  pale  in  Loidey's  waters  cold, 

To  kindle  mto  beauty  tree  and  flower, 

And  wake  to  verdant  life  hill,  vale,  and  plain. 

Cloud  trades  with  river,  and  exchange  b  power : 

But  should  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  winds  disdain 

Harmonious  intercourse,  nor  dew  nor  rain 

Would  forest-crown  the  mountains :  airless  day 

Would  blast  on  Kinderscout  the  heathy  glow ; 

No  purply  green  would  meeken  into  grey 

O'er  Don  at  ere ;  no  sound  of  river's  flow 

Disturb  the  Sepulchre  of  all  below.' 

Nature  and  the  doings  of  men  have  not  passed  by  this  man  un^* 
heeded,  like  the  endless  cloud-rack  in  dull  weather ;  or  lightly 
heeded,  like  a  theatric  phantasmagoria:  but  earnestly  enquired 
into,  like  a  thing  of  reality ;  reverently  loved  and  worshipped, 
as  a  thing  with  divine  significance  in  its  reality,  gUmpsea  of 
which  divineness  he  has  caught  and  laid  to  heart.    For  his 
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▼ision,  as  was  said,  partakes  of  the  genuinely  Poetical ;  he  is 
not  a  Rhymer  and  Spealcer  only,  but,  in  some  genuine  sensoi 
something  of  a  Poet. 

Farther  we  must  admit  him,  what  indeed  is  already  herein 
admitted,  to  be»  if  clear-sighted,  also  brare-hearted.  A  trou- 
blous element  is  his;  a  Life  of  painfnlness,  toil,  insecurity, 
scarcity,  yet  he  fronts  it  like  a  man ;  yields  not  to  it,  tames 
into  some  subjection,  some  order :  its  wild  fearful  dinning  and 
tumult,  as  of  a  devouring  Chaos,  becomes  a  sort  of  wild  war- 
music  for  him ;  wherein  too  are  passages  of  beauty,  of  melo- 
dious melting  softness,  of  lightness  and  briskness,  even  of  joy* 
The  stout  heart  is  also  a  warm  and  kind  one ;  Affection  dwells 
with  Danger,  all  the  holier  and  the  lovelier  for  such  stem  envi- 
ronment A  working  man  is  this ;  yet,  as  we  said,  a  man :  in  his 
sort,  a  courageous,  much-loving,  faithfuliy  enduring  and  endea- 
vonring  man. 

What  such  a  one,  so  gifted  and  so  placed,  shall  say  to  a  Time 
like  ours ;  how  he  will  fashion  himself  into  peace,  or  war,  or 
armed  neutrality,  with  the  world  and  his  fellow  men,  and  work 
out  his  course  in  joy  and  grief,  in  victory  and  defeat,  is  a  ques- 
tion worth  asking;  which  in  these  three  little  Volumes  partly 
receives  answer.  He  has  turned,  as  all  thinkers  up  to  a  very 
high  and  rare  order  in  these  days  must  do,  into  Politics ;  is  a 
Reformer,  at  least  a  stern  Complainer,  Radical  to  the  heart : 
his  poetic  melody  takes  an  elegiaco-tragical  character;  much  of 
him  is  converted  into  Hostility,  and  grim,  hardly-suppressed 
Indignation,  such  as  Right  long  denied,  Hope  long  deferred,  may 
awaken  in  the  kindliest  heart.  Not  yet  as  a  rebel  against  any- 
thing does  he  stand ;  but  as  a  free  man,  and  the  spokesman  of 
free  men,  not  far  from  rebelling  against  much  ;  yni\x  sorrowfbl 
appealing  dew,  yet  also  with  mcipient  lightning,  in  his  eyes ; 
whom  it  were  not  desirable  to  provoke  into  rebellion.  He  says, 
in  Vulcanic  dialect,  his  feelings  have  been  hammered  till  they 
are  cold-short ;  so  they  will  no  longer  bend ;  *  they  snap,  and  fly 
*  oiF,' — in  the  face  of  the  hammerer.  Not  unnatural,  tnough  la- 
mentable !  Nevertheless,  under  all  disgmses  of  the  Radical,  the 
Poet  is  still  recognisable ;  a  certain  music  breathes  through  all 
dissonances,  as  the  prophecy  and  ground- tone  of  returning  har- 
mony ;  the  man,  as  we  said,  is  of  a  poetical  nature. 

To  his  Political  Philosophy  there  is  perhaps  no  great  import- 
ance attachable.  He  feels,  as  all  men  that  live  must  do,  the  disor- 
ganization, and  hard-erindiDg,  unequal  pressure  of  the  Social 
Affairs ;  but  sees  into  it  only  a  very  little  farther  than  far  inferior 
men  do.  The  frightful  condition  of  a  Time,  when  public  and 
private  Principle,  as  the  word  was  once  understora,  having 
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gone  out  of  triglitf  and  Sclf-ioterest  being  left  to  plot,  and  fitrug- 
glc,  and  scramble,  as  it  could  and  would.  Difficulties  bad  accu- 
mulated till  they  were  no  longer  to  be  borne,  and  the  Spirit  that 
should  have  fronted  and  conquered  them  seemed  to  have  forsa- 
ken the  world ; — when  the  Rich,  as  the  utmost  they  could  re- 
solve on,  had  ceased  to  govern,  and  the  Poor,  in  their  fast- 
accumulating  numbers,  and  ever-widening  complexities,  had 
ceased  to  be  able  to  do  without  governing ;  and  now  the  plan 
of  ^  Competition'  and  *  Laissez-Juire*  was,  on  every,  side,  ap- 
proaching its  consummation ;  and  each  bound  ap  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  wants  and  perils,  stood  grimly  distrustful  of  his 
neighbour,  and  the  distracted  Common-weal  was  a  Common- 
woe,  and  to  all  men  it  became  apparent  that  the  end  was  draw- 
ing nigh : — ^all  this  black  aspect  of  Ruin  and  Decay,  visible 
enough,  experimentally  known  to  our  Sheffield  friend,  he  calls 
by  the  name  of  *  Ck>rn-Law,'  and  expects  to  be  in  good  part 
delivered  from,  were  the  accursed  Bread- tax  repealed. 

In  this  system  of  political  Doctrine,  even  as  here  so  empha- 
tically set  forth,  there  is  not  much  of  novelty.  Radicals  we 
have  many;  loud  enough  on  this  and  other  grievances;  the 
removal  of  which  is  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  The  deep, 
wide  flood  of  Bitterness,  and  Hope  becoming  hopeless,  lies  acrid, 
corrosive  in  every  bosom ;  and  flows  fiercely  enough  through 
any  orifice  Accident  may  open  :  through  Law  Reform,  Legishi- 
tive  Reform,  Poor  Laws,  want  of  Poor  Laws,  Tithes,  Game 
Laws,  or,  as  we  see  here.  Corn  Laws.  Whereby  indeed  only  this 
becomes  clear,  that  a  deep,  wide  flood  of  evil  does  exist  and  cor- 
rode ;  from  which,  in  all  ways,  blindly  and  seeingly,  men  seek 
deliverance,  and  cannot  rest  till  they  find  it ;  least  of  all  till 
they  know  what  part  and  proportion  of  it  is  to  fte  found.  But  with 
us  foolish  sons  of  Adam  this  is  ever  the  way ;  some  evil  that 
lies  nearest  us,  be  it  a  chronic  sickness,  or  but  a  smoky  chim- 
ney, is  ever  the  acme  and  sum- total  of  all  evil ;  the  black  hydra 
that  shuts  us  out  from  a  Promised  Land :  and  so,  in  poor  Mr 
Shandy's  fashion,  must  we  *  shift  from  trouble  to  trouble,  and 
^  from  side  to  side ;  button  up  one  cause  of  vexation,  and  unbut- 
'  ton  another.' 

Thus  for  our  keen-hearted  singer,  and  sufferer,  has  ^  the 
*  Bread- tax,'  in  itself  a  considerable  but  no  immeasurable  smoke- 
pillar,  swoln  out  to  be  a  world-embracing  Darkness,  that  dark- 
ens and  sufibcates  the  whole  Earth,  and  has  blotted  out  the 
heavenly  stars.  Into  the  merit  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  has 
often  been  discussed,  in  fit  season,  by  competent  hands,  we  do 
not  enter  here ;  least  of  all  in  the  way  of  argument,  in  the  way 
of  blame,  towards  one  who,  if  he  read  such  merit  with  some 
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emphasis  *  on  the  scantier  trenchers  of  his  children/  may  well 
be  pardoned.  Tbst  the  <  Bread-tax/  with  various  other  taxes, 
may  ere  long  be  altered  and  abrogated,  and  the  Corn  Trade 
become  as  free  as  the  poorest  *  bread*  taxed  drudge'  could  wish 

*  it,  or  the  richest  satrap  bread-tax-fed'  could  fear  it,  seems  no 
extrayagant  hypothesis :  would  that  the  road  Time  could,  by 
such  simple  hellebore-dose,  be  healed  !  Alas,  for  the  diseases  of 
«  *  world  lying  in  wickedness,'  in  heart- sickness  and  atrophy,' 

Suite  another  alcahest  is  needed ; — a  long,  painful  course  of  me- 
icine  and  r^men,  surgery  and  physic,  not  yet  specified  or 
indicated  in  the  Royal-College  Books  ! 

But  if  there  is  little  novelty  in  our  friend's  Political  Philoso- 
phy, there  is  some  in  his  political  Feeling  and  Poetry.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  Radical  is,  that  with  all  his  stormful  destruc- 
tiveness,  he  combines  a  decided  loyalty  and  faith.  If  he  despise 
and  trample  under  foot  on  the  one  hand,  he  exalts  and  reverences 
oo  the  other:  the  *  landed  pauper  in  his  coach- and- four'  rolls 
all  the  more  glaringly,  contrasted  with  the  *  Rockinghams  and 
Savilles'  of  the  past,  with  <  the  Lansdowns  and  Fitzwilliaros,' 
many  a  *  Wentworth's  lord,'  still  <  a  blessing'  to  the  present. 
This  man,  indeed,  has  in  him  the  root  of  all  reverence, — a  princi- 

K* )  of  Religion*  He  believes  in  a  Grodhead,  not  with  the  lips  only, 
t  apparently  with  the  heart ;  who,  as  has  been  written,  and 
often  felt,  *  reveals  Himself  in  Parents,  in  all  true  Teachers,  and 

*  Rulers,'-!— as  in  false  Teachers  and  Rulers  quite  Another  may 
be  revealed  !  Our  Rhymer,  it  would  seem,  is  no  Methodist :  far 
enough  from  it  He  makes  <  the  Ranter,'  in  his  hot-headed  way, 
exclaim  over 

<  The  Hundred  Popes  of  England's  Jesuitry  ;* 

and  adds,  by  way  of  note,  in  his  own  person,  some  still  stronger 
sayings :  How  *  this  baneful  corporation,'  ^  dismal  as  its  Reign 

<  of  Terror  is,  and  long-armed  its  Holy  Inquisition,  must  con- 

*  descend  to  learn  and  teach  what  is  useful,  or  go  where  all 

<  nuisances  go.'     As  little  perhaps  is  he  a  Churchman ;  the 

<  Cadi-Dervish'  being  nowise  to  his  mind.  Scarcely,  however, 
if  at  all,  does  he  show  aversion  to  the  Church  as  Church ;  or, 
among  his  many  griefs,  touch  upon  Tithes  as  one.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  black  colours  of  Life,  even  as  here  painted,  and  brood- 
ed over,  do  not  hide  from  him  that  a  Grod  is  the  Author  and 
Snstainer  thereof;  that  God's  world,  if  made  a  House  of  Impri- 
sonment, can  also  be  a  House  of  Prayer ;  wherein  for  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden.  Pity  and  Hope  are  not  altogether  cut  away. 

It  is  cniefly  in  virtue  of  this  inward  temper  of  heart,  with  the 
clear  disposition  and  adjustment  which  for  all  else  results  there* 
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from»  that  oar  Radteal  attains  to  be  Poetical ;  that  the  hanh 
ffroanings,  contentions,  apbraidings,  of  one  who  anhap|iily  has 
felt  constrained  to  adopt  such  mode  of  utterance,  become  enno- 
bled into  something  of  music  If  a  land  of  bondage,  this  is  still 
his  Father's  land,  and  the  bondage  endures  not  for  ever.  As 
worshipper  and  believer,  the  captive  can  look  with  seeing  eje : 
the  aspect  of  the  Infinite  Universe  sUll  fills  him  with  an  Infi- 
nite feeling ;  his  chains,  were  it  but  for  moments,  fall  away ;  he 
soars  free  aloft,  and  the  sunny  regions  of  Poesy  and  Freedom 
gleam  golden  afar  on  the  widened  horizon.  Gloamings,  we  say, 
prophetic  dawniogs  from  those  far  regions,  spring  up  for  him ; 
nay,  beams  of  actual  radiance.  In  his  ruggedness,  and  dim  con- 
tractedness  (rather  of  place  than  of  organ),  he  is  not  without 
touches  of  a  feeling  and  vision,  which,  even  in  the  stricter  sense, 
is  to  be  named  poetical.     . 

One  deeply  poetical  idea,  above  all  others,  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  of  him :  the  idea  of  Time.  As  was  natural  to  a 
poetic  soul,  with  few  objects  of  Art  in  its  environment,  and  dri- 
ven inward,  rather  than  invited  outward,  for  occupation.  This 
deep  mystery  of  ever- flowing  Time ;  <  bringing  forth,'  and  as  the 
Ancients  wisely  fabled,  *  devouring'  what  it  has  brought  forth ; 
rushing  on,  on,  in  us,  yet  above  us,  all  uncontrollable  by  us ; 
and  under  it,  dimly  visible  athwart  it,  the  bottomless  Eternal  ;— 
this  is,  indeed,  what  we  may  call  the  primary  idea  of  Poetry ; 
the  first  that  introduces  itself  into  the  poetic  mind.    As  here : 

<  The  bee  shall  seek  to  settle  on  his  band, 

But  from  the  vacant  bench  baste  to  the  moor, 

Mourning  the  last  of  England's  liigh-sonrd  Poor, 

And  bid  the  monntaint  weep  for  Enoch  Wray. 

And  for  themselves, — albeit  of  things  that  last 

Unalter'd  most ;  for  tbey  ahall  pass  away 

Like  Enoch,  though  their  iron  roots  seem  fast, 

Bound  to  the  eternal  fatnre  at  the  past : 

The  Patriarch  died  ;  and  they  shall  be  no  more  I 

Yes,  and  the  sailless  worlds,  which  navigate 

The  unutterable  Deep  that  hath  no  shore. 

Will  lose  their  starrv  splendour  soon  or  late, 

Like  tapers,  quench  d  by  Him,  whose  will  is  fate  I 

Yes,  and  the  Angel  of  Eternity, 

Who  numbers  worlds  and  writes  their  names  in  light/  - 

One  day,  O  Earth,  will  look  in  vain  for  thee. 

And  start  and  stop  in  his  unerring  flight, 

And  with  bis  wings  of  sorrow  and  afiright, 

Veil  bis  impassion'd  brow  and  heavenly  tears  I' 

And  not  the  first  idea  only,  but  the  greatest,  properly  the  parent 
of  all  others.    For  if  it  can  rise  in  the  remotest  ages,  tn  the 
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mdeet  0tat6t  of  ooUare«  whereyer  an  <  iDtpired  thinker'  happent 
to  exist,  it  oonnecte  ittoelf  still  with  all  great  things ;  with  the 
higbest  results  of  new  Philosophy,  as  of  primeyal  Theology ; 
and  for  the  Poet,  in  particular,  is  as  the  life-element  wherein 
alone  his  conceptions  can  take  poetic  form,  and  the  whole  world 
become  miracnloos  and  magical. 

*  We  are  such  stuff 
As  Dreamt  are  made  on ;  and  oar  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  Sleep  I' 

Figure  that,  believe  that,  O  Reader;  then  say  whether  the 
Arabian  Tales  seem  wonderful ! — ^  Rounded  with  a  sleep  {mii 


Scklqf  umgeben) 
<  whole  yolumes  in  me/ 

To  turn  now  on  our  worthy  Rhymer,  who  has  brought  us  so 
much,  and  stingily  insist  on  his  errors  and  shortcomiogs,  were 
no  hones^  procedure.  We  had  the  whole  poetical  encyclopsedia 
to  draw  upon,  and  say  commodiously,  Such  and  such  an  item  is 
nU  here ;  of  which  encyclopaedia  the  highest  genius  can  fill  but 
a  portion.  With  much  merit,  far  from  common  in  his  time,  be 
is  not  without  something  of  the  faults  of  his  time.  We  praised 
him  for  originality ;  yet  is  there  a  certain  remainder  of  imita- 
tion in  him;  a  tang  of  the  Circulating  Libraries,  as  in  Sancho's 
wine,  with  its  key  and  thong,  there  was  a  tang  of  iron  and  lea* 
ther.  To  be  reminded  of  Crabbe,  with  his  truthful  severity  of 
style,  in  such  a  place,  we  (»nnot  object ;  but  what  if  there  were 
a  slight  bravura  dash  of  the  fair  tuneful  Hemans  ?  Still  more, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  Byron,  and  his  fierce  vociferous  mouth- 
ings,  whether  *  passionate,'  or  not  passionate  and  only  theatri- 
cs!? King  Cambyses'  vein  is,  after  all,  but  a  worthless  one ;  no 
vein  for  a  wise  man.  Strength,  if  that  be  the  thing  aimed  at, 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  spasms,  but  in  stout  bearing  of  bur- 
dens. Our  Author  says,  <  It  is  too  bad  to  exalt  into  a  hero  the 
<^c6xeomb  who  WouU  have  gone  into  hysterics  if  a  tidlor  had 
« laughed  at  him.'  Walk  not  in  his  footsteps,  then,  we  say,  whe- 
ther as  hero  or  as  singer;  repent  a  little,  for  example,  over 
somewhat  in  that  fuliginous,  blue-flaming,  pitch-and-sulphur 
^  Dfeam  of  Enoch  Wray,'  and  write  the  next  otherwise. 

We  mean  no  imitation  in  a  bad  palpable  sense;  only  that 
there  is  a  tone  of  such  occasionally  audible ;  which  ought  to  be 
removed ;— ^>f  which,  in  any  case,  we  make  not  much.  Imita* 
tion  is  a  leaning  on  something  foreign ;  incompleteness  of  indi- 
vidual developement,  defect  oif  free  utterance.  From  the  same 
source,  spring  most  of  our  Author's  faults ;  in  particular,  his 
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worst,  which  after  all  is  intrinsically  a  defect  of  manner.  He 
has  little  or  no  Humour.  Without  Humour  of  character  he 
cannot  well  be ;  but  it  has  not  yet  got  to  utterance.  Thus,  where 
he  has  mean  things  to  deal  with,  he  knows  not  how  to  dmJ  with 
them ;  oftenest  deals  with  them  more  or  less  meanly.  In  his 
vituperative  prose  Notes,  he  seems  embarrassed;  and  but  ill 
hides  his  embarrassment,  under  an  air  of  predetermined  sar- 
casm, of  knowing  briskness,  almost  of  vulgar  pertness.  He  says, 
he  cannot  help  it;  he  is  poor,  hard- worked,  and  ^  soot  is  soot.' 
True,  indeed;  yet  there  is  no  connexion  between  Poverty  and 
Discourtesy ;  which  latter  originates  in  Dulness  alone.  Cour- 
tesy is  the  due  of  Man  to  Man  ;  not  of  suit  of  clothes  to  suit  of 
clothes.  He  who  could  master  so  many  things,  and  make  even 
Corn- Laws  rhyme,  we  require  of  him  this  farther  thing, — a  bear- 
ing worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  order  he  belongs  to, — the 
highest  and  most  ancient  of  all  orders,  that  of  Manhood.  A 
pert  snappish  ness  is  no  manner  for  a  brave  man ;  and  then  the 
manner  so  soon  influences  the  matter ;  a  far  worse  result.  Let 
him  speak  wise  things,  and  speak  them  wisely ;  which  latter 
may  be  done  in  many  dialects,  grave  and  gay,  only  in  the  snap- 
pish seldom  or  never. 

The  truth  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  is  still 
much  lying  in  him  to  be  developed ;  the  hope  of  which  develope- 
ment  it  were  rather  sad  to  abandon.  Why,. for  example,  should 
not  his  view  of  the  world,  his  knowledge  of  what  is  and  has 
been  in  the  world,  indefinitely  extend  itself?  Were  he  merely 
the  *  uneducated  Poet,'  we  should  say,  he  had  read  largely ;  as 
he  is  not  such,  we  say.  Read  still  more,  much  more  largely. 
Books  enough  there  are  in  England,  and  of  quite  another  weight 
and  worth  than  that  circulating-library  sort;  may  be  pro- 
cured too,  may  be  read,  even  by  a  hard-worked  man ;  for  what 
man  (either  in  Grod's  service  or  the  Devil's,  as  himself  chooses 
it)  is  not  hard-worked  ?  But  here  again,  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way.  True,  our  friend  is  no  longer  in  his  teens;  yet 
still,  as  would  seem,  in  the  vigour  of  his  years :  we  hope  too 
that  his  mind  is  not  finally  shut  in,  but  of  the  improveable  and 
enlargeable  sort.  If  Alfieri  (also  kept  busy  enough,  with  horse- 
breaking  and  what  not)  learned  Greek  after  he  was  fifty^  why 
is  the  Corn- Law  Rhymer  too  old  to  learn  ? 

However,  be  in  the  future  what  there  may,  our  Rhymer  has 
already  done  what  was  much  more  difficult,  and  better  than 
reading  printed  Books ; — looked  into  the  great  prophetic-mana- 
script  Book  of  Existence,  and  read  little  passages  tnere.  Here, 
for  example^  is  a  sentence  tolerably  spelled : 
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<  Wbere  toils  the  Mill  by  ancient  woods  embraced, 
Hark,  how  the  cold  steel  screams  in  hissing  fire  ! 
Blind  £noch  sees  the  Grinder's  wheel  no  more, 
Couch'd  beneath  rocks  and  forests,  that  admire 
Their  beaoty  in  the  waters,  ere  they  roar 
Dash*d  in  white  foam  the  swift  circumference  o'er. 
There  draws  the  Grinder  his  laborious  breath  ; 
There  coughing  at  his  deadly  trade  he  bends : 
Bom  to  die  young,  he  fears  nor  man  nor  death ; 
Scorning  the  future,  what  he  earns  he  spends ; 

<  Debauch  and  riot  are  hb  bosom  friends/ 
Behold  his  failings  I  Hath  he  yirtues  too  ? 
He  is  no  Pauper,  blackguard  though  he  be : 
Full  well  he  knows  what  minds  combined  can  do, 
Full  well  maintains  his  birthright :  he  is  free, 
Andy  frown  for  frown,  ontstares  monopoly. 

Yet  Abraham  and  Elliot  both  in  yain 

Bid  science  on  his  cheek  prolong  the  bloom : 

He  wild  not  liye  I  He  seems  in  haste  to  gain 

The  midiitnrb'd  asylum  of  the  tomb, 

And,  old  at  two-and- thirty,  meets  his  doom  I' 

Or  this,  <  of  Jemi  the  rogae  avowed, 

*  Whose  trade  is  Poaching  I  Honest  Jem  works  not. 
Begs  not,  but  tbriyes  by  plundering  beggars  here. 
Wue  as  a  lord,  and  quite  as  good  a  shot, 
He,  like  his  betters,  liyes  in  hate  and  fear. 
And  feeds  on  partridge  because  bread  is  dear. 
Sire  of  six  sons  apprenticed  to  the  jail, 
He  prowls  in  arms,  the  Tory  of  the  night ; 
Witn  them  he  shares  his  battles  and  his  ale. 
With  him  they  feel  the  majesty  of  might. 
No  Despot  better  knows  that  Power  is  Right. 
Mark  his  nnpaidbh  sneer,  his  lordly  frown ; 
Hark  how  he  calls  the  beadle  and  flunky  liars ; 
See  how  magnificently  he  breaks  down 
His  neighbour's  fence,  if  so  his  will  requires, 
And  how  his  struttle  emulates  the  squire's  I' 

<  Jem  rises  with  the  Moon ;  but  when  she  sinks. 
Homeward  with  sack-like  pockets,  and  quick  heeb. 
Hungry  as  boroughmongering  gow),  he  slinks. 

He  reads  not,  writes  not,  thinks  not ;  scarcely  feek  ;* 
Steals  all  he  gets ;  seryes  Hell  with  all  he  steals  I 

It  is  rostie,  mde  exbtence;  barren  moors,  with  the  smoke  of 
Forges  rising  over  the  waste  expanse.  Alas,  no  Arcadia ;  but  the 
actcud  dwelling*p1ace  of  actuu  toil-grimed  sons  of  Tubalcain : 
yet  are  there  blossoms  and  the  wild  natural  fragrance  of  gorse 
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and  broom ;  yet  has  the  Crafteman  pauses  in  his  toil ;  the  Crafts- 
man too  has  an  inheritance  in  Earth ;  and  even  in  Heaven. 

<  Light  I  All  is  not  cormpty  for  thoa  art  porsy 
Unchanged  and  changeless.    Though  frail  man  b  rile, 
Thou  look*8t  on  htm,  serene,  sublime,  secure, 
Yet,  like  thy  Father,  with  a  pitying  smile. 
Even  on  this  wintry  day,  as  marble  cold, 
Angels  might  quit  their  home  to  risit  thee. 
And  match  theirplumage  with  thy  mantle  roll'd 
Beneath  6od*s  Throne,  o*er  billows  of  a  sea 
Whose  isles  are  Worlds,  whose  bounds  Infinity. 
Why  then  is  Enoch  absent  from  my  side  ? 
I  miss  the  rustle  of  his  silver  hair ; 
A  guide  no  more,  I  seem  to  want  a  guide, 
While  Enoch  journeys  to  the  house  of  prayer ; 
Ah,  ne'er  came  Sabbath-day  but  he  was  th^  1 
Lo,  how,  like  him,  erect  and  strong,  tho'  grey, 
Yon  village  tower  time-touch'd  to  God  iqipeals  I 
And  hark  I  the  chimes  of  morning  die  away : 
Hark  I  to  the  heart  the  solemn  sweetness  steals. 
Like  the  heart's  voice,  unfelt  by  none  who  feels 
That  God  is  Love,  that  Man  is  living  Dust ; 
Unfelt  by  none  whom  ties  of  brotherhood 
Link  to  nis  kind ;  by  none  who  puts  bis  trust 
In  nought  of  Earth  that  hath  survived  the  flood, 
Save  those  mute  charities,  by  which  the  ffood 
Strengthen  poor  worms,  and  serve  their  Maker  best. 

^  Hail  Sabbath !  Day  of  mercy,  peace,  and  rest ! 
Thou  o'er  loud  cities  throw'st  a  noiseless  spell, 
The  hammer  there,  the  wheel,  the  saw  molest 
Pale  Thought  no  more :  o'er  Trade's  contentious  hell 
Meek  Quiet  spreads  her  winfi;s  invisible. 
And  when  thou  com'st,  less  silent  are  the  fields. 
Thro'  whose  sweet  paths  the  toil-freed  townsman  steals. 
To  him  the  very  air  a  banquet  yields. 
Envious  he  watches  the  poised  hawk  that  wheels 
His  flight  on  chainless  winds.    Each  cloud  reveals 
A  paradise  of  beauty  to  his  eye.    ' 
His  little  Boys  are  with  him,  seeking  flowers. 
Or  chasing  the  too- venturous  gilded  fly. 
So  by  the  daisy's  side  he  spends  the  hours, 
Renewing  friendship  with  the  budding  bowers : 
And  while  might,  beautVi  good  without  aUoy, 
Are  mirror'd  in  his  children*s  happy  eyes,^- 
In  His  great  Temple  oflering  thankful  joy 
To  Him,  the  infinitely  Great  and  Wise, 
With  soul  attuned  to  Nature's  harmonies. 
Serene  and  cheerful  as  a  sporting  child,— 
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heart  refoMt  to  bdiere  that  mtn 
Conld  tarn  into  a  hell  the  bloominr  wild, 
The  blitsfol  ooantry  where  hig  chiMhood  ran 
A  race  with  infant  riyers^  ere  began— 

— ^  King-hombling'  bread-tax,  ^  blind  Misrale,'  and  enough 
else. 

And  80  onr  Corn-Law  Rhymer  \Xaj%  hie  part  In  this  wise, 
does  he  indite  and  act  his  Drama  of  Life,  which  for  him  is  all 
too  Domestic-Tragical.    It  is  smd,  <  the  good  actor  soon  makes 

<  OS  forget  the  bad  theatre,  were  it  bat  a  bam ;  while,  again, 

<  nothing  renders  so  apparent  the  badness  of  the  bad  actor 
*  as  a  theatre  of  peculiar  excellence/  How  much  more  in  a 
theatre  and  drama  such  as  these  of  Life  itself !  One  other  item, 
however,  we  must  note  in  that  ill-decorated  Sheffield  theatre : 
the  back-scene  and  bottom-decoration  of  it  all ;  which  is  no 
other  than  a  Workhouse.  Alas,  the  Workhoose  is  the  bourne 
whither  all  these  actors  and  workers  are  bound ;  whence  none 
that  has  once  passed  it  returns  !  A  bodeful  sound,  like  the  rustle 
of  approaching  world-devouring  tornadoes,  quivers  through 
their  whole  existence ;  and  the  voice  of  it  is,  Pauperism !  The 
thanksgiving  they  offer  up  to  Heaven  is,  that  they  are  not  yet 
Paupers ;  the  earnest  cry  of  their  prayer  is,  that  *  God  would 
'  shield  diem  from  the  bitterness  of  Parish  Pay.' 

Monmfal  enough,  that  a  white  European  Man  must  pray 
wistfully  for  what  the  horse  he  drives  is  sure  of, — That  the 
strain  of  his  whole  faculties  may  not  fail  to  earn  him  food  and 
lodging.  Mournful  that  a  gallant  manlv  spirit,  with  an  eye  to 
discern  the  world,  a  heart  to  reverence  it,  a  hand  cunning  and 
willing  to  labour  in  it,  must  be  haunted  with  snch  a  fear.  The 
grim  end  of  it  all.  Beggary !  A  soul  loathing,  what  true  souls 
ever  loathe.  Dependence,  help  from  the  unworthy  to  help ;  yet 
sucked  into  the]  world-whirlpoo1,-^able  to  do  no  other :  the 
highest  in  man's'  heart  struffgling  vainly  andnst  the  lowest  in 
man's  destiny  !  In  good  tmth^  if  many  a  sickly  and  sulky  Byron, 
or  Byronlet,  glooming  over  the  woes  of  existence,  and  how  un- 
worthy Gknl's  Universe  is  to  have  so  distinguished  a  resident, 
could  transport  himself  into  the  patched  coat  and  sooty  apron  of 
a  Sheffield  Blacksmith,  made  with  as  strange  faculties  and  feel- 
ings at  he,  made  by  God  Almighty  all  one  as  he  was, — it  would 
throw  a  light  on  much  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  is  it  not  frightful  as  well  as  mournful  to  consider 
how  the  wide-spread  evil  is  spreading  wider  and  wider  ?  Most 
persons,  who  have  had  eyes  to  look  with,  may  have  verified,  in 
their  own  circle,  the  statement  of  this  Sheffield  Eye-witness, 
and  *  from  their  own  knowledge  and  observation  fearlessly  de- 
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<  dare  that  the  little  master^man u fact urer,*  that  the  working- 
man  generally,  Ms  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  he  was  in 

<  twenty-five  years  ago.'  Unhappily,  the  fact  is  too  plain ;  the 
reason  and  scientific  necessity  of  it  is  too  plain.  In  this  state 
of  things,  every  new  man  is  a  new  misfortune;  every  new- 
market  a  new  complexity ;  the  chapter  of  chances  grows  ever 
more  incalculable ;  the  hungry  gamiesters  (whose  stake  is  their 
life)  are  ever  increasing  in  numbers ;  the  world-movement  rolls 
on :  by  what  method  shall  the  weak  9nd  help*needing,  who  has 
none  to  help  him,  withstand  it  ?  Alas,  how  nuiny  brave  hearts, 
ground  to  pieces  in  that  unequal  battle,  have  already  sunk;  in 
every  sinking  heart,  a  Tragedy,  less  famous  than  that  of  the  Sons 
of  Atreus ;  wherein,  however,  if  no  *  kingly  house,'  yet  a  naanly 
house,  went  to  the  dust,  and  a  whole  manly  ^  lineage  was  swept 
*  away.'  Must  it  grow  worse  and  worse  'till  the  last  brave  heart 
is  broken  in  England ;  and  this  same  *  brave  Peasantry'  has 
become  a  kennel  of  wild-howling  ravenous  Paupers?  God  be 
thanked  !  There  is  some  feeble  shadow  of  hopes  that  the  change 
may  have  begun  while  it  was  yet  time.  You  may  lift  the  pres- 
sure from  the  free  man's  shoulders,  and  bid  him  go  forth  rejoi- 
cing ;  but  lift  the  slave's  burden,  he  will  only  wallow  the  more 
composedly  in  his  sloth :  a  nation  of  d^^aded  men  cannot  be 
raised  up,  except  by  what  we  rightly  name  a  miracle. 

Under  which  point  of  view  also,  these  little  Volumes,  indica- 
ting such  a  character  in  such  a  place,  are  not  without  signi- 
ficance. One  faint  symptom  perhaps  that  clearness  will  return, 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  return.  It  is  as  if  from  that 
Gehenna  of  Manufacturing  Radicalism,  from  amid  its  loud  roar- 
ing and  cursing,  whereby  nothing  became  feasible,  nothing 
knowable,  except  this  only,  that  misery  and  malady  existed  there^ 
we  heard  now  some  manful  tone  of  reason  and  determination, 
wherein  alone  can  there  be  profit,  or  promise  of  deliverance.  In 
this  Corn-Law  Rhymer  we  seem  to  trace  something  of  the  antique 
spirit;  a  spirit  which  had  long  become  invisible  among  our 
working  as  among  other  classes ;  which  here,  perhaps  almost  for 
the  first  time,  reveals  itself  in  an  altogether  modern  political  ves- 
ture. ^  The  Pariahs  of  the  Isle  of  Woe,'  as  he  passionately  names 
them,  are  no  longer  Pariahs  if  they  have  become  Men.  Here  is 
one  man  of  their  tribe ;  in  several  respects  a  true  man ;  who  has 
abjured  Hypocrisy  and  Servility,  yet  not  therewith  trodden  Reli- 
gion and  Loyalty  under  foot;  not  without  justness  of  insight, 
devoutness,  peaceable  heroism  of  resolve;  who,  in  all  circum- 
stances, even  in  these  strange  ones,  will  be  found  quitting  him- 
self like  a  man.  One  such  that  has  found  a  voice :  who  knows 
how  many  mute  but  not  inactive  brethren  he  may  have  in  hi$  own 
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and  in  all  other  ranks  ?  Seven  tboasand  that  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal !  These  are  the  men,  wheresoever  found,  who 
are  to  stand  forth  in  England's  evil  day,  on  whom  the  hope  of 
England  rests.  For  it  has  been  often  said,  and  mast  often  be 
said  again,  that  all  Reform  except  a  moral  one  will  prove  un- 
availing. Political  Reform,  pressingly  enough  wanted,  can  in- 
deed root  out  the  weeds  (gross  deep-fixed  lazy  dock-weeds, 
poisonous  obscene  hemlocks,  ineffectual  spurry  in  abundance ); 
but  it  leaves  the  ground  empty^ — ready  either  for  noble  fruits,  or 
for  new  worse  tares !  And  how  else  is  a  Moral  Reform  to  be 
looked  for  but  in  this  way,  that  more  and  more  Good  Men  are, 
by  a  bountiful  Providence,  sent  hither  to  disseminate  Goodness ; 
literally  to  sow  it,  as  in  seeds  shaken  abroad  by  the  living  tree  ? 
For  such,  in  all  ages  and  places,  is  the  nature  of  a  Good  Man ; 
he  is  ever  a  mystic  creative  centre  of  Goodness;  his  influence,  if 
we  consider  it,  is  not  to  be  measured ;  for  his  works  do  not  die, 
but  being  of  Eternity,  are  eternal ;  and  in  new  transformation, 
and  ever-wider  diffusion,  endure,  living  and  life-giving.  Thou 
who  exclaimest  over  the  horrors  and  baseness  of  the  Time,  and 
how  Diogenes  would  now  need  two  lanterns  in  daylight,  think  of 
this ;  over  the  Time  thou  hast  no  power ;  to  redeem  a  World  sunk 
in  dishonesty  has  not  been  given  thee ;  solely  over  one  man  there* 
in  thou  hast  a  quite  absolute  uncontrollable  power ;  him  redeem^ 
him  make  honest ;  it  will  be  something,  it  will  be  much,  and  thy 
life  and  labour  not  in  vain. 

We  have  given  no  epitomized  absti'act  of  these  little  Books^ 
such  as  is  the  Reviewer's  wont :  we  would  gladly  persuade  many  a 
reader,  high  and  low,  who  takes  interest  not  in  rhyme  only,  but 
in  reason,  and  the  condition  of  his  fellow-man,  to  purchase  and 
peruse  them  for  himself.  It  is  proof  of  an  innate  love  of  worth, 
and  how  willingly  the  Public,  did  not  thousand-voiced  Puffery 
so  confuse  it,  would  have  to  do  with  substances,  and  not  with 
deceptive  shadows,  that  these  Volumes  carry  <  Third  Edition' 
marked  on  them, — on  all  of  them  but  the  newest,  whose  fate 
with  the  reading  world  we  yet  know  not;  which,  however, 
seems  to  deserve  not  worse  but  better  than  either  of  its  fore* 
runners.  • 

Nay,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  in  this  humble  chant  of  the  ViUagt 
Patriarch  might  be  traced  rudiments  of  a  truly  great  idea ;  great 
though  all  undeveloped.  The  Rhapsody  of  <  Enoch  Wray'  is,  in 
its  nature,  and  unconscious  tendency.  Epic ;  a  whole  world  lies 
shadowed  in  it.  What  we  might  call  an  inarticulate,  half-aud- 
ible Epic  !  The  main  figure  is  a  blind  aged  man  ;  himself  a  ruin, 
and  encircled  with  the  ruin  of  a  whole  Era.  Sad  and  great  docs 
that  image  of  a  universal  Dissolution  hover  visible  as  a  pr    * 
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background.  Good  old  Enoch  I  He  eoold  do  so  macb,  was  so 
wise,  80  valiant  No  Ilion  bad  he  destroyed ;  yet  somewhat  he 
bad  built  up :  where  the  Mill  stands  noisy  by  its  cataract,  oia- 
king  com  into  bread  for  men,  it  was  Enoch  that  reared  it,  and 
made  the  rude  rocks  send  it  water;  where  the  mountain  Torrent 
now  boils  in  vain,  and  ii  mere  passing  music  to  the  traveller,  it 
was  Enoch's  cunning  that  spanned  it  with  that  strong  Arch, 
grim,  time-defying.  Where  Enoch's  hand  or  mind  hiu  been. 
Disorder  has  become  Order ;  Chaos  has  receded  some  little  hand- 
breadth  ;  must  give  up  some  new  handbreadth  of  his  realm* 
Enoch  too  has  seen  hit  followers  iall  round  him  (by  stress  of 
hardship,  and  the  arrows  of  the  gods),  has  performed  funeral 
games  for  them,  and  raised  sandstone  memorials,  and  carved  his 
Abiit  ad  Plures  thereon,  with  his  own  hand.  The  living  chn^ 
nicle  and  epitome  of  a  whole  century ;  when  he  departs,  a  whole 
century  will  become  dead,  lustorical. 

Rudiments  of  an  Epic,  we  say ;  and  of  the  true  Epic  of  our 
Time> — were  the  genius  but  arrived  that  could  sing  it !  Not 
<  Arms  and  the  Man ;'  <  Tools  and  the  Man,'  that  were  now  our 
Epic  What  indeed  are  Tools,  from  the  Hammer  and  Plummet 
of  Enoch  Wray  to  this  Pen  we  now  write  with,  but  Arm% 
wherewith  to  do  battle  against  Unreason  without  or  within,  and 
smite  in  pieces  not  miserable  fellow  men,  but  the  Arch  Enemy 
that  makes  us  all  miserable;  henceforth  the  only  legitimate 
battle ! 

Which  Epic,  as  we  granted,  is  here  altogether  imperfectly 
sung ;  scarcely  a  few  notes  thereof  brought  freely  out ;  never- 
theless with  indication,  with  prediction  that  it  will  be  sun^. 
Such  is  the  purport  and  merit  of  the  Village  Patriarch;  it 
struggles  towards  a  noble  utterance,  which  however  it  can  no- 
wise find.  Old  Enoch  is  from  the  first,  speechless,  heard  of 
rather  than  heard  or  seen ;  at  best,  mute,  motionless  like  a  stone- 
pillar  of  his  own  carving.  Indeed,  to  find  fit  utterance  for  such 
meaning  as  lies  struggling  here  is  a  problem,  to  which  the 
highest  poetic  minds  may  long  be  content  to  accomplish  onlv 
approximate  solutions.  Meanwhile,  our  honest  Rhvmer,  with 
no  guide  but  the  instinct  of  a  clear  natural  talent,  has  created 
and  adjusted  somewhat,  not  without  vitality  of  union ;  has 
avoided  somewhat,  the  road  to  which  lay  open  enough*  His 
Vilhge  Pairiarchj  for  example,  though  of  an  elegiac  strain,  is 
not  wholly  lachrymose,  not  without  touches  of  rugged  gayety ; — 
b  like  Life  itself,  with  tears  and  toil,  with  laughter  and  rude 
play,  such  as  metaJlurgic  Yorkshire  sees  it ; — in  which  sensO)  that 
wondrous  Courtship  of  the  sharp- tempered,  oft- widowed  Alice 
^^'^'^n  may  pass,  questionable,  yet  with  a  certain  air  of  soot- 
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stained  gennioeiMBs.  And  so  has,  not  a  Piotare,  indeed,  yet  a 
sort  of  genial  Stndy  or.  Cartoon  come  together  for  him ;  and 
may  endure  there,  after  some  flary  oil-daabings,  which  we  have 
•een  framed  with  gilding,  and  hong  up  in  proud  galleries,  have 
beeome  rags  and  rublnsh. 

To  one  elaas  of  readers  especially,  such  Books  as  these  ought 
to  be  interesting ; — to  the  highest,  that  is  to  say,  the  richest  claiss. 
Among  our  Aristocracy,  there  are  men,  we  trust  there  are  many 
meUf  who  feel  that  they  also  are  workmen,  born  to  toil,  ever  in 
tlmr  great  Taskmaster's  eye,  faithfully  with  heart  and  head  for 
thoee  that  with  heart  and  hand  do,  under  the  same  great  Task- 
master, toil  for  them ;— who  have  even  this  noblest  and  hardest 
wwk  set  before  them — ^To  deliver  out  of  that  Egyptian  bond- 
age to  Wretchedness,  and  Ignorance,  and  Sin,  the  hardhanded 
millions,  of  whom  tliis  hardlumded,  earnest  witness,  and  writer, 
is  here  representative.  To  such  men  his  writing  will  be  as  aDocn- 
ment,  which  they  will  lovingly  interpret :  what  is  dark  and  ex- 
asperaled  and  acrid,  in  their  humble  Brother,  they  for  themselves 
wul  enlighten  and  sweeten ;  taking  thankfully  what  is  the  real 
porport  of  hb  message,  and  laying  it  earnestly  to  heart.  Might 
an  mstruetive  relation,  and  interchange  between  High  and  LoWf 
at  length  ground  itself,  and  mcnre  and  more  perfect  itself;  to  the 
nnepeakaUe  profit  of  dl  parties ;  for  if  all  parties  are  to  love  and 
kelp  one  another,  the  first  step  towards  this,  is  that  all  thorouglw 
ly  understand  one  another.  To  such  rich  men  an  authentic 
meesigs  from  the  hearts  of  poor  men,  from  the  heart  of  one  poor 
nmn,  will  be  welcome. 

To  another  class  of  our  Aristocracy,  again,  who  unhi^ppilv 
feel  rather  that  they  are  not  workmen ;  and  profess  not  so  much 
to  bear  any  burden,  as  to  be  themselves,  with  utmost  attainable 
steatUmMB,  and  if  possible,  ffrac^fidmssj  borne,— -such  a  phenome- 
Boo  as  this  of  the  Sheffield  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  with  a  Manchee- 
tar  Detrosier,  and  much  else^  pointing  the  same  way,  ^dll  be 
quite  nnwdoome;  indeed,  to  the  dearer-sighted,  astonishing 
and  alarming.  It  indicates  that  they  find  themselves,  as  Napo- 
laon  was  wont  to  say,  <  in  a  new  position ;' — a  position  wonderful 
enough ;  of  extreme  singularity ;  to  which,  in  the  whole  course 
•f  History,  there  is  perhiqis  but  one  case  in  some  measure  parallel* 
The  case  alluded  to  stands  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  s 
the  case  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor.  Truly,  if  we  eenttder  it, 
there  are  isw  paasi^^  more  notable  and  pr^pnant  in  their  way, 
than  this  of  Balaam.  The  Midianitish  Soothsayer  (Truth-epeaker» 
or  as  we  should  now  say,  Counsel-giver  and  Senator)  is  journey- 
ing forth,  as  he  has  from  of  old  quite  prosperously  done^  in  the 
way  of  his  vocation;  not  so  much  to  <  curse  the  peo{4e  of  the  Lord/ 
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as  to  earn  for  himself  a  comfortable  penny  by  sach  means  as  are 
possible  and  expedient ;  something,  it  is  hoped,  midway  between 
cursing  and  blessing ;  which  shall  not,  except  in  case  of  necessity^ 
be  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  or  anything  so  much  as  a  Nothing 
that  will  look  like  a  Something  and  bring  wages  in.  For  the  man 
is  not  dishonest ;  far  from  it :  still  less  is  he  honest ;  but  above  all 
things,  he  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  respectable.  Did  calumny 
ever  dare  to  fasten  itself  on  the  fair  fame  of  Balaam  ?  In  his  whole 
walk  and  conversation,  has  he  not  shown  consistency  enough  ; 
ever  doing  and  speaking  the  thing  that  was  decent;  with  proper 
spirit,  maintaining  his  status :  so  that  friend  and  opponent  must 
often  compliment  him,  and  defy  the  spiteful  world  to  sav,  Herein 
art  thou  a  Knave  ?  And  now  as  he  ji^  along,  in  official  comfort, 
with  brave  official  retinue,  his  heart  filled  widi  good  things,  his 
head  with  schemes  for  the  suppression  of  Vice,  and  die  Cause  of 
civil  and  religious  Liberty  all  over  the  world ; — consider  what  a 
spasm,  and  life-clutching,  ice-taloned  pang,  must  have  shot 
through  the  brain  and  pericardium  of  Balaam,  when  his  Ass  not 
only  on  the  sudden  stood  stock-still,  defying  spur  and  cudgel, 
but — began  to  talk,  and  that  in  a  reasonable  manner  !  Did  not  his 
face,  elongating,  collapse,  and  tremor  occupy  his  joints  ?  For 
the  thin  crust  of  Respectability  has  cracked  asunder ;  and  a  bot- 
tomless preternatural  Inane  yawns  under  him  instead.*  Farewell, 
a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness !  the  spirit-stirring  Vote,  the 
ear-piercing  Hear ;  the  big  Speech  that  makes  ambition  virtue ; 
soft  Palm-ereasine  first  of  raptures,  and  Cheers  that  emulate 
sphere-music :  Balaam's  occupation's  gone  !— 

As  for  our  stout  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  what  can  we  say  by  way 
of  valediction  but  this, — Well  done;  come  anin,  doing  better? 
Advices  enough  there  were ;  but  all  lie  included  under  one, — To 
keep  his  eyes  open,  and  do  honestly  whatsoever  his  hand  shall 
find  to  do.  We  have  praised  him  for  sincerity ;  let  him  become 
more  and  more  sincere ;  casting  out  all  remnants  of  Hearsay, 
Imitation,  ephemeral  Speculation;  resolutely  *  clearing  his  mind 
of  Cant.'  We  advised  a  wider  course  of  reading :  would  he  for- 
give us  if  we  now  suggested  the  question.  Whether  Rhyme  is  the 
only  dialect  he  can  write  in ;  whether  Rhyme  is,  after  aJI,  the  na- 
tural or  fittest  dialect  for  him  ?  In  good  Prose,  which  differs 
inconceivably  from  bad  Prose,  what  may  not  be  written,  what 
may  not  be  read ;  from  a  Waverley  Novel,  to  an  Arabic  Koran, 
to  an  English  Bible  !  Rhyme  has  plain  advantages ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  often  purchased  too  dear.  If  the  inward  Thought  can 
speak  itself,  and  not  sing  itself,  let  it,  especially  in  these  Qoite  un- 
musical days,  do  the  former.  In  any  case,  if  the  inward  Thought 
do  not  sing  itself,  that  singing  of  the  outward  Phrase  is  a  tim- 
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ber-toned,  false  matter  we  coald  well  dispense  with.  Will  our 
Rhymer  consider  himself,  then ;  and  decide  for  what  is  actually 
best.  Rhyme,  up  to  this  hour,  never  seems  altogether  obedient 
to  him ;  and  disobedient  Rhyme, — -who  would  ride  on  it  that  had 
onoe  learned  walking? 

He  takes  amiss  that  some  friends  have  admonished  him  to 
quit  Politics :  we  will  not  repeat  that  admonition.    Let  him,  on 
this  as  on  all  other  matters,  take  solemn  counsel  with  his  own 
Socrates'-Demon ;  such  as  dwells  in  every  mortal ;  such  as  he 
is  a  happy  mortal  who  can  hear  the  voice  of,  follow  the  behests  of, 
like  an  unalterable   law.     At  the  same  time,  we  could  truly 
wish  to  see  such  a  mind  as  his  engaged  rather  in  considering 
what,  in  his  own  sphere,  could  be  done,  than  what,  in  his  own  or 
other  spheres,  ought  to  be  destroyed  ;  rather  in  producing  or  pre- 
serving the  True,  than  in  mangling  and  slashing  asunder  the 
False.     Let  him  be  at  ease :  the  False  is  already  dead,  or  lives 
only  with  a  mock  life.     The  death-sentence  of  the  False  was  of 
old,  from  the  first  banning  of  it,  written  in  Heaven ;  and  is 
now  proclwned  in  the  Earth,   and  read  aloud  at  all  market- 
crosses  ;  nor  are  innumerable  volunteer  tipstaves  and  headsmen 
wanting  to  execute  the  same :  for  which  needful  service  men  in- 
ferior to  him  may  suffice.     Why  should  the  heart  of  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer  be  troubled  ?     Spite  of  *  Bread-tax,'  he  and  his 
brave  children,  who  will  emulate  their  sire,  have  yet  bread ;  the 
Workhouse,  as  we  rejoice  to  fancy,  has  receded  into  the  safe 
distance;  and  is  now  quite  shut  out  from  his  poeUc  pleasure- 
ground.      Why    should    he    afflict  himself  with    devices    of 
*  Boronghmongering  gowls,'  or  the  rage  of  the  Heathen  imagi^ 
ning  a  vain  thing  ?    This  matter,  which  he  calls  Corn-Law,  will 
not  have  completed  itself,  adjusted  itself  into  clearness,  for  the 
space  of  a  century  or  two :  nay  after  twenty  centuries,  what  will 
there,  or  can  there  be  for  the  son  of  Adam  but  Work,  Work,  two 
hands  quite  JvU  of  Work  !     Meanwhile,  is  not  the  Corn- Law 
Rhymer  already  a  king,  though  a  belligerent  one;  king  of  his 
own  mind  and  faculty ;  and  what  man  in  the  long  run  is  king  of 
more  ?   Not  one  in  the  thousand,  even  among  sceptred  kings,  of 
so  much.     Be  diligent  in  business,   then ;    fervent  in  spirit. 
Above  all  things,  lav  aside  anger,  uncharitableness,  hatred, 
noby  tumult ;  avoid  them,  as  worse  than  Pestilence,  worse  than 
<  Bread-tax'  itself: 

For  it  well  beseeroeth  kings,  all  mortals  it  beseemeth  well, 
To  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  and  await  what  can  betide* 
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Art.  Ill— 1.  Italian  Republics;  or^  the  Origin^  Progrtss^  ami 
Fall  of  Italian  Freedom.  By  J*  C.  L.  Sismonde  de  SismondL 
(Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cydapeedia.)     12mo.     London:  1832. 

2.  Des  Esp6rancts  et  des  Besoins  de  FltaUe.  Par  J.  d  L.  Si»» 
monde  de  SUmondi.     8vo.     Paris:  1832. 

3.  Ih-Scis  Politique  sur  les  derniers  Evenemens  des  Etats  Bomaim. 
8vo.     Paris:  1882. 

THERE  are  eras  of  discovery,  when  books  on  experiosental 
Boienee  require,  like  almanacks,  to  be  re- written  every  year. 
The  sciences  of  theology,  politics,  and  morals  are  more  statioDary. 
But  serious  alterations  in  the  conrse  of  the  currents  of  opinion, 
and  in  the  shifting  of  those  sandbanks  where  dangers  are  aosI 
to  be  apprehended,  frequently  occur  even  on  those  subjects.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  take  fresh  soundings  from  time  to  time  in 
their  case  also,  till  the  accumulated  labours  of  snccessiTe  g«n^ 
rations  renudn  rather  as  materials  for  enquiry,  and  cantieiis 
against  rash  presumption,  than  as  authoritative  instructions  of 
immediate  use.  This  is  true,  too,  even  of  history  itself;  at  least 
of  its  philosophy  and  application ;  of  every  thing  in  it  mere  sig- 
nificant than  a  dry  catalogue  of  facts.  ^acksUme  kaa  truly  <^ 
served,  that  no  individual  historian  can  hope  to  attain  to  all  the 
knowledge  which  a  particular  history,  that  of  England  for  in- 
stance, comprehensively  regarded,  ought  to  contain.  Of  cooiss^ 
no  single  narrative  pretends  to  comprehend  more  than  sobm 
selected  portions  and  partial  views.  What  shall  be  the  sdeeted 
portions — with  what  object  they  shall  be  investigated  and  oomln- 
ned — and  in  what  point  of  view  they  shall  be  presented  and  mcmd* 
Ized  to  the  public,  will  depend  on  the  spirit  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  age ;  for  each  age  in  this  respect  has  its  appropriate  wants, 
and  some  problem  or  other  more  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  European  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  full  of 
consequences  and  of  glory.  We  are  called  on  to  make  good  by 
argument,  and,  where  necessary,  by  arms,  the  claim  of  man,  as 
a  member  of  society,  to  a  distinct  and  vivid  political  existence. 
As  man  in  his  social  state  is  always  moving  backwards  or  for- 
wards, the  abstract  claim  can,  in  the  case  of  no  two  societies, 
be  quite  alike ;  and  important  modifications  of  it  must  in  jmuc- 
tice  constantly  arise.  For  the  right  of  self-government,  whether 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  of  a  people,  is  founded  on  the 
fact,  of  its  being  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  parties.  In  this 
point  of  view  it  can  be  no  fixed  quantity ;  still  less,  when  more 
general  consequences  are  taken  into  consideration.     To  the  ex- 
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tent  that  questions  of  competition  may  unfortunately  ocenr^  the 
exercise  of  the  right,  and  indeed  the  right  itself,  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  paramount  test  of  the  general  happiness  of  maukind. 
£very  schoolboy  politician  is  aware  that  the  principle  of  the  right, 
or  the  necessity  or  any  limits,  were  little  thought  or  by  the  patriots 
of  antiauity  in  their  ravings  after  liberty.  Their  acquaintance 
with  political  history  led  them  no  farther  than  to  see  that  des- 
potic governments  were  the  creatures  of  force,  and  popular  go- 
vernments the  work  of  art ;  and  to  determine  peremptorily,  ^at 
Barbarians  were  born  to  be  slaves, — Greeks  and  Romans  to  be 
free.  However,  when  we  coi^sider  all  that  was  accomplished  for 
homan  nature  by  the  classical  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  even  un- 
der this  terrible  mistake,  it  would  be  a  strange  abuse  of  that 
experience,  to  propose  that  we  should  give  up  the  principle 
in  despair.  The  true  obligation  imposed  by  the  warning  can- 
not be  put  hiffher,  than  a  conscientious  recollection  that  the 
right  (especially  as  it  grows  altogether  out  of  society)  must,  in 
the  character  of  a  personal  right,  be  pre-eminently  a  conditional 
one.  On  the  other  band,  although  the  means  of  happiness, 
which  are  commonly  called  absolute  rights,  may  be  more  uni- 
form and  universal,  nevertheless  those  which  the  institution  of 
society  is  capable  of  affording,  become,  as  they  are  gradually  de- 
veloped and  ascertained,  no  less  positive  and  sacred  than  any 
other.  To  throw  away  happiness  of  any  kind  is  the  worst  sort 
of  suicide.  Man,  therefore,  is  not  merely  entitled  in  point  of 
right,  but  is  bound  in  point  of  duty,  to  strive  to  derive  from  his 
social  just  as  much  as  from  his  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
existence,  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment.  In  this  light,  politi- 
cal rights  exist  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  guarantee,  but  are 
9M>d  in  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  satisfaction 
and  exalted  feelings  which  they  inspire* 

A  political  existenoe  implies  a  body  politic.  A  body  politic 
implies  a  regularly  organized  system  of  society.  Vitalitv  can 
be  breathed  into  it  only  by  a  community  of  interests  and  of  feel- 
ings. Before  it  can  live  and  move  and  have  its  being,  there 
most  be  formed  in  it  the  life-blood  of  public  opinion,  to  circu- 
late through  the  parts,  connect  them  as  a  whole,  and  inspire 
them  with  one  common  character  and  principle  of  action. 
Where  one  or  other  of  these  preliminary  facts  is  wanting,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  population  pulverized  by  Oriental  servitude,  or  in 
that  of  unamalgamating  races,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Holland 
and  of  Belgium,  it  passes  the  power  of  all  legislation  in  the  first 
instance,  or  of  all  diplomacy  in  the  second,  by  artificial  construc- 
tions and  reconstructions,  to  create  a  real  political  life,  or  keep 
together  any  substantial  civil  identity.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
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we  look  at  the  people  of  Poland,  Greece,  and  Italy,  we  find  in 
them  a  spirit  and  a  love  of  country  strong  enough  to  live  through 
ages  of  oppression.     Their  indestructible  nationality  has  defied, 
and  still  defies,  the  intrigues  of  partitioning  cabinets,  and  the  in- 
timidation  of  a  perpetually  suspended  sword.     This  conscioaa- 
ness  of  individuality  and  self-will  is  every  thing  in  man,  whether 
his  value  is  to  be  estimated  singly  or  in  masses.     A  man  who 
does  not  feel  an  independence  of  mind,  purpose,  and  volition,  is 
not  a  man.   A  nation  without  national  will  and  sentiment  is  not 
a  nation.     Its  nominal  personification  can  answer  none  of  the 
conditions  of  a  living  being,  beyond  that  of  keeping  a  precari- 
ous and  degraded  place  upon  the  geography  of  a  map.     Now 
this  sense  of  political  existence,  in  its  humblest  form,  pants  after 
national  independence.     There  must  be  complete  security  that 
the  weight  ofa  foreign  sword  shall  not  be,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, substituted  in  the  place  of  the  general  opinion,  as  far  as  such 
general  opinion  has  been  formed  and  can  be  taken.    For  though 
this  element  is  admirably  elastic  in  its  nature^  and  though  no 
limit  can  be  put  to  its  ultimate  extent,  yet  it  is  only  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  mind,  and  according  to  the  diffusion  of  political 
sympathy  and  knowledge,  that  the  capacity  for  political  exist- 
ence can  in  practice  possibly  dilate  or  act.   The  frame,  therefore, 
of  different  internal  instituUons,  the  amount  of  popular  will 
which  shall  be  let  loose  on  the  machinery  of  anv  particular  sys- 
tem, as  also  the  mode  in  which  public  opinion  shall  be  collected 
and  brought  to  bear,  are  questions  which  involve  a  multitude  of 
local  considerations.     Variances  in  the  laws  and  distribution  of 
property,  in  the  degree  of  general  civilisation  and  habitude  of 
self-discipline,  in  the  thousand  influences,  past  and  present,  of 
history  and  of  fact,  by  which  national  character  is  formed,  will 
constantly  decide  these  questions  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  present  European  pro- 
blem must  assume  and  proceed  upon  the  following  practical 
conclusions :  An  indepenuent  national  existence  becomes  neces- 
sary to  a  people  in  proportion  as  it  has  retained,  or  shall  acquire, 
a  separate  nationality.  The  form  of  internal  government,  pro- 
bably best  adapted  to  a  nation,  will  be  that  to  which  in  spite  of 
unsuccessful  struggles,  of  diplomatic  arrangements,  and  of 
artificial  prejudices,  it  shall  have  shown  itself  most  attached. 
At  all  events,  there  is  room  for  no  possible  argument  in  behalf 
of  institutions  or  dynasties,  under  which  the  governors  have 
been  so  utterly  incapable  of  conciliating  the  affections  or  respect 
of  those  whom  they,  nevertheless,  dare  to  insist  on  governing, 
that  their  authority  is  maintained  only  from  week  to  week,  by 
the  presence,  or  the  terror,  of  auxiliary  arms.     It  is  equally 
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dear,  that  the  procisa  degree  of  liberty,  on  which  partioulai* 
eommnnitiea  are  qualified  to  enter,  is  a  point  which  third  parties 
are  neither  competent  nor  authorized  to  decide.  They  have  no 
materials  for  forming  any  such  scale.  It  mast  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties  principally  concerned.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  sanguine  patriots  may  err  occasionally,  by  con^ 
•alting  their  spirit  rather  than  their  means :  and  by  giving  their 
countrymen  credit  for  greater  patriotism  dian,  as  a  body,  they 
turn  out  to  possess.  However,  this  risk  is  at  once  the  least  and 
the  most  legitimate.  Every  community  is  entitled  to  the  pre- 
sumption, that  it  is  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  that  degree  of 
liberty,  which  its  champions  have  the  ability  and  the  virtue  to 
reclaim  from  out  of  the  old  established  domain  of  domestic  des- 
potism and  misrule.  Yet  strangers  frequently  speak  and  act 
as  if  these  terms  were  not  alone  sufficient  Proud  of  their  own 
immunities,  the  history  of  which  apparently  diey  understand  as 
little  as  they  deserve  them^  they  require  of  others  another^ 
although  a  plainly  irrelevant,  and,  ^alas !  in  many  cases,  an 
alt<^e&er  impossible  condition.  Yet  such  has  been  the  stand- 
ing refHToach  taken  up  agiunst  the  seasonableness  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  constitutions.  According  to  this  objection,  the 
period  at  which  Italy  is  mature  enough  for  a  constitutional 
goyernmentf  or  entitled  to  the  interposition  of  at  least  the 
sympathy  of  intelligent  Europe  in  its  behalf,  seems  not  to 
have  yet  arrived — and  why  ?  Because,  forsooth,  broken  up  into 
different  states,  its  population  scattered  and  disarmed,  has  not 
risen  as  one  man  against  the  Austrian  armies  summoned  from 
time  to  time  to  trample  under  foot  the  germs  of  Italian  free* 
dom.  The  argument  is  in  itself  too  absurd  to  be  any  thing  but 
hypocrisy  and  calumny.  Is  there  a  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  who  can  find  in  their  own  history  the  shadow  of  a  pretence 
for  holding  language  of  this  sort  to  Italy  ?  Certainly  it  will  not 
be  France,  who  at  a  foreign  bidding  so  lately  received  back 
twice  the  rejected  Bourbons.  Certainly  not  the  Germans,  who, 
only  the  other  day  bound  hand  and  foot  under  a  foreign  yoke,  owe 
their  escape  from  it  to  the  snows  of  Russia.  Wherever  else  these 
nominal  and  candid  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  may  seek 
an  apology  for  their  lukewarmness  in  her  cause,  or  some  jus- 
tification of  the  cruel  taunts  by  which  they  have  heaped  insult 
on  misfortune,  the  opposite  moral  might  much  more  fairly  be 
deduced  from  the  crisis  of  American  and  of  English  institutions. 
Probably  we  may,  as  usual,  be  prepared  to  compliment  ourselves 
with  the  conjecture,  that  our  American  kindreu  and  our  English 
ancestors,  so  far  from  wanting  foreign  assistance,  would  nave 
overcome  any  amount  of  foreign  opposition.    But  what  was  the 
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fact  ?  Their  annals  tell  us  that  they  were  not  menij  eecore  from 
foreign  opposition  in  their  great  emergenctee.  They  bodi 
•onght,  they  both  obtained,  and  they  were  both  tnoceMfoDy 
carried  through  their  struggles  by  formgn  wL  The  Bourboaa 
of  France,  for  their  own  selfish  objects,  rocked  the  cradle  of 
American  independence.  French  armies  were  invited  to  protect 
the  rising  priTileges  of  England  against  King  John.  Fleming 
troops  put  down  the  Roman  Catholic  hostility  to  onr  Refold 
mation,  and  watched  over  our  religious  liberties.  In  times  still  too 
recent  for  so  notorious  an  incident  to  be  forgotten,  it  was  nnder 
the  bayonets  of  Dutch  guards  that  that  glorious  revolution  was 
accomplished,  by  which  our  civil,  and  also  our  religkms  eman* 
cipation  was  finally  secured.  Now,  Italy  wants  neither  French 
nor  (German  aid.  She  asks  nothing  from  the  foreigner  but  that 
he  would  remove  his  hand  from  off  her  throat,  and  leave  her  a 
fair  and  open  stage.  Her  own  cause,  against  her  own  and 
native  enemies,  she  can  vindicate  for  herself.  What  has  their 
appeal  in  arms  to  the  justice,  the  law,  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
profited  the  Poles  ?  One  might  be  almost  excused  the  suspicion, 
that  men,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  reproach  a  compul- 
sory subjection  with  the  name  of  servile  cowardice,  would  have 
inveighea  against  resistance  as  rebellion.  In  case  the  Italians 
had  rushed  into  a  similar  and  unequal  contest,  would  tbey  not 
have  basely  stood  by,  as  over  another  Poland,  and  calmly  looked 
down  on  the  extermination  of  its  citizens,  and  the  extinction  of 
its  very  name  ? 

The  form  of  institutions  is  strictly  a  domestic  Question.  It 
requires  understanding  and  feelings  of  home  growth.  The  im- 
possibility that  foreigners  can  meddle  with  them,  except  divided 
to  do  mischief  and  rouse  resentment,  is  nowhere  more  deeply 
felt,  than  over  the  liberal  part  of  Germany.  Recent  recollec- 
tions of  French  oppression  have  made  the  thought  of  anti-na- 
tional influence,  under  any  pretext,  so  odious  to  Prussia,  that 
her  theatres  can  welcome  with  shouts  even  the  exclamation, 
<  Out  on  the  freedom  which  the  stranger  brings !'  The  Ger- 
mans are  not  the  honest  people  which  they  are  represented, 
and  which  we  take  them  to  be,  if  they  cannot  believe  that 
the  Italians  are  as  national  as  themselves ;  and  that  Austrian 
influence  at  Bologna  is  as  hateful  to  the  full,  as  French  in- 
fluence at  Berlin.  If  freedom  itself  would  lose  its  value  to 
German  patriots  coming  from  a  stranger,  let  them  imagine 
whether  servitude  from  such  a  quarter  is  likely  to  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  suit  the  Italian  taste.  They  are  dealing  witn  a 
people  susceptible  of  quick  impressions,  and  who  retain  them 
long ;  who  are  brooding  over  the  memory  of  former  glories,  as 
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an  mlierilaiioe  to  be  resamed— over  the  memory  of  hereditary 
wrongs,  as  an  indig^ty  to  be  revenged.  The  reputation  of  the 
German  name--of  the  Greek-sabseribing  Germans— has  a 
direct  and  personal  interest  in  releasing  Italy  from  the  Austrian 
honse  of  bondage.  Aostria  is  to  Italy  what  Turkey  was  to 
Greece.  The  Italians  feel  it  to  be  so.  So  does  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. We  see  no  distinction.  Lord  Byron  saw  none,  and 
wonld  have  shed  his  blood  as  gladly  in  one  cause  as  in  the  other. 
Until  Austria  returns  within  her  own  boundaries,  and  until  her 
syatem  of  domination  over  Italy  is  renounced,  Austria  must 
make  up  her  mind  to  be  detested  as  an  oppressor,  and  the  whole 
of  Germany  to  be  compromised  in  the  infamy  of  her  guilt 

At  the  present  moment,  every  page  of  the  history  of  Italy, 
consulted  as  a  sortes  FirffiliofUBj  should  teach  its  woula-be*ruler8 
A  far  different  lesson.  It  is  one  which  they  will  have  to  learn 
at  last :  the  sooner,  therefore,  they  study  it,  the  better  for  their 
repose*  It  will  show  them  the  only  chance  of  their  yet  averting 
the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  they  have  prepared.  In  this  tem- 
per M.  Sismondi,  in  the  year  1832,  about  to  address  the  same 
work  to  the  people  of  both  France  and  England,  refused  to  re- 
duce his  sixteen  volumes  on  the  Italian  Republics  into  a  duode- 
cimo by  mere  compression.  Honourably  faithful  to  the  neces- 
•ities  of  a  country,  whose  traditional  character  from  age  to  age 
nobody  has  observed  so  closely,  and  illustrated  so  profoundly, 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  cut  out,  as  it  were, 
the  decayed  wood  from  his  old  history,  and  bring  its  leading 
shoots,— -those  which  have  in  them  still  their  native  life  and 
vigour,  once  more  into  the  light  of  day.  It  is  the  object  of  his 
present  volume  to  lay  before  *  the  two  powerful  nations,  which 

*  glory  in  being  without  a  master,  the  claims  of  ill-fated  Italy  Ur 

*  enjoy  the  same  freedom.'  Ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire^  violence  and  fraud  have  combined,  alternated,  and  ex- 
hausted their  resources  over  the  labour  of  denationalizing  Italy ; 
and  in  vun.  At  this  very  moment,  from  the  foot  of  the  Sim- 
plon  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Calabria,  she  is  more  intensely 
national  than  ever.  The  Ghibellines  were  once  a  party ;  but 
beyond  the  antechambers,  and  except  in  Austrian  uniform,  there 
is  no  imperial  party  now.  Domestic  tyrannies  have  long  de- 
prived her  of  the  enjoyment  of  those  institutions,  which  she 
first  taught  Europe  how  to  constitute,  appreciate,  and  defend ; 
but  they  have  not  destroyed  in  her  the  memory  of  rights  thus 
exclusively  identified  with  her  ancient  glory.  Like  the  subter- 
raneous fire  of  her  volcanoes — most  to  be  feared  when  most  silent 
—this  inextinguishable  passion  is  collecting  its  means,  and  ever 
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ready  to  break  out  on  the  slightest  possible  occasion.  There 
is  not  a  fact  in  modem  politics,  when  tried  by  its  appropriate 
tests,  more  thoroughly  established  than  the  spirit  ana  compe- 
tence of  Italy  to  wdk  by  her  own  light  and  in  her  own  strength. 
In  all  countries — most  of  all  has  that  been  the  case  in  England 
— ^improvements  are  carried,  in  the  first  instance,  by  enlightened 
minorities.  This  must  be  particularly  the  fact  where  no  public 
press  exists  to  rouse  the  inert  part  of  a  nation,  to  enlighten  the 
populace  on  the  evils  of  a  plausible  despotism,  and  to  shame  the 
vicious  from  the  sordid  advantages  with  which  despotism  bribes 
and  panders  to  its  partisans.  It  is  enough  for  a  time,  that  the 
numerical  minority  makes  good  its  way  by  superior  vigour  and 
ability ; — ^the  neutrals  will  come  up  with  the  baggage,  when  the 
victory  is  won.  Once  dispose  of  the  German  bayoneta,  and 
Italy  would  not  be  left  to  itself  a  month  before  constitutional 
governments  would  every  where  quietly  arise  upon  the  crumb- 
ling ruins  of  despotisms  so  thoroughly  worn  out  and  inci^ble, 
that  they  are  not  now  more  hated  than  despised. 

It  must  have  been  a  melancholy  office  to  unfold  the  roll  of  la- 
mentations  of  Italian  story,  written  from  within  and  from  with- 
out with  woe.  But  not  all  melancholv — for  there  are  noble 
passages  in  it  also,  and  points  which  radiate  through  the  gloom 
encouragement  to  the  standard  interests  of  mankind.  The  age 
of  popular  institutions  is  at  hand.  Rising  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Italian  Republics,  we  have  contemplated  with  an  in- 
creased confidence  the  fortune  of  future  generations*  No  his- 
tory affords  for  a  longer  period  the  means  of  continuing  a  com- 
parison side  by  side  between  liberty  and  despotism ;  or  establishes 
a  more  glorious  result.  Tyrannies  may  be  the  favourable 
theatre  for  talents  such  as  disgrace  the  abhorred  picture  of  the 

*  Prince'  of  Machiavel.  This  appears  to  be  the  fact.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  proved  that  the  breath  of  liberty  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  for  long  together  whatever  is  great  or  manly 
in  virtue,  genius,  and  fame.  *  How  rich  in  virtues  was  Italy  in 

<  the  twelfth  century,  when  covered  with  republics,  and  wnen 

<  ever^  city  simultaneously  fought  for  liberty !  .  •  •  But  the  field 

*  of  virtue  contracted  from  age  to  age,  while  that  of  crime  en- 

*  larged  itself.  .  •  .  Italy  may  justly  glory  in  the  fact,  that 

*  wherever  she  was  free,  she  was  always  found  constant  in  the 

<  road  of  virtue ;  she  is  not  answerable  for  the  crimes  with  which 

<  she  was  sullied  by  her  tyrants.     Several  thousand  citizens  al- 

*  ways  contributed,  by  their  vote,  to  all  that  Florence  did  that 

*  was  grand  and  noble ;  while  about  fifty  princes,  distributed  in 

<  as  many  palaces,  with  the  few  wretches  which  it  belongs  to 

*  tyrannical  governments  always  to  bring  forward,  sufficed  to 
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^  commit,  in  spite  of  a  whole  population,  all  tbe  crimes  which 
<  affrighted  Italy/ 

Civilisatioo  may  take  pride  in  another  reflection.  It  is  so  tnie 
and  80  important,  and  is  so  necessary  an  inference  from  a  re<* 
view  of  the  whole  history  of  Italy  in  connexion  with  its  present 
state,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conviction. 
The  brutal  ambition  of  military  violence,  and  of  mere  superio- 
rity in  arms,  can  never  execute  but  a  small  part  of  even  its  own 
arbitrary  purpose.  The  mind  of  a  nation  cannot  be  conquered 
except  by  mind.  As  long  as  the  governed  remain  more  intelli- 
gent than  tbe  governors,  the  will  of  a  people  shrinks  from  be- 
ing brought  into  bondage  to  the  masters  of  their  persons  and  <^ 
their  soil.  Writhing  under  tbe  indignity  and  manifest  unnatu- 
ralness  of  a  forced  submission  of  this  description,  they  *  bide  their 
'  time,'  and  only  watch  more  earnestly  every  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  revolt.  The  rod  of  Transalpine  dominion  has  never  put 
out  shoots  in  Italy,  where  it  was  as  misplaced  as  that  of  the  Moor 
in  Spain.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  follow  the  same  fate.  Were 
it  possible  for  it  to  be  domesticated  and  vemacularized  by  the 
circumstance  of  commingling  races  and  dispositions,  there  would 
be  no  question  of  the  kind  remaining  at  issue  now.  For  ages, 
one  century  has  transmitted  to  its  successor  the  same  experi- 
ment— ^it  has  failed  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  of  Spaniards,  and 
of  the  French.  Italian  history  is  nothing  else  than  a  repetition 
of  these  outrages ;  the  recollection  of  them  is  burnt  deep  into 
every  page  of  it ;  and  the  hereditary  detestation  of  them  flames  up 
in  every  heart  For  ages,  war  and  diplomacy  have  made  Italy 
French  one  day,  Austrian  tbe  next.  But  Italy,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting such  transformation,  has  resisted  all  infusion  of  alien 
blood  into  her  veins.  She  will  not  (nor  ought  she  to)  distinguish 
between  foreign  interference,  in  support  of  a  government  anti- 
national  in  its  intelligence  and  spirit,  and  direct  foreign  domi- 
nation. It  is  time  to  ask,  how  much  longer  is  this  system  to  be 
endured  ?  Every  year  it  becomes  worse  and  more  intolerable — 
as  her  martyrs  multiply — as  her  intelligence  advances — and  as 
the  tidings  reach  her  I'rom  other  countries  of  more  fortunate, 
but  not  more  deserving  eflbrts.  Independence  and  liberty  will 
alone  pacify  Italy.  Her  history,  early  and  late,  are  one  conti- 
nuous proof  that  a  spark  has  always  lurked  under  the  ashes ; 
and  thaty  through  every  period  of  degradation,  the  latent  ele- 
ments of  past  and  future  greatness  have  survived.  Italy  dis- 
claims the  usurpation  of  stupid  force,  and  asserts  the  superio- 
rity which  she  feels.  The  scaffolds  of  Modena  and  Naples, — ^the 
prisons  of  Hungary  or  of  Rome, — her  exiles — her  honourable 
exiles — at  Paris  or  in  London, — ^the  repeated  tale^  year  after 
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▼ear,  of  lucDMriTe  revoU  and  of  poqpetual  conspiracy- 
jy  sufficient  to  verify  to  simple  and  so  old  a  truth.  ^  It  la  not 
that  Italy  can  find  no  charm  for  her  inhabitants  but  in  rendo- 
tion ;  it  is  that  in  her  actual  condition  all  ether  charms  are  a 
bitterness  and  a  reproach.  Her  best  citizens  haye  learned  that 
a  higher  duty  has  risen  up  for  them  in  their  desecrated  home, 
than  to  eontinue  sauntering  like  travellers  in  their  ddici- 
ous  climate,  gazing  at  the  monumental  beauty  of  their  ooootry, 
and  talking  over  its  historical  renown.  It  is  too  late  I  The 
Austrians  may  overrun  them,  but  civilisation  will  not  be  the 
less  appreciated.  The  universities  may  be  shut  up,  but  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  liberal  institutions  will  not  be  the  less  acknowledged. 
Their  economists  and  philosophers,  their  Beccarias  and  Filan- 
gieris,  have  not  written  in  vain.  For  the  eighteen  years  during 
which  the  education  of  the  present  generation  of  Italians  was 
forming  their  opinions,  they  received  at  every  pore  those  senti- 
ments, the  restless  vehemence  of  which  every  year  is  now  more 
and  more  revealing  to  us  in  France.  Were  there  nothing  else^ 
their  participation  in  the  flame  of  their  own  great  Italian  leader, 
and  their  co-operation  in  his  triumphs,  must  make  it  absurd  to 
think  they  can  return  to  a  degraded  and  convulsive  torpor, 
under  provincial  satraps  dependent  on  Vienna. 

We  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  that  moral  lessons,  of  the 
class  which  enlightened  history  so  well  teaches,  are  about  to 
take  their  proper  station,  and  to  have  greater  influence  in  deci- 
ding the  destiny  of  nations,  than  treaty- Latin  and  civilian  learn- 
ing. This  hope  is  the  only  light  which  can  cheer  a  reader  through 
the  labyrinth  of  Italian  annals,  complicated  by  perjury,  and 
reeking  in  honourable  blood.  Except  for  this  hope,  few  persons 
at  this  time  of  day  would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Popes,  one  way  or  an- 
other, either  through  foreigners  or  by  themselves,  have  been  the 
ruin  of  Italy. 

They  were  fatal  days — that  on  which  Leo  III.  called  in  the 
temporal  arm  of  Charlemagne,  (Christmas  day,  A.  D.  800,)  and 
placed  upon  his  head  the  delusive  crown  of  a  western  Roman 
Empire.  There  was  even  less  excuse  for  its  wretched  pendant, 
when  long  afterwards  Urban  IV.,  himself  a  Frenchman,  (A.D. 
1261,)  invited  Charles  of  Anjou  to  take  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  heroic  Manfred,  under  the  blessing  of  a  consecrsted 
sword.  The  first  of  these  events  was  the  formal  introduction  ef 
the  Germans ;  and  from  it  was  derived  the  claim  of  imperial 
supremacy,  which  has  been,  in  these  our  own  days,  at  last  re- 
linquished, but  hitherto  relinquished  little  more  than  in  name. 
Occarionally  lost  or  suspended— and  on  a  sudden  fiercely  revi- 
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▼ad— daring  •  thousand  yeati  it  bas  oontinued  to  be  exercised 
in  every  variety  of  pretension.  It  legislated  for  Italy  in  the 
Diets  «  Bo&oaglia :  it  renewed  from  reign  to  reign  vain  at- 
tempts to  establish  over  its  fiefs  a  more  positive  and  arbitrary 
aatbority.  At  one  time,  it  was  content  with  setting  up  in- 
veetitores  and  noble  dignities  to  sale.  At  another,  in  spite  of 
European  negotiations  for  Italian  independence,  it  excited 
Charlee  V.  to  halloo  the  Constable  Bourbon  to  the  storm  of 
B4une.  These  are  the  inveterate  recollections  on  whiob  even 
now  the  ravenous  anticipations  and  projects  of  Austria  prinoi- 
pelly  feed* 

The  second  of  these  events  was  the  formal  introduction  of  the 
Freneb.  It  occurred  at  a  moment,  after  which  the  historian 
acknowledges  his  inability  to  continue  to  bind  up  the  politics 
of  more  than  200  small  states  in  a  supposed  concurrence,  the 
object  of  which  had  been  the  maintenance  of  a  sort  of  balance 
between  the  Empire,  the  Churcb,  and  Naples.  It  occurred  at  a 
crisis,  when  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  bands  of  Man- 
fred appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  securing  for  the  Peninsula 
that  union  and  consistency,  the  want  of  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  its  misfortunes.  This  successful  intrigue  with  France 
must  have  encouraged  Boniface  VIIL  to  send  Charles  of  Valois 
OB  that  treacherous  mission  of  pious  interposition  to  Florence ;— - 
memorable  only  above  other  instances  of  papal  perfidy,  because 
Dante  was  among  the  victims.  Its  ultimate  consequences,  how- 
ever, were  still  worse;  for  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL,  (A.  D» 
1484i,)  arose  out  of  it,  in  the  pretensions  of  the  second  house  of 
Anjou  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Italy  has  never  recovered 
from  the  political  effects  of  that  invasion.  Neighbouring  king- 
doms, recently  aggrandized  by  a  consolidation  of  their  disunited 
provinces,  ascertained  their  military  advantages  over  opulent, 
civilised,  but  disunited  Italy.  The  struggles  were  no  longer 
questions  of  apparently  disputed  rights.  Henceforth  they  be- 
came a  squabble  for  plunder — a  quarrel  over  their  respective 
shares  in  a  conquered  territory,  seised,  treated,  and  portioned 
out  into  dependent  colonies.  In  these  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  no  more  than  those  of  so  many  aboriginal  tribes  of 
red  men  or  negroes.  Charles  the  V III.,  Lewis  XiL,  Francis  I., 
instead  of  being  contented  with  the  Italians  for  allies,  strove  to 
take  possession  of  them  as  subjects.  In  this  contest  they  wasted 
the  country  to  its  very  marrow ;  and  disorganized  its  institntione 
from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  Italy,  between  the 
hammer  and  the  anvu,  lay  at  mercy.  France  for  once  was  foiled ; 
after  having  brought  the  Spaniards  into  Naples,  and  the  Ghr* 
mans  into  Venice.  The  French  monarchs  had  the  mortification 
of  discovering,  that  *  for  Banqno's  issue  they  had  fi^*' 
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<  mind/  and  tbat  their  enemies  alone  woold  have  the  profit  of 
their  crimes. 

The  sole  contemporary  and  urgent  interest  which  we  can  take 
at  present  in  these  transactions,  is  in  contemplating  and  record- 
ing the  invincible  hostility  by  which  their  moral  inflaence  has 
been  counteracted.      The  zeal  with  which  the  cities  resisted 
the  illustrious  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  brought  the  two 
Fredericks  to  terms  at  the  peace  of  Constance — the  horrible 
vindication  of  an  insulted  race  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers — the 
redeeming  virtue  with  which  Julius  II.  boasted  to  his  coontry- 
men  that  he  had  expelled  the  French,  (the  first  who  had  im- 
posed on  them  a  foreign  yoke,)  and  vowed  that  he  would  never 
rest  till  he  had  chased  all  the  other  barbarians  after  them — 
the  sudden  explosion  in  which,  provoked  by  a  blow  from  the 
cane  of  a  German  sei^eant,  the  whole  population  rose  and  drove 
the  Austrians  out  of  Oenoa — the  tossing  and  writhing  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  under  the  waters  of  the  proud  which  have  gone  over 
their  souls — these  are  so  many  national  proclamations  of  an  un- 
4M>nquerable  will,  occurring  at  distant  intervals ;  they  consUtote 
with  honourable  men  truer  hereditary  titles   to  freedom  than 
diplomas  or  chartes  octroyAis  could  confer.     The  principle  and 
the  scandal,  the  right  to  self-government,  and  the  disgrace  of 
withholding  it,  gather  strength  and  evidence  every  day.  Recent 
events  bring  down  to  the  latest  period  irresistible  proof  that 
Austria  and  France  are  in  Italy  only  where  they  were  hundreds 
of  years  ago.     They  have  not  advanced,  either  of  them,  a  step 
towards  obtaining  one  iota  of  that  moral  influence,  composed  of 
commingled  interests  and  feelings,  by  which  in  course  of  time 
rights  may  grow  out  of  aggressions.  Neither  Austria  nor  France 
can  ever  quietly  submit  that  the  other  should  hold  sway  across 
the  Alps.     This  is  a  breach  which,  as  long  as  it  remainsopen, 
will  lead  to  interminable  jealousies.     Through  it  wars  will  be 
constantly  rushing  in ;  unless  it  is  closed  once  and  for  ever  by  a 
frank  recognition  on  both  sides  of  Italian  independence.    The 
compromise  thus  imperatively  required  by  policy,  as  r^ards 
each  other,  coincides  with  the  demands  of  justice  as  regards 
Italy  herself.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  meet  the  case  of  a  people^ 
whose  spirit,  never  quenched,  has  risen  again  with  circumstances, 
and  whose  nationality  is  unchangeable  and  unchanged. 

No  impartial,  much  more,  no  generous  person,  will  condemn 
a  people  for  not  having  performed  impossibilities.  The  history  of 
Italy,  duringthe  last  three  centuries,  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  history 
of  fragments  only,  and  made  almost  a  blank.  Supposing  that 
there  has  been  an  occasional  decline,  fluctuation  or  despair  in 
the  public  feeling  cannot  furnish  even  a  pretext  for  national  re* 
flections.  To  whatever  extent  that  may  at  times  have  taken  place^ 
""'^'^ch  Revolution,  strong  enough  every  where  to  *  breathe  a 
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soul  within  the  ribs  of  death/  must,  in  her  peculiar  circumstances^ 
since  have  worked  in  her  a  thorough  political  resurrection.  Let 
us  recollect  what  things  that  Revolution  performed  in  her  behalf^ 
— what  still  greater  things  it  promised,  and  was  destined  gra« 
dually  to  prepare.  It  placed  her  in  a  new  position.  It  accus- 
tomed her  ears  once  more  to  the  name,  if  it  did  not  yet  bring 
home  to  her  experience  all  the  realities  of  a  nation.  Of  the  re- 
ality of  a  much  better  internal  administration  than  she  had  ever 
known,  at  the  same  time,  over  the  same  extent  of  country,  it  put 
her  in  full  possession. 

*  When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  command 

*  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  in  1796,  he  began  to  effect  a  re- 

*  generation  which  gave  to  the  Italian  nation  more  liberty  than 

*  it  had  lost.     It  is  the  participation  of  numbers  in  the  govern- 


^qual 

*  ity,  the  removal  of  all  shackles  on  thought,  on  education,  and 

*  on  religion.     Five  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  the 
'  kingdom  of  Italy  were  put  in  possession  of  a  constitution  which 

*  secured  to  them  all  these  advantages,  with  a  participation  in 

*  the  legislature  and  in  the  vote  of  taxes.     They  had  recovered 

*  the  glorious  name  of  Italians ;  they  had  a  national  army,  the 

*  bravery  of  which  rendered  it  daily  more  illustrious.     Six  mil- 

*  lions  and  a  half  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  received 

*  institutions  less  advanced,  it  is  true ;  but  even  there  the  law 

*  had  succeeded  arbitrary  power ;  public  and  oral  evidence  had 

*  succeeded  secret  information  and  the  torture;  equality,  the  feu- 

*  dal  system,  education,  instead  of  retrograding,  bad  been  ren- 

*  dered  progressive,  and  thought,  as  well  as  religious  conscience, 

*  had  recovered  freedom ;  finally,  2,000,000  of  Picdmontese, 

<  500,000  Genoese,  500,000  Parmesans,  and  2,500,000  Tuscans 

*  and  Romans, — in  all  5,500,000  Italians, — were  temporarily 

*  united  to  France.  They  partook  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  con- 

*  querors ;  they  became  with  them  accustomed  to  the  dominion 

*  of  the  law,  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  to  military  virtue, — se- 

*  cure  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  when  their  political  educa- 

<  tion  should  be  accomplished,  they  would  again  be  incorporated 

*  in  that  Italy  to  the  future  liberty  and  glory  of  which  they  now 

*  directed  their  every  thought.     Such  was  the  work  which  the 

*  French  accomplished  by  twenty  years  of  victory :  it  was  doubt- 

*  less  incomplete,  and  left  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  it  possessed 
'  in  itself  the  principle  of  greater  advancement,  it  promised  to 

*  revive  Italy,  liberty,  virtue,  and  glory.' — ^Sismondi,  p.  363.) 

All  this,  it  is  too  true^  was  wretchedly  undone  at  the  Congress 
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of  Vienna^  when  another  of  the  g^eat  injosticefl  of  history 
added  to  those  sorrows  whichi  Filicaja  so  trulj  says,  Italy  car- 
ries written  on  her  forehead.  The  prorerb  of  German  diplomacy 
was  rerired, — *  L'ltalie  est  an  choux  qu'il  faot  manner  feuille  ft 
ftaille."  The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world  had  been  just 
struck  down  for  violating  the  independence  of  nations.  Yet, 
how  did  kings  and  ambaraadors  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Their  first  measure  towards  the  superficial  pacification  of 
mankind  was  a  perversion  of  their  delegated  power,  and  an  out- 
rage  on  every  noble  sentiment,  by  patting  up  to  diplomatic  auc- 
tion rights  which  even  Napoleon  had  respected.  Italy  was  sa- 
crificed body  and  soul.  Let  us  hear  the  charges  which  in  this 
respect  the  Holy  Alliance  will  have  to  answer,  when  those  who 
represent  and  defend  its  actions  shall  be  called  before  the  Euro- 
pean public  to  render  an  account  of  the  confidence  and  of  the 
patience  which  they  have  abused. 

*  It  has  been  the  work  of  the  coalition  to  destroy  all ;  to  place 
Italy  again  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Austria ;  to  take  from 
her,  with  political  liberty,  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  even 
freedom  of  thought ;  to  corrupt  her  morals,  and  to  heap  upon 
her  the  utmost  degree  of  humiliation.  Italy  is  unanimous  in 
abhorring  this  ignominious  voke :  Italy,  to  break  it,  has  done 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  her.  In  a  struggle  between  an  es- 
tablished government  and  a  nation,  the  former  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages ;  it  has  in  its  favour  rapidity  of  communication,  cer- 
tainty of  information,  soldiers,  arsenals,  fortresses  and  finan- 
ces. The  people  have  only  their  unarmed  hands  and  their 
masses  unaccustomed  to  act  together:  nevertheless  in  every 
struggle  during  these  fifteen  years  in  Italy,  between  the  nation 
and  its  oppressors,  the  victory  has  remained  with  the  people. 
At  Naples,  in  Sicily,  iti  Piedmont,  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
at  Modena  and  Parma,  unarmed  masses  have  seised  the  arms 
of  the  soldiers ;  men  chosen  by  the  people  have  taken  place  of 
the  despots  in  their  palaces.  The  Italians,  every  where  victo- 
rious over  their  own  tyrants,  have,  it  is  true,  been  every  where 
forced  back  under  the  yoke  with  redoubled  cruelty  by  the 
league  of  foreign  despots.  Attacked  before  they  could  have 
given  themselves  a  government  or  formed  a  treasury,  arsenals, 
or  an  army,  by  the  sovereign  of  another  nation,  who  reckons 
not  less  than  30,000,000  of  subjects,  they  did  not  attempt  a 
hopeless  resistance,  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  every 
chance  for  the  future.  Let  those  who  demand  more  of  them 
begin  by  doing  as  much  themselves.' — (Sismondi,  p.  364.) 
Unfortunately,  the  offences  of  the  powerful  princes,  who  are 
trustees  of  the  law  of  nations  on  behalf  of  weaker  states,  did  not 
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gtop  with  the  iDJaries  perpetrated  at  the  Congress.  Guilty  then 
as  direct  accomplices  in  an  iniquitous  spoliation,  they  have  since 
been  only  one  degree  less  criminal  in  the  connivance,  indifference, 
or  cowardly  apprehensions  under  which  they  have  shrunk  from 
protecting  the  independence  of  the  helpless  Bovereigntie»  which 
they  on  that  occasion  affected  to  create*  The  European  compact 
of  1814,  established  in  Italy  two  Kingdoms,  four  Duchies,  and 
the  Papal  States*  If  the  law  of  nations  is  not  a  decoy  for  the 
simple,  or,  at  most,  hung  up  only  as  a  scarecrow  to  little  birds, 
but  a  convenient  perch  for  vultures,  each  of  these  sovereignties 
is  as  completely  master,  within  its  respective  limits,  as  the  most 
powerful  empire.  Unless  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  its 
modem  construction,  is  to  be  used  as  a  shield  for  kings,  and  an 
assassin's  dagger  against  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  these  inde- 
pendent states,  one  and  all,  have  the  same  right  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  either  Franco  or  England,  to  model  their  internal  institu- 
tions at  their  own  good  pleasure,  without  a  power  of  reference  or 
pretext  for  interference  to  any  third  party  whatever.  The  prin- 
ciple can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  respective  ter- 
ritory to  which  it  may  have  occasion  to  be  applied.  Invited  or 
uninvited,  Austria  violates  the  law  of  nations  when  she  marches 
a  single  soldier  across  her  frontier,  in  order  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  smallest  principality  from  improving  their  laws  or 
altering  their  form  of  government.  Her  armed  appearance  at 
Bologna,  for  the  prevention  of  good  government  in  central  Italy, 
is  as  unprincipled  an  attack  on  the  security  and  honour  of  all 
constitutional  governments,  as  a  direct  invasion  of  France  or 
England,  in  support  of  an  hereditary  peerage  in  the  first  king- 
dom, or  in  opposition  to  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  last.  What,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  system  which, 
since  1816,  Austria  has  pursued,  and  has  been  permitted  to 
pursue?  We  shall  find  that  she  has  destroyed,  on  system, 
the  independence  and  happiness  of  States  which  were  created, 
subsist,  and  are  guaranteed,  by  the  power,  authority,  and  sanc- 
tion of  collected  Europe. 

No  sterner  proof  was  ever  given  of  the  iron  inflexibility  on  which 
the  German  system  proceeds,  than  the  perseverance  with  which 
a  policy  that  steeps  Italy  in  tears  and  blood,  has  been  followed  up 
by  an  aged  monarch  who  personally  is  the  idol  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  who  walks  along  the  Prater  as  a  father  among 
his  children.  It  must  be  remembered,  that)  in  Italy,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  many  Italian 
princes.  By  the  creative  fiat,  which  put  Italy  back  into  chaos, 
and  oiit  of  light  brought  forth  darkness,  Congress  made  him 
nothing  more.     So  far  from  any  privilege  of  patronage  or  pro- 
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lection  over  ita  other  states  having  been  granted  to  Aostria  in 
1814»  the  express  request  for  it  in  1815  was  refused.  Yet^  in 
1816,  commenced  a  system  which  has  since  never  been  relaxed 
an  hour*  In  that  year  the  King  of  Naples  was  prohibited,  by 
engagement,  from  conceding  a  constitution  to  his  subjects. 
Austria  has  exacted  a  treaW  to  the  same  effect  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  from  every  Prince  in  Italy  except  the  Pope ;  with 
whom  there  is  no  need  for  a  reservation  of  the  sort,  express  or 
mental.  The  sure  insdnct  of  despotism  instructs  them,  that  were 
there  a  square  mile  south  of  the  Alps  clearly  independent  and 
constitutionalized,  Lombardy  is  gone.  The  Neapolitans  having 
nevertheless  set  up  a  constitution  in  1820,  Austria  immediately 
suppressed  it  by  force  of  arms.  Again  Austria  interfered  in  1821, 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  Piedmont.  In  183 1,  and  again  in  1832, 
with  the  same  object  and  the  same  result,  she  bore  down  open  the 
Papal  States.  Italy  is  thus  in  effect  nothing  better  than  a  Cisal- 
pine Austria.  Its  ordinary  police  is  Austrian.  The  secret  strings 
are  in  the  management  of  the  false  and  ferocious  Duke  of  Modena 
—a  renegade  conspirator,  who  has  recently  substituted  in  his 
own  dominion^  military  commissions  for  regular  tribunals;  and 
who  has  declared  by  proclamation,  that  in  cases  of  treason, 
legal  evidence  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  for  conviction. 
The  native  governments  are  every  where  enslaved  and  tram- 
melled by  Austrian  agents.  Austria  reigns  over  Tuscany  by  the 
Count  de  Savran.  Modena. and  Ferrara,  Parma,  and  Placen- 
tia,  are  her  garrison  towns.  It  is  Austria  which  makes  out  the 
catalogue  of  proscriptions,  when  what  she  calls  order  is  restored. 
It  is  Austria*  which  assumes  the  office  of  jailer  to  the  other 
states,  and  claims  the  custody  of  their  victims  in  her  dungeons. 
Their  cabinets  are  every  hour  sinking  deeper  in  mediocrity  and 
baseness,  by  an  obligatory  exclusion  of  every  native  name  distin- 


*  Whilst  our  pen  is  on  the  present  page  we  hear  that  France  has  at 
last  opened  the  prison  door  to  some  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  at 
Venice.  Thejr  were  seized  last  year  by  an  Austrian  brig,  whilst  they 
were  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  Papal  vessel, — its  papers  in  perfect 
order,  and  themselves  provided  with  passports  from  Cu'dinal  Benve- 
nnti  the  Legate,  by  a  special  agreement  made  with  the  Liberals  on 
the  surrender  of  Ancona  to  him.  The  Austrians  released  those  bom 
in  the  Papal  States ;  but  threw  into  prison  the  subjects  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  as  well  as  their  own.  We  have  yet  to  learn  whether  any  re- 
mdn  in  confinement,  and  especially  whether  General  Zuochi  has  b^n 
released.  The  Austrian  Commissary  of  Police,  who  examined  the  pri- 
soners, was  particularly  exact  in  enquiring  how  far  the  Dnke  of  Mo* 
dena  had  been  concerned  in  exciting  the  we  commptions. 
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{ruisbod  for  ability  or  patriotism.  Ttiis  mockery  of  painted 
sovereiffns — these  puppet  registrars  of  mandates  from  the  Aulic 
Council,  find  their  only  apparent  safety  in  a  summary  and  crin- 
ging subservience  to  her  orders.  Wearing  not  even  *  the  like- 
«  ness  of  a  kingly  crown/  they  become  daily  more  discredited  at 
liome ;  and  are  left  destitute  of  the  shadow  of  any  possible  na- 
tional support.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  told  his  parliament  in 
1820,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  maintain 
the  constitution.  The  poor  old  man  was  forthwith  summoned 
to  Laybach ;  whence  he  wrote  to  the  prince  royal,  <^  Que  voulez 
vaus?  Us  ne  m' ant  pas  laissdparler  setUementJ*  The  position  of  a 
dependent  subsidiary  Hindoo  Rajah  is  sufficiently  embarrassing. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  is  encouraged  in  good  government  by  the 
resident,  whose  authority  overshadows  him,  it  must  be  paradise 
in  comparison  with  the  condition  of  one  of  these  Italian  sove- 
reigns. Their  prerogative  consists  in  being  the  chief  slave  in  their 
dominions :  beyond  this  they  are  left  without  any  real  authority 
but  that  of  making  their  subjects  wretched.  The  politic  pains 
taken  by  Austria  to  hold  Italy,  as  it  were  under  water,  in  a  state 
of  constant  disorder  and  discontent — to  keep  the  native  dynasties 
feeble  and  unpopular — so  that,  in  the  last  act  of  troubles  which 
her  own  policy  nas  provoked,  she  may  come  upon  the  stage  in 
the  characterof  a  protector — bear  an  ominous  resemblance  to  the 
wicked  artifices  by  which  Russia  brought  Poland  within  the 
meshes  of  her  spider  net.  Catherine  bribed  and  threatened  the 
Polish  Diet  into  perpetuating  the  elective  monarchy,  the  liberum 
vetOf  and  the  other  abuses  of  that  unmanageable  constitution. 
The  evils  to  which  she  herself  thus  principally  contributed,  were 
afterwards  paraded  as  the  motive  and  justification  of  her  ulte- 
rior designs,  the  moment  circumstances  permitted  her  to  throw 
off  the  mask.  Will  villainy  of  this  kind  be  allowed  to  be  repeat- 
ed second-hand — much  more  to  be  successful  twice  ?  And  in  the 
present  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  country  where  the  infamy  will 
be  greater  than  even  in  the  case  of  Poland  ?  The  real  interests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  at  the  present  day,  suffer  consider- 
ably from  the  resuscitation  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince.  His 
spiritual  authority  is  weakened  and  corrupted  by  it.  Common 
sense  is  equally  revolted.  The  diplomatic  apology  for  this  ab- 
surdity can  only  rest  on  the  desirableness  of  setting  up  an  impass- 
able barrier  against  Austria  in  this  direction.  The  present  state 
of  foreign  influence  over  Poland,  Greece,  and  Belgium,  does  not 
lead  one  to  put  much  faith  in  paper  barriers.  But  we  have  miid 
the  price  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  anomalous  theo- 
cracy is  revived,  whilst  the  pretended  equivalent  is  withheld^ 
without  condescending  to  keep  up  the  decency  of  appearances. 
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The  cases  of  exception  which  can  jnstiry  armed  intervention 
by  one  state  in  the  affairs  of  another  are  very  few.     Interests  or 
prejudices  in  favour  of  misgovemment,  are  certainly  not  amoDg 
them.  The  degree  of  injury  inflicted,  in  any  particular  instance, 
may  be  measured  by  the  sense  of  nationality,  the  capacity  for 
freedom,  the  demand  for  political  existence*     These  vary  of 
course  in  the  different  classes,  and  also  in  the  different  parts  of 
Italy.  The  observation,  however,  which  IVIachiavelli  made  when 
the  cloud  had  already  come  over  his  country,  is  still  generally  true 
of  the  entire  peninsula.  *  In  Italia  non  manca  materia  da  intro- 
*  durvi  ogni  forma.     Qui  d  virtii  grande  melle  membra,  quando 
<  la  non  mancasse  ne'  capi.'     In  the  same  way,  the  shades  of 
misgovernment  vary  from  one  province  to  another.  By  compari- 
son, Tuscany  is  almost  happy.     Its  proportionate  tranquillity 
might  teach  kings  that  good  government  is  not  thrown  away 
upon  a  people,  and  that  the  surest  means  of  consulting  their  own 
happiness  are  to  be  found  in  the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  Pied- 
mont is  not  placed  under  a  harrow  so  deeply  pronged  asLombar- 
dy.  Naples  is  a  less  just  object  of  compassion  than  Sicily,  Modena, 
or  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  may 
be  truly  stated,  that  there  is  no  corner  of  Italy  which  is  not  qua* 
lified  for  a  much  better  government  than  it  enjoys.     There  is 
scarcely  any  which  has  not  proved  its  dissatisfaction  by  its  re- 
sistance, and  its  power  by  its  success.     Popular  sentiments  are 
80  far  spread,  even  through  the  military,  that  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in   native  troops.     That  most  formidable   standing 
army,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  keeps  on  foot  in  the 
persons  of  its  clergy,  hangs  at  present  so  loosely  to  the  state,  that 

firiests  have  been  more  or  less  implicated  in  every  conspiracy, 
n  the  degradation  of  their  country,  martyrs  came  forth  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries,  and  from  among  the  Greek  papas. 
The  in&rior  Italian  clergy  sympathize  with  the  people  to  whom 
they  belong.  The  mantle  of  Bussolari  and  Savonarola  has  fallen 
upon  more  than  one,  who  have  vindicated,  in  the  galleys  and  on 
the  scaffold,  the  nationality  of  their  profession.  The  nobility,  im- 
poverished and  disgusted,  have  no  longer,  as  a  body,  any  per- 
sonal interests  to  defend,  distinct  from  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  In  the  Notes  to  his  Roman  History,  Niebuhr  observes 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  small  properties  are  disappearing. 
As  the  weight  of  taxation  is  daily  forcing  them  into  the  market, 
they  are  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists  and  finan- 
cial speculators,  whose  prosperity  is  the  more  invidious  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  decay.  The  incompetence  of  their  ruler,  the 
mismanagement  and  havoc  in  their  affairs,  the  indignant  compa- 
rison between  their  own  lot  and  that  of  their  more  fortunate 
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meighboars,  is  the  talk  ^  every  village.  Antiquity  and  prescrifH 
tion,  since  the  parenthesis  of  free  opinion  interposed  by  the 
Prench  revolution,  oould  be  of  trifling  avail  in  opposition  to  all 
these  elements  of  change*  Yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  for  even 
prejudice  to  appeal  to.  Excepting  Piedmont,  there  is  not  a  dy- 
nasty which  can  plead  in  its  behalf  a  single  national  recollection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  entire  new  national  existence 
for  Italy  must  be  the  dream  of  every  good  Italian.  The  public 
morality  of  Europe  has  long  been  so  lax  and  selfish,  that  the 
thorough  independence  which  is  indispensable  to  its  attainment 
and  preservation,  is  more,  we  fear,  than  any  small  state  can  yet 
entertiun  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  allowed  truly  and 
honestly  to  enjoy.  The  dream,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  make 
itself  a  reality.  Fathers  will  transmit  to  their  children  the  ex« 
pulsion  of  the  Austrian,  and  the  erection  of  a  national  power, 
in  the  shape  of  either  one  or  more  independent  monarchies,  or  of 
A  confederation  of  republics,  as  the  great  political  object  which 
every  generation  is  bound  to  bequeath  entire  and  sacred  to  the 
care,  and  courage,  and  fortune  of  those  that  follow.  One  ge- 
neration may  have  to  wait, — the  next  may  fail, — vengeance 
and  justice  will  succeed  at  last.  Whilst  the  Amilcars  of  Italy 
swear  their  sons  upon  every  hill-top  and  every  ruin  to  an  eter- 
nal enmity  with  Austria,  by  an  oath  which  nothing  but  the 
deliverance  of  their  country  from  Austrian  domination  can  dis- 
charge, the  year  or  day  when  a  Hannibal  shall  be  born  unto 
them  may  safely  be  left  to  time.  A  regeneration  and  reconstruc- 
tion so  extensive,  like  the  important  operations  of  nature,  can 
only  be  the  work  of  time.  It  is  a  work,  however,  which,  where 
the  causes  are  so  positive,  must  proceed  with  equal  certainty  in 
its  course. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  more  immediate  duty  is  imposed  on  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  This  duty  lies  in  narrow  compass.  It  is 
one  which  they  can  perform  easily,  and  ought  to  perform  ioy- 
fully.  It  is  one  to  wnich  they  stand  too  far  committed,  by  their 
own  proceedings  within  the  last  twelve  months,  for  an  escape 
from  the  responsibility  of  it  to  be  devisable  by  human  ingenuity. 
Late  events  have  given  the  Papal  government  precedence  of  all 
the  other  governments  in  Italy.  It  has  raised  itself  to  the  bad 
eminence  of  being  decidedly  the  worst  and  weakest, — the  least 
disposed  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requests  of  its  subjects  when 
preferred  as  humble  suitors, — ^the  least  able  to  resist  their  just 
demands  when  insisted  on  by  arms. 

The  population  thus  consecrated  to  misgovemment  is  greater 
than  that  of  Scotland.  Among  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
human  beings,  who  have  been  made  the  victims  of  this  anoma- 
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lou8  jurUdiction,  are  compriied,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Legations,  the  extremes  of  the  Italian  people.  From  fee- 
bleness and  favouritism,  the  Vatican  has  always  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  more  distant  provinces  to  the  interests  of  the  ca- 
pital-^in  other  words,  has  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  the  finest 
portion  of  her  subjects,  to  court  the  favour  of  the  degraded  po- 

Eulation  within  the  walls.  The  shouts  of  the  Trasteverini  are, 
owever,  sorry  compensation  for  the  curses,  loud  and  deep,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Romagna.  In  Lord  Byron's  Letters,  and  in  the 
Travels  of  Lady  Morgan,  (for  the  truth  of  which,  in  this  respect. 
Lord  Byron  vouches,)  justice  is  done  to  the  primitive  Italianism, 
and  the  character  of  this  district  It  is  one,  about  which  ordi- 
nary English  tourists  know  as  little  as  about  the  natives  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Lord  Byron  describes  their  preparations  for  revolt  in 
1821  ;  how  they  failed,  and  the  proscriptions  and  expatriations 
which  ensued.  The  principle  of  non-intervention  being  under- 
stood to  be  secured  by  the  three  days  of  Paris,  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  the  population  of  the  Legations  renewed  their  efforts. 
They  had  succeeded,  and  proclaimed  a  Republic,  when  the  Aus- 
trians  advanced  in  the  month  of  March.  Upon  this,  instead  of 
supporting  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  compelling  the 
Austrians  to  withdraw,  peace  was  sought  to  be  preserved  by 
taking  a  middle  course.  In  the  choice  of  evils,  it  appeared  the 
least  to  turn  the  intervention  from  Austrian  into  European.  The 
principal  powers  of  Europe  made  themselves  parties  to  the  in- 
terference. Bv  a  Note  addressed  to  the  Pope,  they  stipulated,  in 
return  for  their  interposition  against  his  subjects  in  his  behalf, 
that  certain  abuses  in  his  administration  should  be  redressed. 
Accordingly  the  Pope,  by  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Bemetti,  pro- 
mised his  subjects  a  new  era.  In  the  different  decrees  which  his 
Holiness  has  subsequently  published,  his  subjects  have  percei- 
ved, not  an  execution  but  an  evasion  of  these  promises.  They  pro- 
test and  negotiate.  The  Pope,  having  recruited  among  the  ban- 
ditti and  from  out  the  galleys,  insists  on  unconditional  submission. 
Whilst  negotiations  are  going  on,  his  armv  of  criminals  advances 
amid,'plunder  and  massacres,  which  would  have  dic^graced  a  horde 
of  Cossacks  in  an  enemy's  country,  in  the  month  of  February  of 
the  present  year.  Austria,  having  waited  till  the  carnage  was 
completed,  without  consulting  her  late  colleagues,  again  march- 
ed on  Bologna,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from 
taking  vengeance  on  these  missionaries  of  pillage  and  assassina- 
tion. Upon  this,  France,  however  unwilhngly,  was  forced  for- 
ward. She  was  alreadv  a  responsible  party  in  this  armed  nego- 
tiation ;  and  accordingly  she  put  in  her  appearance  at  Ancona  on 
behalf  of  her  clients,  the  people.    A  diplomatic  correspondence 
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lias  ensned.  Humanity  and  jastice,  the  Law  of  Nations,  not  only 
the  hononr  of  France  and  of  Europe,  but  the  last  hopes  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  for  Italy,  without  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  some  terrible  intermediate  convulsion,  are  all  deeply 
interested  in  the  result.  The  allies,  by  their  joint  Note  of  May, 
1831,  took  central  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  Austria.  To  let 
Austria  resume  her  former  post,  and  range  over  these  provin- 
ces single-handed  and  unchecked,  is  as  vacillating,  impolitic,  and 
cruel,  as  to  consign  the  Morea  back  agun  to  the  Pashas  of  Al- 
bania or  Egypt. 

On  this  occasion,  M.  Sismondi  has  again  taken  the  field  with 
a  call  upon  the  French  which  the  circumstances  fully  justify. 
The  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  <  Precis  Politique  sur  les 
<  derniers  evenemens  des  Etats  Remains,'  goes  much  more  into 
detail;  and  contains  a  very  manly  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  case.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  unanswerable  ap- 
peals by  which,  since  the  pen  alone  is  left  them,  the  exiled  sons 
of  Italy,  from  month  to  month,  protest  against  their  oppressors 
in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  to  the  present  and  all  future  ages.  The 
Pope  has  provoked  the  discussion— Europe  must  decide.  In  order 
to  decide  properly,  several  serious  considerations, which  have  been 
long  left  undisturbed  upon  our  shelves,  are  likely  to  acquire  some 
practical  importance.  It  may  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Rome — ^the  means  by  which  the  aggrandizement  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  has  been  at  different  periods  effected — and  the 
only  possible  object  with  which  a  European  cong^ress  can  have 
replaced  them  under  an  antiquated  subjection.  It  will  become 
necessary  to  examine  how  far  this  temporal  jurisdiction  has  been 
administered  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  subjects  over 
whom  it  has  been  exercised;  and  in  what  degree  so  nondescript 
a  government,  established  in  central  Italy,  has  promoted  or  re- 
tarded the  general  interests  of  that  country.  A  comparison 
between  the  real  qualities  of  the  population  contained  within  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  between  the  actual  nature  of  the  pon- 
tifical government,  will  exhibit  their  suitableness  or  unsuitable- 
nees  to  each  other,  at  the  present  moment.  We  shall  in  this 
manner  see  what  changes  are  required  to  be  introduced  in  order 
to  bring  the  two  into  harmony ;  whilst  our  previous  historical 
interrogatories  will  have  brought  forward  the  proper  materials 
for  conjecturing  whether  it  is  probable  that  such  changes  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  pontifical  government  itself,  or  what 
additional  suretyship  ought  to  be  demanded.  In  this  latter  event, 
recent  negotiations  must  conduct  us  to  the  proper  parties,  and 
the  necessary  terms.     Our  views  upon  the^e  several  points 
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would  carry  oi  over  far  too  exteoftiiw  ground  to  enter  on  tlmti 
in  detail  at  present.  However,  the  gauntlet  ia  one  whbh  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  take  up,  in  case  we  are  not  anticipated  by  something 
like  the  appearance  of  justice  being  done  to  these  victims  of 
priestly  misgovemmenU  This  can  only  be  by  means  of  real  in- 
stitutions substantially  guaranteed.  The  cause  has  been  kept 
back  and  trifled  with  too  long.  Besides  our  interest  in  the  canee 
of  Italy,  and  our  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  her  patriots, 
great  principles  are  at  stake.  The  honour,  the  morality,  the 
positive  interests  of  nations,  will  not  allow  these  principles  to  be 
dragged  in  the  dirt  from  day  to  day  with  impunity.  The  people 
of  England  and  of  France  must  give  their  cabinets  to  underatand, 
that  negotiations,  involving  every  thing  most  sacred  to  haman 
beings,  cannot  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  courtly  ceremony,  in 
which  princes  only  are  concerned. 

What  is  there,  we  should  like  to  know,  in  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope,  by  which  Europe  is  bound  to  guarantee  his 
right  to  oppress  bis  subjects;  and  its  principal  powers  are  to  be 
called  upon,  like  the  bullies  of  a  brothel,  to  come  out  and  enforce 
the  right  ?  From  the  donation  of  Constantine  to  the  much  more 
serious  one  volunteered  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Popes  have 
scarce  ever  acquired  an  inch  of  ground  but  by  means  and  terms, 
the  tradition  of  which  would  make  a  private  family  blush  over 
their  possessions.  This  parson-justice,  this  priest  and  squire, 
holds  in  his  own  hands  the  finest  piece  of  glebe  in  Christendom, 
with  the  most  opprobrious  possible  title.  The  Irish  Church  has 
nothing  like  it.  It  reaches  from  sea  to  sea ;  from  Ferrara  to 
Terracina.  The  detail  corresponds  to  a  fortune  realized,  half  at 
Crockford's,  the  other  half  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The  effect  on 
these  unfortunate  provinces  was  fatal,  and  often  instantaneous. 
To  become  the  property  of  the  Pope,  was  in  othw  words  to  fall 
into  decay.  For  the  general  fortune  of  Italy,  the  effect  of  the 
gradual  aggrandizement  of  this  ecclesiastical  corporation  into 
one  of  the  principal  Italian  sovereignties,  has  been  almost  equally 
disastrous.  The  nature  of  its  government,  and  the  position  of 
its  states,  for  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  a  combination  and  fusion 
of  Italian  interests  and  feelings  into  one  universal  stream.  The 
court  of  Rome  was  always  the  centre  of  those  intrigues,  by  which 
the  cause  of  Italy  has  been  sacrificed,  its  principles  corrupted, 
and  its  reputation  lost. 

Were  there  no  other  principle  in  politics  than  Prescription,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  great  cause  between  bad  and  good 
government  which  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  are  now  inter- 
pleading before  mankind,  judgment  must  pass  as  of  conrse  in 
favour  of  the  Pope.  As  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  Pe» 
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trareh  cgaenlated,  <  Gria  Petnpia  Babiimia  ka  colmo  il  saceo.*  In 
tlM  Hztaenth,  Maohiavelli  declared  with  the  emphasis  of  Tacitost 
<  il  Papa  regna  ma  mm  gaoema!  In  1789,  the  Count  Oorani  said, 
^  Alger  eiait  wdeux  pouvemi  que  Borne,*  Indeed,  a  kingdom  under 
the  rale  of  priests  onmarried,  and  for  the  most  part  strangers, 
can  be  compared  to  no  other  government  which  ever  existed,  so 
well  as  to  that  of  Eg3rpt,  tyrannized  over  and  plundered  by  the 
Mamelokes.  What  other  ctmsequences  oonld  be  expected  from 
a  hnman  theocracy,  in  which  not  only  was  there  no  idea  of  a  se- 
miration  between  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  jurisdictions, 
but  in  which  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  the  affairs  of  the 
aool  and  the  body,  of  the  next  world  and  of  this,  were  confoonded, 
to  the  poisoning  and  paralysing  of  both  ?  If  English  theologians 
were  to  claim  infallibility  for  their  clergy,  and  adopt  for  their  use 
the  motto  of  Bellarmine,  *  jPopa  est  supra  jusj  contra  jus^  et  extra 
^jus*  the  cry  against  our  clerical  justices,  somewhat  overstrained 
at  present,  would  find  an  echo  in  every  heart.  Yet,  an  entire 
government  of  priests  is  a  much  more  dangerous  matter*  The 
restoration  of  such  a  Tibet  Lama  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after 
so  long  an  experience  of  its  effects,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  incurable  unmalleableness  of  its  elements,  was  one  of  the 
unpardonable  extravagances  of  the  festival  of  drunken  joy  which 
•aoceeded  the  fall  of  Bonaparte.  A  confidence  in  friars,  equal 
to  the  profane  compliment  by  which  Chateaubriand  calls  the 
Supreme  Being  <  le  grand  celibataire  de  FumverSf'  is  required  to 
justify  it.  The  miracle  which,  in  her  old  age,  madle  Sarah 
a  joyful  mother,  was  not  a  more  unprobable  event  than  that  the 
political  happiness  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  men,  situated  in 
the  highway  of  civilisation,  should  be  adequately  secured  under 
a  system,  consisting  of  the  meri  motus  of  an  aged  priest,  elected 
by,  advising  with,  and  acting  through,  none  but  priests.  From 
tho  earliest  times  a  vacancy  in  the  ponti&cal  chair  has  been  a 
signal  for  avarice,  ambition,  and  deceit— for  stories  which  have 
been  the  scandal,  and  for  intrigues  which  have  often  made  the 
misery,  of  great  part  of  Europe.  A  conclave  of  cardinals  choosing 
a  Pope,  sit  like  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple.  The  real 
question  is,  whether  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  shall  be  Spa- 
nish, French,  or  Austrian.  Indeed,  he  becomes  chaplain  to  the 
foreign  prince  whose  interest  he  represents.  In  such  a  case, 
mere  goodness  of  personal  inclination  is  of  no  avail.  A  Ore- 
gory  XVI.  fiUls  into  the  hands  of  a  Cardinal  Albani.  What  re- 
form is  to  be  expected  from  ancient  valetudinarians,  chosen  upon 
a  principle  of  decrepitude  so  inveterate,  that  four  Popes  have  been 
elected  within  the  last  eight  years  ?  The  ancient  city,  sacked  by 
foreign  and  domestie  Attilas,  is  buried  in  its  own  rublHsb*  It  is 
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the  ■ame,  morally^  with  modem  Rome*  The  machinery  of  its 
preeent  govemment  can  never  be  made  eqaal  to  the  preeaare  on 
It.  The  obstacles  are  what  Gregory  VII.  by  himself^  or  with  the 
help  even  of  hie  Norman  allies,  could  not  overcome.  It  is  come 
to  this — the  monastic  govemment  is  so  far  in  arrear  of  the  people, 
that  the  people  must  be  called  in.  The  old  system  is  so  thoroughly 
worn  out,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  reconstructed  and  adminis- 
tered with  the  least  prospect  of  utility  or  safety,  but  by  intro- 
ducing the  fresh  springs  and  the  new  energy  which  popuhur  in* 
sUtutions  and  popular  co-operation  can  alone  supply. 

When  Innocent  DL,  to  please  Donna  Olympia,  his  sister-in- 
law  and  mistress,  took  and  destroyed  Castro,  he  erected  on  its 
site  a  pyramid  with  the  inscription,  Qui  fm  Castro.  The  Pope 
may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  thus  marking  his  poesessions. 
The  pools  of  Ferrara,  once  the  pride  of  Italy — ^the  wastes  of  the 
Campagna,  once  a  garden — the  desolation  of  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter, — are  the^ppropriate  badges  of  his  boundaries,  and  suf- 
ficient types  of  the  absolutism  of  the  Church.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Infallible,  finance  has  become  a  pillage— justice  a 
chaos — ^freedom  of  opinion  is  represented  by  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion— intelligence  is  encouraged  by  a  general  nullitv  spread  over 
all  pursuits,  and  by  hermetically  sealing  against  laymen  every 
honourable  career.  The  privileges  of  the  clergy  stand  alone,  like 
a  pillar  in  the  desert. 

Long  haUt  has  accustomed,  though  not  quite  reconciled,  the 
provinces  adjoining  Rome  to  the  frightful  system  of  which  M. 
Sismoudi  presents  some  notion  in  the  following  passage.  There, 
all  is  silence  and  a  blank.  But,  on  getting  into  the  Legations,  we 
find  ourselves  again  almost  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  the  en- 
croachments of  oppression  are  felt  so  much  the  more  from  their 
diversity  in  some  cases,  and  their  novelty  in  others,  and  above 
all  from  a  temper  yet  untamed.  Bologna  enjoyed  till  1789,  by 
its  municipal  institutions,  as  much  security  agunst  Papal  mis- 
government  as  it  now  requires  under  another  form.  Can  we 
wonder  at  resistance  ? — *  Dans  aucun  pays  du  monde,  la  per- 
'  fidie   et   I'incapacit^   des  gouvernans,  leur  cupidity   et  leur 

*  lachet6  n'ont  produit  une  administration  plus  intolerable,  ane 
'  administration  qui  soulevat  plus  Tindignation  des  ames  ^lev^es. 

*  Le  gouvernement  se  m^le  oe  tout ;  il  controle  un  pere  sur  la 
'  profession  qu'il  donne  a  son  fils,  sur  lo  mari  ou  le  couvent 

*  qu'il  choisit  pour  sa  fille ;  et  ses  ordres  arbitraires,  souvent  oon- 

*  traires  aux  moeurs,  sont  le  r^sultat  d'intrignes  secretes,— d'ar- 

*  gent  donne  a  la  maitresse  d'un  cardinal,  de  denonciations  an- 

*  nonymes,  ou  de  services  honteux  rendus  k  la  police.  Les  biens 

*  autitnt  que  les  personnes  sont  soumis  k  rarbitraire ;  la  loi  ne 
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^  multipliait  deja  que  Crop  et  les  procc9  ct  les  leutcurs  do  Ih  jue- 

*  lice,  eD  ctablissaot  qaatre  dcgres  de  jurisdictiou  qu'il  faut  cpui- 

*  aer  avant  d'etablir  son  droit     MaU  co  droit  est  san  cesse  boa- 

<  lerers^  par  an  aatorite  extrajudiciaire;  tantot  un  rescrit  sou- 

*  rerain,  obtenu  par  riDtrigue,  suspend  la  prescription  qui  cou- 

<  nut  en  votre  faveur,  sorsoit  d  Texocution  d'un  jugement,  in- 

*  terdit  a  un  tribunal  de  passer  outre ;  tantot  uu  dibiteur  obtient 

<  one  immunity  qui  le  soustrait  pendant  un  certain  nombre 

*  d'ann^es  au  payement  de  ses  dettes ;  tantot  le  propri^taire  d'un 
'  bien  qn'une  loi  impolitique  a  declare  inalienable,  d'une  com- 

*  manderie,  d'un  fid^i-oommis,  obtient  la  grdce  d'en  ali6ner  une 

*  partie  pour  un  objet  particulier,  au  prejudice  de  tons  les  autres 

*  ayant  droits.  Le  commerce  et  Tagriculture  sont  troubles  par  des 
monopoles  accord^s  pour  enricher  des  favoris ;  les  comestibles 
eoxmemes  deviennent  Tobjet  de  ces  speculations  toumees 
centre  le  peuple,  et  le  gouvemement  cree  tour*a-tour  Tencom- 
brement  des  marches,  puis^des  famines  artificielles,  selon  qu'il 
convient  au  sp^ulateur,  seul  dispense  d'une  ordonnance  qui 
probibe  rimportation  ou  Pexportation  des  bl^s,  d'acheter  bion 
marche  ou  de  yendre  cher.  La  population  est  desarmee,  tandis 
que  toutes  les  armes  sont  confiees  aux  agens  de  police,  les  sbirriy 
que  Topinion  et  mdme  la  loi  declare  inf  &mes,  et  aux  soldats 
papalins,  presque  tons  recrutes  dans  les  baenes  et  parmi  les 
brigands ;  anssi  personne  ne  se  sent  en  sfiretl.  Quelquefoi  le 
droit  d'asile,  garanti  aux  eglises,  est  pousse  au  point  que  les 
Toleurs  viennent  s'etablir  dans  le  sanctuaire,  et  qu'ils  en  sort- 
eni  chaque  nuit  pour  continucr  leurs  depredations  dans  le 

Joartier  voisin.  Je  Tai  vu  de  mes  yeux,  il  y  a  quinze  ans, 
ans  I'eglise  de  Terni.  Cependant,  des  bandes  nombreuses  de 
brigands  sont  organisees  dans  les  Marches  et  la  Sabine ;  sou- 
Tent  elles  mettent  en  fuile  les  sbirri  et  les  soldats  papalins ; 
et,  pendant  des  mois  entiers,  on  a  vu  les  villes  de  Frosinone  et 
de  Kocca  di  Papa,  demeurer  entre  leurs  mains,  tandis  qu'elles 
levaient  des  contributions  sur  tons  les  pays  environnans/ 
We  have  no  room  at  present  for  tracing  even  rapidly  the 
quick  tumultuous  events  of  the  last  two  stirring  years  in  the 
Lqpitions*  However,  we  will  finish,  should  it  remain  necessary, 
the  work  which  we  b^n  to-day.  The  people  of  England  liave 
now  time  to  think  of  others  besides  themselves.  We  are  resol- 
ved to  put  an  end  to  the  plea  of  posuble  ignorance,  the  only  de- 
cent excuse  for  their  apparent  indifference  to  the  wrongs  of 
Italy.  On  one  hand,  the  exemplary  combination  of  spirit  and 
moderation  displaved  throughout  by  the  people,  demands  their 
admiration ;  on  the  other,  they  ought  to  know  what  are  the 
atrocities,  persecutionS|  and  evasionsi  for  which  the  Vicar  of 

VOL.  LV.  NO.  ex.  2  B 
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Christ  bat  made  himself  responsible  before  God  and  man.  The 
pictare,  on  both  sides,  is  worthy  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  times 
of  Italy*  Gregory  XVL,  vicegerent  of  the  God  of  peace,  and 
father  of  the  Christian  world,  has  enrolled  an  army  of  criminals 
and  banditti,  and  let  the  hell-hounds  loose,  to  gorge  themselves 
in  their  natural  occnpation,-— the  massacre  of  the  most  virtaoos 
of  his  subjects.  There  is,  we  admit,  no  novelty  in  this.  The 
state- craft  of  the  Vatican  is  rich  in  precedents,  only  accoantdile 
for,  on  the  supposition  of  a  self-created  dispensation  from  every 
human  feeling.  His  sacred  predecessors  can  have  made  little 
difficulty  in  granting  themselves  and  their  adherents  absolution 
on  very  mitigated  penances*  Nothing  else  will  explain  the  fa- 
cility and  frequency  with  ^hich  great  crimes  have  been  oom- 
mitted,  on  what  unscrupulous  laymen  would  have  considered 
slight  temptations.  Gregory  VIL  in  1377,  called  in  against  the 
Army  of  Liberty,  the  most  ferocious  company  of  adventurers, 
whom  that  age  of  ferocity  had  fleshed  in  blood  during  the  wars 
of  France.  Clement  YIL,  in  1529,  in  order  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  Florence,  bargained  with  Charles  V.  for  the  service 
of  the  imperial  brigands,  to  whom  the  torture  of  Italy  had  be- 
come a  trade.  This  is  the  account  which  the  reigning  Pope  vrill 
have  to  settle  with  posterity.  The  waters  of  the  Tiber  will  not 
wash  from  his  hands  the  blood  spilt  by  his  heroes  of  the  galleys 
at  Cesena,  Forli,  and  Ravenna.     If  the  campaigns  of  David  dn- 

Jualified  him  from  consecrating  to  God  a  house  of  prayer  at 
erusalem,  the  campaigns  of  Gregory  XYI.  will  not  impress 
much  imputed  sanctity  on  the  House  of  God  at  Rome  ! 

Gregory  XVI.  may  have  been  a  pattern  to  his  convent ;  but 
more  than  humility  of  speech  and  blamelessness  of  purpose  are 
wanted  for  a  throne.  It  is  conduct  to  which  subjects  look ;  on 
which  their  happiness  and  misery  depend.  Men  must  take  the 
guilt  and  horror  of  their  actions ; — above  all,  public  men  stand  or 
fall  by  that  which  is  executed  by  their  authority  and  in  their  name. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  now  to  tell  us  that  on  first  hearing  of  the 
disturbances,  the  venerable  Pontiff  wished  to  go  alone  into  theLe- 
gations,  as  a  parent  to  bring  back  children  who  were  gone  astray. 
What  was  the  fact  ?  He  quietly  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled. 
It  may  bo  true  that  he  has  sighed  over  their  sufferings,  and  has 
interceded  for  pardon  and  concessions.  Again,  what  is  the  fact  ? 
He  has  allowed  the  Austrian  and  the  Sacred  College  to  put 
threats  into  his  mouth,  and  an  Albani  (fit  representative  of  Mo- 
dena)  to  reward  the  forbearance  of  the  patriots  of  Romagna  with 
proscriptions,  banishments,  and  reactions  steeped  in  blood.  A 
previous  life  of  monastic  virtue  is  but  sorry  compensation  for 
the  weakness  of  a  single  day,  burdened  with'  consequences  which 
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eompromiM  a  people.    Suppeeiog  it  to  be  the  case,  that,  like 
Clement  XL  whilst  retracting  lue  promises  and  contradicting 
bis  resolutions,  he  mingled  his  tears  with  his  denials,  sach  im- 
becile tears  only  entitle  him  to  share  in  the  same  epigrammatic 
resemblance  to  St  Peter,  <  he  weeps  and  he  denies.'  After  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  offence  against  mankind  is  verified,  the  world 
bas  little  concern  in  the  personal  shades  and  distinctions  which 
may  be  behind.     Whatever  excuse  is  suggested  for  the  man,  is 
only  an  additional  infamy  fixed  on  the  tiara.    Because  it  is  a 
crown  of  thorns  to  the  wearer,  it  is  not  the  less  a  crown  of  ser- 
pents to  those  it  stings.  The  subjects  of  Urban  VI.  did  not  suf- 
fer more  grievous  calamities  from  the  alliance  of  their  day  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Charles  V.^  and  from  the  presence  of  im- 
perial troops  m  the  Papal  States,  than  the  subjects  of  Gregory 
XVI.  are  now  enduring  from  the  military  league  between  the 
Pope  and  Francis  II.      When  Urban  VI.  died,  the  Romans 
crowned  his  physician  as  the  saviour  of  their  country. 

The  cabinets  of  Europe  are,  we  trust,  at  this  moment  em- 
ployed in  redeeming  their  pledge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna, 
and  in  performing  a  part  at  least  of  their  duty  in  behalf  of  the 
violated  integrity  of  independent  states.  Temporary  arrange- 
ments may  get  over  the  crisis  of  the  moment ;  for  the  rest,  we 
submit  to  wait.  We  shall  be  thankful  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  minute  details  on  this  part  of  the  case. 
Otherwise,  we  are  prepared  to  do  so.  The  European  public  is 
interested  in  these  proceeding^  by  every  sort  of  consideration. 
The  causes  and  materials  for  a  general  war  are  spread  out  here 
like  gunpowder.  Scarcely  any  management  or  luck  can  pre- 
Yent  an  explosion  from  hour  to  hour.  Besides  the  old  and  per- 
manent motives  of  exasperation,  the  unfortunate  patriots  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Bologna  were  on  this  occasion  excited  and  betrayed  into 
conspiracy  by  the  intrigues  and  macUavelUsm  of  their  own  re- 
spective governments.  The  Duke  of  Modena  is  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  l5th  century.  Excluded  by 
the  Salique  law  from  the  crown  of  Piedmont,  he  hoped  to  seize  it 
by  combining  with  the  CarbonarL  After  that  the  three  days 
changed  their  politics,  the  fate  of  the  Menottis  is  only  an  example 
of  the  dreadful  vengeance  which  he  has  taken  on  his  former 
comrades.  In  the  correspondence  of  Cardinal  Bemetti,  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Bologna  fell  in  with  as  false  a  train,  laid 
by  demagogues  and  spies.  Not  one  of  the  cabinets  which  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  of  last  year  can  now  back  out.  Their 
joint  interposition  established  for  the  people  of  the  Papal  States 
the  alternative,  either  of  perfect  independence  or  joint  pro- 
tection. Thus  far  the  honour  of  these  governments  is  implicated, 
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and  tlicir  conscience  bound.     The  following  are  tbe 
points  on  which  correct  information  is  necessary  in  order  to  form 
a  sound  definitive  opinion.   1.  The  contents  of  the  joint  Note  ad- 
dressed by  the  five  great  powers  to  tbe  Pope  apon  the  2l8t  Majr 
1831)  on  tbe  improvements  absolutely  inaispensable  in  his  go* 
vernment  2.  Tbe  substance  of  tbe  subsequent  decrees  by  wbich 
the  Pope  has  ushered  in  tbe  new  era  {una  nmva  Era)^  whose  ad- 
vent bad  been  announced  by  Cardinal  Bemetti  in  the  month  of 
April.     3.  The  grounds  on  which  Austria  re-entered  Bologna  in 
1832,  and  the  grounds  of  the  consequent  occupation  of  Ajacona 
by  the  French.    4.  The  minimum  of  the  obligation  imposed  on 
France,  and  on  the  other  powers,  by  the  general  law  of  nations ; 
but  more  particularly  by  their  special  interference  between  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects,  and  by  the  public  co-operation  in  which 
they  were  joint  contracting  parties,  only  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  territory  by  Austria,  in  March 
1831,  France  took  alarm,  remonstrated,  and  sent  Count  St  Au« 
laire  to  Rome.  Warsaw,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  yet 
fallen.  This  consideration  may  probably  be  important  when  we 
come  to  compare  tbe  terms  adopted  in  the  Note  in  question  with 
the  recent  construction,  or  rather  evasion,  of  it.  The  official 
Note  was  agreed  upon  at  the  conference  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
France  and  England,*  with  those  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  was  presented  by  them  to  the  Pope.  As  an  equivalent  to 
his  holiness  for  replacing  him  upon  the  temporal  throne  of  Ro- 
magna,  it  laid  on  him,  in  the  form  of  advice,  certain  positive  con- 
ditions. Although  indefinite,  as  might  be  expected,  and  imper- 
fect in  its  terms,  nevertheless,  on  some  points  it  was  sufficient- 
ly clear.  It  demanded  the  creation  of  a  central  board,  charged 
with  the  revision  of  all  the  branches  of  administration,  to  act  as 
B  council  of  state,  and  consist  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens. 
It  required  also  that  a  provincial  and  communal  council  should 


*  The  English  Minister  was  a  party  ;  but  from  the  influence  of 
ancient  prejudices  on  X\kQ premunire  consequences  of  a  communication 
with  Rome,  he  did  not  sign.  We  fear  that  our  present  representa- 
tive, Mr  Seymour,  has  taken  with  him  from  Florence,  principles, 
friendships,  and  habits,  which  will  make  it  difficult  to  create  any  con- 
fidence among  true  Italians  in  the  reality  of  his  sympathy  and  support. 
If  the  Castlereagh  leaven  is  believed  to  linger  too  much  in  our  depart* 
raents  at  home,  and  occasionally  to  sour  and  corrnpt  the  public  service, 
the  apprehension  is  general  over  the  continent,  that  among  our  diplo- 
matists a!9  yet  there  is  little  eUe.  The  more  honest  a  roan  is,  the  more 
impossible  is  it  to  <  serve  two  roasters  ;*  more  especially  of  such  oppo* 
eite  interest*?  as  despotism  and  freedom, 
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established  apon  the  priociple  of  popular  representatioo;  that 

&  new  civil  and  criminal  legislation  should  be  introduced,  more 

Bimple,  and  in  some  conformity  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age* 

Lastly,  the  secularization  of  employments ;  in  other  words,  that 

laymen  should  not  be  altogether  excluded  by  law  from  all  aifFiurs 

of  the  least  importance.  To  have  required  less  as  the  conditions 

of  forcing  them  back  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  would 

liave  been  an  insult  to  the  gallant  inhabitants  of  Romagna,  who 

bad  already  worked  out  their  freedom.  Terms  short  of  the  above 

would  have  been  treason  towards  the  sentiments  of  the  nations 

whose  voice  they  represented,  in  the  Ambassadors  of  England 

and  of  France.     As  regards  the  necessities  of  the  case,  nobody 

knows  them  better  than  Mr  Bunsen,  the  friend  of  Niebuhr,  and 

enlightened  minister  of  Prussia. 

Now,  let  us  observe  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  ? 
In  the  first  moments  of  astonishment  at  finding  himself  agun 
sovereign  of  the  Legations,  he  published  a  hallelujah  of  pro- 
mises :  the  danger  past,  he  broke  them  all.  The  duplicity  of 
the  Vatican  has  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  effectually ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  kept  up  appearances  plausible  enough  to 
make  a  parade  of  to  its  Transalpine  friends.  A  court  of  re- 
vision of  accounts  was  established  by  an  edict  of  November. 
It  is  an  old  institution  abandoned  before  its  inutility.  Such  a 
court  can  do  little  good  even  for  the  finances,  dilapidated  upon 
system,  as  at  Rome.  The  annual  expenses  so  far  exceed  the  re- 
venue, that  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  of  ducats  has  been  contract- 
ed since  1815.  It  pretends  to  be  a  remedy  for  nothing  further. 
The  difference  between  this  instance  and  the  others  is,  that  as 
the  Pope  refused,  from  the  first,  to  establish  a  general  council  of 
state,  whereas  he  consented  to  adopt  the  remaining  propositions, 
a  contradiction  betwixt  the  propositions  and  the  execution  does 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  his  word  upon  the  part  of  the  Pope 
on  this  point,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest.  Instead  of  giving  a 
real  independent  representative  administration  to  the  communes 
and  the  provinces,  an  edict  of  the  5th  of  July  merely  authorizes 
the  existence  of  councils ;  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  government,  to  consult  in  secret,  to  have  no  delibera- 
tive vote,  and  to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
were  appointed  in  some  provinces  :  in  these,  however,  their  or- 
ganization was  soon  stopped.  In  the  rest,  it  has  been  a  mere  illu- 
sion and  affair  of  words.  In  the  course  of  October,  the  Pope 
published  his  reforms  in  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  If  the  bene- 
fits which  we  have  just  described  were  ambiguous,  what  are  these  ? 
The  Inquisition  in  its  full  extent  is  a  part  of  them  ;  also  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  and  immunities  in  all  their  vigour.  They  are  so 
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full  of  incongruities  and  absurdities,  that  the  whole  bar  of  Bo- 
logna, judges,  advocates,  and  notaries,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty,  made  so  strong  a  representation  on  their  im- 
practicability, that  the  pontifical  authority  on  the  spot.  Count 
Grassi,  thought  it  prudent  to  suspend  tneir  execution.  The 
Court  of  Rome  treated  the  representation  and  the  suspension  as 
a  revolt ;  insisted  on  the  immediate  execution  of  their  mandates, 
and  on  unqualified  submission.  A  continuance  of  exclusion  of 
laymen  from  the  government  of  the  Legations,  is  among  the 
express  declarations  of  the  edict  of  July.  At  the  same  time,  the 
right  of  turning  any  province  into  a  Legation  is  specially  reser- 
ved, and  has  been  since  extensively  acted  upon.  In  fact,  there 
are  only  three  provinces  up  to  the  present  time  where  they  are 
admitted — and  that  but  provisionally.  They  are  by  the  same 
edict  shut  out  from  the  principal  tribunals  at  Rome. 

Against  all  this  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna  peaceably  remon- 
strated in  petitions  signed  by  thousands.  In  the  edicts  they  could . 
recognise  no  new  era — still  less  in  the  exceptions  by  which 
every  thing  good  in  them  was  immediately  thwarted ;  the  pro- 
mised amnesty  violated ;  the  civic  guard,  consisting  of  the  most 
respectaUe  citizens  of  all  ranks,  first  thanked,  and  then  calum- 
niated ;  and,  to  crown  all,  paid  banditti  marched  into  Roma^a, 
contrary  to  reiterated  engagements.  The  people  persevered  in 
testifvine  their  dissatisfaction  at  these  pretended  reforms.  They 
invariably  refused  to  receive  them  at  the  bands  of  Rome  or 
Vienna,  oven  as  a  temporary  indemnity  for  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  which,  left  to  themselves,  they  had  regain- 
ed. Is  it  possible  after  this  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary  should 
announce  to  the  provinces  that  *  Europe  applauds'  these  excel- 
lent institutions^ — that  bv  a  circular  Note  of  the  10th  of  January 
last,  he  should  acquaint  the  four  representatives  of  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  France,  that  the  Pope  had  fulfilled  his  promises, 
and  joer/ec^tofto^c/ the  judicial,  financial,  and  administrative  go- 
vernment of  his  states  ?  The  answers  by  which,  two  days  after- 
wards, the  four  ambassadors  adopt  the  Cardinal's  views,  are  still 
more  incredible.  The  pontifical  institutions  are  no  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  their  Note  of  the  preceding  May,  and  with 
the  expectations  which  it  necessarily  raised.  After  the  encou- 
ragement with  which  their  former  language  inspired  the  pa- 
triots, to  talk  of  ^  immediate  and  unconditional  submission,'  is 
to  outrage  as  well  as  to  betray  them.  Astonishment  at  the 
developement  of  these  perfect  institutions,  and  ecstasies  at  the 
^  high  wisdom'  of  the  Fope,  would  bo  language  personally  dis- 
graceful to  the  individuals  who  can  utter  it ;  except  that  diplo- 
matists probably  hold  themselves  no  more  answerable  for  the 
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liypocrisy  of  their  fulsome  verbiage^  than  lawyers  for  the  non- 
seDse  of  their  printed  forms.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  and 
^whatever  also  may  be  the  course  which  the  mischievous  and  un- 
just policy  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  between  the  political  par- 
ties in  Romagna  might  have  ultimately  rendered  necessary,  one 
thing  is,  in  the  meantime,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.  Europe 
had  taken  up  the  arbitration.  No  possible  plea  of  proximity  or 
of  invitation  can  be  a  title  to  any  of  the  arbitrators  to  assume 
the  sole  responsibility,  much  less  to  act  on  their  own  interest- 
ed motives,  without  the  authority  and  participation  of  the  others. 
About  the  middle  of  last  December,  the  civic  guard  of  Ro- 
magna, amounting  to  60,000  persons,  sent  to  Rome  a  fresh  peti* 
tion.  Cardinal  Bernetti  had  signified  the  month  before,  that 
a  new  deputation  properly  chosen  by  the  local  magistracies 
would  be  received,  in  order  to  give  in  a  statement  of  their  objec- 
tions. Deputies  were  elected  accordingly,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  prolegats,  and  met  at  Bologna  on  the  5th  of  January  of 
the  present  year.  One  of  their  principal  objects  was  to  beg  that 
the  Pope  would  not  expose  the  towns  to  the  terror  (to  say  no 
worse)  which  the  presence  of  his  army  of  convicts  and  despera- 
does would  necessarily  inspire.  All  however  was  too  late.  The 
Court  of  Rome  had  taken  its  imperturbable  resolution.  The  Aus- 
trian Baron  Marchall  (stationed  at  Parma,  near  Marie  Louise,) 
had  been  secretly  sent  for,  together  with  several  other  Austrian 
officers.  Their  office  was  to  organize  the  troops  at  Pesaro,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  Cardinal  Albani,  the  Duke  of  Modena's  friend 
and  cousin,  the  General-in-Chief,  and  Vicar  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  The  Prince  of  Canoso,  and  that  Colonel  Barbieri,  who 
had  been  saved  with  difficulty  some  time  before  from  the  fury  of 
the  Bolognese,  were  known  to  be  at  their  head.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  Austrian  army  was  at  the  same  time  gathering  round 
the  frontiers  of  Romagoa,  with  more  than  the  ordinary  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  war.  The  suspicion  of  a  secret  understanding  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  Pope  on  this  occasion  is  no  longer  mat- 
ter of  presumption.  It  is  true  that  actual  interference  was  de- 
layed until  after  the  first  success  on  the  20th  of  January,  and 
the  massacre  by  the  Papal  troops.  The  object  was  to  gain  for 
the  interference  the  hypocritical  appearance  of  pacification  and 
protection.  But  the  measure  had  been  decided  upon  before ; 
and  the  very  fact  of  the  entrance  was  prematurely  announced 
by  an  Austrian  proclamation  at  Milan,  dated  the  19th.  Mean- 
while France  had  her  eyes  also  fixed  on  all  that  was  going  on. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  saw  that  Austria  was  again  about 
to  interpose  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Pope.     Not  Bonapartists  only 
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and  Republicans,  but  the  moderate  friends  of  freedom,  had  re^ 
proached  her  for  the  weakness  with  which  Romagna  had  been 
already  once  abandoned  to  the  arms  of  Austria.  Besides,  the 
was  now  no  longer  a  neutral  spectator,  uuder  the  mere  general 
interest  of  a  liberal  and  independent  neighbour.  She  had,  ia 
the  interval,  paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  chance  of  peace ;  she 
had  become  (foolishly  enough)  party  to  a  conditional  guarantee 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  dominions.  Montalivet,  and  even 
Perier,  haa  committed  themselves  so  far  as,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  speak  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  identical.  Thus,  by  the  consent,  and 
in  company  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  France  was  mixed  up  in 
Italian  politics,  and  pledged  to  a  certain  course.  Under  these 
circumstances,  she  declared  beforehand  to  all  the  cabinets,  that 
if  Austria  interfered  she  should  interfere  also.  In  our  opinion, 
it  was  the  duty  of  one  and  all  of  the  governments  who  had 
been  present  at  these  conferences  to  hold  the  same  language. 
Her  position  and  circumstances  made  It  more  especially  the 
interest  of  France.  Notwithstanding,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
this  notice,  Austria  was  determined,  and  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed.  After  that,  there  can  be  no  diflSculty  in  ascertaining  with 
whom  the  provocation  lay.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  of  the  only 
courses  by  which  the  maintenance  of  peace  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  maintenance  of  her  honour,  France  took  the  most  mo- 
derate, in  the  forcible  occupation  of  Ancona.  The  course  is  one 
which  Austria  can  have  no  pretext  for  resenting.  It  was  follow- 
ing her  example,  and  with  quite  as  good  a  title.  The  reference 
of  the  Roman  question  before  the  five  powers  had  all  the  cha- 
racter of  a  European  arbitration.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  still 
pending  before  Austria  and  her  colleagues.  Whilst  it  continues, 
Austria  is  estopped  by  it  from  taking  the  case  out  of  their  hands 
into  her  own.  The  Pope  himself  also  can  only  act  under  it, 
since  he  owes  to  it  his  throne.  Faithfully  observed,  it  bears 
hardest  upon  the  late  triumphant  people.  Triumphant  in  1831, 
they  had  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  they  alone  who  have  reason  to  complain  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  submit  their  victorious  claims  to  arbi- 
trationj  and  to  accept  a  part  instead  of  all.  When  the  Austrian 
arbitrator  throws  aside  the  mask,  and  comes  forward  as  a  prin- 
cipal against  the  people,  the  tricolor  is  entitled  to  follow  in 
their  behalf.  We  go  farther.  In  our  view  of  the  dilemma,  France 
was  bound  to  counteract  the  Austrian  aggression.  The  other 
powers,  who  raised  no  objection  against  the  offensive  move- 
ment, are  not  merely  bound,  dfortwri^  to  raise  none  against  the 
defensive  one.     They  ought  to  feel  it  to  be  the  reparation  of  a 
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common  insult ;  to  see  in  it  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining 
justice  for  an  injured  population  ;  and  to  adopt  the  measure  as 
their  own. 

Two  important  advafitages  have  ensued  from  the  occupation 
of  Ancona :  First,  Italy  once  more  feels  that  she  is  no  longer 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Austria.  Next,  it  is  good  to  show  by 
an  example,  that  when  one  foreign  government  meddles  in  the 
internal  afiairs  of  another,  every  other  government  whatsoever 
may  do  the  same  with  a  view  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  its  own  interests. 
The  apprehension  of  military  collisions  will,  for  the  future,  put 
a  check  on  the  abuse  of  foreign  interference.  We  still  hope, 
however,  for  more  positive  and  tangible  results.  The  imme- 
diate results  which  we  anticipate,  will  constitute  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  debt  which  is  dae  to  Italy.  Looking  at  the  Note  of 
May,  to  which  Austria  put  her  hand,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
obtain  them  without  a  war.  They  contain  the  only  answer  to 
the  European  question,  What  must  be  done  to  tranquillize  the 
provinces  of  Romagna  ?  Simple  promises  will  no  longer  serve. 
The  high  contracting  powers  must  announce  explicitly  to  the 
people  the  concessions  which  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  grant 
to  them.  These  concessions  ought  to  comprise, — an  amnesty, 
general  and  complete — ^a  new  civil  and  penal  code — the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Inquisition — an  entire  separation  between  civiland 
ecclesiastical  courts — the  free  admission  of  laymen  into  the 
public  service — a  provincial  and  municipal  administration,  based 
upon  representation,  and  armed  with  the  power  of  a  deliberative 
vote.  The  organization  of  a  civic  guard  ought  to  be  besides 
provided  for;  or  at  least  such  a  law  of  conscription  as  shall  raise 
a  public  force  from  honest  native  peasants  and  artisans,  with' 
out  the  necessity  of  either  cheating  the  gallows,  or  recruiting 
in  Switzerland — the  disgraceful  alternative  of  a  government, 
which  finds  itself  an  alien  at  home. 

Without  these  or  similar  concessions,  let  nobody  hope  to  pa- 
cify the  Legations.  They  are  not  known.  They  are  the  very 
hearth  and  altar  of  Italian  patriotism.  They  love  not  liberty 
less  than  when  their  enthusiasm  burned  as  hot,  and  flamed  as 
high,  as  satisfied  even  the  notions  of  Lord  Byron.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  letters  written 
by  him,  whilst  living  at  Ravenna,  in  1820  and  1821.  They  give 
his  opinion  both  in  hope  and  disappointment — both  during  the 
prospect  and  after  the  failure  of  an  enterprise,  which  leaned  unfor- 
tunately too  much  on  Naples  to  succeed.  Our  object  in  extract- 
ing this  cento,  is  to  show  the  view  which  a  stranger,  whom  cir- 
camstances  enabled  to  get  behind  the  scenes,  took  of  this  great 
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cause,  and  of  iU  probabilities ;  also  to  correct  the  impression 
under  which  many  persons  mistake  and  confound  the  Italian  cha- 
racter* Among  the  hundreds  who  abuse  the  Italians,  as  cowards, 
unworthy  of  freedom,   is  there  one  with  half  Lord  Byron's 
spirit,  or  with  half  his  acquaintance  of  the  facts  ?    A  traveller 
may  have  got  by  heart  every  catalogue,  and  be  Qualified  to  lec- 
ture on  the  museums  of  Florence,  the  saloons  of  Naples,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  and  yet  be  as  ignorant  of  the  people  as  if 
he  had  never  moved  beyond  the  smoke  and  prejudicesof  London. 
Romagna  is,  of  all  parts  of  Italy,  the  freshest,  the  least  visited, 
and  the  least  influenced  by  strangers*     The  forest  of  pines  at 
Ravenna  is  now  haunted  by  a  *  huntsman's  ghost,'  more  formi- 
dable than  the  spectre  *  thundering  for  his  prey*'*   Nothing  is 
more  false  than  to  suppose  its  spirits  to  be  mere  duplicates  of 
the  forms  whose  felicity  it  is  to  talk  indeed  of  liberty,  but,  still 
more,  far  niente^  along  from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gardens. — *  The  interests  of  millions  are  in  the  hands 
of  about  twenty  coxcombs  at  a  place  called  Laybach*     Oh, 
those  scoundrel  sovereigns !  let  us  but  see  them  beaten,  and 
there  is  yet  a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and  hope  for  the  world. 
If  this  country  could  but  be  freed,  what  would  be  too  great 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  desire? — ^for  the  extinction 
of  that  sigh  or  ages  ?  Let  us  hope*    They  have  hoped  these 
thousand  years.      It  is  no  great  matter,  supposing  that  Italy 
could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificed,  it  is  a  grand  ol^- 
ject,  the  very  poetry  of  politics*     Only  think,  a  free  Italy  ! 
Why,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  davs  of  Augus- 
tus.    I  shall  think  it  by  far  the  most  interesting  spectacle 
and  moment  in  existence  to  see  the  Italians  send  the  barba- 
rians of  all  nations  back  to  their  own  dens*     I  have  lived  long 
enough  among  them  to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation  than 
for  any  other  people  in  existence*     But  they  want  union, 
and  they  want  principle ;  and  I  doubt  their  success*     There 
are  materials  in  them,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  well  directed ; 
but  who  is  to  direct  them  ?    No  matter*     Out  of  such  times 
heroes  spring — out  of  chaos  God  made  a  world — and  out  of 
high  passions  comes  a  people*     We  are  all  lookinj?  at  one  an- 
other like  wolves  on  their  prey  in  pursuit,  only  waiting  for  the 
first  falling  on  to  do  unutterable  things*    As  to  matters  her^ 
they  are  high  and  mighty*  It  is  much  about  the  state  of  things 
betwixt  Cain  and  Abel*     There  is  in  fact  no  law  or  govern- 
ment at  all.    To-night,  at  the  theatre,  there  being  a  prince 
on  his  throne  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy,  the  audience 
laughed  and  asked  him  for  a  constitution*     This  shows  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  the  assassinations*' 
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*  The   Huns  are  on  the  Po.    The  dogs — the  wolves — may 

*  they  perish,  like  the  host  of  Sennacherib !  Let  it  be  still  a  hope 

*  to  see  their  bones  piled  like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat !' 
As  the  Austrians  advanced.  Lord  Byron  shouted.  He  was 
denied  this  pleasure.  The  Italians,  however,  and  especially  the 
Komagnols,  preserved  his  esteem,  notwithstanding  the  Laxsa- 
todL     *  You  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  Neapolitans  are 

nowhere  now  more  execrated  than  in  Italy,  ana  not  blame 
a  whole  nation  for  the  vices  of  a  province.  That  would  be 
like  condemning  Great  Britain,  because  they  plunder  wrecks 
in  Cornwall.  Do  not  confound  the  scoundrels  at  the  heel 
of  the  boot  with  their  betters  at  the  top  of  it.  I  assure  you 
that  there  are  some  loftier  spirits.  The  Neapolitans  have 
betrayed  themselves  and  all  the  world !  and  those  who  have 

S*ven  their  blood  for  Italy,  can  now  only  give  their  tears. 
[>me  day  or  other,  if  dust  holds  together,  I  have  been  enough 
in  the  secret  fat  least  in  this  part  of  the  country)  to  cast 
perhaps  some  little  light  upon  the  atrocious  treachery  which 
has  repluneed  Italy  into  barbarism.  However,  the  real  Italians 
are  not  to  blame ; — merely  the  scoundrels  at  the  heel  qfthe  boot 
which  the  Hun  now  wears,  and  will  trample  them  to  death 
with,  for  their  servility.     Come  what  may,  the  cause  was  a 
glorious  one,  though  it  reads  at  present  as  if  the  Greeks  had 
ran  awav  from  Xerxes.     J9ere,  in  Romagna,  the  efforts  were 
necessarily  limited  to  preparations  and  good  intentions,  until 
the  Germans  were  fairly  engaged  in  equal  warfare-— as  we  are 
upon  their  very  frontiers,  without  a  single  fort  or  hill  nearer 
than  San  Marino.     You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  oppres- 
sion this  country  is  in :  they  have  arrested  above  a  thousand, 
high  and  low,  throughout  Komagna — ^banished  and  confined 
others  without  trial,  process,  or  even  accusation.     It  has  been 
a  miserable  sight  to  see  the  general  desolation  in  families. 
There  have  been  thousands  of  these  proscriptions  within  the 
last  month  in  the  Exarchat,  or  (to  speak  modemly)  in  the 
Legations.  -  You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  the  consequences 
of  this  war.     It  is  a  war  of  men  with  monarchs,  and  will 
spread  like  a  spark  on  the  dry  rank  grass  of  the  vegetable 
desert  What  it  is  with  you  and  your  English,  you  do  not  know, 
for  ye  sleep ;  what  it  is  with  us  here,  I  know,  for  it  is  before, 
around,  and  within  us.'    Lord  Byron  foresaw  that,   more 
provoked  than  deterred  by  these  persecutions,  the  people  must 
rise  again.  His  wish  that  tne  peasantry,  *  the  savage  race  of  two- 
*  lagged  leopards,'  might  become  interested  in  the  quarrel,  seems 
now  realising.    The  tragedy  of  1820  and  1821  has  been  acted 
over  again  in  deeper  charaetars  during  the  last  two  years, 
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throughout  that  devoted  country.  Last  year  brought  onoe 
more  Austrian  cannon  and  lighted  matches  into  their  market 
places.*  The  desolation  of  proscription  has  been  again  carried 
into  families,  even  more  extensively  and  ferociously  than  ever. 
Will  Europe,  by  silence,  or  by  partial  and  hollow  interference^ 
incur  the  guilt  of  perpetuating  these  horrors  ? 

If  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  thank  God,  ours  bids  fair  to 
be  the  time  for  freedom.  In  this  case,  shame  will  not  permit 
Europe  much  longer  to  abandon  to  barbarian  insolence  and  op- 
pression that  Italv  by  which  our  quarter  of  the  globe  was  start- 
ed in  its  career  of  glory.  To  her  we  owe  both  the  science  and 
the  practical  example  of  every  art — intelligent  agriculture,  liberal 
commerce — the  revival  of  ancient  learning — the  creation  of  mo- 
dern literature — the  first  great  schools  of  medicine,  theology, 
and  jurisprudence — artists,  poets,  and  philosophers,  when  there 
were  none  beside — every  thing,  down  even  to  the  discipline  and 
tactics  that  made  a  science  of  that  profession  by  the  abuse  of 
which  she  has  been  since  enslaved.  No  country  has  more 
thoroughly  established  her  title  to  be  admitted  into  the  family 
of  freemen.  She  has  refused  to  purchase  an  ignominious  quiet 
by  sending  in  to  her  tyrants  the  base  adhesion  of  the  appearance 
of  submission.  The  Italians  have  struggled  to  the  last,  and  are 
struggling  now  under  their  chuns — servi  for  ages,  but  servi  ogncr 
frementi.  They  have  not  simply  treasured  up  the  memory  of 
the  free  states  of  their  former  days  as  a  secret  recollection.  They 

Eut  it  forward  in  continual  claim,  and  notice,  and  demand,  in 
ehalf  of  their  violated  rights.  The  restoration  of  these  rights 
is  not  merely  just,  and  honourable,  and  safe ; — it  is  now  an  ur- 
gent duty,  and  erelong  will  be  the  only  course.  A  public  din- 
ner at  Perugia,  and  the  trooping  together  of  hundreds  m  Umbria, 
to  jubilate  in  open  day  on  tne  recall  of  Lord  Grey  to  office,  are 
new  events  for  Italy,  and  unequivocal  signs  of  public  feeling. 
It  is  true,  imminent  dangers  press  upon  us;  and  society  contains 
within  its  bosom  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  If  called  upon  to 
name  them,  we  answer,  that  the  dangerous  men  of  the  present 


*  The  universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  of  Parma  and  Pavia,  of 
Padua  and  Bologna,  remained  closed  during  1831 ;  and»  for  any  thing 
we  know,  have  not  been  reopened.  The  Sapienza  at  Rome  was  sus- 
pended also ;  but  the  professors  were  allowed  to  lecture  in  different 
places,  to  a  few  persons  at  a  time.  Conceive  a  country  where  the 
youth  of  the  instructed  classes  cannot  be  trusted  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  I  What  must  be  the  prostration  and  the  fever 
of  a  society,  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  of  which  have  become  poli- 
tical unions,  and  as  such  are  dispersed  and  broken  up  ! 
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duay  are  not  thoee  wbo  understand  and  love  its  character — wLo 
luive  watched)  hastened,  and  anticipated  its  coming — who  belong 
lo  it,  feel  at  home  in  it,  and  to  whom  its  breath  is  happiness  and 
glory.  The  men  wbo  are  to  be  feared  are  those  who  will  not 
accommodate  themselves  to  its  necessities;  and,  born  a  hundred 
years  too  late,  have  not  the  discretion  to  perceive  it. 


Art.  IV.— Jbtima/  qf  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  Course  and 
Termination  qfthe  Niger  ;  with  a  Narrative  qfa  Voyage  down 
that  River  to  its  Termination.  By  Richard  and  John  Lander. 
3  Tok.  12mo.  {Family  Library.)  London:  1832. 

ri^HESE  volumes  record  perhaps  the  most  important  geogra* 
-^  phical  discovery  of  the  present  age ;  effected,  too,  with  very 
limited  means,  and  by  individuals  from  whom  such  an  achieve* 
ment  could  little  have  been  expected.  The  question  as  to  the 
termination  of  the  Niger  has,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  ex* 
cited  an  interest  beyond  any  other  connected  with  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  earth.  The  enouiry  was  long  prosecuted  without 
the  idea  that  any  practical  benefit  could  possibly  result  from 
its  solution.  But  to  acquire  and  to  complete  the  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature,  is  to  man  an  object  of 
natural  and  enlightened  ambition,  the  attainment  of  which 
forms  a  just  ground  of  national  glory.  Britain,  therefore,  acted 
in  conformity  to  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit  when  she  adventured, 
in  successive  African  expeditions,  a  portion  of  her  treasure, 
and  the  lives  of  some  of  her  citizens.  These  sacrifices,  as  to  the 
main  object,  were  for  some  time  made  in  vain.  Park,  when 
he  was  directly  on  the  route  which  would  have  led  to  the  grand 
discovery,  met  his  premature  and  tragical  fate.  Denham  and 
CSapperton  made  most  important  discoveries,  and  threw  light 
on  many  almost  unknown  regions  of  interior  Africa  ;  but  they 
left  the  grand  mystery  covered  with  as  thick  a  veil  as  ever« 
They  proved,  indeed,  the  errors  of  the  theories  previously  accre* 
dited,  but  without  finding  nny  thing  beyond  vague  rumours  to 
substitute  in  their  place. 

In  reviewing  the  narrative  of  Clapperton's  last  expedition, 
(No.  97,)  we  had  occasion  to  introduce  to  the  reader  Richard 
Ijander,  acting  in  the  humble  capacitv  of  servant  to  that  enter* 
prising  traveller.  We  have  seen  him,  after  fulfilling  in  an 
exemplary  manner  the  duties  of  that  situation,  and  closing  his 
roaster's  eyes,  become  himself  inspired  with  a  similar  spirit, 
and  make  a  considerable  progress  towards  the  solution  of  thp 
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mnd  problem.    The  inieqxMitioiii  well  or  ill  founded,  of  the 
King  of  Z^gzeg,  arreeted  bit  efforto ;  but  hie  n^i  wm  etili 
untabdaed ;  and  on  his  retarn  to  England,  he  tendered  bis 
■ervices  to  Government  for  a  freah  exp^tion.    They  were  ac- 
cepted, on  terms  which  certainly  afforded  ample  aecnrity  against 
this  great  enterprise  being  undertaken  from  mercenary  motiTes. 
He  was  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  proceeding  on  his 
journey ;  his  wife  was  to  receive  a  moderate  aliment  during  his 
absence ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  mission  being  satisfactorily 
performed,  ho  was  to  be  allowed  a  gratuity  of  one  hundred  pattmds. 
This  was  not  a  splendid  donation  from  a  great  nation  to  oae 
who,  in  pursuit  of  one  of  its  favourite  objecte,  was  to  brave  all 
the  perils  of  death  and  captivity.    We  are  aware  thai  in  this 
instance  Government  has  laadably  exceeded  ita  agreement,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  John  Lander,  who  was  permitted,  indeed, 
to  accompany  his  brother,  but  under  the  express  stipulation  of 
looking  for  no  reward  whatever.    Yet  we  are  misinformed  if, 
on  the  whole,  the  bounty  of  Britain  to  those  who  thus  have 
exalted  the  glory  of  her  name,  has  not  been  distributed  on  prin- 
ciples  of  very  rigid  parsimony. 

The  narrative  of  this  very  important  voyage  is  simple,  in  some 
respects  defective,  yet  on  the  whole  extremely  Interesting.  Jour- 
nals were  kept  by  both  brothers ;  but  that  of  Richard  was  lost 
at  an  advanced  period  of  the  expedition,  during  a  conflict  with 
the  natives,  and  is  consequentlv  wanting  for  two-tiiirds  of  the 
route.  Happily,  this  loss,  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
irreparable,  has  been  supplied  by  the  journal  of  John,  which 
is  now  given  to  the  public,  with  only  one  very  odd,  and  indeed 
ridiculous  alteration,  being  put  in  Richard^s  name,  and  made  to 
appear  as  his  journal.  This  is  said  to  be  in  compliance  with 
usage ;  but  really  we  know  not  the  precedents  upon  which  it  ii 
founded ;  nor  can  we  see  either  its  propriety  or  advantage,  espe- 
cially after  John  had  been  expressly  stated  as  the  writer.  The 
journals,  in  other  respects,  are  published  exactly  as  composed 
on  the  spot;  a  practice  not  very  usual,  but  which,  in  this 
instance,  has  certiunly  had  a  happy  effect.  We  are  thus  not 
only  made  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  but  re- 
ceive a  much  more  livelv  impression  of  the  successive  feelings, 
emotions,  and  anticipations  of  the  travellers,  than  could  have 
been  communicated  by  any  narrative  referring  as  to  a  passed 
series  of  events.  We  not  only  hear  their  story,  but,  as  it  were, 
actually  accompany  them.  The  style  of  John,  who,  as  already 
stated,  writes  most  of  the  narrative,  is  singular,  but  by  no 
means  devoid  of  merit.  It  displays  some  poetical  imagery, 
but  is  too  often  employed  in  delineating  the  general  features 
-"f  nature,  rather  than  those  appropriate  to  Africa.    The  de- 
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•eription  of  mannert  and  incidents  is  lively,  though  apt  to 
ran  into  exaggeration.  Altogether  the  narratiye  never  ceases 
to  be  very  entertaining* 

In  consequence  of  the  attractions  possessed  by  these  volumesi 
and  of  the  very  accessible  form  under  which,  in  preference  to 
the  oostly  and  ponderous  quarto,  their  enterprising  publisher 
has  presented  them,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  very  few  of  our 
readers  to  whom  the  incidents  of  this  remarkable  voyage  will 
not  be  tolerably  familiar.     To  enter,  therefore,  into  a  detailed 
smmmary  of  them  would  unnecessarily  swell  our  pages.    We 
shall  rather  endeavour  to  perform,  in  our  travellers'  stead,  a  task 
Trhich  they  have  forborne  to  attempt     Out  of  their  varied 
and  scattered  notices,  communicated  as  objects  and  informa- 
tion occurred,  we  shall  study  to  combine  a  general  view  of  the 
condition  and  aspect,  the  political  and  social  institutions,  of  the 
extensive  regions  through  which  they  travelled, — to  collect,  in 
a  word,  into  one  view  the  grand  results  of  the  expedition.    We 
aball  also  say  something  as  to  the  openings  afforded  to  commer- 
cial enterprise  by  the  new  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  river 
communications  of  Africa.    Nor  will  it  be  uninteresting  to  con* 
nect  the  newly  discovered  countries  with  those  formerly  known, 
and  to  enquire  if  their  existence  was  at  all  anticipated  by  those 
who  formerly  observed  and  delineated  the  interior  regions  of 
ibis  continent.     We  shall  not  here  derive  any  aid  from  the 
Introduction,  written  by  a  friend  of  the  authors',  in  a  modest 
and  perspicuous  style,  but  with  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  the  writer  showing  himself  even  ignorant  of  the  course 
of  the  Niger  before  it  enters  Bambarra. 

The  travellers,  on  their  way  to  the  river,  proceeded  through 
the  kingdom  of  Eyeo  or  Yarriba,  in  a  route  nearly  coinciding 
with  tlmt  which  Clapperton  had  followed.  They  made,  how- 
ever, a  few  deviations,  one  of  which  brought  them  to  Bohoo, 
a  city  half  a  century  ago  the  capital  of  Eyeo,  which  covers 
fltill  a  greater  extent  of  ground,  and  is  situated  in  a  still  finer 
country,  than  the  present  metropolis.  Grenerally,  the  whole  ter- 
ritory appears  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  in  Africa, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  also  well  cultivated,  and  conse- 
quently very  populous ;  yet  the  inhabitants  are  decidedly  less 
improved  in  the  arts  and  social  life  than  those  of  the  Fellata 
countries,  or  even  than  some  entirelv  native  tribes.  Cotton 
cloth,  the  usual  staple  of  Central  Africa,  is  fabricated,  yet  not 
in  so  varied  or  skilful  a  manner  as  in  Nyffe  ;  nor  are  the  man- 
sions so  spacious  and  ornamented  as  those  seen  by  the  English 
visitors  at  the  capital  of  Ashantee.    <<  Irregular  and  badly  built 
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day  walls,  ragged-looking  thatched  roofa,  and  floors  of  mud 
polished  with  cow-dun^,  form  the  habitations  of  the  chief  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Yarriba,  compared  to  which  a  oomiiioii 
English  barn  is  a  palace."  The  superior  accommodation  of  the 
chief  consists  merely  in  the  greater  number  of  these  hovels,  and 
of  the  court-yards  which  enclose  them,  tenanted  by  the  malti* 
tode  of  his  servants  and  wives.  There  are  few  horses  and  cattle, 
unless  among  the  Fellata  settlers;  but  sheep,  goats,  piga,  and 
poultry,  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  and  being  regarded  as  do- 
mestic favourites,  occupy  the  interior  of  the  court-yards,  and 
even  of  the  huts. 

A  rude  state  of  feeling  characterising  a  barbarous  society, 
seems  indicated  by  the  severe  tasks  imposed  on  the  female 
sex ;  whose  heads,  instead  of  waggons  and  packhorses,  form 
the  chief  vehicle  for  conveying  merchandise  from  place  to  place. 
The  travellers  saw  with  surprise  loads  requiring  the  toil  of 
three  men  to  place  on  the  head  of  the  bearers,  who  yet  car- 
ried them  with  ease  and  cheerfulness  very  great  distances ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which,  when  the  weights 
are  skilfully  poised,  the  human  frame  can  exert  its  greatest 
strength.  This  severe  toil  was  far  from  impairing  the  powers  of 
speech  in  the  Yarriban  ladies,  whose  excessive  garrulity  caused 
to  the  travellers  sufferings  still  more  exquisite  than  those  of 
which  Clapperton  so  bitterly  complains.  Yet  their  voices  were 
exerted  usually  in  good  humour,  at  least  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned;  but  as  they  were  lodged  as  fellow-travellers  in 
conterminous  huts  of  the  same  court-yard,  their  incessant 
clatter,  with  the  screams  of  children,  and  of  various  domestic 
animals  crowded  into  the  same  precincts,  occasioned  a  con- 
fusion of  sounds  so  loud  and  incessant,  as  rendered  it  hopeless 
to  expect  a  moment's  repose.  Foremost  in  noise  and  toil, 
as  already  mentioned  by  Clapperton,  are  the  royal  wives  of 
Yarriba ;  who,  as  soon  as  their  charms  begin  to  wane,  are  turn* 
ed  out  upon  the  road,  where  they  must  not  only  support  them- 
selves by  toil,  but,  from  their  scanty  and  laborious  earnings, 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  royal  partner.  Their 
only  privilege  is,  that  on  their  quality  being  certified  by  cloth  of 
a  peculiar  colour  wrapped  round  their  merchandise,  they  are 
exempted  from  the  numerous  tolls  levied  on  the  road.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  terms  toll  and  turnpike  used  by  our 
author,  convey  erroneous  impressions.  The  payments  are  mere 
local  transit-duties,  by  no  means  applied  to  the  formation  and 
repair  of  the  roads, — that  duty  being  solely  intrusted  to  the  feet 
of  the  passenger.     The  highways  of  Yarriba  are  mere  rude 
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tracks,  often  filled  with  pools  or  swamps,  or  trees  lying  across, 
or  large  nests  of  white  ants. 

The  travellers'  instructions  had  been  to  proceed  by  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  Niger,  and  endeavour  to  descend  its  stream; 
treating  as  altogether  secondary  the  object  of  reaching  Youri, 
and  enquiring  after  the  papers  of  Park.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  felt  a  strong  inclination  for  this  last  undertaking ;  and 
on  the  King  of  Eyeo's  favourite  eunuch  expressing  a  doubt  if 
his  master  would  consent  to  their  proposed  voyage  down  the 
river,  they  resolved  simply  to  request  from  him  the  means  of 
conveyance  to  Youri.  They  thus  involved  themselves,  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  in  an  additional  circuit  of  300  miles,  which  led 
to  a  premature  exhaustion  of  their  stock  of  needles,  tin-plate, 
metal  buttons,  and  other  commodities,  by  the  presentation  of 
which  they  were  to  make  their  way  through  Africa.  Thus, 
however,  they  have  been  enabled  to  furnish  a  material  addition 
to  our  stock  of  information. 

The  route  led  fromEyeo  to  Kiama,  which,  even  in  the  approach, 
presented  a  complete  change  of  scene.  Instead  of  smiling  plains 
and  cultivated  bills,  it  consisted  of  a  huge  tract  of  mountain- 
forest,  crowded  with  wild  animals  of  every  description,  and  in- 
fested with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  Kiama  belongs  to  the 
kingdom,  or  rather  cluster  of  states,  called  Borgoo.  The  former 
mission  had  understood  the  latter  to  comprise  also  Boussa  and 
Wawa.  This  is  now  stated  to  be  a  mistidse ;  and  indeed  these 
countries  resemble  much  more  the  fertile  plain  of  Eyeo.  Bor- 
goo, on  the  contrary,  though  diversified  by  beautiful  and  fertile 
vallevs,  is  generally  mountainous  and  rugged,  tenanted  by  a 
people  bold  and  brave,  warm  both  in  friendship  and  enmity,  and 
often  addicted  to  lawless  and  predatory  exploits.  The  narra- 
tive enumerates,  as  belonging  to  Borgoo,  eight  different  states, 
among  which  Niki  takes  the  lead.  Its  capital  is  described  as  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  Central  Africa,  and  the  sovereign  as 
having  seventy  other  towns  dependant  upon  him ;  which,  how- 
ever, if  we  may  believe  the  report  made  to  the  travellers,  pay 
no  other  tribute  besides  one  b^utiful  maiden  during  the  life- 
time of  each  of  their  chiefs.  The  other  tribes  are  generally 
very  poor,  with  the  exception  of  Loogoo,  enriched  by  the  tradb 
between  Gonjah  and  the  interior.  Fundi  has  shaken  off  en- 
tirely the  yoke  of  Niki ;  but  has  used  its  newly-attained  liberty 
only  to  devote  itself  to  a  system  of  plunder,  which  renders  it 
the  terror  of  all  the  surrounding  states. 

The  ooontries  of  Boussa  and  Wawa,  which  our  travellers 
choose  to  cdl  Wowow,  (but  really  we  cannot  follow  them  in 
their  new  and  often  strange  nomenclature,)  are  already  well 
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known  from  the  description  of  Clappertont    They  seem  to  be  of 
nearly  the  same  character  with  Eyeo;  almost  equally  fertile,  and 
somewhat  more  diligently  cultivated.  AtBoussa,  the  travellers 
emharked,  and  ascended  the  Niger  to  Youri.  That  river,  far 
part  of  the  way,  presented  a  hroad  and  spacious  expanse  ;   bat 
to  a  great  extent  it  was  broken  by  rocks  into  narrow  channels, 
of  difficult  navigation,  and  which  could  not  be  passed    with 
safety  even  by  large  canoes*    It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Nk;er,  a  little  aboye  and  a  little  below 
Boussa,  forms  a  magnificent  body  of  water,  seyer^  milee  in 
breadth;   while  close  to  that  city  it  is  a  mere  stoneVtfarow 
across,  and  of  no  extraordinary  depth*     Hence  an  inference  is 
drawn,  that   the  river  finds  its  way  down  by  subterraneous 
channels ;   but  we  are  more  inclined  to  think  that  careful  en* 
quiry  would  discover  branches  separating  and  reuniting. 

Youri  is  a  very  large  city ;  its  walls  heme  supposed  to  enclose 
a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  This  space,  however,  as 
usual  in  Africa,  forms  quite  an  enclosed  district ;  in  which  clas- 
ters  of  huts  are  separated  from  each  other  by  pasture  grounds 
and  corn  fields.  The  land,  both  within  and  without  the  city, 
is  of  exuberant  fertility,  especially  in  rice  of  excellent  qi^ality.  It 
appears  indeed  more  fruitful  than  that  of  Yarriba,  though  by  no 
means  so  agreeable;  the  soil  being  alluvial,  in  many  plac^ 
swampy  and  liable  to  inundation.  The  writers  could  form  no 
positive  conjecture  as  to  the  population,  but  it  appeared  to  them 
very  great ;  and  indeed  the  general  complaints  of  poverty  in  so 
fertile  a  district  indicated  a  considerable  redundance.  The  cul- 
tivators were  chiefly  a  peaceable,  industrious,  half-servile  tribe, 
called  the  Cumbrie,  who  sufier  often  scandalous  oppression  from 
the  king's  servants ;  yet  the  diligence  with  which  their  fields  are 
cultivated)  shows  that,  on  the  wh^e,  they  must  be  pretty  seppre 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Almost  in  every  fieMi 
the  travellers,  as  they  sailed  along,  saw  platforms,  on  which  a 
party,  sometimes  a  whole  family,  employed  yario^s  sounds  %skd 
missiles  in  scaring  away  the  birds  which  threatened  to  devoid 
the  copious  harvests. 

This  cluster  of  Negro  kingdoms,  extending  upward  from  the 
coast  to  Youri,  presents  some  remarkable  social  and  politic^ 
aspects,  which  we  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  materials  fu|ly  ta  appre- 
ciate. The  most  striking  circumstance  appears  to  be  tl^  conk- 
pletely  despotic  power  which  the  monarchs  exercise,  withoot 
either  overawing  their  subjects  by  a  standing  army,  or  dazzliiig 
their  eyes  by  much  of  outwar^  ppmp  and  state.  The  mansion, 
usual  dress,  ordini^  attire,  and  daily  habits  of  the  prince,  dif- 
fer little  fro^a  those  of  hie  m^nest  subject.    The  Sultap  of 
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If  oori  affects  a  style  somewhat  beyond  his  neighbours ;  yet  the 
ttmall  open  square  in  which  he  received  the  mission,  is  compared 
Xo  a  clean  English  farm-yard,  where  he  was  seated  on  a  piece  of 
plain  carpeting,  with  a  jullow  on  each  side,  and  a  neat  brass  pan 
in  front  His  audience  of  leave  was  given  in  an  apartment  of 
come  extent,  but  unswept  and  dirty,  with  swallows  flying  aboutj 
and  a  number  of  naked  girls  and  boys,  with  dirty  calabashes, 
faaaing  and  repassing.  The  King  of  Wawa,  to  give  them  their 
atote  'reception,  planted  himself  in  a  niche  of  the  city  wall 
Monarchs  and  subjects  seem  to  be  on  an  exceedingly  familiar 
footing.  The  people  of  Eyeo  flocked  in  crowds  to  see  the  pre- 
sents that  had  been  made  to  their  king,  which  were  shown  them, 
and  Uiey  disdayed  theurs  in  return.  The  King  of  Boussa  exhi- 
bited himself  at  one  time  addressing  his  subjects  in  a  long 
exhortation  as  to  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  at  another 
Uine  he  sought  to  attract  their  admiration,  by  a  display  of  his 
skill  in  dancing,  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  was  necessarily 
saalL  The  King  of  Wawa  far  excelled  him  in  this  accom- 
plishment; and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  solicited  a  visit, 
with  a  threat  of  war  in  the  event  of  refusal,  was  suspected  to 
arise  mainly  from  a  desire  to  displi^  this  superiority.  No 
naeans,  however,  of  enforcing  public  authority,  or  deciding  on 
public  measures,  seem  to  reside  any  where  unless  with  the  king, 
or  his  chiefs.  At  Jenna,  a  large  town  of  Eyeo,  a  short  interval 
between  the  death  of  one  chief  and  the  appointment  of  another, 
was  attended  with  complete  anarchy,  and  caused  even  a  decrease 
in  the  population.  Yet  there  seems  something  very  vague  and 
loose  in  this  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  different  cities  of  Eyeo» 
are  described  as  almost  at  constant  war ;  we  suspect  with  each 
otlier ;  as  they  seem  scarcelv  within  reach  of  any  ottier  enemy. 
Their  wars  indeed  are^  far  from  bloody.  Men  to  sell  as  slaves 
are  the  objects ;  surprise  and  stratagem  the  means.  The  great 
stale  of  Youri  had  carried  on  a  eampidgn  of  four  months,  with- 
out the  loss  of  more  than  half  a  doaen  combatants. 

The  financial  systems  of  the  African  cabinets  are  by  no 
means  well  known.  We  can  trace  no  regular  source  of  revenue, 
except  the  tolls  or  duties  levied  from  the  ambulatory  mercan- 
tile bodies,  and  the  presents  made  to  the  sovereign  by  chiefs 
or  distinguished  strangers.  It  is  from  this  last  source,  perhaps, 
that  he  derives  his  almost  innumerable  wives,  who  rauK  nearly 
as  slaves.  The  daily  habits  of  life,  even  of  the  greatest  princes, 
are  so  extremely  simple,  that  very  limited  funds  must  be  suffi* 
cient  to  defray  them ;  and  their  treasure  consists  almost  wholly 
of  splendid  and  glittering  rarities,  which  are  piled  together,  and 
exhibited  as  a  subject  of  pride  to  distinguished  visitors.    This 
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store  they  were  ever  ready  to  augment  by  the  most  petty  traffic ; 
and  though  downright  robbery  was  never  perpetrated  by  these 
potentates,  there  was  no  meanness  to  which  they  did  not  readily 
stoop.  The  sovereign  of  Youri,  the  greatest  and  proodest,  was 
the  one  who  made  the  most  barefaced  attempts  at  imposition; 
and  there  was  no  prince  by  whom,  after  quitting  him,  they  did 
not  find  that  they  had  been  egregiously  cheated.  The  mean 
artifices  to  which  these  sovereigns  had  recourse  for  very  p^try 
acquisitions,  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  whole  of  their  possessions 
was  of  somewhat  slender  amount. 

The  dreadful  system  of  human  sacrifice  appears  to  prevail 
in  the  Pagan  districts  to  a  greater  extent  than  Captain  Clap- 
perton's  relation  had  made  us  fully  aware  of.    The  travellers 
hastened  to  leave  Badagry  on  account  of  preparations  making 
to  immolate  there  no  less  than  three  hundred  victims.     On 
the  death  of  any  great  monarch  or  chief,  a  number  of  bis  favour- 
ite wives  or  servants  must  follow  him  to  the  grave.     This  cus- 
tom, in  its  origin,  was  probably  inspired  by  the  wild  enthusias- 
tic attachment  with  which  chieftains  in  a  rude  social  state  are 
often  regarded.     But  this  motive  has  entirely  ceased ;  and  the 
victims  meet  their  doom  only  in  compliance  with  the  impera- 
tive voice  of  the  public,  and  with  all  the  horror  which  it  natu- 
rally inspires.    Truly  calamitous  was  the  condition  of  youthful 
and  vigorous  chiefs  holding  their  lives  by  the  precarious  tenure 
of  that  of  old  men  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and  the  eager 
and  feverish  anxiety  with  which  they  enquired  after  the  health 
of  him  on  whose  life  theirs  was  suspended,  proved  how  very 
little  they  felt  disposed  to  comply  with  this  cruel  necessity.    A 
striking  scene  was  presented  at  Jenna,  where,  on  the  death  of  a 
chief,  two  of  his  wives,  doomed  to  death,  had  fled  and  concealed 
themselves ;  but,  during  Lander's  stay,  one  of  them  was  disco- 
vered, and  compelled  to  promise  that,  in  compliance  with  na- 
tional custom,  she  would  swallow  poison.     Her  grave  was  dig 
ging,  and  the  other  preparations  making  for  her  funeral ;  but 
she  repeatedly  shrunk  m  agony  from  the  fatal  moment;  her 
slaves  and  household,  who  seem  to  have  been  strongly  attached 
to  her,  broke  forth  into  the  bitterest  lamentations ;  and  long 
trains  of  mourners,  from  different  quarters  of  the  city,  came 
to  svmpathize  with  her.     At  length  a  party  was  formed  for  ab- 
solving her  from  the  impious  obligation,  and  allowing  her  to 
live ;  but  an  insurrection  among  the  people  was  apprehended, 
if  such  an  innovation  were  attempted.  In  the  Journal,  opposite 
anticipations  are  successively  expressed  as  to  the  issue ;  and  tbe 
travellers  took  their  departure  before  the  affair  was  decided. 

The  Mussulman  religion,  even  independent  of  Fcllata  con- 
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qaest,  has  been  extensively  diffused  through  the  countries  along 
the  Niger.     At  Boussa,  Wawa,  and  Kiama,  it  is  established, 
though  not  in  all  its  plenitude.     The  sovereign,  in  the  latter 
city,  ^?irhile  he  made  open  profession  of  this  faith,  had  the  gates 
and  i^alls  of  his  residence  adorned  with  various  nncouth  forms 
of  fetiches,  or  guardian  powers.     Yet  this  profession  has  intro- 
duced neither  that  fierce  intolerant  spirit,  nor  those  habits  of 
gloomy  seclusion,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  it  in  Turkey 
and  Sarbary.  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  imposed  a  check  on  the 
extravagant  gaiety  generally  prevailing  among  native  Africans. 
On  the  Mussulman  Sabbath,  and  other  great  festivals,  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  were  followed  np  by  a  horse-race,  at  which  the 
dark  African  beauties  were  seen  with  unveiled  faces,  and  in 
their  most  splendid  attire.     This  mitigated  Mahommedanism 
seems  to  have  been  in  almost  every  respect  an  improvement. 
It  has  banished  human  sacrifice,  and  introduced  some  of  those 
better  moral  ideas,  which  the  founder  of  that  faith  drew  from 
the  Christian  fountain.     Even  the  culpable  license  which  it 
allows  to  polygamy,  is  a  great  mitigation  of  that  monstrous 
monopoly  of  the  sex,  which  custom  permits  the  Negro  sove- 
reigns and  chiefs  to  practise. 

The  political  state  of  Central  Africa,  even  during  the  short 
interval  since  Clapperton's  last  visit,  had  undergone  very  exten- 
sive changes.    The  empire  of  the  Fellatas,  which  had  establish- 
ed so  wide  and  uncontrolled  a  dominion  over  that  region,  was 
falling  to  pieces  on  every  side.     Not  only  did  Guber  continue 
its  successful  resistance,  but  Cassind  (here  strangely  spelt  Cat- 
sbeenah),  which  at  no  distant  period  was  the  ruling  state  in  all 
these  countries,  had  also  thrown  off  the  yoke.    Supported  by  Bor- 
nou,  the  people  had  rallied  under  Doncassa,  their  hereditary 
prince,  and  emancipated  a  great  portion  of  their  territory.    The 
fertile  little  kingdom  of  Zegzeg  had  followed  the  example.   Yet 
while  the  Fellatas  were  thus  losing  their  sway  in  these  central 
regions,  they  were  indemnifying  themselves  by  extensive  acqui- 
sitions to  the  westward.    They  were  complete  masters  of  Nyffe, 
(which,  under  our  travellers'  new  nomenclature,  has  become 
Noiiffiej)  alternately  setting  up  and  deposing  the  rival  brothers, 
Magia  and  Ederessa ;  while  Kabba,  the  largest  city,  was  under 
the  government  of  Mallam  Dendo,  appointed  by  the  Fellata 
sovereign.     This  people  had  even  migrated  in  great  numbers 
across  the  Niger  into  Eyeo,  and  founded  Alone ;  which,  being 
augmented  by  numerous  refugee  slaves  from  different  quarters, 
had  become  a  greater  city  than  the  capital  itself.     While  the 
travellers  sailed  along  Nyffe,  a  Fellata  expedition  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  full  preparation  to  cross  the  Niger,  and  attack  the 
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kingdom  oF  Yarriba ;  and  their  success  was  confidently  antici- 
pated. It  was  indeed  the  boast  of  that  warlike  people,  that  the 
sea  alone  woald  bound  their  conquests.  So  far  as  the  Fellataa 
are  migrants  or  settlers,  they  decidedlyimprove  the  social  state 
of  the  countries  which  they  occupy.  They  are  a  more  active, 
more  intelligent,  and  every  way  a  superior  people  to  the  Negro 
inhabitants.  The  travellers  mention  with  particular  approba* 
tion,  as  indeed  Clapperton  had  before  done,  the  manners  and 
deportment  of  the  Fellata  shepherdesses,  whose  society  formed 
a  complete  relief  from  the  stunning  loquacity  of  the  females  of 
Yarriba.  Their  attire  Lb  elegant  and  simple;  their  address 
modest,  respectful,  and  engaging ;  purity  and  kindness  seemed 
to  reign  in  their  domestic  intercourse.  They  appeared  to  reab'ze 
in  a  great  degree  the  idea  which  poetry  attaches  to  their  simple 
occupation.  Yet  the  Fellatas  wage  war  with  all  that  cruelty, 
violence,  and  rapine,  which  is  common  among  barbarous  tribc^ 
Denham  has  painted  the  desolaUon  which  they  produced  in 
Bornou;  and  Nyffo  also  has  been  cruelly  oppressed  by  their 
ravages.  Several  ciUes,  in  hopes  of  escaping  them,  had  trans- 
ferred their  site  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
Niger ;  but  the  plundering  bands  had  penetrated  across.  Cruel 
evils,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared,  await  the  peaceful  territory  of 
Yarriba,  should  it  be  overrun  by  these  conquerors. 

Diligent  enquiry  was  made  after  the  journals  of  Park,  or  any 
thing  valuable  that  might  have  belonged  to  that  great  traveller; 
but  there  were  found  only  a  few  insignificant  books  and  scraps 
of  writing,  to  which  the  natives  attached  a  superstitious  value  as 
fetiches.  The  promise  transmitted  to  Clapperton  bv  the  King  of 
Youri,  that,  on  repwing  to  the  capital,  he  would  receive  the 
journal^  proved  only  a  scandalous  trick  of  that  great  monarch 
to  procure  a  visit,  and  a  portion  of  the  rich  presents  wiUi  which 
the  traveller  was  understood  to  come  provided. 

The  Niger  is  completely  navigable  from  Boussa  to  a  fruitful 
and  finely  wooded  island  called  Fatashie ;  but  thence  to  Lever, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  the  channel  is  so  full  of 
rocks  and  sand-banks,  as  to  render  the  progress  very  difficult 
From  Lever  all  the  way  down  to  the  ocean  the  Niger  is  a 
broad  and  noble  stream,  varying  from  one  to  six,  but  most  com- 
monly between  two  and  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  banks  in 
some  places  were  flat  and  marshy,  but  elsewhere  presented  the 
most  pleasing  aspect ;  being  described  as   *  embellished  with 

*  mighty  trees  and  elegant  shrubs,  which  were  clad  in  thick  and 
^  luxuriant  foliage,  some  of  lively  green,  others  of  darker  hues; 

*  and  little  birds  were  singing  merrily  among  the  branches.  Mag- 

*  nificent  festoons  of  creeping  plants,  always  green,  hung  from 
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*  the  tops  of  tbe  tallest  trees,  and  drooping  to  the  water's  edge, 

*  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  seemed  to  be  fit  abodes 

*  for  tbe  Naiads  of  tbe  river.'  Farther  down,  the  Niger  is  bor* 
dered  by  lofly  mountains,  part  seemingly  of  the  great  chain  which 
crosses  Africa  in  this  latitude,  but  which  has  not  been  able  to 
arrest  the  course  of  this  mighty  riven  These  eminences  are  de- 
scribed as  eloomy  and  romantic,  fringed  with  stunted  shrubS| 
which  overhang  immense  precipices ;  their  recesses  only  tenanted 
by  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Even  in  mid-channel,  a  rocky 
islet  called  Mount  Kesa  rises  to  the  height  of  about  SOO  feet;  and 
its  steep  sides,  fringed  with  magnificent  trees,  make  a  majestic 
appearance.  According  to  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  natives^ 
its  lofty  cliffs  are  the  abode  of  a  benevolent  genius. 

At  the  small  island  of  Belee,  there  appeared  a  neat  ornament* 
ed  canoe,  with  the  sound  of  music,  bringing  no  less  a  personage 
than  <  the  King  of  the  Dark  Water,'  who  accompanied  them 
down  to  his  island-domain.  I'his  domain  was  Zagoshi,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots  in  all  Africa.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  three  broad,  in  the  midst  of  the  Niger,  whose  broad 
channel,  on  each  side,  separates  it  from  the  continent.  The  sur- 
face, scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  consists  of 
mud,  frequentlv  overflowed,  and  so  soft,  that  even  in  the  floors 
of  the  huts  a  slender  cane  could  be  thrust  almost  to  any  depth. 
Yet  the  island  is  throughout  well  cultivated  and  highly  proauc- 
tive ;  and  its  manufactures  display,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 
general  superiority  of  those  of  Nyffe.  The  productions  of  its 
looms  are  valued  byneighbonring  princes  and  chiefs  beyond  all 
others  in  Africa.  Wooden  vessels,  mats,  shoes,  horse  accoutre- 
ments, and  instruments  of  agriculture,  are  also  made  in  great 
variety.  The  travellers,  in  walking  out,  saw  groups  busily 
plying  their  trades  in  the  open  air.  The  shipping  interest  also 
of  Zagoshi,  if  we  mav  apply  this  term  to  canoes  on  the  Niger, 
is  very  extensive.  The  ^  £)ark  Water'  King  himself  owns  six 
hundred,  by  which  force  he  is  secured  against  invasion,  and 
exempted  from  those  revolutions  which  have  desolated  all  the 
neighbouring  regions. 

From  Zaeoshi,  the  travellers  descried,  on  the  eastern  shores 
Rabba,  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  city  of  the  fine  country 
of  Nyffe.  The  surrounding  territory  abounds  in  the  most 
valuable  grains,  in  homed  cattle  of  remarkable  size,  and  in 
horses,  which  are  much  admired  for  their  strength  and  beauty ; 
the  inhabitants  excel  those  of  Zagoshi  in  making  mats  and  sand- 
al^but  are  inferior  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

The  Niger,  below  Zagoshi  and  Rabba,  flows  for  upwards  of 
120  miles  almost  due  east;  presenting  through  all  this  reach  a 
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magnificent  body  of  water,  at  one  place  nearly  eigbt  miles  wide. 
The  shores  are  generally  well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  and  at 
one  point  two  very  large  cities  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks. 
In  one  place  only  it  was  bordered  by  lofty  and  rugged  hills  of 
varied  form.  Towards  the  end  of  this  reach*  the  Niger  re- 
ceives a  tribntary  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  Coodonia, 
which  Lander  had  formerly  crossed  in  his  way  southward  to  the 
Shary,  near  the  cluster  of  flourishing  villages  called  Cuttop. 
About  twenty  miles  lower,  Egga,  a  very  large  town,  is  built 
close  to  the  nver,  in  a  situation  so  low,  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
inundated  during  the  wet  season.  The  inhabitants  drive  a 
brisk  trade  up  and  down  the  river ;  and  some,  like  the  Chinese^ 
have  no  residence  but  in  large  roofed  canoes  on  the  water.  The 
symptoms  of  an  approach  to  the  sea,  here  first  b^;an  to  be  visi- 
ble by  the  appearance  of  Portuguese  cloths  brought  up  from 
Benin.     The  curiosity  to  see  white  men,  of  whom  probably  the 

Keople  had  heard  much  and  with  great  exaggeration,  appears  to 
ave  been  very  intense.  The  chief  declared  they  were  strange- 
looking  people,  and  well  worth  seeing ;  and  they  were  obliged 
to  exhibit  themselves  to  the  whole  circle  of  his  wives  and  friends. 
Their  doors  were  besieged  by  such  multitudes,  that  tbev  could 
obtain  exercise  only  by  walking  backward  and  forward  like  wild 
beasts  in  a  cage.  Supernatural  powers  were  without  hesitaUon 
ascribed  to  them ;  and  the  natives  crowded  round  them  with 
little  presents  to  be  exchanged  for  success  in  war,  a  good  fishery, 
safety  from  the  crocodiles,  and  every  other  good  whicb  their 
circumstances  rendered  desirable. 

Egga  b  the  boundary  town  of  Nyffe,  and  closes  on  the  south 
that  ranee  of  flourishing  and  comparatively  weU  governed  king- 
doms,  which  here  extend  along  both  banks  of  the  Niger.  Hidf 
the  population  is  Mohammedan.  The  travellers  were  here  assu- 
red, that  if  they  attempted  to  descend  the  river  to  the  sea,  they 
would  find  its  shores  bordered  by  states  of  an  entirelv  different 
character ;  each  town  governed  by  its  own  chief,  with  littie  or  no 
dependence  on  any  o^er ;  the  people  inured  to  no  pacific  and 
orderly  habits — fierce  and  lawless — amone  whom  both  tbeir  lives 
and  property  would  be  in  the  utmost  peril.  They  were  exhorted 
to  return  and  regain  the  sea  by  the  route  they  bad  come ;  and 
when  they  courageously  determined  not  thus  to  abandon  the 
grand  object  of  their  expedition,  were  warned  at  least  not  to 
stop  at  any  town,  but  to  pass  hastily  during  the  night  Such,  it 
seems,  was  the  practice  by  which  the  canoes  of  Egga  studied 
their  own  safety.  Their  servants  were  entertained  with  similar 
accounts  from  the  people  of  the  town,  and  were  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  expedition  farther* 
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These  sinister  predictions  were  not  at  first  fulfilled.  They 
passed  along  a  very  fine  shore  covered  with  numerous  villages. 
At  one  of  them,  indeed,  the  people  started  to  arms ;  but  this 
proved  to  be  from  alarm  only,  without  any  view  to  violence  or 
plunder ;  and  an  explanation  being  given  through  one  of  the 
villagers  that  understood  the  Houssa  language,  every  thing  was 
amicably  adjusted.  Kacunda,  where  the  party  next  stopped, 
formed  a  cluster  of  three  large  villages,  under  the  absolute  sway 
of  a  single  chief,  and  though  independent  of  Nyffe,  contained 
as  peaceable,  industrious,  and  friendly  a  people  as  any  within 
that  country;  but  they  gave  warnings  equally  formidable  of 
dangers  to  be  encountered  in  the  voyage  downwards. 

The  Niger,  at  this  point,  ceases  to  flow  eastward,  and  takes  a 
direction  to  the  N.N.E.,  which  its  main  branch  pursues  till  it 
reaches  the  sea.  About  forty  miles  below  Elacunda,  occurs  an 
important  geographical  feature,  the  influx  of  the  Tshadda,  which, 
from  information  obtained  both  above  and  below,  was  judged  to 
be  the  same  river  which  Lander  had  nearly  reached  in  his  former 
journey  southward  from  Zegzeg.  At  the  junction  it  was  a  noble 
stream,  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  covered  with  nu- 
merous canoes.  In  attempting  to  navigate  it  for  a  short  space, 
they  ascertained,  by  the  strong  opposing  current,  that  it  was  a 
tributary  entering  the  Niger, — not,  as  had  been  represented  at 
Sackatoo,  a  branch  from  that  stream.  At  the  union  of  these  two 
great  waters,  they  saw  a  large  city,  but,  agreeably  to  advice, 
avoided  landing,  or  holding  any  communication  with  the  inha- 
bitants :  they  Teamed  elsewhere  that  it  was  named  Cuttumcu- 
raffee,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  trade. 

The  next  spot  the  travellers  reached,  was  the  theatre  of  the 
most  eventful  transaction  that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
their  long  peregrination.  After  a  continued  and  generally  rapid 
run  of  fifty  miles  from  Kacunda,  they  came  to  a  convenient 
landing-place,  and  found  a  spot  cleareu  as  for  a  market,  where 
they  b^an  to  repose  from  their  fatigues.  Some  of  the  ser- 
vants straggling  for  firewood  lighted  upon  a  village,  where 
they  found  only  women,  who  showed  symptoms  of  terror  at  the 
sight  of  strangers,  and  ran  to  give  the  alarm  to  their  male  re- 
latives in  the  fields ;  but  no  serious  anxiety  was  felt,  till  one  of 
the  party  exclaimed,  *^  War  is  coming !  oh,  war  is  coming  ;" 
and  they  soon  saw  a  fierce  and  numerous  band,  variously 
armed,  advancing  against  them  with  every  symptom  of  furious 
hostility.  The  I^ders,  independent  of  their  aversion  to  blood- 
shed, soon  saw  the  numbers  of  the  assailants  to  be  such  as  left 
no  hope  in  combat,  and  resolved  to  depend  wholly  upon  pacific 
overtures.     Throwing  down  their  pistols,  they  walked  com- 
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posedly  towards  the  leader  of  the  partv.  His  movements  for 
some  time  seemed  most  alarming ;  but  just  as  he  had  drawn  his 
bow,  and  seemed  about  to  pnll  the  fatal  cord,  another  rushed 
forward  and  stayed  his  arm.  <  At  that  instant  we  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  immediately  held  forth  our  hands;  all  of  them 
trembled  like  aspen  leaves ;  the  chief  looked  up  full  in  our 
faces,  kneeling  on  the  ground ;  light  seemed  to  flash  from  his 
dark  rolling  eyes ;  his  body  was  convulsed  all  over,  as  though 
he  were  enduring  the  utmost  torture,  and  with  a  timorous  yet 
uudefinable  expression  of  countenance,  in  which  all  the  passions 
of  our  nature  were  strangely  blended,  he  drooped  his  bead, 
eagerly  grasped  our  proffered  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 
This  was  a  sign  of  friendship,  harmony  followed,  and  war  and 
bloodshed  were  thought  of  no  more/  All  their  subsequent 
ntercourse  was  amicable.  An  interpreter  being  afterwards 
found,  the  chief  stated,  that  on  the  first  tidings  that  a  strange 
people,  speaking  an  unknown  language,  had  occupied  the 
market-place,  he  had  conceived  them  to  be  enemies  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  watching  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  midnight  attack  on  the  village,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves ;  but  when  he  saw  them  approach  unarmed,  in  such 
peaceful  and  friendly  ffuise,  his  heart  fainted  within  him,  and  he 
imagined  they  were  children  of  heaven,  dropped  down  from  the 
skies.  ^  And  now,'  said  he,  ^  white  men,  all  I  ask  is  your  for- 
<  giveness.'  Thus,  it  was  from  alarm,  not  any  project  of  violence, 
that  the  natives  had  been  induced  to  assume  so  menacing  an 
attitude.  This  deadly  panic,  inspired  by  the  appearance  of 
stranffers,  indicates  the  fierce  and  predatory  spirit  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes. 

After  a  farther  navigation  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  they 
reached  Damuggoo,  where  they  found  a  more  friendly  chief  than 
they  had  yet  met  with.  He  not  only  showed  the  greatest  kindness, 
but  sent  a  canoe,  with  a  party  of  his  people,  to  guide  and  protect 
them  down  to  the  sea.  Yet  he  was  an  absolute,  and  even  tyranni- 
cal prince.  When  the  travellers  complained  of  being  harass- 
ed by  the  multitudes  whom  curiosity  attracted  round  them,  he 
very  coolly  desired  them  to  strike  off  their  heads, — a  license  of 
which  they  of  course  declined  to  avail  themselves.  The  in- 
dications of  an  approach  to  the  shore,  and  of  intercourse  with 
Europe,  here  thickened.  The  scanty  clothing  of  the  natives 
consisted  of  Manchester  cottons;  and  the  travellers  received 
presents  of  rum,  a  liquor  which  they  had  not  seen  for  a  very  long 
period. 

The  voyage  began  now  to  assume  more  than  ever  a  critical 
character.     After  a  day's  navigation,  they  saw  a  stream  flowing 
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in  from  the  eastward,  which  appears  by  the  map  to  be  a  branch 
previously  separated  from  the  Niffer ;  and  soon  after  another  is- 
sued from  it  to  the  westward,  which  was  said  to  reach  Benin. 
At  the  junction  of  this  last  with  the  Niger  stood  Kirree,  a  large 
market-town,  with  numerous  canoes  ranged  in  front.  They 
passed  the  place ;  but  a  little  farther  down,  met  a  fleet  of  about 
fifty  armed  canoes,  having  each  a  six-pounder  lashed  to  the  stem, 
and  the  crews  provided  with  musketry.  Notwithstanding  this 
formidable  equipment,  the  travellers  were  delighted  to  discover 
a  profuse,  almost  fantastic  display  of  European  flags  of  various 
colours,  among  which  the  British  union  flag  was  conspicuous;  also 
dresses  of  European  cloth,  with  representations  of  chws,  tables, 
decanters,  glasses,  and  similar  objects.  The  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions thus  inspired,  however,  were  most  completely  disappointed. 
As  the  two  brothers  came  up  separately,  they  were  successively 
attacked,  their  canoes  emptied  of  every  article  of  property, 
themselves  roughly  treated,  and  their  lives  even  put  in  danger. 
They  made  their  way,  however,  to  the  town  of  Kirree,  where 
their  cause  was  embraced  by  their  companions  from  Damuggoo ; 
by  various  well-dressed  females;  and  by  several  Mallams  or 
Mahommedan  doctors.  There  was  a  great  assemblage  in  the 
market-plaee,  and,  after  a  warm  discussiont  with  some  risk  of 
(M>ming  to  blows,  an  equitable  decision  was  pronounced.  The 
captain,  who  had  been  foremost  in  these  deeds  of  violence,  was 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  plundered  property  to  be 
restored.  Unfortunately,  during  this  dreadful  scuffle,  a  great 
part  of  it  had  disappeared,  among  which  was  the  entire  Journal 
of  Richard  Lander.  It  was  likewise  decided,  as  the  King  of 
Kirree  happened  to  be  absent,  that  the  strangers  should  be  con- 
veyed down  the  river,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Obie,  king 
ef  the  Eboe  country.  Although  it  was  an  Eboe  vessel  from 
which  the  wrong  had  been  sustained,  the  travellers  considered 
this  arrangement  auspicious,  as  one  which  carried  them  for- 
ward towards  their  destination.  Indeed,  though  the  outrage  sus- 
tained upon  this  occasion  realized  the  most  formidable  of  the 
waming9  they  had  received,  yet  the  redress  with  which  it  was 
so  speedily  followed,  did  not  indicate  the  total  anarchy  which 
ImmI  been  represented  as  prevuling  in  these  districts. 

In  suling  down  from  kirree  to  Eboe,  the  travellers  found  a 
complete  change  from  the  beautiful  and  smiling  aspect  which 
nature  had  presented  on  the  upper  shores  of  the  Niger.  The 
country  became  almost  throughout  an  alluvial  swamp,  covered 
with  vast  entangled  forests,  which  concealed  the  villages ;  and 
it  might  have  appeared  almost  a  desert,  but  for  the  numbers 
of  people  coming  down  to  the  river.    Grain  no  longer  grew  on 
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the  fieldsi  nor  were  cattle  feeding  on  the  meadows.  The  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants  was  derived  solely  from  the  produce 
of  the  trees,  and  from  roots, — the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  yam, 
and  from  the  fish  caught  in  the  river.  The  palm-tree,  however, 
afforded  not  only  a  refreshing  juice,  but  the  material  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  palm  oil. 

After  a  navigation  of  about  seventy  miles  downward  from 
Kirree,  they  came  to  Eboe,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  this  part  of  inte- 
rior Africa.  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  had  already  commenced 
at  Kirree,  whence  the  branch  had  been  seen  going  off  towards 
Benin ;  but  it  was  not  till  they  reached  Eboe  that  it  began  to 
separate  into  those  numerous  channels,  which  intersect  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  enter  the  Atlantic  by  so  many 
estuaries.  Immediately  above  Eboe,  one  runs  to  the  westward, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  towards  Benin ;  but  from  the  point  of  depar- 
ture we  think  the  termination  likely  to  be  farther  south,  perhaps 
in  the  river  of  Waree.  At  the  same  point,  another  branch  was 
seen  flowing  to  the  south-east ;  apparently  towards  Old  Calabar 
and  the  Rio  del  Rey.  But  the  largest  and  most  important  is  that 
which  separates  at  some  distance  below  Eboe,  and  forms  the 
river  of  Bonny ;  which  may  claim  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the 
main  stream  of  the  Niger.  Bonny  accordingly  is  the  maritime 
emporium  for  slaves  and  palm  oil ;  and  carries  on  a  constant  and 
active  intercourse  with  Eboe.  This  latter  place,  called  com- 
monly the  Eboe  country,  is  of  great  extent,  and  presents  a  scene 
of  busy  industry.  The  habitations  are  superior  to  those  in  the 
interior  towns,  being  formed  of  yellow  clay  plastered  over, 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  surrounded  by  well  fenced  enclo- 
sures of  fine  trees.  Yet  the  character  of  the  people  is  bad, — 
oven  atrocious.  It  forms,  indeed,  a  striking  and  painful  obser- 
vation, that,  in  proportion  as  the  travellers  descended  the  river, 
and  came  among  people  habituated  to  European  intercourse, 
they  found  them  always  decidedly  worse ;  and  the  pleasing  im- 
pression produced  by  the  view  of  the  fabrics,  robes,  and  ensigns 
of  their  native  country,  was  followed  by  the  sad  experience  of 
violence  and  treachery.  The  citizens  of  Eboe  spent  their  lives 
in  savage  dissoluteness,  carousing  the  whole  night,  and  in  their 
cups  quarrelling  with  such  violence,  that  the  travellers  at  first 
imagined  some  one  was  put  to  death  amid  cruel  tortures,  till 
they  heard  the  same  wild  tumult  nightly  repeated. 

Obie,  King  of  the  Eboe  country,  bore  a  bad  reputation^  and 
notwithstanding  the  smiling  good  humour  with  which  he  at  first 
received  them,  they  soon  found  that  he  was  only  negotiating  how 
to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.     That  a  large  sum  could  be 
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extorted  for  their  ransom,  seems  to  have  been  distinctly  under- 
stood ;  and  the  traders  from  Brass  and  Bonny  eagerly  contended 
for  the  agency  in  a  transaction  which  they  expected  to  be  lucra- 
tive. Obie  demanded  the  enormous  amount  of  twenty  bars^ 
(each  equal  to  one  slave,  or  a  cask  of  palm  oil,)  and  moreover 
judged  it  prudent  to  detain  them  at  Eboe  till  commodities  of 
that  value  were  sent  up  from  the  coast.  This  was  a  very  alarm- 
ing decision,  involving  the  certainty  of  a  long  delay,  besides  ex- 
treme doubt  if  any  English  capt^n  would  come  forward  with  so 
enormous  a  price.  Happily  a  certain  royal  personage,  King  Boy 
of  Brass-town,  then  on  a  visit  to  Obie,  his  father*in-law,  resolved 
to  hazard  a  speculation  on  their  persons.  He  undertook  to  pay 
down  the  twenty  bars,  and  convey  them  to  the  coast,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  book^  or  bill,  for  thirty-five  bars,  realizing 
the  difference  as  profit  to  himself.  This  they  considered  heavenly 
news,  notwithstuiding  the  augmentation  thus  made  to  the  enor- 
mous ransom ;  but  they  trusted,  when  they  had  once  reached  the 
coast,  that  by  some  means  or  other  they  would  find  their  way 
on  board  of  an  English  vessel* 

The  Brass  river,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Nun,  flows  in  a 
direction  nearly  south-west  u-om  Eboo,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
at  Cape  Formosa.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  it  separates 
into  two,  the  first  and  second  rivers.  The  grround  having  be- 
come continually  lower  and  lower,  is  here  almost  a  complete 
swamp;  for  which  reason,  perhaps.  Brass-town  is  not  built 
upon  either  of  the  streams,  but  on  a  creek  considerably  east- 
ward, which  has,  however,  channels  of  readv  communication 
with  them.  It  is  a  miserable  place,  half  sunk  in  mud,  in  the 
midst  of  immense  swamps,  which  are  covered  with  almost  im- 
penetrable thickets  of  mangrove.  It  is  composed  of  two  towns, 
or  rather  large  villages,  separated  by  a  small  inlet,  which, 
when  the  tide  recedes,  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with  black 
mud.  Yet  over  each  of  these  towns  reigns  a  personage  entitling 
himself  king;  over  one.  King  Jacket— over  the  other,  King 
Forday,  father  to  their  conductor.  King  Boy.  Captain  Lake,  of 
the  English  brig  Thomas,  then  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
peremptorily  refused  payment  of  the  enormous  amount  which 
the  travellers  had  stipulated  for  themselves ;  yet,  by  a  series  of 
transactions,  which  are  here  amusingly  detailed,  both  brothers 
were  successively  conveyed  on  board,  and  Boy  outwitted,  though 
the  Britbh  government  has  since  redeemed  the  honour  of  its 
emphyis^  by  transmitting  the  stipulated  price. 

It  had  been  truly  mortifying  to  observe,  that  the  natives,  in 
proportion  as  their  aspect  and  attire  showed  symptoms  of  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  became  always  more  barbarous  and 
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lawlaM.  Bat  it  b  mora  mortifyiiig  tUll  to  find  Earopcaii^ 
nay  Britiab  «eamoii>  freouentiiig  this  ooaat,  diaplay  a  barbarisa 
deeper  than  that  of  the  nerceet  tribes  of  Afrioa.  bdependeutly 
of  the  moet  brutal  language^  it  may  be  mentioBed  ae  a  ape- 
cimen  of  Lake's  prooeedings,  that  while  the  traTellers'  party 
were  lying  in  bed,  he  sometimes  oaosed  them,  by  way  of  froUcy 
to  be  deluged  with  backets  of  cold  water.  Another  captains 
while  his  men  lay  anable  to  stir  from  illness,  whitewaabed 
them  all)  and  thus  caused  one  to  lose  the  sight  of  an  eye. 
Lake,  howcTer,  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  still  worse  than 
himself,  belonging  to  a  most  ferodous  band  of  pirates  who  infest 
these  shores,  and  by  wlnmi  it  is  supposed  he  was  made  <  to  walk 
<  the  plank'--- a  murderous  operation  fHractised  amcmg  those  ma* 
rauders.  A  plank  is  laid  across  the  deck,  prmecting  consider- 
ably into  the  sea ;  the  yiciim,  by  threats  or  roree,  is  made  to 
walk  to  the  outer  edge,  when  his  weight  bears  down  the  wood, 
and  he  is  plunged  into  the  waves.  This  ferocity  seems  to  have 
been  generated  under  the  dark  influence  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
habits  induced  by  which  still  remain,  even  though  it  has  beon 
superseded  by  a  more  Intimate  traffic 

The  travellers,  in  emtmrking  on  the  Atlantic,  had  solved  the 
greatest  problem  in  African,  and  even  in  modan  geography ; — 
one  whicn  had  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  oonjeeture  <^  so  many 
learned  enquirers,  and  in  the  efforts  to  solve  which  so  many  brave 
and  distinguished  adventurershadperisbed.  This  discovery  divest- 
ed  the  Niger  of  that  singular  and  mysterious  character,  which  had 
been  one  chief  cause  of  the  interest  that  it  had  excited — when 
seen  rolling  its  ample  Aood/ram  the  sea  towards  vast  unknown 
regions  in  the  interior.  The  circuit  by  whidi  it  reaches  the 
Atlantic  assimiiates  its  character  to  that  of  ordinary  rivers, 
without  any  much  more  remarkable  windings  than  are  found  in 
others  of  similar  length.  It  di^aya,  however,  a  magnitude 
considerably  greater  than  had  been  suggested  by  any  former 
observation* 

We  can  now  trace  very  distinctly  the  entire  line  of  this  great 
river.  Its  source,  though  not  actually  visited,  seems  ascertained 
by  Laing  to  exist  in  the  high  country  of  Kissi,  about  200  miles  in 
the  interior  from  Sierra  Leone.  Thence  it  rolls  through  Foots 
Jallo  and  Kankan,  where  Caillie  describes  himself  to  have 
found  it  already  a  rapid  and  considerable  stream.  At  Bamma- 
koo,  having  received  the  tributary  from  Sankari  in  Mandingi 
which  Park  mistook  for  the  main  river,  it  b^ns  its  course  over 
the  fine  plain  of  Bambarra,  where  it  forms  a  noble  stream ;  and 
in  passing  Sego,  the  capital,  has  been  considered  as  equalling  the 
Thames  at  Westminster.    Thence  it  pursues  a  north-westerly 
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eounet  and  flowing  tbroqgb  the  lake  Dibbiei  reacbea  Timbaotoo* 
Its  coarse  from  that  city  to  Youri  has  not  yet  been  delineated ; 
bat  the  fact  that  Park  navigated  down  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  fully  establishes  the  continuity.  During  this  reach  the 
Niger  makes  a  great  change  of  direction  from  north-east  to 
almost  due  south.  From  Youri  to  the  sea,  it  was  navigated  by 
the  present  travellers,  and  was  found  following  generally  a 
soutnem  direction,  though  making  in  one  part  a  rapid  bend  to 
the  east,  whence  it  gradually  returns.  If  we  measure  two  dis- 
tances, one  from  the  source  to  Timbuctoo,  and  the  other  from 
that  city  to  the  sea,  we  shall  have  nearly  2000  miles,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  direct  course ;  and  the  various  windings 
must  raise  the  whole  line  of  the  stream  to  upwards  of  3000 
miles*  For  several  hundred  miles  of  its  lower  course,  it  forms 
a  broad  and  magnificent  expanse,  resembling  an  inland  sea. 
The  Niger  must  after  all  yield  very  considerably  to  the  Missouri 
and  Orellona,  those  stupendous  rivers  of  the  new  world.  But  it 
appears  at  least  as  great  as  any  of  those  which  water  the  old 
continents.  There  can  rank  with  it  only  the  Nile,  and  the  Yang- 
tse-kianp^,  or  Great  River  of  China.  J3ut  the  upper  course  of 
neither  is  yet  very  fully  ascertained j  and  the  Nile  can  compete 
only  in  length  of  course,  not  in  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  or 
the  fertility  of  the  regions  which  it  waters.  There  is  one  feature 
in  which  the  Niger  may  defy  competition  from  any  river,  ^ther 
of  the  old  or  new  world.  This  is  in  the  grandeur  of  its  Delta. 
Along  the  whole  coast»  from  the  river  of  Formosa  or  Benin  to 
that  of  Old  Calabar,  about  300  miles  in  length,  there  open  into  the 
Atlantic  its  successive  estuaries,  which  navigators  have  scarcely 
beei^  able  to  number.  Taking  this  coast  as  the  base  of  the  tri- 
imgle  or  Delta,  and  its  vertex  at  Kirree,  about  170  miles  inland, 
where  the  Formosa  branch  separates,  we  have  a  snace  of  upwards 
of  25,000  square  inile%  eoual  to  the  half  of  England.  Had  this 
Delta,  Uka  that  of  tha  Nil«»  been  a^lQect  only  to  tempmry  in- 
undations, leaving  behind  a  layer  of  fertilising  slime,  it  would 
have  forined  the  most  fruitful  region  on  earthy  and  might  have 
been  almost  the  granary  of  a  continent.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
Niger  rolls  down  its  waters  in  such  excessive  abundance^  as  to 
convert  the  whole  into  a  huge  and  dreary  swamiv  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  mangrove,  and  other  trees  of  spreading  and 
luxuriant  foliage.  The  equatorial  sun,,  with  its  fiercest  rays, 
cannot  penetrate  these  darx  recesses ;  it  only  exhales  from  them 
peftilential  vapours,  which  render  this  coast  the  theatre  ef  more 
fatel  epidemic  diseases  than  any  other,  even  of  Western  Africa. 
That  human  industry  will  one  day  level  theaa  forests,  drain 
th^io  swamp%  aMd  cover  thia  soil  with  bujuriaift  barvesl^  we 
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may  confidently  anticipate ;  bat  many  ages  must  probably  elapse 
before  man,  in  Arrica,  can  achieve  such  a  victory  over  nature. 

The  Niger,  besides  its  own  ample  stream,  has  a  number  of  tri« 
butaries,  equal  perhaps  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  those  of 
any  other  river  on  the  globe ;  with  the  exception  of  the  united 
streams  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.     At  no  great  distance 
above  the  point  where  the  Delta  commences,  the  Tshadda,  nearly 
equal  in  magnitude  to  itself,  enters  it;  after  watering  large 
and  fruitful  kingdoms,  of  which  the  names  only,  and  of  these  but 
a  very  few,  have  reached  us.     On  this  river  an  extensive  com- 
merce and  active  navigation  is  said  to  prevail ;  the  existence  of 
which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  great  importance  attached  to 
Funda,  and  other  cities  situated  at  or  near  the  junction.     It 
would  have  been  deeply  interesting,  and  have  given  a  new  im- 
portance to  the  river  communications  of  Africa,  could  we  have 
believed,  what  was  positively  asserted  by  very  credible  wit- 
nesses, that  vessels  bv  its  channel  sailed  to  and  from  the  lake 
Tchad,  and  thus  held  intercourse  with  the  kingdoms  of  Loggun 
and  Bornou.     It  seems  certain  that  the  names  Tshadda,  Shary, 
and  Tchad,  are  one  and  the  same.     But  the  identity  of  the  two 
first  as  rivers  is  what  we  are  precluded  from  all  possibility  of 
believing,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Shary  of  Loggun  and 
Bornou,  which  Major  Denham  saw  and  sailed  upon,  was  found 
by  him  falling  into  lake  Tchad,  while  the  Tshadda  of  Lander 
fell  into  the  Niger ;  consequentl v  they  are  distinct  streams,  flow- 
ing in  opposite  directions.    It  is  very  probable  indeed  that  their 
fountains  may  be  in  the  same  mountain  chain,  and  at  no  great 
distance ;  and  even  that  some  of  their  branches  may  approach 
very  near,  so  that  merchants  may,  by  an  easy  portage,  convey 
commodities  between  them.    Nay,  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that 
they  may  be  united  by  some  connecting  channel,  as  the  Ama- 
zons and  the  Oronooko  are ;  but  this  seems  scarcely  probable* 

At  no  grreat  distance  above  the  Tshadda,  enters  the  Coodonia, 
a  smaller  river,  but  which  Lander  had  seen  flowing  through 
a  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country.  Considerably 
higher  is  the  Cubbie,  a  large  stream  from  the  country  and  city 
of  that  name  ;  and  higher  still  the  Quarrama,  which  has  passed 
by  Zirmie  and  Sackatoo.  Between  this  point  and  Timbuctoo, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  or  what  rivers  fall 
into  the  Niger.     The  tributary  which  passes  that  city  is  of  no 

?reat  importance ;  but  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bambarra, 
ark  describes  the  influx  from  the  south  of  two  great  streams, 
the  Maniana  and  Nimma ;  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  Caillie 
was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  mere  branch  of 
the  Niger.    The  higher  tributaries,  descending  from  the  moun- 
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tains,  swell  the  sireanii  witUoat  themselves  affording  any  Im- 
portant navigation. 

We  arrive  now  at  the  important  question,  what  prospects  this 
great  interior  commnnication  opens  to  British  commerce.     Its 
branches  in  Africa,  since  the  abolition  of  that  dark  one,  which 
Britain  has  so  justly  proscribed,  have  been  limited;  and  high 
authorities  have  even  doubted  if  they  could  admit  of  any  great 
extension.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  intercourse  has  hi- 
therto been  almost  exclusively  with  the  coast ;  the  territory  along 
which  is  comparatively  unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  idle 
and  miserable.     It  has  always  been  found,  in  proportion  as  tra* 
vellers  penetrated  inland,  that  they  came  to  a  superior  region 
and  people ;  that,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  other  conti- 
nents, all  the  large  cities,  all  the  valuable  and  prosperous  branches 
of  industry,  were  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.     This  has  been 
imputed,  and  not  without  some  reason,  to  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  the  European  slave  trade.     But  there  is  besides  a  phy- 
sical cause  which  must  have  a  powerful  influence.     A  much 
greater  extent  of  the  surface  of  Africa  than  of  any  other  conti- 
nent is  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  even  immediately  un- 
der the  line.     Sterility  is  there  produced  by  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  to  which  the  coasts,  from  their  low  level,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable,  and  by  which  many  tracts  are  rendered  parched 
and  arid.     Others,  by  the  same  low  situation,  are  exposed  to 
the  inundation  of  the  great  rivers,  which,  swelled  by  the  violent 
tropical  rains,  spread  often  into  wide  pestilential  swamps.    But 
the  interior  territory  becoming  always  more  elevated,  enjoys  a 
more  ter&perate  climate,  and  is  diversified  by  hills  and  mountiun 
ranges,  the  streams  from  which  supply  copious  moisture,  without 
deluging  the  territory  with  any  permanent  inundation.     The 
countries  rendered  accessible  by  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries  arc 
undoubtedly  the  most  productive  and  industrious  in  all  Africa ; 
and  their  population,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  forming 
any  precise  estimate,  can  scarcely  be  rated  at  less  than  twenty- 
five  millions.     It  seems  impossible  that  British  enterprise  can 
find  access  to  such  a  region,  without  drawing  from  it  very  con- 
siderable results. 

The  two  questions  which  call  for  consideration  are — the  arti- 
cles of  British  produce,  for  which  a  vent  may  be  found  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world ;  and  the  commodities  wliich  may  be  pro- 
cured in  exchange. 

Under  the  first  head,  we  may  at  once  refer  to  that  manufac- 
ture in  which  Britain  most  excels,  and  has  carried  to  the  grreat- 
est  extent.  Cotton  fabrics  are  alone  suited  to  the  climate  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  in  fact  clothe  her  entire  population.   It  is  true^ 
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they  are  mannfactared  with  skill  within  the  country  itadf ;  \mt 
the  example  of  India,  where  Manchester  and  Paisley  have  aup- 
planted  in  their  native  seats  the  superb  muslins  and  calicoes  of 
Dacca  and  Bfasulipatam,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  less  bril- 
liant products  of  the  AfHcan  loom  would  be  unable  to  with- 
stand the  competition.     There  is  even  no  need  of  recurring^  to 
so  distant  an  illustration*  Manchester  clothes  Bonny  and  Eboe : 
at  Kiama,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  inland,  her  robes,  of 
coarse  and  gaudy  patterns,  formed  the  favourite  ornament  of  the 
Negro  damsels,  though  their  moderate  original  cost  had  been 
raised  by  a  long  land  carriage  to  an  almost  ruinous  height.  The 
navigation  of  the  Niger  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  little  instru- 
mental in   diffusing  commodities  through  the  interior.     The 
communication  is  almost  entirely  between'  city  and  city :  the 
chief  of  Damuggo  did  not  know  the  existence  of  Eyeo  or  Youri. 
It  was  only  at  Egga,  the  limit  of  the  more  improved  and  indus- 
trious districts,  that  European  commodities  began  to  appear. 
Besides  cotton  stuffs,  arms,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be  a  promi- 
nent article ;  but  not  to  mention  their  use  in  hunting,  perhaps 
the  exchange  of  the  European  for  the  African  mode  of  warfare 
would,  on  the  whole,  rather  advance  civilisation.    Jewels,  toyi^ 
every  gaudy  and  glittering  object  is  suited  to  the  rude  taste  of 
the  African  chiefs  ;  and  as  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  distin- 
guish the  real  value  of  these  commodities,  high  prices  might  for 
fioroe   time   be   obtained,  though  experience  and  competition 
would  doubtless  open  their  eyes. 

The  returns  claim  our  next  attention,  and  form  rathpr  a  nsore 
difficult  subject.  At  the  head  of  the  exports  we  placed  manu- 
factured cottons,  and  at  the  head  of  the  imports  we  are  disposed 
to  place  the  raw  material.  This  is  produced  abundantly,  and, 
if  we  may  trust  the  report  of  travellers,  of  excellent  quality,  over 
the  whole  of  tropical  Africa.  European  commerce  seems  never 
to  have  reached  the  cotton-growing  districts,  which  are  all  con- 
siderably in  the  interior.  The  demand  in  Britain  is  immense, 
the  annual  imports  being  valued  at  nearly  eight  millions  sterling. 
This  demand,  too,  would  be  augmented,  if  Africa,  like  In- 
dia and  the  United  States,  after  supplying  the  raw  material, 
took  back  the  manufactured  produce.  Indigo,  moreover,  the 
most  valuable  of  dyeing  stuffs,  and  which  Britain  imports  some- 
times to  the  value  of  upwards  of  L.  1,000,000,  is  produced  in 
these  countries  plentifully,  and,  it  is  said,  also  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. Hides  and  skins,  and  some  gold,  would  be  the  only  import- 
ant additional  articles ;  for  palm  oil,  at  present  the  most  exten- 
sive one,  being  produced  in  the  countries  near  the  coast,  is  pro- 
bably furnished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demand. 
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After  conmderiDg  what  are  likely  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
trade  on  the  Niger,  the  mode  of  coDaacting  it  presents  another 
qaestion  equally  important  and  difficalt.    The  obstacles  are 
indeed  such  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  river 
navigation,  they  appear  altogether  insuperable.     The  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  along  the  shores  of  this  delta  and  its  lower 
estuaries, — the  violent  and  turbulent  character  of  the  native 
tribes,  who  would  doubtless  regard  the  British  as  rivals  and 
enemies, — could  scarcely  be  surmounted  unless  by  some  pecu- 
liar agency.    This,  however,  seems  to  be  found  in  steam,  which 
gives  such  an  entirely  new  character  and  power  to  river  naviga- 
tion.    Propelled  by  it,  the  vessel  could  be  carried  in  one  day 
and  night  from  the  ocean  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  and  thus  pass 
swiftly  through  the  region  of  pestilence ;  it  could  also  penetrate 
and  leave  behind  it  hostile  fleets  of  armed  canoes.     Practical 
skill   and  experience  must  decide,  whether  the  steam  vessels 
should  be  brought  direct  from  England,  or  be  stationed  on  the 
coast,  where  the  goods  brought  out  by  sailing  vessels  could  be 
transferred  into  them.     The  first  of  these  plans,  if  practicable, 
would  avoid  the  cost  of  transhipment,  and  the  dangers  to  health 
incurred  during  such  an  operation  on  a  coast,  every  spot  of 
which  is  insalubrious.     It  may  be  worth  suggesting,  whether 
the  Formosa  or  Benin  branch  might  not  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous for  ascending  the  river.     The  navigator  would  thus  at 
once  reach  the  head  of  the  delta,  above  Kirree,  avoiding  the 
dangerous  bar  at  the  month  of  the  Brass  river,  and  the  fierce 
rivalry  of  the  natives,  which  would  be  encountered  both  there, 
and  still  more  in  the  Bonny  channel.     It  may  be  presumed, 
however,  that  the  trade  can  never  be  carried  on  with  facility,  or 
to  any  great  extent,  without  a  station  on  the  Niger  itself,  where 
a  depot  of  European  and  African  goods  could  be  formed ;  and 
whence  smaller  vessels  might  ascend  the  inferior  rivers,  or  those 
parts  of  the  great  stream  of  which  the  navigation  is  difiicult  or 
obstructed.     There  would  be  an  obvious  convenience  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  by  purchase  one  of  the  numerous  islands  by 
which  the  channel  is  in  one  place  diversified.    The  only  danger 
might  be,  of  their  being  rendered  unhealthy  by  a  low  and  damp 
situation ;  in  which  ease  a  salubrious  and  defensible  position 
might  be  found  on  one  of  the  heights  by  which  a  great  extent 
of  the  river-course  is  bordered. 

It  remains  only  that  we  enquire  what  connexion  can  be  traced 
between  these  new  discoveries,  and  our  previous  knowledge  of 
Africa;  whether  any,  and  what  anticipations  have  been  formed 
by  ancient  writers  of  that  lower  course  of  the  Niger  which  has 
now  for  the  first  time  been  navigated  by  Europeans.     These 
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willy  we  believe,  be  found  extremely  limited.    Ptolemy^  ^who 
delineates  the  river  as  entirely  inland,  and  withoat  any  brancb 
flowing  to  the  southward,  evidently  bad  no  idea  of  this  termi- 
nation.  The  case  may  be  somewhat  different  with  r^;ard  to  the 
Arabian  writers,  who  describe  their  *  Nile  of  the  N^roes '  as 
flowing  westward,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic.     We  have  en* 
deavonred  to  show,  in  a  former  article,  (June  1826,)  that  tbeir 
settlements  were  all  in  the  territory  now  called  Houssa;  and  that 
their  Nile  was  not  the  Niger  of  Park,  but  a  compound  of  the 
streams  flowing  along  that  plain,  particularly  the  Quarrama,  or 
Zirmie.     It  may  be  supposed  that  this  last  stream,  joined  to  the 
part  of  the  Niger  navigated  by  Lander,  formed  their  Nile,  and 
that  they  thus  erred  only  by  supposing  a  tributary  to  be  the  main 
branch.  But  the  great  imperfection  of  their  knowledge  is  clear- 
ly proved  by  their  ignorance  of  all  the  details  now  observed  by 
our  travellers ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  statement,  that  from 
Tocrur  (Sackatoo)  to  Ulil,  where  the  great  river  fell  into  the 
sea,  was  only  eighteen  days'  journey,  which  cannot  be  rated  so 
high  as  300  miles ;  while  the  real  distance  to  the  Gulf  of  Benin 
does  not  fall  short  of  700.     There  may,  however,  be  room  to 
believe,  that  they  might  receive  a  general  intimation  of  the 
termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  Atlantic,  and  might  suppose 
the  remotest  city  in  that  direction  of  which  they  obtained  dis- 
tinct intelligence,  to  be  at  the  point  of  its  entrance ;  as  Sultan 
Bello  supposed  Rakah  and  Fundah  to  be  seaports  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.   The  name  of  Youri  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Ulil ;  r  and  /  being  readily  convertible.     But  the  pits  in  which 
the  salt  of  Ulil  is  said  by  Edrisi  to  have  been  found,  and  the 
desert  along  which  it  was  conveyed,  suggest  the  western  salt 
mines,  and  seem  to  prove  that  Ulil  was  Walet,  and  that  the  Lake 
Dibbie,  in  that  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  was  confounded 
with  the  Atlantic 

The  only  writer  who  discovers  a  distinct  knowledge  of  any 
part  of  the  Niger  navigated  by  the  present  travellers,  is  Leo 
African  us.  He  describes  it  as  flowing  between  Guber  (which  is 
still  well  known  as  a  country  of  Houssa,  and  appears  then  to 
have  been  its  ruling  state)  and  Gago,  whose  fruitful  territo- 
ry, rude  habitations,  the  innumerable  host  of  the  royal  wives, 
and  its  situation  400  miles  south  from  Timbuctoo,  clearly  esta- 
blish to  bo  Eyeo.  But  he  fails  altogether  to  trace  it  farther, 
or  follow  its  progress  downwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  On  the 
contrary,  ho  represents  it  as  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Timbuctoo  to  Gbinea  (Jenn6),  and  thence  to  the  ocean.  This 
impression  he  evidently  derived  from  the  Portuguese,  who  early 
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began  to  consider  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  as  the  estaaries  of 
the  Niger. 

This  last  opinion  continued  to  be  prevalent  among  modern  Eu- 
ropeans ;  hence  the  only  attempts  made  to  reach  the  Niger,  were 
l>y  the  English  from  the  Gambia,  and  the  French  from  the 
Sen^al.  They  proved  abortive ;  and  Dclislo  and  D'Anvillo 
obtained  positive  information,  that  these  rivers  had  no  connex- 
ion with  the  Niger,  which  rose  in  the  interior,  and  flowed  east« 
Tvard  to  Timbuctoo.  Yet  they  never  could  fully  overcome  the 
general  prepossession  to  the  contrary,  and  had  themselves  no 
correct  idea  as  to  its  termination.  Reichard,  a  German  writer, 
had  the  merit  of  starting,  and  Mr  McQueen  of  warmly  sup- 
porting the  hypothesis,  which  has  now  been  so  happily  verified, 
and  affords  the  main  key  to  the  geography  of  interior  Africa. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  this  discovery,  it  has 
by  no  means  completed  even  the  outline  of  our  knowledge  re- 
specting the  central  regions  of  this  continent.  The  Tshadda, 
with  all  the  countries  on  its  banks,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  are  fertile  and  populous,  remains  entirely  unexplored. 
There  is  a  large  blank  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  between  Tim- 
buctoo and  Youri.  We  say  nothing  of  the  regions  south  of  the 
equator,  which,  unless  from  the  recent  observations  of  M*  Don- 
ville,  are  almost  entirely  untouched  by  discovery. 


A  RT.  V. — Remarks  on  the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  Great 

Britain.     8vo.     London :  1832. 

THE  opponents  of  the  reforms  introduced  into  our  commer- 
cial policy  since  1825,  have  recently  made  some  notable 
discoveries.  A  worthy  alderman,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  city  of  London,  having  persuaded  himself,  is  now  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons,  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  have  been  carrying  on 
a  losing  trade ;  and  that  they  are  so  very  infatuated  as  to  be 
extending  their  dealings,  notwithstanding  every  new  speculation 
turns  out  more  unprofitable  than  that  by  which  it  was  preceded  ! 
In  vain  has  his  worship  attempted  to  awaken  his  commercial 
friends  to  a  sense  of  their  desperate  condition.  But  though  ho 
may  regret,  he  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  ill-success  that 
iias  attended  his  labours.  Supposing,  as  be  charitably  does, 
that  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  part  of  the  comnianity 
is  80  much  infected  with  error  and  prejudice,  as  to     '     ' 
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lonas  for  gainsy  and  to  protecute  unprofitable  adventoraa  with 
the  same  eagemets  as  if  they  were  advantageous,  he  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  their  mistrusdng  his  facts  and  denying  his  con* 
elusions.  The  honourable  member  for  Worcester,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  have  also  made  a  considerable  discovery : 
They  have  found  out  (which  will  be  veiy  gratifying  to  M.  de 
St  Cricq  and  Mr  Clay)  that  though  trade  in  England  be  ruined, 
it  is  flourishing  in  France  and  the  United  States — a  result  ascri- 
bable,  of  coarse,  to  their  having  had  good  sense  enough  to  stick 
fast  to  the  old  and  approved  system  of  Rose  and  Vansittart 
The  member  for  Thetn)rd  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  new 
ideas  afloat  as  to  trade.  He,  it  is  true,  was  never  peculiarly 
celebrated  for  dealings  of  any  sort  except  on  the  qtad  pro  quo 
principle ;  and  he,  therefore,  treats  the  representations  of  his 
city  friend  with  little  respect ;  but  he  is  amazingly  anxioas 
for  reciprocity,  and  conceives  that  we  are  on  the  high  road  to 
ruin,  bemuse  we  import  produce  worth  about  L.2,000,000  a-year 
from  France,  and  appear  to  be  sending  to  her  produce  worth 
only  about  ll700,000  !  This  untoward  state  of  things,  and  the 
ascendency  of  economists  and  philosophers,  seems  to  annoy  the 
honourable  gentleman  almost  as  much  as  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  venerable  boroughs  of  Thetford  and  Callington. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  commercial  spe- 
culations that  are  every  now  and  then  put  forth  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  those  who  pique  themselves  upon  being  practi- 
cal men, — forming,  as  they  are  pleased  to  tell  us,  their  opinions 
upon  the  sober  and  solid  ground  of  experience,  and  not  upon 
<  fantastic  theories.'  But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween usurping  a  title,  and  deserving  it  We  deny  altogether 
that  the  speculations  of  Messrs  Wuthman,  Robinson,  &idler. 
Baring,  &c.,  have  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  that  practical  cha- 
racter which  they  ascribe  to  them.  We  contend,  that  the  facts 
which  they  lay  down  as  the  basis  of  their  theories,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  false ;  that  their  conclusions  are  not  even  con- 
sistent with  their  facts ;  and  have  the  farther  defect  of  being 
directly  opposed  to  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind.  Those  who  succeed  in  vindi- 
cating the  claims  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  to  the  character 
of  sound  practical  statesmen,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  making 
good  Mr  Irving's  and  Mr  Hunt's  right ; — the  former  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  ablest  and  soberest  of  our  divines ;  the  latter  as  the 
most  classical  and  polished  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  read  Mr  Poulett  Thomson's 
speech  in  the  debate  on  the  22d  of  May,  as  reported  in  the  Mir- 
ror of  Parliamentj  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
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bat  little  use  in  resuming  this  subject.     Nothings  certainly, 
eould  be  more  triumphant  than  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's 
irindication  of  the  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  from  the 
attacks  of  its  opponents.     But  some  topics  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  relation  to  this  subject,  have  recently  been  mooted 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors,  which  Mr  Thomson  could  not 
eonTeniently  notice  on  that  occasion ;  while,  owing  to  the  para* 
mount  interest  attached  to  the  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  debate  excited  very  little  interest,  and  was  miserably  report- 
ed in  the  newspapers.     We  therefore  think  that  we  shall  be 
doing  an  acceptable  service,  by  availing  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity shortly  to  notice  the  more  important  statements  made  on 
this  and  other  occasions  by  those  who  deprecate  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  our  old  commercial  policy. 

L  Those  who,  like  Alderman  Waithman,  contend  that  the 
commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  at  a  loss,  deduce  their 
conclusions  from  the  discrepancy  between  what  is  called  the 
qfficialj  and  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  exports.     So  far 
back  as  1696,  certain  rates  were  established,  at  which  the  vari- 
ous commodities  exported  from  and  imported  into  the  country 
have  ever  since  been  valued.     The  results  of  the  estimates 
made  on  this  hypothesis  are  termed  the  official  values  of  the 
exports  and  imports.     But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  verv  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1696,  in  the  value  of  almost 
every  article,  render  these  results  of  no  use  whatever  as  a 
criterion  of  the  real  or  actual  value  of  the  articles  that  are  now 
exported  and  imported.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  value  assign- 
ed to  an  article  in  the  official  accounts  is  always  the  same,  they 
form  an  authentic  record  of  the  quantities  of  the  different  species 
of  produce  sent  to  and  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and  are 
in  so  far  useful.     In  order,  also,  to  acquire  sometliing  like  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  worth  of  the  exports,  an  account 
of  their  real  value,  ascertained  from  the  declarations  of  the 
exporters,  is  annually  prepared,  and  laid  bofore  Parliament. 
But  even  this  is  not  altogether  to  be  depended  upon.     Varions 
circumstances  occur  that  incline  the  merchants  sometimes  to 
exaggerate,  and  sometimes  to  underrate,  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities they  send  abroad.  Most  probably,  however,  these  errors 
may  be  about  the  same  one  year  with  another ;  and  for  all  pur- 
poses of  commercial  legislation  or  theory,  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  account  of  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  exports 
forms  a  sufficiently  exact  record  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  ex- 
port trade  of  the  empire.    There  is  no  account  of  the  declared 
value  of  the  imports. 

These  explanations  premised,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
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the  circumstance  ibat  has  excited  the  apprehensions  of  so  many 
wise  and  worshipful  persons,  and  which  seems  to  them  to  prove 
that  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  unlike  any  of  the  craft 
ever  previously  heard  of,  have  been  prosecuting,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  a  losing  trade  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  appears, 
from  the  subjoined  account,*  that  in  1810  the  official  value  of 
the  exports  irom  Great  Britain  was  L.32,9 16,858,  and  their  real^ 
L.46,049,777.  But  while  the  official  value,  or»  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  quantity  of  the  exports,  has  gone  on  gradually  in- 
creasing, their  real  value,  or  the  price  received  for  them,  has 
been  gradually  diminishing;  so  much,  that  the  former  amounted, 


♦  Foreign  Trade  of  Great  Britain  since  1810 — 


Yeara  ending 
5th  Jan. 


KXP1)RI*S. 


IMPORTS. 


Britinh  Rnd  Irish  Pmdiire  and  Mann, 
factures  from  (ireat  Britain. 


1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Official  Value. 

£32,916,858 
33,299,408 
21,723,532 
28,447,912 
Accounts 
32,200,580 
41,712,002 
34,774,521 
39,233,467 
41,960,555 
32,983,689 
37,820,2r3 
40,194,681 
43,558,488 
43,166,039 
48,024,952 
46,453,022 
40,332,854 
51,279,102 
52,019,728 
55,465,723 
60,492,637 
60,090,123 


Dorlarrd  Vnliu*. 

£46,049,777 
47,000,926 
30,850,618 
39,334,526 
destroyed 
43,447,373 
49,653,245 
40,328,940 
40,349,235 
45,180,150 
34,252,25 1 
35,569,077 
35,823,127 
36,176,897 
34,589,410 
37,600,021 
38,077,330 
30,847,528 
36,394,817 
36,150,379 
35,212,873 
37,691,302 
36,652,694 


FonMun  and  Colo, 
nial  MiTcliaiKl^c 
from  (Jroat  Bri- 

tnin. 

Omcial  Value. 

£12,750,358 

9,357,435 

6,117,720 

9,533,005 

by  fire. 

19,157,818 

15,708,435 

13,441,665 

10,269,271 

10,835,800 

9,879,236 

10,525,026 

10,602,090 

9,211,928 

8,588,996 

10,188,596 

9,155,305 

10,066,503 

9,806,343 

9,928,655 

10,606,441 

8,533,786 

10,729,943 


Into  (ircat 
Britain. 


I    Official  Value. 

£30,170,292 
37,613,294 
25,240,904 
24,923,922 

32,620,771 
31,822,053 
26,374,921 
29,916,502 
35,845,340 
29,681,640 
31,515,222 
29,769,122 
29,432,376 
34,591,204 
36,056,551 
42,660,954 
36,174,350 
43,489,346 
43,536,187 
42,311,649 
44,815,397 
48,161,661 


TTie  trade  of  Ireland  with  foreign  parts  is  trifling.  In  1831  the 
official  valne  of  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  all  other  places  except 
Great  Britain,  was  L.593,810 ;  and  the  official  value  of  the  imports, 
exdosive  of  those  from  Great  Britiun,  was  L.1,552,228. 
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in  1831,  to  L.60,090,123,  while  tbe  latter  had  Bank  to 
L.36,652,695  ;  and  as  the  situation  of  our  merchants  was  but  in- 
differently prosperous  in  18 10,  when  they  sold  a  quantity  of  goods 
represented  by  33  for  L.46,  we  may  easily,  it  is  said,  conjee- 
tare  what  a  state  they  must  now  be  in,  when  they  are  compelled, 
by  blundering  legislators,  to  sell  a  quantity  represented  by  60 
for  L.S6,  lOs. 

Such  are  the  facts;  but  they  are  very  far  from  warranting 
tbe  inferences  deduced  from  them.  Instead  of  showing  that  our 
commerce  is  declining,  or  that  it  has  become  unprofitable,  they 
fibow  the  very  reyerse.  The  real  value  of  articles  manufactured  of 
cotton  has  been  constantly  falling  since  1770;  but  will  Mr 
Waithman  or  Mr  Anybody  else  pretend  to  affirm,  that  the  ma- 
nufacture has  been  declining  since  that  epoch,  or  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers have  been  prosecuting  their  business  at  a  loss  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
manufacture — an  increase  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
industry — has  been  wholly  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value,  and 
consequently  in  the  price,  of  its  produce.  This  fall  has  been 
partly  and  principally  caused  by  the  stupendous  inventions  and 
discoveries  that  have  immortalized  the  names  of  Hargraves, 
Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  a  few  others ;  partly  by  the  greater 
skill  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen ;  and  partly  by  a  fall  in  the 
cost  of  tbe  raw  material,  resulting  from  the  vast  extension  and 
improvement  of  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  &c.  Instead  of  being  injurious,  this  fall  has  been  sig- 
nally beneficial,  not  to  this  country  only,  but  to  the  world.  In 
1770,  the  period  when  it  began  to  take  place,  there  might  at 
most  be  from  25,000  to  30,000  persons  employed  in  the  cotton 
trade  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  present,  when  the  price  of  most 
articles  of  cotton  has  sunk  to  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  twentieth  part  of  what  they  were  at  the  era  referred 
to,  the  cotton  manufacture  employs  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000 
hands  !  And  the  same  circumstances  that  have  been  thus  sig- 
nally productive  of  wealth  to  us,  have  been  equally  so  to  those 
with  whom  we  trade ;  who  are  now  able  to  supply  themselves 
with  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  clothing  at  a  price  varying 
from  one-fifth  to  one-twentieth  part  of  what  it  cost  them  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago. 

The  complaints  and  resolutions  of  the  worthy  alderman  and 
his  little  coterie  all  proceed  upon  the  mistaken  notion,  that  high 
prices  are  advantageous ;  whereas  they  are  distinctly  and  com* 
pletely  the  reverse.  What  but  the  facilitating  of  production,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  reduction  of  price,  is  the  object  of  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  in  the  arts  ?    It  is  not  because  the  steam- 
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engine  *  can  engrave  a  seal,  or  lift  a  ship,  like  a  banble,  in  the 
^  air/  that  Watt  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  bene^ 
factors  of  his  species ;  bat  because,  through  its  agency,  many 
important  businesses  may  be  carried  on  at  half  their  former 
expense,  and  their  produce  afforded  at  half  its  former  cost.  The 
fact,  that  while  the  quantity  of  produce  we  send  abroad  has 
doubled  since  1810,  its  money  value  has  declined,  proves  that  a 
wonderful  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  interim  in  the 
powers  of  production.  Assuredly,  however,  it  affords  no  proof 
that  production  is  less  profitable  at  this  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. That  such  is  the  fact  is  indeed  true ;  but  it  originates  in 
entirely  different  caases  from  those  that  have  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  exports — in  the  existence  of  the  Com  Laws  and  other  re- 
strictions, and  of  impolitic  taxes  that  might  be  repealed  or  mo- 
dified without  loss  of  revenue.  Suppose  that  the  same  outlay  of 
capital  and  labour  that  was  required  in  1810  to  produce  a  hat,  a 
yard  of  cloth,  or  a  pound  of  iron,  is  at  this  moment  sufficient  to 
produce  two  hats,  two  yards  of  cloth,  or  two  pounds  of  iron ;  the 
producers  will  have  to  give  double  the  quantity  in  exchange  for 
money,  or  any  article  whose  value  has  remaned  constant  since 
1810.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  maintain,  that  in  doing 
this  they  are  incurring  a  loss.  The  sacrifice  made  in  dis- 
charging taxes,  or  in  buying  commodities,  depends  wholly  on  the 
quantity  of  capital  and  labour  required  to  procure  the  money,  or 
other  thing,  with  which  to  pay  the  tax,  or  to  make  the  purchase. 
Whether  the  quantity  of  the  produce  be  great  or  small,  is  in  this 
respect  altogether  iramatenal.  A  manufacturer  imported  a 
pipe  of  wine  in  1810,  for  which  he  sent  abroad  50  yards  of 
cloth ;  the  same  quantity  of  wine  now  costs  him  80  yards  ;  but 
as  the  capital  and  labour  that  produced  50  yards  of  cloth  in 
1810  produce  100  yards  in  1832,  the  wine  has  obviously  fallen 
20  per  cent.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  both  parties  gain 
by  the  transaction ;  but  if  there  be  any  loss,  it  is  certainly  not  on 
the  side  of  the  manufacturer,  but  of  the  wine-grower. 

Had  these  plain  principles  been  attended  to,  much  irrelevant 
discussion  might  have  been  spared.  The  fall  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  real  value  of  the  exports  since  1810,  has  been  wholly 
owing  to  increased  facilities  of  production.  The  principal  re- 
duction has  been  in  cotton  stuffs  and  yam.  In  1814,  the  official 
value  of  the  cotton  goods  and  yarn  exported  amounted  to  near 
18  millions,  and  their  real  value  to  about  20  millions ;  but  while 
their  official  value  had  increased  in  1831  to  very  near  40  mil- 
lions, their  real  value  had  sunk  to  only  17  millions !  This  extra- 
ordinary result  shows,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  raw  cot- 
ton, and  the  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  processes  used 
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in  the  maanfactiire,  haTe  been  bo  great,  that  we  are  now  able 
to  export  with  a  profit,  for  less  than  the  same  money,  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  in  1814.  We  say,  export 
with  a  prqfiif  for  Alderman  Waithman  mast  ezcose  us  for  think- 
ing that  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  dealers  know  quite  as 
much  of  their  own  business  as  he  does ;  and  they  have  not  yet 
discovered  that  it  has  been  a  losing  one,  though  it  may  not 
ulvrajs  have  been  as  profitable  as  they  could  have  wished. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  cotton  yarn  in  1812  and  1830,  was  furnished  by 
one  of  the  best  informed  cotton-manufacturers  of  the  empire, 
Mr  Kennedy  of  Manchester,  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  affairs  of  India.  No  doubt  can  therefore  be 
entertidned  of  its  perfect  accuracy,  and  it  strikingly  illustrates 
all  that  has  been  previously  stated : — 


Huiks  per  day,  per 

■pindle. 

Price  of  Cotton  and 
Waste,  per  lb. 

Laboor,  per  lb.* 

Cost,  per  lb. 

Dncrip. 

1 

tionof 

i8ia 

1830. 

1812L 

1830. 

181i2. 

183a 

1812.     1 

1830. 

Ymn. 

No. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

S, 

d. 

s,  d. 

40 

2- 

2^75 

I     6 

0     7 

1     0 

0     7i 

2 

6 

1     2| 

60 

1-5 

2-5 

2    0 

0  10 

1     6 

1     4 

8 

6 

1   10| 

80 

h5 

2- 

2     2 

0  lU 

2    2 

1   H 

4 

4 

2     6| 

100 

1^4 

1-8 

2     4 

1     1^ 

2  10 

2    2i 

5 

2 

3     4| 

120 

1-25 

1-65 

2    6 

1     4 

3     6 

2     8 

6 

0 

4     0 

150 

1^ 

1^33 

2  10 

1     8 

6     6 

4  11 

9 

4 

6     7 

200 

•75 

•90 

3    4 

3    0 

16     8 

11     6 

20 

0 

14     6 

250 

•05 

•06 

4     0 

3     8  |31     0   24     6 

35 

0    28     2 

Now,  it  appears  from  this  authentic  document,  that  the  cost 
of  producing  most  species  of  yam,  has  been  reduced  about  a  half, 
and  in  some  instances  more,  since  1812;  and,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  power-looms  and  other  improvements,  the  cost 
of  weaving  has,  we  understand,  been  reduced  in  a  still  greater 
degree*  The  decline  in  the  real  value  of  cottons,  is  therefore 
most  satie&ctorily  aecounted  for.  It  originates  in  circumstances 
that  tend  powerfully  to  secure  our  continued  ascendency  in  the 
manufacture ;  and  which  show  that  it  is  in  a  rapidly  improving 
•tate. 


•  Wages  are  estimated  at  the  same  rate,  or  at  20d.  a-day,  for  every 
person  employed,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  1812  and  1830,  the 
saving  being  entirely  in  the  better  application  of  the  laboor. 
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Cottons  and  cotton-twist  form  aboi^t  a  half  of  the  entire  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain,  and  the  fall  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  real  value  of  the  latter,  is  principally  ascribable  to  the  fall 
in  the  former.  The  rest  is  accounted  for  in  precisely  the  same 
manner — by  the  extraordinary  improvements  that  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years  in  every  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  by  the  fall  in  the  raw  material.  It  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  instances  of  woollens  and  iron  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  worthy  Alderman  is  not,  therefore,  wrong  in  degree  or 
in  detail.  The  very  opposite  of  what  he  maintains  is  true.  He 
has  confounded  improvement  with  deterioration;  and  an  increase 
with  a  diminution  of  wealth. 

Mr  Waithman  is  fond  of  declaiming  against  theorists  and  eco- 
nomists, though  he  candidly  admits,  that  he  rarely  understands 
what  they  are  about.  But  instead  of  referring  him  to  Smith 
or  Ricardo,  we  would  beg  of  him  to  enquire  of  any  (the  more 
practical  the  better)  trader  in  the  city  of  London,  the  test  by 
which  he  judges  of  the  advantageousness  of  an  adventure  to  a 
foreign  country.  If  there  he  one  such  individual  in  the  metro- 
polis against  whom  no  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo  has  been 
moved,  who  estimates  the  profits  of  his  dealings  by  the  value  of 
what  he  sends  out,  rather  than  by  the  value  of  what  he  brings 
back,  we  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  his  resolutions  are  not  so 
very  wide  of  the  mark  as  they  seem  to  be.  We  had  always  ima- 
gined that  the  only  object  an  individual  or  a  nation  had  in  ex- 
porting, was  not  to  make  a  donation  to  the  foreigner,  but  to 
bring  back  produce  in  return ;  and  it  does  appear  to  us,  as  we 
believe  it  will  do  to  most  others,  that  the  smaller  the  sacrifice 
for  which  the  same  quantity  of  produce  may  be  obtained  from 
abroad,  so  much  the  better.  The  real  value  of  our  exports  has 
fallen  from  46  millions  in  1810,  to  36^  millions  in  1831 ;  but, 
provided  we  get  as  large  a  supply  of  goods  from  the  foreigner, 
in  exchange  for  the  less  that  we  formerly  got  for  the  greater 
value,  do  we  not  gain  proportionally  ?  To  say  that  a  country  is 
going  to  ruin,  because  she  gets  equal  quantities  of  useful  and 
desirable  articles  in  return  for  a  less  sacrifice  of  capital  and  la- 
bour, is  to  affirm  what  is  so  contradictory  and  absurd  as  hardly 
to  deserve  one  moment's  consideration. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  do  not  get  the  same,  but  a  vastly 
greater  quantity  of  foreign  produce,  in  return  for  our  exports, 
than  we  got  in  1810,  This  may  be  shown  at  a  glance  as  fol- 
lows. 
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Imports.                                                1810.  1830. 

Sheep*8-wool,  ....        lbs.  10,914,137  32,313,059 

Cotton  wool,  (entered  home  consnrop.)  do.  90,000,000  242,000,000 

Sugar,          .  .        do.    .        .      cwts.  3,489,312*  3,722,642 

Coffee,          •  •        do.    .        .         lbs.  5,308,096  22,000,000 

Wine,          .  .        do.    .    (wine)  gals.  6,805,276  8,255,000 

1  ca,    .        •  •        do.    •        •        lbs.  22,000,000  30,000,000 

Pepper,         .  .        do.     .        .         do.    1,117,000  2,000,000 

Raw  silk,     •  .        do.    .    (1814)    do.  1,504,235  4,256,982 

^Vith  tho  exception  indeed  of  tobacco,  the  entries  of  which 
for  home  consamption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  were  about  the 
Banie  in  1810,  as  in  1830  or  1831,  there  is  hardly  a  foreign 
article  of  any  importance,  the  imports  of  which  have  not  been 
vastly  increased  since  1810.  But  it  is  needless  to  enter  into 
details  as  to  this  point,  for  the  official  value  of  the  imports  with 
mehich  even  Mr  Waithman  admits,  the  quantities  correspond, 
was  L.30,170,292  in  1810,  and  no  less  than  L.48,16],66l  in 
1830.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  extraordinary  increase  of 
imports  has  been  paid  for  by  an  exportation  of  coin.  On  the 
contrary,  since  1815,  when  the  real  value  of  the  exports  began 
rapidly  to  decline,  we  have  imported  the  whole  gold  and  silver, 
amounting  to  not  less,  probably,  ihtinf/ty  millions  sterling^  that 
is  now  in  circulation  in  the  country  !  To  contend,  in  the  teeth 
of  such  facts,  that  our  commerce  is  declining  and  unprofitable — 
that  it  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  theories  of  Huskisson  and  Thorn* 
son — evinces  a  hardihood  of  assertion  not  easy  to  be  paralleled. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Sadler,  and  others, 
as  to  the  decline  of  our  shipping,  a  natural  consequence,  we  are 
told,  of  our  reciprocity  treaties,  were  triumphantly  answered  by 
Mr  Thomson.  In  order  to  dispose  at  once  and  for  ever  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman's  unanswerable  speech : 

*  I  will  now  state  to  the  House  what  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
shipping  of  this  country  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  will  not  follow 
the  honourable  gentleman  into  bis  account  of  our  trade  with  the  three 
particular  countries  be  alladed  to ;  but  1  will  presently  do  that  which 
will  tell  as  much  as  possible  in  favour  of  bis  argument ;  namely,  take 
the  account  of  our  shipping  trading  to  those  countries  with  which  we 
have  made  the  so  much  decried  treaties  of  reciprocity.  The  shipping 
entered  inwards  is  the  criterion  hitherto  taken,  and  I  will  state  the 
average  of  that  for  the  three  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  before  the 
alteration  of  our  system  took  place ;  and  afterwards  the  average  of 
the  three  years  1829, 1830,  and  1831,  when  our  treaties  of  reciprocity 


This  inclades  the  large  quantity  consumed  that  year  in  tb«  di^tilleriet. 
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with  the  conntriet  I  allnde  to  had  been  tome  time  in  opention.   The 
arerage  of  the  first  period  I  find  to  stand  thus : — 

British  shipping  entered  inwards,        -        1,692,000  tons. 
Foreign  shipping  entered  inwards,      •  462,000 

whilst,  in  the  second  period,  the  average  account  stands  fhns  :— 

British  shipping  entered  inwards,        -        2,243,000  tons. 
Foreign  slapping  entered  inwards,       •  718,000 

Thus  showing  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  BriUnh  shipping,  amount- 
ing to  551,000  tons ;  whilst  the  increase  in  the  Foreign  shipping  was 
only  319,000  tons.  The  honourable  gentleman,  however,  says,  that 
this  amount  is  not  a  fair  one ;  that  he  prefers  that  of  the  shipping 
registered  and  built  as  his  g^ide.  He  shall  have  them ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  I  consider  this  account  perfectly  fair. 

*  Nothing  is  indeed  more  unfair  than  what  the  honourable  member 
has  said  with  respect  to  short  voyages.  He  should  reooUect  that  the 
voyages  were  formerly  long,  on  account  of  ships  being  detained  for  a 
length  of  time  with  convoys,  and  that  they  have  now  been  shortened 
by  the  return  of  peace,  and  by  the  improvements  that  have  been 
niade  in  nautical  science.  I  remember  the  time  when  it  was  a  rare 
occurrence  for  ships  to  make  more  than  two  voyages  to  St  Peters- 
burgh  ;  but  now  they  all  make  at  least  three ;  and  I  know  many  in- 
stances of  ships  making  four  voyages  in  the  year.  The  fact  is,  that, 
since  profits  have  been  reduced,  exertions  have  been  made  to  save  as 
much  time  as  possible,  economy  of  time  being  economy  of  money. 
But  unfair  as  the  honourable  gentleman's  statement  is  to  my  argu- 
ment, I  will  take  it,  and  show  him  that  even  that  proves  him  to  be 
wrong.  How  will  I  do  so  ?  By  taking  the  amount  of  shipping  built 
and  registered  in  the  periods  I  have  already  named,  the  very  return 
on  which  he  so  much  relies.  I  find,  then,  that  the  amount  of  ships 
built  and  registered  in  the  British  empire,  was,  in  the  year  1819, 
112,000  tons ;  in  the  year  1820,  84,000  tons;  and  in  the  year  1821, 
74,000  tons,  being,  on  an  average,  88,000  tons.  In  1829,  the  amount 
of  shipping  built  and  registered  was  116^000  tons;  in  1830,  110,000 
tons;  and  in  1831,  107,000  tons>  in  the  last  year,  not  including  the 
ships  built  in  the  colonies,  making  an  average  of  111,000  tons.  Does 
that  show  any  decrease  of  shipping  built  and  registered  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  show  a  great  increase,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  voyages  alluded 
to  by  the  honourable  gentleman  ? 

*  1  will  now  state  to  the  House  the  gross  amount  of  tonnage  regis- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  leads  me  to  a  curious  mistake 
into  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  fallen,  and  against  which  I 
should  have  thought  he  would  have  been  guarded,  by  the  fact  of 
another  honourable  gentleman  having  fallen  into  it  four  years  ago, 
and  been  corrected.  It  shows  the  kind  of  attention  the  honour- 
able gentleman  must  have  paid  to  the  subject.     I  shall  expliUn  his 
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error  presently ;  but  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  amount  of  shipping 
registered  in  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821.     In  the  year  1819,  it 
amonnted  to  2,660,000  tons ;  in  1820,  to  2,640,000 ;  in  1821,  to 
2,560,000 ;  it  now  amounts,  or  rather  amounted,  in  1831,  to  2,581,000 
tons,  showing  a  slight  diminution  as  compared  with  1819  and  1820. 
**  But  then,"  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  this  is  the  error  into 
ivhich  he  has  fallen,  '<  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  1826,  and  the 
years  immediately  following."    Now,  to  all  these  printed  returns 
there  is  a  note  appended,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration 
of  the  system  of  registering,  the  returns  for  the  year  1826  appear 
smaller,  and  that  that  alteration  consisted  in  striking  out  of  the  regis- 
try a  number  of  old  ships  whose  names  remained  in  it,  although  r^]y 
no  longer  in  existence.  To  say,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  registered  tonnage  since  1826,  is  a  fallacy  arising  from 
a  want  of  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  accounts 
have  been  presented  to  the  House.  It  appears  then  from  what  I  have 
stated,  that  the  number  of  voyages  made  has  increased,  whilst  the 
amount  of  shipping  registered  is  the  same  as,  if  not  rather  more  than, 
it  used  to  be. 

*  But,  before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  beg  again  to 
refer  to  the  statement  of  the  honourable  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
countries  with  which  we  have  reciprocity  treaties.  I  have  here  an 
account  of  the  British  shipping  entered  into  the  United  Kingdom 
irom  the  Bra2i]s,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  other  states 
with  which  we  have  those  treaties,  and  I  find  that  the  average  British 
shipping  during  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  was  463,000  tons, 
and  of  the  years  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  629,000  tons ;  so  that  we  ha?e 
here  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  on  British  shipping  employed  in  trade 
with  those  countries  with  which  we  have  the  reciprocity  treaties,  which 
'have  proved  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  British  commerce  I  If  that  be 
not  an  answer  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  must  confess  that  I  know 
not  what  stronger  or  more  convincing  evidence  can  be  produced  in  refu- 
tation of  any  assertion ;  but  I  think  the  House  will  still  farther  agree 
with  me,  that  one  need  be  under  no  alarm  of  the  kind  the  honourable 
gentleman  seems  to  feel,  when  he  talks  of  our  navigation  dying  away, 
and  our  having  cause  to  rue  the  dav  we  in  the  slightest  degree  depart- 
ed from  the  old  system,  when  I  re^r  to  another  statement  1  hold  in 
my  hand.  For  even  if  we  should  lose  some  few  thousand  tons  in  our 
foreign  trade,  need  we  fear  being  reduced  to  any  straits  as  a  naval 
power,  whilst  we  have  engaged  in  our  fisheries,  in  our  colonial  trade, 
auid,  above  all,  in  our  coasting  trade,  the  enormous  tonnage  we  have  ? 
The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  alone,  is 
9,800,000  tons.  It  is  an  honourable  and  worthy  feeling  for  honour- 
able members  to  entertain,  and  natural  to  them  as  Englishmen,  that 
they  should  wish  their  country  to  remain  the  greatest  naval  power  on 
earth  ;  but  any  alarm  upon  the  subject  is,  I  must  say,  with  all  respect 
for  them,  most  preposterous,  and  unworthy  of  their  nnderstandings, 
whikt  such  evidence  of  its  extent  can  be  produced.' 
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IL  Not  Batbfied  with  showing  that  we  are  going  to  ruin,  Mr 
Robinton  further  andertook  to  show  that  France  and  the  United 
States,  by  adopting  a  different  line  of  policy,  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  manufactures  and  wealth.     The  French  manu- 
factures, he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  nameless,  though 
^  celebrated  statistical  writer,'  have  been  extending  at  the  rate 
of  4^  per  cent  per  annum.     Who  this  celebrated  person  may  be, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  divine ;  but  we  apprehend  that  his  cele- 
brity, like  that  of  Dr  Colquhoun,  depends  upon  something  very 
different  from  accuracy.     It  is  needless  now  to  repeat  the  state- 
ments we  formerly  made  (No.  XCIX.  Art.  III.)  in  proof  of  the 
extremely  depressed  condition  of  most  branches  of  industry  in 
France.     These  statements  were  founded  on  evidence  given  be- 
fore  the  Commission  (TEnqu^le  by  the  parties  concerned,  who, 
we  suspect,  knew  rather  more  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  than 
cither  the  member  for  Worcester  or  his  anonymous  authority. 
We  may,  however,  give  our  readers  a  single  specimen  of  the 
supposed  flourishing  state  of  manufactures  in  France  compared 
with  their  supposed  declining  state  in  England.     The  French 
have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  bolster  up  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  this  is  one  of  the  departments  in  which  their  efforts 
to  raise  a  manufacturing  interest  by  dint  of  prohibitions  arc 
said  to  have  been  most  successful.     Now,  as  the  manufacturers 
have  not  yet  discovered  a  method  of  dispensing  with  the  raw 
material,  it  follows,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr  Robinson 
and  his  veracious  informer,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool 
consumed  in  Franco  should  bo  at  present  45  per  cent  (10  X  4^) 
greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.     Whether  it  is  so  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement:— 

Quantity  ofCoUon  Wool  anmially  consumed  i?i  France  since  1822. 

lbs.  lbs. 


1822, 

04,559,700 

1827, 

83,907,000 

1823, 

51,693,600 

1828, 

71,916,900 

1824, 

73,187,400 

1829, 

79,425,000 

1825, 

64.938,000 

1830, 

75,235,200 

1826, 

84,300,300 

1831, 

73,152,900 

This  statement  shows  conclusively  that  the  consumption  of 
cottpn  wool  in  France  has  increased  very  little  since  1822,  and 
nothing  whatever  since  1824.  For  the  last  eight  years  the  manu- 
facture, instead  of  advancing  at  the  rate  of  4}  per  cent  per 
annum,  has  been  stationary  or  declining. 
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It  may  not  be  aninstractiye  to  compare  the  progress  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  France  with  its  progress  m  England. 


Yetrt. 

Cotton  consumed  in  England. 

Cotton  contomed  in  Fr 

lbs.                                                         lbs. 

1822, 

144,180,000        •        .        .        64,559,700 

1823, 

147,125,000 

51,693,600 

1824, 

174,174,000 

73,187,400 

1825, 

169,164,000 

64,938,000 

1826, 

164,640,000 

84,300,300 

1827, 

211,167,000 

83,907,900 

1828, 

217,701,000 

71,916,900 

1829, 

221,676,000 

79,425,000 

1830, 

242,000,000 

75,235,200 

1831, 

257,500,000 

73,152,900* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England  has 
been  nearly  aoubled  during  the  last  ten  years^  while  that  of 
France  has  been  stationary  or  retrograde.  It  is  of  importance 
also  to  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  in  the  En- 
glish manufacture  has  taken  place  since  1827 ;  or  since  the  pe- 
riod when  those  changes,  of  the  mischievousness  of  which  we 
bave  beard  so  much,  were  made  in  our  commercial  policy.  So 
mach  for  the  injury  done  to  this  great  department  of  industry 
in  Britain  by  the  theoretical  innovations  of  Huskisson  and 
Thomson,  and  for  the  benefits  resulting  to  it  in  France  from  the 
conservative  policy  of  Vansittart  and  St  Cricq,  and  their  eulo- 
gist, M.  Dupin. 

Those  who  institute  a  similar  comparison  between  the  silk, 
woollen,  and  hardware  manu&ctures  of  France  and  England 
during  the  last  ten  years,  will  arrive  at  precisely  similar  results. 

Mr  Robinson  has  not  stated  whence  his  information  as  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States  was  derived ;  but  it  is,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  the  offi- 
cial documents  put  forth  by  the  American  Government,  quite  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  his  statements  with  respect  to  France.  C97 
pital  and  industry  have  been  attracted  to  employments  unsuit- 
aUe  for  the  country;  their  products  being  at  once  high- 
priced  and  inferior  in  quality  to  those  that  might  be  procured 
from  this  and  other  foreign  markets,  in  return  for  cotton,  to- 
bacco, flour,  lumber,  and  other  articles  that  may  be  more  advan- 


*  For  these  and  other  important  details,  see  the  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  Ck>mmerce  of  Great  Britain  in  1881,  by  Messrs  Traeman 
and  Cook. 
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Ug«oiialy  faroiabad  by  ib«  Amerioans  tban  by  uiy  other  people. 
The  firamere  and  patrons  of  the  tariff,  have  Buoceeded  eo  far  as 
to  force  some  branches  of  industry  into  a  prematare  and  sickly 
existence ;  but  they  have  done  this  at  the  expense,  and  to  the 
injury,  of  the  staple  businesses  of  the  country.  Nothing  but 
poverty  and  dissatisfaction  could  flow  from  so  preposterous  a 
scheme.  Its  disastrous  operation  on  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  Republic  has  been  set  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view,  u 
a  Report  oy  a  Committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  effecU  of  the  tariff,  dated  8th  February  1830.     <  We  had 

*  before  us,'  it  is  there  stated,  *  in  1815,  the  prospect  of  a  long 

*  and  general  peace,  and  our  policy  should  have  been  r^plated 

*  accordingly.     Our  revenue  laws  should  have  been  restored 

*  {gradually  but  decisively,  to  their  condition  previous  to  the  war. 

<  Our  policy  unfortunately  took  another  direction.  The  tariff  of 

<  1816  laid  the  foundation  of  all  our  subsequent  errors ;  and  we 

<  have  now  been  engaged  for  fifteen  years  in  an  unprofitable  ex« 

*  periment,  to  effect  what  embargo,  non-importation,  non-inter- 

<  course,  and  war,  failed  to  accomplish.    We  have  attempted, 

*  by  the  mere  force  of  Congressional  decrees,  to  resist  the  natu- 
^  ral  and  salutary  tendency  of  our  industry  to  commercial  and 

<  agricultural  pursuits.     We  have  been  steadily  sacrificisig   the 

<  commerce^  navigation^  and  capital  qf  New  England^  merely  to 

<  bring  forward  new  competitors  in  manufacturing,  to  embarrass 

*  our  old  and  skilful  artisans,  and  to  ruin  themselves.  We  have» 

<  from  session  to  session,  kept  trade  in  such  agitation  and  nn- 

*  certainty,  that  the  value  of  property  could  never  be  ascertain- 

*  ed  till  the  adjournment  of  Congress ;  and  this  we  have  called 

<  encouraging  and  protecting  our  industry.     We  have  wasted 

<  millions  of  our  ancient  prqfits  qf  commerce  in  a  visionary  eaperi- 

*  wtent  to  increase  our  national  Health.   In  a  legislative  attempt  to 

*  make  ourselves  more  completely  independent  of  foreign  na* 

*  tions,  we  have  most  effectually  undermined  thejbundation  cfHuA 

<  naval  power  which  can  alone  protect  our  country  from  ^foreign 

*  aggression.* 

Such  have  been  the  effects,  as  shown  by  an  official  document, 
prepared  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Congress,  of  that  pro- 
tecting system  that  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  worthless 
eulogv.  We  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  we  are  to  be 
partakers  in  such  benefits. 

But,  not  satisfied  with  thus  exhibiting  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  tariff,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  introduced 
a  bill,  which  is  at  this  moment  before  Congress,  for  the  repeal 
of  a  great  many  of  the  existing  duties,  and  for  materially  modi- 
fying others.    A  pretty  commentary  this  on  the  speeches  and 
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pamphlets  of  the  member  for  Woreester  and  others  of  the  same 
•chool ! 

III.  The  late  equalization  of  the  duties  on  French  and  other 
wines,  without  stipulating  for  any  reciprocal  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  has  been  made  matter  of  serious  charge 
aeainst  government;  but  their  conduct  in  this  case  is  deser* 
ving  of  any  thing  but  reproach.  The  discriminating  duty  on 
the  wines  of  France  was  an  insult  to  that  country,  and  a  grie^ 
vous  injury  to  ourselves.  Could  we  expect  that  a  powerful  and 
higb-spirited  nation  would  stoop  to  treat  with  us  on  a  principle 
of  reciprocity,  while  we  loaded  her  most  important  article  of 
export  with  S3i  per  cent  more  duty  than  we  imposed  on  the 
same  article  when  brought  from  other  countries  ?  While  such 
an  insulting  arrangement  continued,  France  was  entitled  to  say, 
and  did  say,  when  proposals  were  made  to  her  to  g^ve  ereater 
facilities  to  commerce,  '  Repeal  your  discriminating  duty  on 

*  our  wine — ^place  us,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  footing  that  yon 

*  have  placed  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  we  shall  give 

*  our  best  attention  to  your  proposals ;  but  so  long  as  you  treat 

*  us  unjustly  and  contemptuously,  by  maintaining  this  offensive 

*  duty,  so  long  shall  we  decline  entering  into  any  commercial 

*  negotiation  with  you.'  Thanhs  to  the  present  administration, 
this  distinction  no  longer  exists.  France  may  now  treat  with 
QS  without  loss  of  honour ;  and  we  believe  that  a  regard  to  her 
own  advantage  will,  at  no  distant  period,  suggest  to  her  the 
expediency  of  giving  greater  fecilities  to  the  commerce  with 
England. 

But  thoij^h  it  were  not  so— though  France  shonld  continue 
to  enforce  the  restrictive  system,  we  should  not  the  less  cordially 
approve  of  the  step  we  have  taken.  We  have  made  an  end  of 
a  distinction,  unjust  in  itself,  offensive  to  those  we  onght  to 
conciliate,  and  adverse  to  our  own  interests.  Our  advantage 
is  promoted  by  having  the  choice  of  markets  for  irine,  without 
bemg  forced  by  customs-regulations  to  resort  to  one  in  pre* 
ference  to  another.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  Mr  Baring  tells 
us  that  the  French  will  not  deal  with  us — ^that  they  wiU  take 
nothing  of  ours.  Should  such  be  the  case,  what  harm  can  there 
be  in  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duty  on  their  wine,  or, 
indeed,  in  admitting  it  without  any  duty  at  aU?  The  traders 
of  Bordeaux  may  not  be  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  mysteries 
of  traffic  as  Mr  Baring,  but  they  are  not  such  simpletons  as  to 
continue  sending  wine  to  England  without  getting  any  tUng 
back.  The  fact  that  we  do  import  wine,  brandy,  sillo,  and  other 
articles,  from  France,  proves,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  we 
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•end  to  her,  or  to  some  country  to  which  Bhe  is  indebted,  an 
eqaivalent  amount  of  Britbh  goods.  We  are  aware,  that,  in  the 
late  debate,  Mr  Baring  took  Mr  Thomson  to  task  for  relying 
too  confidently  on  this  principle.  But  here  the  right  honoiir- 
able  gentleman  was  on  sure  ground ;  mistakes,  though  we  per- 
ceive none,  may  have  insinuated  themselves  into  other  parts  of 
his  argument,  but  here  there  could  be  no  mistake,  no  error. 
We  bring  annually  from  France  commodities  worth  about 
L.2,000,000,  and  the  state  of  the  exchange  is  usually  such,  that 
gold  cannot  go  from  England  to  France.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  if  the  French 
do  not  take,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  the  hand  of  the  fair  tra- 
der, or  at  the  hand  of  the  smuggler,  a  corresponding  amoant  of 
British  produce,  they  must  midEe  us  a  donation  of  the  balance. 
We  hope,  though  certmnly  we  do  not  believe,  that  this  balance 
is  something  considerable. 

Mr  Baring  is  reported  to  have  laid  it  down  in  the  late  debate, 
that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  deal  with  those  to  whom  we  may 
directly  export,  than  with  those  to  whom  we  can  only  export 
indirectly.  We,  however,  apprehend  that  there  must,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the  report;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  that  Mr  Baring  should  have  made  a  state* 
ment  as  to  a  commercial  matter  for  which  there  is  no  ground 
whatever.  Were  it  really  more  advantageous  to  deal  with 
Germany,  Holland,  South  America,  or  Fortugal,  than  with 
France,  a  practical  man  who  should  engage  in  the  trade  to 
the  latter,  would  be  no  inconsiderable  phenomenon.  Merchants 
do  not  send  ships  to  Bordeaux  or  Havre,  rather  than  to  Amster- 
dam or  Hamburgh,  because  the  climate  is  finer,  or  the  people 
more  polite,  but  because  they  find  it  more  conducive  to  their 
interests.  Were  there  any  foundation  for  the  remark  ascribed 
to  Mr  Baring,  the  British  flag  would  wave  as  seldom  over  the 
Garonne  and  the  Seine  as  over  the  Wolga  and  the  Danube. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  with  France  would  be 
incomparably  more  extensive,  were  she  to  repeal,  or  materially 
modify,  her  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  British  commo- 
dities. But  it  is  the  French,  and  not  the  English,  who  have  to 
defray  whatever  additional  cost  may  attend  the  conducting  of 
trade  in  the  circuitous  and  illegitimate  channels  into  which  it  is 
at  present  forced.  We  send  direct  to  Bordeaux  for  claret,  and 
obtain  it  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  by  the  least  expensive  route ; 
but  when,  instead  of  receiving  an  equivalent  direct  from  Eng- 
land, the  French  make  it  be  sent  roundabout  by  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  or  the  United  States,  or  force  it  to  be  introduced  by 
smugglers,  its  coRt  is  proportionally  enhanced.     How  noxious 
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soever  in  other  respects^  the  restrictive  system  has  at  least  one 
good  quality — that  of  being  always  ten  times  more  injurious  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  adopted  than  to  any  one  else.  .  We  should 
certainly  gain  were  the  French  to  relax  their  restraints  on 
importation ;  but  our  gain  would  be  trifling  indeed  compared 
'with  theirs. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enter  farther  into  these  details. 
The  theories  and  facts  of  those  who  contendi  that  the  more  libe* 
ral  commercial  policy  adopted  by  Parliament  within  these  few 
years  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,  are  alike 
HForthless.     The  former  have  been  shown  to  be  contradictory 
and  absurd ;  and,  instead  of  having  declined,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  have  been  vastly  improved  and  extended 
since  the  innovations  complained  of.     The  depressed  condition 
of  those  great  branches  in  France  and  the  United  States,  whose 
recent  commercial  policy  has  been  so  different  from  ours,  is 
equally  decisive  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
^v'e  have  been  proceeding.     We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  distress  in  the  country,  though  its  amount  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  of  a  temporary  and  accidental  nature,  it  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  (not  to  the  repeal,  but)  to  the  continued  existence 
of  restrictions — to  the  oppressive  restraints  on  the  com  trade, 
the  colony  trade,  the  trade  to  China,  the  timber  trade,  &c. 
These  restrictions  are,  one  and  all,  in  the  last  degree  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.     It  is  all  but  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  their  aboli- 
tion.    Their  existence  verifies  Mr  Thomson's  statement,  that 
hitherto  ^  toe  have  done  very  little  indeed  towards  freeing  the  trade 
*  qfthe  country  frwn  the  restrictions  under  which  it  labours.*   For- 
tunately, however,  the  little  that  has  been  done  has  been  most 
advantageous ;  and  the  good  effects  that  have  resulted  from  the 
freedom  already  obtMu^,  will,  we  trust,  stimulate  Parliament 
to  perfect  our  commercial  system  by  abolishing  all  restrictions, 
and  ffiving  full  scope  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  free 
developement  of  the  national  resources. 
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overawes  by  bis  name  and  reputation  the  robbers  of  an  inferior  de- 
gree*'— Vol.  i.  p.  3. 

At  Vittoria,  Mr  Inglis  left  the  pale  of  this  banditti  im- 
pact, and  crossed  the  country  to  Biloao  in  a  little  open  caleche 
hired  for  the  purpose.  This  last  mode  of  conveyance  we  con- 
ceive to  be  infinitely  better  suited  to  the  pursuits  of  a  traveller, 
though  possibly  a  little  less  convenient,  than  the  plodding  uni- 
formity of  a  diligence.  Indeed,  speaking  from  some  experience, 
we  hazard  this  general  remark, — that  the  pleasures  of  the  re- 
membrance, and  the  general  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  tour, 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.  We  throw  out  this  remark  for  the  benefit  of 
those  young  gentlemen  who  pique  themselves  upon  reaching 
Constantinople  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and  who  consi- 
der travelling  day  and  night  to  Rome,  without  once  sleeping 
on  the  road,  as  of  more  importance  than  seeing  Rome  itselE 
Mr  Inglis  found  the  commerce  of  Bilbao  declining,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  attending  the  preparation  and  ex- 
portation of  its  two  staple  commodities,  iron  and  wool ;  in  which 
it  is  now  superseded  by  Sweden  and  Saxony.  But  though  .Che 
commerce  of  Bilbao  declines,  its  convents  flourish,  and  the 
abominable  practice  of  early  noviciates  exists  in  full  force. 

'  In  the  province  of  Biscay,'  says  Mr  Inglis,  <  females  profess  at  a  very 
early  age ;  their  noviciate  generally  commences  about  fifteen ;  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  the^  take  the  veil.  1  ascertained  from  a 
source  of  the  most  authentic  kmd,  that  three-fourths  of  the  nuns  who 
take  the  veil  at  this  ver^  early  age  die  of  a  decline  within  four  years. 
The  climate  which  in  Biscay  is  so  prolific  in  consumption,  added  to 
the  low  and  damp  situation  of  some  of  the  convents,  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  to  have  some  influence  upon  this  premature  decay  ;  out  I 
should  incline  to  attribute  a  greater  influence  to  causes  more  immediate- 
Iv  referable  to  the  unhappy  and  unnatural  condition  of  those  who  are 
shut  out  from  the  common  privileges,  hopes,  and  enjoyments  of  their 
kind.'— Vol.  i.  p.  S3. 

It  is  sad  to  read  of  fellow-creatures  thus  marked  out,  blighted, 
and  sequestered  from  the  exercise  of  all  social  aflPections,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  womanhood,  and  left  to  wither,  for  a  few  bar- 
ren years,  within  the  dark  gloom  of  their  convent  walls,  till  they 
pass  away  to  the  refuge  of  a  premature  grave.  But  it  is  still 
more  sad  to  think  that  such  deeds  should  be  committed  in 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  impiously  defended  in 
the  very  name  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  immurements 
of  girls  of  fifteen,  differ,  perhaps,  in  manner,  but  they  resemble 
in  spirit  the  Pagan  immolations  of  human  victims. 
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Mr  iDglis  returned  from  Bilbao  to  Vittoriat  and  from  tfaence 
proceeded  to  Madrid.  Unlike  other  capitals,  which  spread  riches 
and  comfort  around  them,  Madrid  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
treeless,  riverless,  sandy  desert ;  and  the  nearer  you  approach  to 
ity  the  greater  is  the  misery  and  squalor  which  you  meet*  The 
sight  of  the  two  Castiles  led  Mr  Inglis  to  consider  Biscay  happy, 
thriving,  and  well  cultivated.  He  thus  describes  a  village, 
throogh  which  the  diligence  passed : 

<  I  taw  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons,  and  amonggt  these 
there  was  not  one  whose  rags  half  covered  his  nakedness.  Men  and 
women  were  like  bundles  of  iU-assorted  shreds  and  patches  of  about  a 
hundred  hues  and  sises ;  and,  as  for  the  children,  I  saw  some  entirely 
naked,  and  many  that  might  as  well  have  been  without  their  tattered 
coverings.  I  threw  a  few  biscuits  amongst  the  children,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  fought  for  and  devoured  them,  reminded 
me  rather  of  young  wolves  than  of  human  beings.  The  badness  of 
the  pavement,  and  the  steepness  of  the  street,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  diligence  to  go  slowly,  and  I  profited  by  the  delay  to  look  into 
one  or  two  of  the  miserable  abodes  of  these  wretched  beings.  I  found 
a  perfect  unison  between  the  dweller  and  his  dwelling.  I  could  not 
see  one  article  of  furniture—no  table,  no  chair ;  a  few  large  stones 
supplied  the  place  of  the  latter ;  for  the  former,  there  was  no  occa* 
sion,  and  something  resembling  a  mattress  was  the  bed  of  the  family. 
Leaving  this  village,  I  noticed  two  stone-pillars  and  a  wooden  pole 
across,  mdicating  that  the  proprietor  possesses  the  power  of  life  and 
death  within  his  own  domam.' — Vol.  i.  p.  56. 

From  this  <  Auburn'  Mr  Inglis  continued  his  journey  to  the 
capital.     His  account  of  the  approach  is  striking. 

<  From  the  Same  Sierra  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  a  distance  of  nearly 
thirty  miles,  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen,  not  a  garden,  not  one 
country-house,  and  scarcely  an  isolated  farm-house  or  cottage,  and  only 
three  or  four  very  inconsiderable  villaffes.  Great  part  of  the  land  is 
uncultivated;  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  laboured,  and  produces 
grain,  is  mostly  covered  with  weeds  and  stones.  In  the  midst  of  this 
desert  stands  Madrid,  which  is  not  visible  until  you  approach  within 
less  than  two  leagues  of  the  gate.  Its  appearance  from  tnis  side  is  not 
striking ;  the  city  seems  small,  and  although  we  may  count  upwards 
of  50  spires  and  towers,  none  of  these  are  elevated  or  imposing.  If 
the  traveller  turned  his  back  upon  Madrid,  when  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  gates,  he  might  still  believe  himself  to  be  a  hundred  miles  from 
any  habitation ;  the  road  stretches  away,  speckled  only  by  a  few 
mules.  There  are  no  carriages,  no  horsemen,  scarcely  even  a  pedes- 
trian ;  there  is  in  fact  scarcdy  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  a  great  city.'— 
Vol.  i.  p.  60. 

In  walking  the  streets,  Mr  Inglis  was  struck  with  the  peculiar 
costume  of  Uie  country— -with  the  graceful  mantilla,  the  high 
comb,  and  unbonneted  head — ^with  we  oniversal  cloaky  and  £e 
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ase  of  the  flm  by  both  texet ;  and  the  crowds  of  wdl-cloihed, 
welUfed,  proad*beuriDf  priests  and  monks,  who  fill  the  pnUie 
walks  of  this  capital  of  the  fidthfal.  Bat  innovation  has  intio* 
duoed  its  forbidden  footsteps  even  here;  for  French  bonaetsy 
English  muslins,  and  gaady  foreign  silks,  are  occasionally  seen 
braving  ancient  habits,  in  carriages  on  the  Prado,  or  in  boxes  at 
the  Opera* 

Maarid  has  no  trade  or  nuuiufiictures.  Indeed,  its  inhaUtants 
may  be  said  to  follow  no  other  coarse  of  life  hot  that  of  idleness. 
One^fourtb  of  its  160,000  inhabitants  are  officers  of  the  govttn^ 
ment  or  of  the  court,  of  every  grade  of  rank,  and  of  every  gra^ 
dation  of  greater  or  less  inactivify ;  another  fourth  is  eom|»osed 
of  the  law,  the  church,  and  the  noblesse ;  while  the  remaining 
half  is  made  up  of  the  retainers  of  the  above  classes,  and 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  itinerant  purveyors  of  provisions,  water, 
and  fruit.  All  these  follow  a  mode  of  life  more  or  less  idle,  and 
little  different  in  pursuits,  pleasures,  or  intellectual  enjoy^ 
ments*  A  lounge  in  the  streets  in  the  morning,  with  attendance 
at  mass  in  some  neighbouring  church, — the  siesta  at  noon,  and  a 
walk  or  drive  on  the  Prado  in  the  evening,  closing  with  a  theatre 
or  tertulia  at  night,^form,  with  the  occasional  interlude  of  a 
bull-fight,  or  procession,  the  daily  duties  of  nearly  all  the  inbaU- 
tants.  The  presence  of  the  Royal  Family  on  the  Prado  is  ac- 
companied with  a  rather  oppressive  ceremonial. 

<  It  is  necessary/  says  Mr  Inglb/topay  honour  to  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  however  frequeatly  they maypass  along.  Every  carriage 
must  stop,  and  those  within  it  most  take  off  their  hats ;  or  if  their  car- 
riage.be  open,  must  stand  up  also ;  and  every  perM>n  on  foot  is  expected 
to  suspend  his  walk,  face  about,  and  bow,  with  his  head  unoov»ed. 
When  the  king  passes,  no  one  perhi^  feels  this  to  be  a  grievaaee, 
because,  however  little  respect  this  kmg  may  be  entitled  to  from  his 
snbjecti^  it  is  felt  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  common  breeding, 
to  take  off  one's  hat  to  a  king ;  but  I  have  fifty  times  seen  all  this 
homage  paid  to  a  royal  carriage  with  a  nurse  and  infant,  not  an  in« 
fanta,  in  it ;  and  one  evening  I  was  absolutely  driven  from  the  Plade, 
by  the  unceasing  trouble  of  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  royal 

Eresenoe  every  five  minutes,  the  spouse  of  the  Infante  don  Frands 
aving  found  amusement  in  oaaterinff  backwards  and  forwards  dnimg 
an  hour  at  least.  From  the  expected  homage  no  one  is  exempt ;  even 
the  foreign  ambassadors  must  oraw  up,  rise,  and  uncover  themselves, 
if  but  a  sprig  of  royalty,  in  the  resietest  d^ree,  and  of  the  tenderest 
age,  happens  to  drive  past.' — VoL  i.  p.  94. 

Mr  Inglis  describes  Ferdinand  ^  as  a  lusty  country  gentle- 
man,' with  a  fat,  heavy,  good-humoured  countenance.  He 
takes  small  notice  of  the  ob^saBces  of  his  subjects,  who,  in 
return,  bestow  mere  lively  plaudits  and  vivas  upon  his  apos- 
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be  not  the  leas  fraely  Unsts  himself  to  the  loyalty  of  bis 
sttl^eeta ;  for  Mr  Inglis  met  this  '  lusty  gentleman  in  a  blae 
*  ooat  and  drab  trowsers,'  walidng  in  a  most  secluded  part  of 
the  Ratiroy  at  ^  o'doek  in  the  aveniag,  with  only  one  compa- 
nion»  who  waa  some  twenty  paees  belujody  while  there  was  no 
guard  naaver  than  half  a  mile.  This  also  was  within  a  few  days 
after  the  intelligenoe  of  the  irruption  of  Mina  bad  reached 
Madrid.  The  truth  is,  Ferdinand  has  not  many  personal  ene- 
mies ;  and,  with  all  their  fiiults,  the  Spaniards  are  not  addicted 
to  assassinaUng  their  kings. 

Shootiiig  and  uxiHriousness  seem  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
hereditary  duties  and  habitudes  of  the  Bourbon  kingB  of  Spain. 
Philip  the  Fifth  transacted  much  public  business  while  in  bed 
with  nia  queen.  This  extreme  attmtion  was  imitated  by  his  de» 
•cendanta  ;  and  Mr  Inglis  tells  us,  that  Ferdinand  is  so  pas- 
sionately  attached  to  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,   that  he 

*  spands  the  greater  part  of  tiie  day  in  her  apartment;  and, 

*  when  engaged  in  council,  leaves  it  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 

*  course  of  an  hour  or  two  to  visit  her.'  No  court  amnse- 
nyents  enliven  this  conjugal  felicity ;  the  fond  pair  spend  their 
days  together ;  they  rise  at  six,  dine  alone  at  two,  and  sup  and 
go  to  bed  at  nine.  The  evening  is  animated  by  a  drive  to  i^ 
soolqgical  garden,  where  the  aninials  are  taught  to  make  obeis- 
ances and  pay  the  reverence  due  to  the  migesty  of  Spain.  While 
such  are  ihe  habits  of  the  king  and  queen,  those  of  the  eourtiera 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  similar ;  and  hideed  the  whole  state 
of  society,  as  represented  by  Mr  Inglis,  seems  to  be  the  very  per- 
fection of  dulness. 

*  The  persons  of  distinction  in  Madrid  lead  a  most  monotonous  life. 
Oas  lady  only,  the  Duchess  of  Benevente,  opens  her  house  once  a^ 
week.  This  is  on  Sunday  CFening,  and  she  receiFes,  amongst  odiert, 
those  of  the  femga  ministers  who  dioose  to  visit  her.  Her  parties, 
hewever,  are  hr  from  being  agreeable.  The  Spaniards  of  distinc^on 
vho  firoqneat  her  tttrtniia  generally  withdraw  when  the  foreign  minis- 
ten  are  announeed.  This  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
gnadees,  and  otiiers  holding  high  court  preferment,  to  associate  with 
Um  foreign  ambassadors,  is  notorious  in  Madrid.  At  the  tertolia  of 
the  wife  of  Don  Mannel  Gonsales  Salmon,  the  foreign  ministers  used 
fennerly  to  he  prasent ;  but  tiiey  found  that  they  were  regarded  in  a 
liglu  little  less  than  spies,  and  they  are  now  never  seen  at  these  ter? 
uSias.  In  ifodrid  thore  are  no  mmisterisl,  no  diplomstic  dinners ;  and 
amongst  the  persons  of  most  distinctiMi  entertainments  are  extremely 
rsre.  TlierB  is,  in  fa^  mdiing  like  gaiety  smoagst  the  appor  ranks 
ia  ti»  Spanish  SMlnqpolis.'— -VoL  i.  p.  1S8. 

monotonous  lift  is  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  that 
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general  laxity  of  morals  which  pervades  all  ranks  in  Spain ;  and 
those  Paritans  who  in  oar  own  coantry  declaim  against  what 
they  call  gaiety  and  disnpation,  might  find  that  the  harry  and 
glitter  of  general  and  mixed  society  is  infinitely  lees  dangwom 
to    female  morals  than  tiie  doke  far  niente  of  a  Spanish  ter- 
talia.    By  poblic  retams,  it  appears  that  the  annual  legitimate 
births  in  Madrid  are  to  the  illegitimate  only  in  the  proportiim  of 
aboat  three  and  a  half  to  one.     Now  this  oatward  show  can  be 
taken  only  as  an  exponent  of  the  real  state  of  these  affairs ;  for 
if  thus  much  be  by  hard  necessity  confessed,  we  fear  we  mu^ 
conclude  that  at  least  as  much  more  is  by  cunning,  and  by  the  con- 
veniences of  married  life,  concealed.  Mr  Inglis  complains  of  this 
laxity  throughout  Spain;  and  remarks  on  what  appears  to  as  to  be 
even  still  more  deplorable,  the  low  state  of  mond  feeling,  parti« 
cularly  in  the  southern  provinces,  with  regard  even  to  the  value  of 
female  virtue  and  delicacy,  whether  married  or  unmarried.    He 
relates  many  anecdotes  on  this  subject,  and,  amongst  others,  we 
select  one,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  mercantile  and  priestly 
society  in  Cadiz. 

*  A  few  years  ago,  a  corioas  expose  was  made  at  Cadis,  which,  as 
I  am  upon  the  subject  of  friars,  I  shall  mention  in  this  place.  There 
was,  and  still  is,  a  banker  named  Gargallo,  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Cadiz,  whose  magnificent  dwelling-house  is  separated  firom  the  walls 
of  the  Franciscan  Monastery  only  by  one  small  house,  and  this  house 
also  belonged  to  Se&or  Gargallo,  although  it  was  not  inhabited.  The 
master  of  the  house,  although  a  rich  man,  looked  closely  into  his 
affairs :  he  perceived  that  his  cooks  had  greatly  exceeded  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  of  the  &mily,  and,  after  bearing  this  for  a 
considerable  time,  at  length  discharged  his  cook.  The  cook  applied 
for  service  elsewhere,  and  upon  his  new  master  applying  to  Gargallo 
for  a  character,  he  refused  to  give  one,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  dis- 
honesty of  his  servant.  The  cook,  enraged  at  this  injustice,  and  more 
solicitous  to  preserve  his  own  good  character  than  that  of  Uie  friars, 
returned  to  Gargallo's  house,  taking  witnesses  along  with  him,  and 
aloud  in  the  court- yard  told  his  story,  that  every  dav  he  had  carried  a 
hot  dinner  into  the  house  adjoining,  where  Gargallo  s  wife  and  dangh* 
ter  entertained  a  select  party  of  Franciscan  friars;  and,  what  was 
worse  still,  his  late  master's  money  had  been  expended  in  the  support 
of  three  children  and  a  nurse,  who  all  lived  in  the  adjoining  house. 
The  whole  affair  was  thus  brought  to  light. 

*  The  especial  favour  of  the  ladies  was  reserved  for  only  two  of  the 
friars ;  the  very  Reverend  Father  Antonio  Sanches  de  la  Cammissa, 
Sacristan  Mayor,  was  the  favourite  of  the  wife,  and  another,  whose 
name  I  forget,  but  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  prior,  and  had  for- 
merly been  confessor  in  6argallo*s  house,  was  the  selection  of  his 
daughter.  These  had  the  entre  of  Gaigallo's  house  at  all  hours;  and 
in  order  to  keep  quiet  a  few  others,  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
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;»  a  sayoury  dinner  was  prorided  every  day  for  Uie  self-denying 
F!ranciscans«  Uarffallo  married  his  daughter  to  an  old  apothecary  at 
Chidana,  where  she  now  lives  a  widow ;  and  he  confined  his  wife 
during  two  years  in  an  npper  room  in  his  own  house,  hut  she  now 
lives  again  with  her  husband.  At  the  first  disdosnre  of  the  affair,  he 
wished  to  send  both  offenders  to  the  Penitentiary;  but  the  captain- 
{general  of  the  province  interfered,  to  prevent  so  much  publicity  in  an 
Skfiair  compromising  the  character  of  the  Franciscans.  No  notice  of 
this  di^^ocinl  amir  was  taken  in  the  convent.  Both  reverend 
fialhers  continued  to  bear  the  character  of  good  Franciscans,  and 
doubtless  returned  for  a  time  to  the  austerities  of  the  order ;  and 
when  I  was  in  Cadiz^  one  of  them  every  day  accompanied  Manuel 
Mnnos,  Uie  superior,  in  an  evening  walk.  — Vol.  i.  p.  163. 

While  each  is  the  state  of  morality,  it  is  unnecessary  to  search 
Ibr  other  proofs  of  the  slender  influence  true  religion  exercises 
over  conduct  in  Spain.  Mr  Inglis  asserts,  that  even  outward 
respect  for  religion  is  decaved  at  Madrid,  where,  he  says,  <  ridi- 

<  cole,  and  dislike  of  all  the  religious  orders,  form  a  very  com- 

<  mon  seasoning  to  conversation/  This  he  attributes,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  two  occupations  of  Spain  by  the  French 
surmies.  The  friars  confess  that  their  power  and  influence  are 
OD  the  decline ;  and  the  rq;ular  clergy  seem  prepared  to  yield 
a  little  to  the  tide  that  has  set  in  against  them.  Many  of  them 
apeak  with  freedom  of  the  present  lamentable  state  of  Spun ; 
and  of  the  oppressive  laws  which  restrict  education,  and  fetter 
the  publication  and  diffusion  of  books.  Indeed,  as  Mr  Inglis  well 
obeerves, — 

*  The  regular  clergy  have  not  the  same  interest  as  the  friars  in  sup- 
porting the  present  system,  because  they  have  not  tiie  same  fears.  A 
revolution  that  miffht  possibly  chase  every  monk  from  the  soil,  and 
which  wonld  at  all  events  despoil  them  of  their  possessions,  and  ter- 
nsinate  their  dominion,  would  probably  but  slightly  affect  the  clergy  of 
the  church ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  smce  thelate  French  Revolution, 
their  fears  have  diminished.  The  example  of  France,  in  the  respect  it 
has  shown  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  they  look  upon  as  a  g^oarantee 
of  their  own  security,  and  perhaps  jnstiy.  €k>vemment  still  seeks 
for  support  in  the  iimiience  of  the  churcli,  and  endeavours,  by  every 
means,  to  keep  np  this  influence.  This,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  is 
attempted  through  the  roediom  of  edoeation,  whidi,  tnrooghont  Spain, 
is  in  the  hands  ofjrovernment.  The  schools  in  Madrid  are  tdl  c^Midncted 
by  Jesmts,  and  the  education  received  in  them  is  sodi  as  might  be 
expected.  This  surveillance  commeaeed  when  the  king  returned  to 
the  government  in  1824;  the  cdleges  were  then  remodelled,  and 
all  the  public  seminaries,  even  those  destined  for  military  educa- 
tion, were  placed  under  Jesuit  heads.  In  fact,  no  choice  is  left  to  the 
people  as  to  the  education  of  their  diildren ;  the  only  choice  being  the 
grovemment  school^  or  no  school  at  tHh  for  obstacles  aimost  insurmoont' 
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Me  ire  thrown  in  the  way  of  prirate  tnitioB ;  and,  eiiiee  no  tntor  is 
erer  licensed  nnless  there  is  a  perfect  seenritj  that  the  syttem  of  edu- 
cation to  be  pursued  by  him,  intelleetoal,  pohtical,  and  religioii9»  shaD 
be  precisely  the  same  as  that  taoffht  in  the  public  seminaries,  there  is 
notning,  thereforei  gained  by  pnrate  tuition.  Thus  all  the  youth  of 
Spain  are  educated  on  Jesuitical  principles^  and  denied  erery  means 
of  real  knowledge.' — VoL  i.  p.  155. 

While  this  policy,  so  worthr  of  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second, 
is  paraued  with  regard  to  edacation,  it  is  not  sarprishig  that 
literature  should  be  at  the  lowest  ebb.  No  book  can  be  pobliah- 
ed  without  a  license ;  and  by  the  present  policy  of  Spain,  the 
better  the  book,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  obtun  a  license, 
and  the  more  dangerous  to  publish.  Ferdinand  has  no  wish 
to  set  his  subjects  to  think.  In  accordance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria's  address  to  the  Academy  of  Milan,  he  wants  obe- 
dience, and  not  talent.  After  the  license  for  pnblishing  has 
been  obtained,  the  work  is  subjected  to  the  mutilation  of  cen- 
sors ;  and  even  then,  after  this  purification,  it  is  occasionally 
prohibited,  by  the  order  or  caprice  of  some  public  officer ; 
and  finally,  when  it  is  at  length  committed  to  the  world,  it  is 
either  unread,  or,  if  read  and  sought  after,  likely  to  expose 
the  author  to  suspicion,  and  to  bring  him  into  trouble.  AH 
foreign  books,  blighted  with  any  possible  tincture  of  liberality, 
are  of  course  prohibited ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of  all  restrictions, 
either  the  connivance,  the  stupidity,  or  the  cormption  of  poblic 
officers,  allows  many  to  creep  into  a  concealed  circulation.  They 

Gas  into  the  provinces  at  the  time  of  the  ereat  annual  fSedr  at 
adrid.  Mr  Inglis  was  present  at  this  tair,  when  the  book 
merchants  informed  him  that  the  demand  for  rdigiooa  books 
was  on  the  decline ;  *  that  the  livea  of  saints,  especially,  were 
*  almost  unmarketable.  Translations  from  French  and  EngHdi, 

<  especially  the  former,  and  even  works  in  the  French  language, 

<  were  asked  for.     The  demand  was  also  large  and  constant  for 

<  the  Spanish  dramatists  and  novels,  especially  Don  Qoixotte, 

<  and  Gil  Bias,  which  were  to  be  seen  on  every  stall,  in  great 

<  numbers,  and  of  various  editions.' — Vol.  i.  p.  272. 

National  pride,  and  the  Inquisition,  have  isolated  Spain  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  so  that  very  little  of  instruction,  very  Kttle 
of  modern  improvement,  has  reached  her  shores.  She  baa  re- 
mained stationary,  anchored  in  overweening  self-conceit,  while 
the  rest  of  Europe  has  sailed  past  her.  And  this  is  the  secret 
of  what  is  called  her  decay ;  tor,  while  all  other  nations  have 
been  making  vast  progress  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in  ma- 
nufactures, in  science,  in  revenue,  in  population,  and  in  govern- 
ment, Spain  has  stood  lazily  and  proudly  still ;  and  la   now 
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ralatiyely,  rather  than  absolnt^ly,  \em  strong  than  in  the  daye 
of  her  euppoeed  prosperity. 

Bat  the  evils  of  her  condition  are  crying  aloud  for  redress :  her 
finances  are  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy — ^her  scanty  revenue  of  six 
millions  scarcely  covers  her  annual  expenditure — the  pay  of  her 
armyi  and  of  her  employes  of  all  descriptions,  is  constantly  in 
arrear.  She  pays,  indeed,  the  interest  of  her  French  loan ;  but 
tha  interest  of  M  her  other  debts  is  so  much  behind,  that  the 
holders  of  the  acknowledged  loans  have  an  advantage,  rather 
nominal  than  real,  over  the  defrauded  possessors  of  the  C!ortes* 
bonds.  Yet  a  wise  assessment  of  customs  and  duties,  with  a 
rigorous  superintendence  of  collectors,  might  enable  her  govern- 
ment to  meet  all  demands,^  even  those  of  the  Cortes'  bonds ;  for, 
while  six  millions  find  their  way  into  the  public  treasury,  as 
mnch  more  is  absorbed  by  the  present  mode  of  collection ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  one  half  of  this  sum,  or  three  mil- 
lions, goes  towards  the  encouragement  of  peculation,  and  perjury, 
and  smuggling.* 

While  the  revenue  department  is  thus  mismanaged,  that  of 
justice  is  in  a  yet  more  disgraceful  state.  We  have  mentioned  the 
blackmail  by  which  public  diligences  are  obliged  to  purchase  se- 
oority  from  the  organized  bands  of  robbers.  The  judicial  weak- 
ness which  fosters  such  a  system  extends  to  all  other  ofiences ; 
so  that  not  one  crime  in  five  is  brought  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice; while  bribery,  peijary,  and  intimidation,  prevent  the  con- 
viction of  more  than  half  of  these.  Thus,  not  more  than  one 
crime  in  ten  is  clearly  brought  to  light ;  yet  still  the  average  of 
convicted  murders  and  attempts  at  murder  in  Spain,  during  one 
year,  amongst  a  population  of  less  than  fourteen  millions, 
amounts  to  more  than  three  thousand.  Now,  if  we  allow  that 
murder  escapes  detection  less  often  than  other  crimes,  and  call 
its  average  conviction  one  in  five,  instead  of  one  in  ten,  we  shall 
still  have  an  annual  calendar  of  15,000  murders  and  attempts  at 
murder  in  Spain.  We  leave  this  fact  to  vouch  for  the  other 
crimes  that  may  be  committed. 

Agriculture  also,  both  as  regards  the  implements,  the  me- 
thod, and  the  encouragement  of  husbandry,  is  in  a  similarly 
low  state.  In  the  south,  vast  tracts  of  land,  though  private 
property,  are  forbidden  to  be  enclosed;  in  order  that  they  may 
be  exposed  to  the  biennial  trespassing  of  some  five  million 
sheep  belonging  to  an  association  of  nobles,  ministers,  monas- 


*  '  There  are  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  persons  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  which  are  probably  tne  worst  collected  ia  the 
world.' 
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teries,  and  chapters,  too  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Megicu 
By  this  iuiqnitoas  provision  the  manare  of  all  these  sheep  is 
comparatiYely  wasted,  the  land  which  lies  in  their  possible 
migratory  tract  is  forced  into  pastarage  (since  the  com  would 
be  destroyed),  and  a  lawless  vagabond  race  of  80,000  or 
100,000  half  shepherds,  half  robbers,  is  maintained.  Again, 
tbree-fonrths  of  the  whole  territorial  surface  of  Spain  is  nn- 
alienably  entailed  upon  the  nobles,  the  church,  and  certain 
corporations ;  and  to  render  the  entails  more  pernicious,  the 
law  enacts  that  all  leases  shall  cease  with  the  lives  of  the  own* 
ers  of  the  estate.  The  lands  belonging  to  communities  are 
therefore  the  best  cultivated. 

Another  check  upon  agriculture  is,  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  highroads,  which  are  sufficiently  insecure,  there 
exists  scarcely  a  cart  or  waggon  tract  throughout  Spain.* 
All  means  of  transport  are  therefore  dear;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salamanca  it  ^has  been  known,  after  a  succession 
of  abundant  harvests,  that  the  wheat  has  actually  been  left  to 
rot  upon  the  ground,  because  it  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  car- 
riage.f  The  sale  and  exportation  of  wine  also  suffers  from  this 
cause ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  consequent  necessity  for  carrying' 
it  in  shins  gives  it  that  barrocdo  flavour  which  prevents  many 
from  drinking  it.  A  want  of  water  is  also  another  evil  attend- 
ant on  Spanish  agriculture.  Very  little  rain  falls  except  in  the 
northern  provinces;  and  since  the  soil,  though  excellent,  is 
sandy,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  the  artificial  ^d  of 
irrigation  is  more  required,  and  none  possibly  that  would  better 
repay  it; — as  Valencia,  Murda,  and  a  few  oUier  districts,  where 
it  is  now  partially  employed,  amply  testify.  But,  to  remedy  all 
these  evils  reauires  that  in  which  Spain  is  sadly  deficient — 
confidence  and  capital. 

Her  trade  has  dwindled  to  nothing.  History  has  ever  been  a 
sealed  book  to  Spanish  statesmen ;  they  appear  utterly  to  forget 
that  the  two  most  disastrous,  ruinous,  and  disgraceful  wars  io 
which  Spain  has  ever  been  engaged,  have  been  those  by  which 
she  obstinately  sought  to  recover  Holland  and  Portugal.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  those  possessions,  as  her  desperate 
efforts  to  reconquer  them,  and  the  haughtiness  with  which  she 


*  About  L.90,000  is  the  average  annual  expenditure  on  the  roads  in 

Spain,  that  is,  one-twentieth  of  the  sum  expended  in  England,  which, 

being  equal  to  one-third  of  Spain,  makes  the  proportional  expense  and 

use  of  the  roads  of  the  two  countries  as  one  to  sixty. 

t  This  may  be  estimated  at  ten  shillings  the  quarter  for  every  hun- 
dred miles.  ^ 
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•corned  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  long  after  all  hopes 
of  their  recovery  were  dispelled,  which  brought  her  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  She  thus  estranged  them  from  her  for  ever ;  and  lost  not 
only  her  dominion  over  them,  but  that  which  was  infinitely  more 
important,  all  future  commerce  with  them.    The  war  with  the 
Netherlands  effectively  closed  with  the  ten  years'  truce  in  1609; 
but  the  pride  of  Spain,  which  chose  to  retain  her  nominal  claims 
oyer  Holland  for  thirty  years  longer,  compelled  the  Dutch  to 
create  an  independent  and  hostile  commerce.  And  now  Spain  is 
again  in  the  same  predicament.    She  has  as  little  chance  of  re* 
gaining  her  American  colonies,  as  she  has  of  conquering  Rus- 
sia; she  herself  knows  this;  and  yet  with  a  sullen,  proud,  inju- 
rious spirit,  she  withholds  the  recc^^tion  of  their  independence, 
from  no  other  apparent  cause  than  the  maleyolent  desire  to  fo- 
ment discord  amongst  them,  without  the  power  of  profiting  by 
it.    If  she  much  longer  pursues  snch  a  policy,  it  will  meet  its 
fitting  reward.    [As  yet,  there  are  strong  ties  between  those 
colonies  and  the  parent  state :  they  have  common  wants  which 
for  centuries  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mutually  supply- 
ing. Deep  channels  of  commerce  have  thus  been  worn  by  time ; 
and  though  the  war  of  independence  partially  dried  up  theses 
the  states  have  been  too  warmly  engaged  in  military  operations 
to  seek  or  care  for  others.   When  success  crowned  their  efforts^ 
the  return  of  comparative  tranquillity  revived  old  wants,  and 
created  new  ones,  which  no  country  could  so  easily  have  satis- 
fied as  Spain ;  but  she  has  hitherto  haughtily  stood  aloof,t  and 
seen  Sicily,  England,  and  other  nations  appropriate  her  advan- 
tages.    Still  there  is  much  circuitous  trade  subeisting  between 
Spain  and  the  Americas ;  and  it  is  even  yet  not  too  late  for  her 
to  recover  their  good- will,  and  with  it  a  large  portion  of  her 
former  commerce.   She  joined  with  France  in  aioing  the  North 
Americans  to  shake  off  their  subjection  to  this  country :  let  her 
imitate,  now  that  her  colonies  also  have  thrown  off  their  droend- 
ence,  that  wise  magnanimity  of  England,  which,  when  she  found 
the  contest  with  her  subjects  vfun,  frankly  held  out  to  them 
the  right  hand  of  friendship.     Even  so  far  back  as  178S,  when 
D*  Aranda  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  his 
sovereign,  recommending  the  separation  of  the  Americas  from 
the  crown  of  Spain.  He  would  have  erected  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Terra  Firma,  under  three  royal  Infimtas, 
subject  only  to  a  tributary  acknowledgment  to  the  parent  state, 
which  would  have  soon  ceased,  while  the  commerce  and  attach- 
ment would  have  remained*    The  re-opening  her  intercourse 
with  America  might  animate  the  almost  lifeless  manufactures  of 
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SMiD»  and  give  additioDal  energy  to  the  only  loaroe  of  wealth 
whieh  ehe  now  cultivatoi  with  sueeesa.  This  conaitts  in  her 
fldnee,  which  produce  excellent  iron,  and  furnish  rich  vdns  of 
tin,  copper,  qoicksilver,  coal,  salt,  &c. ;  while  her  lead  mines 
have  been  of  late  so  productive,  as  to  hare  lowered  the  price  of 
the  article  throughout  the  world. 

In  ikldition  to  the  many  evils  which  we  have  already  pointed 
oat,  the  church  establishment  preys,  as  a  malaria,  upon  erery 
faculty  of  the  country,  whether  moral  or  mental.  We  wUl 
not  enter  into  any  long  discussion  as  to  its  effects ;  we 
will  merely  give  a  muster-roll  of  its  establishment,  and  leave 
that  account  to  speak  for  itself.  The  Spanish  Church  dien 
rejoiees  in  58  archbishops;  684  bishops;  11,400  abbots;  9M 
chapters;  127,000  pari^;  7,000  hospitals;  :i3,000  fraterni- 
ties ;  46,000  monasteries ;  186,000  convenU ;  312,000  secolmr 
priests;  800,000  inferior  clergy;  400,000  monks  and  nuns. 
Herein  consists  the  bane  of  Spain;  for  as  long  as  this  over- 
whelming establishment  for  the  prevention  of  knowledge,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  idleness  and  superstition,  shall  con- 
tinue unchanged,  so  long  will  Spain  hug  her  fetters,  and  lag 
behind  the  world. 

Mr  Inglis  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  parties  in  Spain,  and  their  relative  strength.  He  con- 
eiders  that  of  the  Apostolicals  or  Carlists  to  be  by  far  the 
strongest. 

« It  comprises,*  he  says, « the  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders  throngh- 
oot  Bpiun,  and  in  many  parts,  almost  the  whole  popalstion ;  as  in 
Toledo,  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  CasUles,  and  the  provinces  of 
Marda  and  Catalonia  \  it  comprises,  with  few  exceptions,  the  friars,  and 
a  great  majority  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  comprises  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  military,  both  officers  and  privates,  but  chiefly  the 
nNrmer,  With  such  components,  it  is  evident  that  this  party  does  not 
depend  for  its  power  solely  upon  its  numerical  superiority.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  is  vast  wealth  in  the  convents  and  churches 
of  Spain.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  wealth  in  jewels  and  golden 
urns,  and  images  locked  np  in  Toledo,  and  Seville,  and  Murcia,  and 
the  Escurial,  and  elsewhere,  though  much  of  this,  without  doubt, 
would  be  made  a  ready  sacrifice  to  the  necessities  of  the  party,  but  I 
speak  idso  of  the  more  available  riches  well  known  to  be  amassed  bj 
many  orders  of  friars  against  what  they  designate  as  the  time  of 
Bee<L'---VoL  i.  p.  296. 

Many  of  these  fraternities  possess  extravagantly  large  reve- 
nues, without  having  any  ostensible  means  of  spending  them; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  convents  which  possess  the 
largest  revenues,  have  the  fewest  members.  Seven  Carthusian 
monks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morviedro,  possess  no  less  than 
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•even  vUlages,  and  a  square  Spanish  league  of  some  of  the  rich- 
est land  in  Spain. 

The  Liberal  party  Mr  Inglis  ranks  next  in  number ;  but  of 
it  he  says, 

'  If  by  this  party  be  meant  those  who  deshre  a  retom  to  th^  consti* 
tation  of  ISSO,  or  who  would  be  satisfied  to  leave  the  settlement  <tf 
the  goTenunent  to  the  wisdom  of  ao  army  of  refugees^  there  is  no  sadi 
party  in  Spain ;  but  if  by  the  Liberal  party  we  are  to  understand  those 
who  perceive  the  vices  of  the  present  ffovemmenty  and  who  dread  still 
more  the  ascendency  of  the  Carlitts,  those  who  view  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  enlightened  opinions  in  politics  and  in  religion,  and 
who  desire  earnestly  that  Spam  should  be  gradually  assimilated  in  her 
institutions  with  the  other  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  then  the  Libe* 
ral  party  comprises  the  principal  intelligence  of  the  country.  In  any 
other  country  than  Spain,  this  party  would  wield  an  influence  to  which 
its  numerical  strengtn  would  not  entitle  it ;  but  in  Spain  the  light  of 
iatellect  spreads  but  a  little  way»  for  it  has  to  struggle  wi^  the  thick 
mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  Liberal 
party  comprises  nearly  aU  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  it  mutt  be 
remembered  that  intelligence  is  but  scantily  sprinkled  over  the  &ce  of 
Spain,  and  that  therefore  the  enlightened  of  Spain,  and  the  enlighten- 
ed of  England,  ought  to  convey  very  different  ideas  of  numerical 
strength.' 

Mt  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  adherents  of  the  existing  government 
should  be  fewest  in  number,  yet  this  is  certunly  the  trutn.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  majority  of  the  employes,  a  part  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  its  friends  are  very 
thinly  scattered,  and  its  influence  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  sphere 
of  actual  benefits.  Its  patronage  has  been  greatly  circumscribed  since 
the  loss  of  the  Americas ;  its  lucrative  appointments  are  centred  in  a 
few ;  and,  above  all,  its  power  and  patronage  are  held  by  so  uncertain  a 
tenure,  that  few  except  those  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  office,  feel  any 
assurance  that  their  interests  lie  in  supporting  that  which  seems  to  hang 
together  almost  by  a  miradc— Vol*  i*  p.  301. 

The  power  of  lesistanee  noaaessed  by  the  Royal  party,  Mr 
Inglis  estimates  as  very  smalL 

*  The  only  security  of  a  despotic  government  is  strong^,  and  this 
security  the  Spanish  government  wants  altogether ;  it  has  no  strength 
in  the  affections  of  the  people  generally,  and  even  among  the  military 
aad  employ^  which  are  ite  only  strength,  there  are  many  disaffect* 
ed.  When  the  king  returned,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution^ 
every  measure  was  adopted  that  might  give  a  fictitious  strength  to  the 
government.  A  clean  sweep  was  made  of  all  the  employes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  whether  holding  their  offices  for  life  or  for 
pleasure.  These,  under  the  Constitution,  had  been  selected  from  amouffst 
the  best  educated  classes,  but  all  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Liberal  party  being  excluded  from  employment  under  the  succeeding 
government,  the  public  offices  were  necessarily  filled  up  with  persons 
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of  inferior  siatioiu    Another  stroke  of  policy  was  intended  in.  the 
tribntion  of  office.     In  no  country  is  there  so  great  a  diyision  of 
labour  in  public  employments  as  in  Spain.    The  duties  of  an  office 
formerly  held  by  one  person  were  dele^;ated  to  three,  and  the  emola- 
ments  split  in  proportion ;  by  which  policy  a  greater  number  of  persons 
were  interested  in  upholding  the  goremment.     A  third  measure  of 
policy  I  hare  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter— that  of  re-modeDin^  ^e 
nnirersities  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  putting  them  and^  th^ 
superintendence  of  Jesuits ;  and  a  fourth  was  intended  to  wecuan  the 
fidelity,  and  increase  the  numerical  strength  of  the  military.   To  e£fect 
the  first  of  these  obiects,  a  new  body  of  guards,  in  all  nearly  20,000 
men,  was  raised,  and  officered  by  children.  The  kinf  sud  he  would  not 
hare  a  single  officer  in  the  guards  old  enough  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  constitution ;  and  even  now  that  several  years  are 
elapsed,  the  officers  are  almost,  without  exception,  boys.'— V^oL  i.  p. 
SOS. 

In  such  a  state  of  aflfairs,  with  a  weaki  profligate,  bankrupt 
goveromenty  pressed  on  the  one  side  by  an  ignorant  and  im- 
perious faction,  and  alarmed  on  the  other  by  an  innovating,  once 
triumphant,  and  since  oppressed  party  of  Liberals,  nothing  abort 
of  the  all-pervading  vis  inertut  of  SjMun  could  preserve  tran- 
quillity for  four- and- twenty  hours.  But  year  after  year  rolls 
away,  and  Spfdn  continues  the  same  torpid  mass,  with  a  slow  fire 
preying  on  her  vitals,  which  she  has  neither  the  strength  to 
extinguish,  nor  the  energy  to  fan  into  a  flame.  What  is  to  be 
the  result  of  this  state  ?  A  change  certainly ;  but  whedi^  vio- 
lent or  gradual,  remains  to  be  seen ;  as  also,  whether  it  is  to  put 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists  or  of  the  Liberals ;  or  wiie- 
ther  the  king  will  be  at  length  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  apply  ramedies  and  reforms, 
before  the  rough  hand  of  insurrection  shall  forcibly  eompd  him. 

We  have  alreadv  extracted  so  freely  from  Mr  Inglis,  that  we 
must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  his  work.  He  visited  Tidedo 
and  the  Esourial,  the  two  head-quarters  of  Saanish  anperstition* 
The  gorgeous  and  cumbrous  Escnrial,  plantea  in  an  arid,  gloomy 
desert,  is  no  inapt  illustration  of  the  Spanish  character.  The 
church  itself  is  one  mass  of  marbles,  gold,  and  preeious  stones, 
relieved  by  admirable  pictures,  and  rendered  holy  by  the  pre- 
sence of  some  four  or  five  hundred  vases,  containing  relics  of 
every  impossible  kind,  of  every  possible  saint  or  saintly  object 
Unhappily,  the  rapacity  of  the  French  has  sadly  disturbed  Hit 
identity  of  these  holy  treasures ;  for,  while  those  ^  freemasons' 
carried  off  too  many  of  the  golden  vases,  they  scattered  their 
unlabelled  contents  in  unholy  confusion  on  the  ground.  Thai, 
though  the  aggregate  sanctitv  of  the  relics  may  remain  the  same, 
the  individual  virtues  of  each  relic  are  rendered  dubious  even  to 
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the  devotion  of  the  most  faithful.     Hovr  long  will  men  worship 
the  offij  of  the  charnel-house? 

The  treasures  that  have  been  wasted  upon  the  superstitious 
decoration  and  endowment  of  Toledo  and  the  Escnrial,  are  in- 
calculable^  and  might,  had  they  been  employed  in  aiding  irriga^ 
tioUf  have  rendered  the  plains  of  Castile  one  fertile  garden, 
the  Tagoa  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Toledo,  and  run  a  canal 
through  the  sixty  miles  which  separate  that  city  from  Madrid. 
Thus  might  wealth,  strength,  and  happiness,  have  been  spread 
hr  and  wide.  Instead  of  this,  the  altars  of  the  Escurial  and 
Toledo  glitter  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  the  priests 
and  monks  are  well  fed,  while  there  is  literally  no  highrroad 
between  Madrid  and  Toledo ;  and  so  trifling  is  the  communica- 
tion between  these  two  capitals,  that  the  traveller's  question  at 
an  inn  on  the  road,  of—*  What  can  I  have  to  eat  ?'  is  answered 
by—*  Whatever  you  have  brought  with  you.* 

Mr  Inglis  passed  from  Madrid  to  Seville.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  south  of  Spain,  and  with  those  old  Moorish  houses^ 
where,  in  place  of  the  wide  dark  entry  to  a  Castilian  house,  a 
passage  scrupulously  clean  leads  through  the  building  to  Uie 
mterior  square  or  patio,  which  is  separated  from  the  passage 
by  a  handsomely  ornamented,  and  otten  gilded  cast-iron  door, 
through  which  every  one  who  passes  along  the  street  may  see 
into  the  patio.  This  patio  is  the  luxury  of  a  hot  climate.  It 
is  <^n  to  the  sky,  but  the  sun  scarcely  reaches  it,  and  there  is 
always  a  contrivance  by  which  an  awning  may  be  drawn  over 
it.  The  floor  is  of  marble,  or  of  painted  Valencia  tiles ;  some« 
times  a  fountun  plays  in  the  centre,  and  a  choice  assortment 
of  flowers,  sweet-smelling  and  beautiful,  is  disposed  around  in 
ornamented  vases.  Here  the  inmates  escape  from  the  noon- 
day beats ;  and  here,  in  the  evening,  every  family  assembles 
to  converse^  see  their  friends,  play  Uie  guitar,  and  sip  lemon- 
ade.'~Vd.  ii.  p.  48. 

The  whole  tenw  of  the  Sevillian  life  is  infinitely  less  pomp- 
ons, foimal,  and  conventional,  than  that  of  Madrid.  But  though 
life  be  more  gay,  and  the  joys  of  mere  animal  existence  be  ren- 
dered bright  and  common  by  a  cloudless  sky  and  facility  of  sub- 
ristence,  the  thin  veil  of  decorum, — that  slender  homage  which 
at  Madrid  vice  renders  to  virtue, — ia  in  the  softer  atmosphere  of 
Seville  unblushingly  flung  aside;  while  unabashed  ignorance 
and  superstition,  idleness,  riot,  robbery,  and  assassinatbn,  are 
the  many  signs  of  a  state  of  society,  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
tinsel  of  a  few  mere  externals  of  civilisation,  and  the  imported 
advantages  of  other  states,  would  be  held  little  superior,  m  any 
one  point  wUch  regards  thQ  inoral  dignity  of  many  to  the  eon<* 
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temned  commanities  of  Afrtea.  Mr  loglis  f^ves  an  acconDt  of  a 
conyeDty  the  cares  of  whose  inmates  are  divided  between  their 
supposed  duties,  and  that  which  of  all  others  we  should  have  ima- 
gined least  consonant  with  a  nun's  life — the  aiding  and  abetting 
a  band  of  smugglers !  Cl<dsters  filled  with  these  ruffians  and 
their  dangerously  landed  goods — nuns  flitting  hem  and  there — 
crosses  and  stilettoes,  rosaries  and  horse-fnstols,  lying  in  gay 
confusion — the  Ladv  Abbees  at  her  devotions,  and  the  cU^ 
smuggler  in  her  parlonr — form  a  picture,  which,  till  we  read  of 
these  new  avocations  of  the  fair  recluses  of  Andalusia,  we 
thought  to  have  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  Mrs  Had- 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  laxity,  the  externals  of  religion  are 
duly,  and  in  many  cases  ostentattonsly,  attended  to  in  SevilJe. 
The  oraekm  is  an  instance.  It  is  now  obsolete  at  Madrid  and  in 
the  northern  provinces,  but  in  the  south  it  is  still  observed; 
and,  did  it  spnng  from  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands, — ^were  it 
indeed  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  and 
a  test  of  a  continuance  in  well-doing, — ^then  indeed  might  it  be 
deemed  one  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  ever  practised. 
We  well  remember,  at  the  Camaldoli  convent,  in  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  beautiful  recesses  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  to 
have  witnessed  this  ceremony  with  strong  emotions.  But  the 
silent  and  simultaneous  evening  prayer  there  arose  from  persons 
long  and  far  secluded  from  the  world,  to  which  they  were  never 
to  return ;  and  when  their  convent  bell  toHed  the  knell  of  the 
departed  day,  each  monk,  while  its  echoes  were  faintly  dying 
away  in  the  depths  of  the  chestnut  woods,  fell  on  his  knees  as 
that  sound  reached  his  accustomed  ear,  and  oflfered  up  a  prayer 
which  accorded  with  his  lif)»,  his  habit,  his  station,  and  his  man- 
ners. Though  the  practice  be  the  same  in  the  crowded  walks  of 
Seville,  the  s^rit  is,  we  fear,  far  difierent.  *  At  sunset,'  says  Bfr 
Inglis,  ^  every  church  and  convent  bell  in  the  city  peals  forth 

*  the  signal  fbr  praver,  when  motion  and  conversauon  are  sus- 

*  pended ;  the  whole  multitude  stand  still ;  every  head  is  unco- 

*  vered ;  the  laugh  and  the  jest  are  silent ;  and  a  monotonons 
<  hum  of  prayer  rises  fVom  the  crowd :  but  this  expression  of  de- 

*  votion  lasts  but  for  a  moment ;  the  next  it  is  passed ;  heads  are 
'  covered ;  every  one  turns  to  his  neighbour  and  toys,  <^  Buenas 

*  noches,"  and  the  multitude  moves  on.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

From  Seville  Mr  Inglis  descended  the  Guadalqniver  in  a 
steain-boat,  to  San  Lncar ;  from  whence  he  crossed  the  country 
to  Pbrt  8t  Mary,  and  took  a  boat  for  Cadiz.  Few  stronger  in- 
etfthces  can  be  given  of  the  disorganized  state  of  Spain  than  that 
Ae  toad,  of  thhrty  tadlesy  between  San  Lucar  and  Cadi«,  b<9lng 
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Id  the  direct  line  of  communicaiion  between  the  two  very  import- 
ant cities  of  Cadiz  and  Sevillei  is  so  inseeurei  that  the  iteanti- 
boat  company  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  an 
escort  to  defend  their  passengers.     Of  Cadix,  Mr  Inglis  says^— ^ 

*  The  reeoii  erection  of  this  city  into  a  free  port  has  not  brought  with 
it  iJl  the  advantages  that  were  anticipated;  bat  it  has,  nevertheless^ 
an  important  influence  apon  its  prosperity.  Immediately  upon  Cadis 
being  created  a  free  port,  immense  shipments  of  manufactured  goods 
were  made  from  England,  and  several  branches  of  Manchester  houses 
were  establbhed  there.  So  improvident  had  been  the  exports  from 
England,  that  last  autumn  calicos  and  mtislins  were  booriit  in  Cadiz 
twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  Bngland.  Bat  the  ehisi  increase  In 
the  commerce  in  Cadis  arises  from  the  facilities  now  afforded  for  illieil 
trade  with  the  rest  of  Spain*  Thu  is  prinoipally  seen  in  the  import  of 
tebaeeo,  which  comes  freefroai  Havaanah*  and  which  is  not  intended 
so  much  for  the  consampti<m  of  the  city,  as  for  supplying  the  contra* 
haad  trade  established  with  the  ports  and  coasts  of  Spain*  There  is 
also  aa  extonsire  contraband  trade  in  English  manufactured  goodM^ 
which  can  be  bought  throughout  Spain  at  only  thirty  per  cent  above 
the  price  at  which  they  cost  at  Cadiz.  Gibraltar  formerly  monopo- 
lized the  contraband  trade  of  the  Spanish  cout,  and  the  eflects  result* 
ing  firom  CaduB  being  made  a  free  port,  have  proved  so  minons  to  the 
interests  of  Gibraltar,  that  the  merchanls  of  the  latter  place  have  endea* 
tt»nred  to  support  themselTes  by  establishiag  branch  houses  in  Cbdis, 
and  of  these  there  are  no  fswtr  than  tweaty^ive^  The  ehaage  in  the 
eoasmereial  prosperity  of  Cadis  has  naterially  affseted  its  pc^Ndatioa  i 
b  1627  the  in^bitanU  scarcely  reached  52^000,  ia  1830  they  exceeded 
67»000.'— Vd.  iL  p.  132. 

From  Cadiz  Mr  Inglis  pursued  a  romantic  bnt  dangerons  ride 
along  the  coast  to  Gibraltar,  where  be  very  properly  exposee  the 
stupidity  of  introducing  the  Enelisfa  style  of  nouses  in  that  sultry 
atmosphere;  and  where  he  still  more  strongly  reprobates  the 
carelessness  with  which  former  administrations,  amidst  all  their 
protested  zeal  for  the  cfanrch,  so  far  neglected  religion  as  not 
to  have  erected  ainy  one  place  of  pnUic  worship  in  this  crowded 
fortress.  ^  Hundreds/  he  says,  *  would  gladly  attend  if  tbet 
^  was  a  church,  and  many  now  frequent,  rather  than  go  to  no 
^  temple  at  all,  the  Catholic  chapel.' 

From  Gibraltar  Mr  Ingtts  proceeded  to  Malaga,  and  th^  cresa 
ei  the  mountains  to  Grenada.  We  mnst  mre  take  leave  of 
him ;  bnt  we  recommend  our  readers  to  follow  him  in  his  tovr 
tWough  Gretiada,  Cordoba,  Aticant,  Valencia,  and  BaroeHona. 
He  found  every  where  a  similar  loose  state  ef  society  and  of 
govcmment^a  prevalent  ignorance  and  superstition ;  a  want  or 
employment^  and  laziness  when  employ^;  a  general  riovennnesa 
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and  meanneM  of  dress  and  habitation,— thousands  in  Morcia  and 
Grenada  living  in  holes  of  the  earth ;  and  a  unir^md  deinresr 
sion  of  trade,  absence  of  manufactories,  and  backwardness  of 
agricolture,  save  only  in  some  few  of  the  well-irrigated  and  most 
frnitfnl  valleys  of  Marcia  and  Valencia. 

Such  is  the  general  aspeet  of  Spain, — ^weak,  ignorant,  poor, 
profligate,  and  proud ;  more  ferocious  than  brave ;  and  infinitely 
more  superstitious  than  either  moral  or  religious.  Such  is  Spain 
now,  and  such,  with  some  few  qualifications,  has  Spain  ever 
been. 

The  boastings  of  her  own  writers,  the  extent  and  riches  of 
her  Transatlantic  possessions,  and  the  accumulation  of  European 
states  temporarily  subjected  to  some  of  her  monarchs, — all  con* 
spired  to  give  an  exaggerated  noti<m  of  the  power,  civilisation, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  The  enthusiasm  also 
latterly  awakened  in  Ensland  for  the  Spaniards,  during  thor 
arduous  struggle  against  Napoleon,  closed  as  that  straggle  was 
by  the  glorious  triumi^  of  British  arms,  lent  fresh  colours  to  a 
delusion,  which  the  torpid  state  of  Spain  under  Charles  the 
Fourth  had  nearly  dispelled.  The  accounts  of  her  population 
and  internal  prosperity  are  mere  fables.  Balduoci,  Uaszano,  and 
other  early  writers  upon  Commerce,  distinctly  state  that  Spain 
received  her  fine  cloths  from  Florence,  her  linen  and  cotton  goods 
from  France  and  the  Netherlands,  her  hardware  from  Grermany, 
and  her  armour  from  Milan ;  while,  in  return,  she  exported  only 
her  raw  produce,  her  wool,  her  com,  her  iron,  and  her  fruits ; 
—a  strong  proof  of  the  mediocrity  and  scantiness  of  her  manu- 
fiujtures  and  wealth.  Then,  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  every  writer,  from  Herrera  downwards,  complains  of 
the  decay  of  Spain ;  and,  throughout  the  sixteenUi  century,  the 
Cortes  constantly  declwn  against  the  usurpaUon  of  Spanish 
trade  by  foreigners,  while  they  as  loudly  complain  of  the  decay  of 
manufactures  and  agriculture.  When,  therefore,  could  her  pros- 
perity  have  existed  ?  A  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  industry 
was  held,  may  be  gathered  from  an  edict  of  Philip  the  Second,  by 
which  it  was  declared,  that  the  following  of  certain  trades, — as 
of  a  currier,  smith,  carpenter,  &c.,  attainted  the  blood  as  much 
as  a  Moorish  descent;  and  this  sage  law  was  abrogated  only  so 
late  as  the  year  1788.  Anin,  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood under  Ferdinand,  for  the  protection  of  travellers,  in  deaort 
and  uninhabited  districts,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Mesia  laws 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  the  appropriation  cf  a  prodigious  extent 
of  waste  land,  while  Spain  was  even  then  exporting  com  and 
rice,  also  prove  a  scanty  population. 
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Bat  if  the  internal  proeperitv  of  Spain  be  thui  imaginary^  so 
aho  was  the  notion  of  her  political  strength.  She  fell  before  the 
CiarUiaginian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Ooth.  She  sank  beneath  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors,  whom  Charles  Martel  and  his  Franks  yio* 
torionsly  rooted.  For  centaries  she  was  a  prey  to  internal  fao* 
tiooa,  and  sobjeet  to  the  sway  of  some  twenfy  or  thirty  petty 
ehief%  Bfahommedan  or  Christian,  who  rent  her  peace  and  hard* 
ened  her  heart  with  their  endless  wars,  and  their  two  hnndred 
and  forty  roTolations.  If  indeed  there  be  a  bright  and  romantic 
page  in  her  story,  it  is  that  which  records  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  gallantry  and  the  literatnre  of  her  Arabitti  conqaerors, 
whom,  when  she  tyrannonsly  expelled  them,  she  drained  the 
best  blood  from  her  veins.  Unmr  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his 
Sim,  she  undoabtedly  exercised  a  dominant  anthority ;  bat  this 
adyentitioaB  power  rapidly  decayed.  Biffotry,  tyranny,  misrule, 
and  a  cowardly  system  of  state  exclusion,  soon  separated  her 
ill-assorted  empire.  Daring  a  disastrous  period  of  1 50  years  of 
defeats,  she  lost  all  her  European  possesrions.  Holland,  Portu- 
gal, the  Netherlands,  Naples,  Sidfy,  Milan,  all  were  torn  from 
her,  and  her  intrinsic  weakness  rendered  daily  more  manifest 
A  slight  rally  took  place  when  the  national  energies  were  ap- 
peided  to,  on  the  occasion  of  the  accesmon  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
Bon ;  but  the  change  of  dynasty  produced  no  change  of  govern* 
meat,  and  Spain  continued  to  be  poor,  proud,  and  helpless.  In 
this  state  the  Frendi  Revolution  burst  upon  her.  ^  The  court 
began  by  opposing,  and  then  basely  truckling  to  it,  till  at  length 
the  scene  closed  at  Bayonne  with  an  exhimtion  of  weakness, 
niffsimiessj  immorality,  and  perfidy,  greater  perhaps  than  has 
ever  yet  been  exemplified. 

Let  us  hope  that  Spain  has  at  length  nearly  expiated  her  sins, 

end  that  she  may  soon  be  permittM  to  redeem  the  past.    But 

die  has  no  time  to  lose.    Events  are  crowding  fast  upon  her ; 

and  now,  when  she  has  much  need  for  clear  h^ds  to  direct  her 

councils,  she  is,  thanks  to  her  own  system  of  priestcraft  and  des* 

potism,  left  without  any  commanding  mind  to  direct  her  stej^ 

Much  will  Aspend  upon  the  issue  of  Dom  Pedro's  expediuon 

to  PortogaL    We  have  no  fear  of  the  active  interference  of 

Spam ;  fer  Ferdinand  and  his  ministers,  blind  as  they  may  b^ 

cannot  but  see,  that  the  day  of  their  inarching  an  army  to  the 

asristance  of  Dom  Miguel,  would  but  very  shortly  precede  the 

hour  of  their  own  downfelL    France  would  instantly  renew 

the  achievements  of  the  Trocadero  in  an  opposite  cause ;  and 

England  would  be  compelled — ^whether  vnihntAj  or  not,  it  auit- 

ters  not— by  the  force  of  her  trestiesy  to  repel  any  Spanish  in- 
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vaMion  of  Portugal.  Ferclinftnd,  then,  will  not  dare  move  a 
soldior ;  but  we  much  ftar  he  will  be  weak  enough  to  give  every 
■eeret  aid  in  his  power  to  Dom  Miguel.  We  say  we  fear ;  be*- 
eauee^  though  we  cannot  bring  oaraeives  to  entwtain  any  inte^ 
reet  in  the  welfare  of  the  present  King  of  Spain,  we  feel  an  eap> 
nest  desire  for  the  well-b^ng  of  the  coantry  which  he  govwiMi 
and  whose  fate  is  unhappily  muoh  dependant  on  his  oondaet% 
That  country  never  can  assume  the  rank  in  Eunojpe  to  which  she 
is  eotiUed|--never  can  prosper  under  an*apostolteal  rule.  The 
experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  sufficiently 
testifies  this  truth.  But  if  Ferdinand  assist  Dom  Miguel— «e- 
cretly  or  openly,  it  matters  nt^ — be  will  thrbw  himself  into  tiie 
huids  of  the  Apostolical  faction,  who  will  either  allow  him  tm 
govern  Spaiu  under  them,  or,  on  his  incurring  their  dis^easare^ 
will  compel  him  to  give  place  to  his  brother  Don  Carloa,  their 
true  leader.  He  has  mortally  oflfended  and  injured  this  brother 
by  his  recent  abrogation  of  the  Salique  law;  and  Don  Garkia  has 
manifested  his  resentment  by  organizing  a  conspiracy  nomindly 
to  support,  but  in  fact  to  undermine,  Ferdinand^s  authority. 
l%ts  smemn  league,  for  the  support  of  church  and  state,  though 
obecked  by  a  recent  exploMon,  still  subsists;  and  Ferdiimnd 
would  gain  no  more  control  over  it,  by  placing  himself  at  its 
head,  than  his  ancestor,  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  won  fit»m 
the  Guises  by  a  similar  act.  The  worst  that  can  befall  him  from 
the  Liberals^ — a  limitatkm  of  his  authority, — is  the  least  of  the 
evils  he  may  meet  with  from  die  Apostolicid  faction.  Hie  res^ 
nation  or  abdication  of  Kings  is  common  in  Spain.  Ferdinand 
fMTced  his  father  to  abdicate ;  and  if  he  now  tiirows  hiosaelf  into 
the  arms  of  the  Apostolicals,  he  must  not  eompiaitt  if  be  meets 
with  a  retaliation  from  his  brother.*  Should  that  bmther  suc- 
ceed, or  should  he  compel  Ferdinand  to  an  adoption  of  Iris 
Ultra  policy,  we  anticipate  much  misery  for  Spain  :  a  aeries  ef 
revolutions  will  follow,  whose  issues  we  will  not  attempt  to  pre- 
dict. But  we  will  yet  hope  that  a  sense  of  self-preset  vatioa 
may  inflnence  Ferdinand.  F»r  when  he  shall  perceive,  as  he 
soon  may,  that  his  sole  defence  against  the  Carliste,  kbA  his 
only  means  of  retaining  bis  throne,  rest  in  his  turnmg  JLibend, 
he  will,  we  imagine^  listen  to  that  seduction  ;  and  prafer  beii^ 


*  Charles  the  Fourth  wrote  tbas  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  on  the  2d 
May  I8O89  <<  You  have  dishonoured  my  grey  hairs^oa  have  despoiled 
me  of  my  oi'own,  for  my  abdication  was  the  result  of  force  and  vio- 
lence." 
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tbe  omm  of  reg«tieraliiig  SpalD,  to  the  honour  of  exbibitlDg 
himselr  at  some  Apostolical  aUtthda^  as  tho  deposed  martyr  of 
despotism. 

^at  Ferdioand  will  make  bo  change  of  any  Undi  till  the  re- 
snlt  of  Dom  Pedro's  expedition  is  known.  If  it  fail,  the  prospects 
ef  the  Peninsula  will  become  so  gloomy^  and  our  opinion  of 
its  inhabitants  so  low,  that  we  shdl  not  care  to  bestow  many 
thoughts  upon  them.  Bot  we  cannot  think  that  the  Portugoese 
will  adhere  to  a  yoke  of  iroui  when  an  opportunity  of  breakuig  it 
is  o£Fered  to  them ;  and  unless  some  unforeseen  accident  occur,  we 
antidpate  the  expulsion  of  the  tyhmt  who  has  Taxed  and  afflicted 
Ptotugal  fot  these  last  four  years.     In  that  case  Spain  must 
adopt  a  less  illiberal  policy.    If  she  follow  this  course  at  once 
with  sincerity  and  moderation,  all  nmr  be  well ;  but  if  she  be 
refractory,  we  fear  the  consequences.  We  confoss  we  are  anxious 
for  a  gradual  reform  in  Spain.  Loyal  Spaniards  may  be  offended 
at  the  low  view  we  have  taken  of  the  past  glories  of  their  coun- 
try, at  the  Tices  we  have  remarked  in  the  national  institutions 
and  character,  and  at  the  exposition  we  have  made  of  die  utter 
degradation  of  Spain  at  the  present  moalent.    We  can  assure 
them  that  we  have  done  so  with  no  evil  disposition ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  because  we  foel  most  anxious  for  the  future  honour 
aad  ualtation  of  Spain,  that  we  have  made  these  statements ;  for 
we  are  confident  that  such  a  consummation  can  be  obtained  only 
by  a  right  understanding  of  her  character  and  position.  We  have 
no  wbh  to  see  the  immediate  formation  of  a  very  popular  govern- 
ment in  Spain  or  I\>rtugal.  They  are  not  fit  for  it,  and  must  beeon^ 
tent  to  walk  before  they  can  run.    The  low  state  of  morals,  the 
litde  respect  for  legal  rights  and  forms,  the  extent  of  official  cor« 
motion,  the  want  of  educatioa,  and  the  general  indiffinence  for 
potitieal  privileges,  reader  them  utterly  incompetent  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  liberty  as  extensive  as  that  which,  profiting  by  centuries 
of  habit  and  experience,  Britain  b  capable  of  enjoying.     The 
trtist  who,  by  the  possession  of  the  pencil  aad  pallet  of  Law- 
reDce^  sbrald  fancy  he  could  rival  Ms  portraits,  would  not  be  more 
absurd  than  those  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  who,  by  the  mere 
importation  of  the  machinery,  should  imagine  themselves  and 
their  countrymen  fit  for  the  working  of  our  government.     Wo 
trust,  therefore,  if  happily  there  shall  appear  a  tendency  to 
liberality  in  Spain,  that  her  patriots  will  proceed  with  modera- 
tion.    Let  them  deal  gently,  and  thoy  may  succeed  in  their  en- 
deavours.    Above  all,  let  them  put  a  strong  curb  on  their  own 
enthusiasm,  and  consider  not  what  they  themselves^  may  wbh 
to  enjoy,  but  how  much  the  moral  weakness  of  their  country- 
men can  bear. 
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There  are  few  countrieB  that  have  mater  natural  advaatafei 
than  Spain.  Here  is  indeed  a  land  flowiog  with  milk  wad 
honey,  and  oil  and  com.  Intersected  with  superb  Hirers— 
defended  by  noble  mountains — rich  with  the  most  productive 
mines — ^having  ports  looking  on  every  sea,  and  blessed  with 
a  climate  fitted  for  every  productiony  she  might  be  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  flourishing  countries  in  the  world.  We 
have  seen  what  she  is ;  how  much,  then,  is  in  the  power  of  an 
enlightened  government !  The  sulnect  that  will  most  press  upan 
the  attention  of  her  statesmen,  is  her  financial  difficultiee.  As 
long  as  Spain  continues  to  defraud  her  creditors,  so  long  will 
she  find  it  impossible  to  raise  money,  and  without  money  die 
can  do  nothing.  Let  her  ministers,  then,  boldly  front  her  diffi* 
oulties ;  let  them  commence  their  career  by  being  just ;  and  when 
they  have  recognised  all  the  debts  of  Spain,  whether  of  the 
Cortes  or  of  their  Monarchs'  incurring,  they  may  re-enter  the 
financial  pale  of  Europe,  and  find  capitdists  who  will  treat  widi 
them,  out  till  then  all  other  attempts  at  reform  will  fail; 
for  these  capitalists  are  resolved,  and  with  reason,  firmly  to 
establish  a  law,  that  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  a  government 
de  facto  are  binding  upon  their  successors,  under  the  constitu- 
tional penalty  of  withnolding  from  them  dl  further  supplies. 
Ferdinand  has  in  vain  opposed  this  combination;  and  Uie 
first  act  of  an  enlightenea  Spanish  ministry  will  be  a  treaty 
with  the  capitalists  of  Europe.  Money  and  reviving  confidence 
will  work  wonders  in  Spain ;  it  will  facilitate  all  other  finandal 
reforms,  by  enabling  the  government  to  re*  model,  without  the  fear 
of  an  utter  bankruptcy,  the  absurd  system  of  taxation  which  now 
encourages  smugglings  enriches  the  tax-gatherers,  and  oppresses 
the  country  without  satisfying  the  treasury.  It  also  wiU  enable 
them  to  pay  regularly,  and  thereby  secure  the  efficient  services 
of  the  army  and  of  the  employes, — a  consideration  of  no  trifling 
import  in  factious  times.  With  these  points  well  settled,  and 
with  the  reconciliation  with  her  colonies  brought  happily  to  an 
issue,  Spain  may  proceed  steadily  in  the  course  of  gradual  amend- 
ment. 
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Art.  VIL — An  Account  qf  the  Life^  Lectures^  and  Writings  of 
.    WiUiam  Culkn^  M.D.  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in 
the  University  qf  Edinburgh.   By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  Pro* 
feasor  of  Medicine  and  General  Pathology  in  the  University 
of  Edinbargh*    Vol.  L    8to.    Edinburgh :  1832. 

Xl^£  are  much  gratified  by  the  appearance  of   the  present 
^*       work.       CuHen  is  one  of  those  illustrious  minds  by 
wbom  Scotland^  during  the  past  century,  was  raised  from  com- 
piqrative  insignificance  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  literature  and 
science.     In  no  department  of  intellectual  activity  has  Scotland 
been  more  prolific  of  distinguished  talent,  than  in  medicine ; 
and  as  a  medical  philosopher  the  name  of  Cullen  stands,  in  his 
natiye  country,  pre-eminent  and  alone.    It  would  be  difiicult 
indeed  to  find  in  any  nation  an  individual  who  displayed  a  rarer 
assemblage  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  physician.  The  charac- 
ters of  his  genius  were  prominent,  but  m  just  accordance  with 
each  other.    His  erudition  was  extensive,  yet  it  never  shackled 
'  the  independent  vigour  of  his  mind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  love  of  originality  made  him  overlook  or  disparage  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors.   His  capacity  of  speculation  was  strong,  but 
connterbalanced  by  an  equal  power  of  observation ;  his  imagi- 
nation, though  lively,  was  broken  in  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to  a 
still  more  energetic  reason*    The  circumstances  under  which 
his  mind  was  cultivated,  were  also  conducive  to  its  full  and  har- 
monious evolution.    His  education  was  left  sufficiently  to  him- 
self to  determine  his  faculties  to  a  free  and  vigorous  energy ; 
sufficiently  scholastic  to  prevent  a  one-sided  and  exclusive  oe- 
velopement.     It  was  also  favourable  to  the  same  result,  that 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  his  activity  was  divided  between 
practice,  study,  and  teaching;  and  extended  to  almost  every 
subject  of  medical  science — all  however  viewed  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  great  end  of  professional  knowledge,  the  cure  of  disease. 
Cnllen's  mind  was  essentially  philosophic    Without  neglect- 
ing observation,  in  which  he  was  singularly  acute,  he  devoted 
himself  less  to  experiment  than  to  arrangement  and  eeneralizar 
tion.    We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  be  made  the  discovery  of 
a  single  sensible  phsenomenon.    Nor  do  we  think  less  of  him 
that  he  did  not.     individual  appearances  are  of  interest  only  as 
they  represent  a  general  law.   In  phvsical  science  the  discovery 
of  new  facts  is  open  to  every  blockhead  with  patience,  manual 
dexterity,  and  acute  senses ;  it  is  less  e£Fectuallv  promoted  by 
genius  than  by  co-operation,  and  more  frequently  the  result  of 
accident  than  of  design*    But  what  Cullen  did  it  required  indi- 
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yidual  ability  to  do.  It  reqniredi  in  its  highest  intensity,  the 
highest  faeaity  of  mind — that  of  tracing  the  analogy  of  unoon- 
nected  observations,  of  evolring  from  the  multitade  of  par- 
ticolar  facts  a  common  nrinciplei  the  detection  of  which  might 
recall  them  from  confusion  to  system,  from  incomprehensibility 
to  science.  Of  ten  thousand  physicians  fsmiliar  with  the  same 
appearances  as  CuUcn,  is  there  one  who  could  have  turned  these 
appearances  to  the  same  account?  But  though  not  an  experi- 
mentalist, Cullen*s  philosophy  was  strictly  a  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience. The  only  speculation  he  recognised  as  legitimate  was 
induction.  To  him  theory  was  only  the  expression  of  an  uni- 
versal fact ;  and  in  rising  to  this  fact,  no  one,  with  equal  eoa- 
•ciousness  of  power,  was  ever  more  cautions  in  the  different 
steps  of  his  generalization. 

CuUen's  reputation,  though  high,  has  never  been  equal  to  his 
deserts.  This  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  medical 
science  a  higher  talent  obtains  perhaps  a  smaller  reeompeose 
of  popular  applause  than  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 

<  Dai  Galenus  opes  f  <  the  solid  pudding,'  but  not  ^  the  empty 
*  praise.'  Of  all  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  men  in  general 
seem  to  have  the  weakest  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  structure 
and  functions  of  their  own  bodies.  So  is  it  now,  and*  how* 
ever  marvellous,  so  has  it  always  been.  ^  Eunt  homines,' 
says  St  Austin,  *  mirari  alta  montium,  ingentes  fluctus  ^  maris, 

<  altissimos  lapsus  flnminum,  oceani  ambitum,  et  gyros   side- 

<  rum  ; — seipsos  relinquunt  nee  mirantur.'  For  one  amateur 
physiologist,  we  meet  a  hundred  dilettanti  chemists  and  bota^ 
nists,  and  mineralogists  and  geologists.  Even  medical  men  them- 
selves are  in  general  equally  careless  and  incompetent  judges,  as 
the  public  at  large,  of  all  high  accomplishment  in  their  profes- 
sion. Medicine  they  cultivate  not  as  a  science^  but  as  a  trade ; 
are  indifferent  to  all  that  transcends  the  sphere  of  vulgar  prac- 
tice ;  and  affect  to  desnise  what  they  are  unable  to  appreciate^ 
But  independently  of  tne  general  causes  which  have  prevented 
Cullen  from  obtaining  his  due  complement  of  fame,  there  are 

S articular  causes  which  conspired  also  to  the  same  result.  Hm 
octrine  was  not  always  fully  developed  in  his  works ;  his  opi- 
nions have  been  ignorantly  misrepresented ;  his  originality  in- 
vidiously impugned ;  and  what  he  taught  in  his  lectures,  pub- 
lished without  acknowledgment  by  his  pupils. 

Cullen's  honour  thus  calling  for  vindication,  was  long  aban- 
doned to  neglect.  This  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  pecu- 
liar difficulty  of  the  task.  He  who  was  competent  to  appreciate 
Cullen's  merits,  and  to  assert  for  him  his  proper  place  among 
medical  reasoners,  behoved  to  be  at  home  in  medicine,  both 
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M  a  practical  art,  and  as  a  learned  science — he  required  at  once 
experience,  pfailoeophy,  and  erndition.  Bnt  thie  combinati<m  is 
now  nnfortonately  rare :  we  could  indeed  with  difficulty  name 
a  tecond  individual  so  highly  qualified  for  this  duty  as  the 
accomplished  physician  on  whom  it  has  actually  devolved.  The 
experience  of  a  long  and  extensive  practice— habits  of  thouffht 
trained  in  the  best  schools  oF  philosophy— an  excursive  learning 
which  recalls  the  memory  of  a  former  age*-and  withal  an  admi* 
ration  of  his  subject,  transmuting  an  arduous  undertakiog  into 
a  labour  of  love — have  enabled  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  life  of  Cul- 
len,  to  produce  a  work,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro* 
nouncing  the  most  important  contribution  from  a  British  author 
to  the  history  of  medicine,  since  the  commencement  of  our 
labours.  Cullen's  personal  biography  is  comparatively  meagre. 
His  life  is  in  his  doctrine.  But  to  exhibit  this  doctrine,  as  in- 
fluenced by  previous,  and  as  influencing  subsequent,  speculation, 
was  in  a  certain  sort  to  exhibit  the  general  progress  of  medical 
•dencc.  In  the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  labour,  Dr  Thomson 
presents  an  honourable  exception  to  the  common  character  of 
our  recent  historians  of  medicine.  He  is  no  retailer  of  second- 
hand opinions ;  and  his  criticism  of  an  author  is  uniformly  the 
result  of  an  original  study  of  his  works.  Though  the  life  of  a 
physician,  the  interest  of  this  biography  is  by  no  means  merely 
professional.  <  The  Philosopher,'  says  Aristotle,  *  should  end 
<  with  medicine,  the  Physician  commence  with  philosophy.'  But 
philosophy  and  medicine  have  been  always  too  much  viewed  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  and  their  mutual  influence  has  never 
been  fairly  taken  intoaccount  in  delineating  the  progress  of  either* 
The  history  of  medicine  is,  in  fact,  a  par^  and  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Dr  Thomson  has  wholly 
avoided  this  defect ;  and  his  gencial  acquaintance  wiUi  philoso- 
phical and  medical  opinions,  renders  the  Life  of  Cullen  a  work 
of  almost  equal  interest  to  liberal  enquirers,  and  to  the  well 
educated  pracUtioner. 

TFjlliam  Cullen  was  born  at  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1710.  By 
hia  father,  a  writer  ( Anglice,  attorney)  by  profession^  and  factor 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  was  sprung  from  a  respectable 
line  of  ancestors,  who  had  for  several  generations  been  proprie- 
tors of  Saughs,  a  small  estate  in  the  pamh  of  Bothwell ;  through 
his  mother,  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  m- 
milies  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  Robertons  of  Emock.  Ha- 
ving completed  his  course  of  general  education  in  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  in  the  University  of  Ulasgow, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  John  Paisley,  a  surgeon  of  extensive 
practice  in  that  city.    At  this  period,  Ctbat  of  Edinburgh  re- 
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oently  ezeeplad,)  Um  Sootlkh  UniveratieB  did  not  afford  tlie 
meuifl  of  medical  instmetitti ;  and  such  an  approntioeahip  was 
then  the  usual  and  almost  the  only  way^  in  which  the  student  of 
medicine  could,  in  Scotland^  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  proles* 
sion.  Having  exhansted  the  opportunities  ^  improTement 
which  Glasgow  supplied,  Cullen,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
professional  appointment  went,  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  iXn- 
don.  Throu^  the  interest  of  Commissioner  Cleland,  (Will 
Honeycomb  of  the  Speotat<Nr,)  ptobaUy  his  kinsman,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  a  merchant  vessel  trading  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  Captain  Cleland 
of  Auchinleei  arelation  of  his  own.  In  this  voyage  he  remained 
for  six  months  at  Porto  Bello ;  thus  enjoying  an  opportunity  ot 
studjdng  the  efects  of  a  tron^cal  climste  on  the  constitntioo, 
and  the  endemic  character  of  West  Indian  diseases.  On  hia  re- 
turn to  London,  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of 
drugs,  he  attended  for  some  time  in  the  shop  of  Mr  Murray,  an 
eminent  apothecary  in  the  city.  Two  vears  (1732 — 1734)  he 
spent  in  tne  family  of  Captain  Cleland,  at  Auchinlee,  in  the 
parish  of  Shotts,  wholly  occupied  in  the  study,  and  occa8i<mal 
practice  of  his  profession ;  and  after  a  season  devoted  to  the  study 
of  general  literature  and  philosophy,  under  a  dissenting  cleigy- 
man  of  Rothbury  in  NcMrthumberland,  he  completed  his  public 
education  by  attending  for  two  sessions  (17M-5,  1735-6)  the 
medical  classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

'  *  The  foundation/  savs  hu  biograpfaer,  <  of  a  new  end  extended 
medical  tchool  had  been  laid  a  few  years  bcrifore  this  time  in  Edinburgh, 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Monro  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity, Mid  by  the  judicious  arrangements  which  that  excellent  aaa- 
tomiit  and  experienced  surgeon  afterwards  made  with  Drs  Rutherford, 
Sinclair,  Innes,  and  Hummer,  for  the  regular  and  stated  delivery  of 
lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  medicine.  Previously  to  this 
arrangement,  almost  the  only  re^ar  lectures  g^ven  upon  anv  subjects 
connected  with  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  were  those  which  had  been 
delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Snrireons,  the  chief  medical 
sdiod  in  that  city,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  College,  in  the  year 
1505,  till  the  transference  of  the  anatomical  class  into  the  Univenity 
in  1725. 

*  Thoufffa  scarcely  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  establishment 
of  a  reffuJar  school  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  when 
Dr  CuDen  became  a  student  there,  the  reputation  of  that  school  was 
beginning  to  be  every  where  acknoidedgea,  and  had  already  attract- 
ed  to  it,  not  only  a  great  portion  of  those  who  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  profession  of  medicine  in  the  British  dominions,  bat 
many  students  from  foreign  universities.' — P.  8, 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six^  CuUen  commenced  practice  in  his 
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native  town,  and  with  the  moet  flattering  saecess.  His  dislike 
to  sargery  soon  indaced  him  to  devolve  that  department  of 
business  upon  a  partner ;  and  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Hamilton  (having  graduated  at  Glasgow),  he  practised 
only  as  a  physician.  Here  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Mr  Johnstone,  minister  of  Kilbarchan ;  who  brought 
him  a  large  family,  and  formed  the  happiness  of  his  domestic 
life  for  forty-six  years.  Here  also  he  biecame  the  friend  and 
medical  preceptor  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  W.  Hunter.  Hun- 
ter had  been  educated  for  the  church ;  but  an  intercourse  with 
Cullen  determined  him  to  a  change  of  profession.  After  resi- 
ding for  a  time  in  family  with  fais  friend,  it  was  agreed  that 
be  should  go  and  prosecute  his  studies  in  Edinburgh  and 
London,  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  settling  at  Hamilton  as 
Cullen's  partner.  This  design  was  not,  however,  realized.  Other 
prospects  opened  on  the  young  anatomist  while  in  London,  and 
Cullen  cordially  concurred  in  an  alteration  of  plan,  which  finally 
raised  his  pupil  to  a  professional  celebrity,  different  certainly, 
but  not  inferior  to  his  own.  Though  thus  cast  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  in  after  life,  the  friendship  of  these  distin- 
guished men  continued  to  the  last  warm  and  uninterrupted. 

Cullen,  who,  during  his  seven  years'  residence  at  Hiftmiltont 
bad  been  sedulously  qualifying  himself  for  a  higher  sphere  of 
activity,  now  removed  to  Glasgow.  In  the  University  of  that 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Anatomy,  no  lectures  seem  to  have 
been  previously  delivered  in  any  department  of  medicine.  On 
his  establishment  in  Glasgow,  Cullen  immediately  commenced 
lecturer ;  and,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  medical  professors,  he 
was  soon  permitted  to  deliver,  in  the  University,  courses  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  of  Materia  Medica,  of  Botany, 
and  of  Cberoistry.  In  his  lectures  on  medicine,  we  find  him 
maiotaining  in  1746,  the  same  doctrines  with  r^ard  to  the  the- 
ory 6f  Fever,  the  {lumoral  Pathology,  and  the  Nervous  System, 
which  he  published  in  his  writings  thirty  years  thereafter.* 

<  In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  medicine,  Dr  Cullen 


*  Cullen,  we  see,  is  represented  by  French  medical  historians  as 
*  baring  taken  Barthes  for  his  guide/  (Boisseau,  in  DicLdet  Sc,  Med. 
^^Biogr.  U  iii.  p.  363.)  A  chronological  absurdity.  Barthes  was 
twenty-four  years  younger  than  Cullen ;  the  latter  had,  in  his  lectures, 
taught  his  peculiar  doctrines  twenty-eight  years  before  « his  guide' 
was  yet  known  to  the  world ;  and  Cnflen's  ImtUut'ums  cf  Medicine 
preceded  the  Nova  Doctrina  de  Functiombus  of  Barthes  by  two,  the 
Nouveaux  EUmens  de  la  Science  de  t  Homme  by  six  years. 
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Tfatored  to  make  anotber  cbange  in  the  established  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, bv  laying  aside  the  use  of  the  Latin  lanraage  in  the  composition 
and  delivery  of  his  lectores.  This  was  considered  hy  roan^  as  a  rash 
hmoTation ;  and  some,  desiroos  to  detract  from  his  reputation,  or  not 
anfficiently  aware  of  the  adTantages  attending  this  deriation  from 
Mtablished  practice,  hare  insinuated  that  it  was  o wiuff  to  Dr  Culloi'a 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  that  he  was  induced  to  employ  the 
English  language*  But  how  entirely  groundless  such  an  insinuatioo  ist 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  his  early  educa- 
tion, course  of  studies,  and  habits  of  perserering  Industry.  When  we 
reflect,  too,  that  it  was  through  the  medium  ofthe  Latin  ton^e  that 
he  must  have  acquired  his  extensive  knowledge  of  medical  science,  it 
seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  qualined,  like  the  other  teach- 
ers of  his  time,  to  deliver,  had  he  chosen  it,  his  lectures  in  that  lan- 
guage. We  are  not  left,  however,  to  conjecture  with  regard  to  this 
point ;  for  that  Dr  Cullen  had  been  accustomed,  from  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  to  compose  in  Latin,  appears  not  only  from  letters  written 
by  him  in  Uiat  language  to  some  of  his  familiar  friends,  first  draughts 
of  which  have  been  preserved,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that»  whilst  he 
taught  medicine  at  Glasgow  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  he  delivered, 
dnrmg  the  same  period,  several  courses  of  lectures  on  Botany  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  notes  of  these  lectures  still  remain  among  his 
papers ;  and  I  find  also,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, two  copies  of  an  unfinished  text-book  on  Chemistry.  The  nu- 
merous corrections  of  expression  which  are  observable  in  the  first 
sketches  of  Dr  Cullen's  Latin,  as  well  as  of  his  English  compositions, 
show  a  constant  attention  on  his  part  to  the  accuracy  and  purity  of  the 
language  in  which  his  ideas  were  expressed,  and  a  mind  always  aim- 
ing,  in  whatever  it  engaged,  at  a  degree  of  perfection  higher  than  that 
-which  it  conceived  it  had  already  attained.' — P.  28. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  these  TariouBlectares,  by  Dr 
Tfaomsoo.  In  particular,  justice  is  done  to  Cullen'e  extensive 
and  original  views  in  chemistry ;  and  a  curious  history  is  afiTorded 
of  the  progress  of  chemical  lectures,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent.  In  this  science,  Cullen,  while  lecturer  in  Glas- 
gow, had  the  merit  of  training  a  pupil  destined  to  advance  it 
farther  than  himself;  though,  as  Dr  Thomson  has  shown,  the 
germs  of  Black's  theory  of  latent  heat  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lectures  of  his  preceptor.  Cullen's  fame  rests,  however,  on 
another  basis. 

Cullen  was  thus  the  principal  founder  of  the  medical  achool 
of  Glasgow,  even  before  he  was  regularly  atttiched  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  1751,  be  was,  however,  admitted  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  this  a  few  days  before  the 
translation  of  Dr  Adam  Smith  from  the  Chair  of  Logio  to  that 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  On  this  occasion,  Hume  and  Burke  were 
unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  professorship  vacated  by  Smith. 
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With  Smith  and  Humei  whose  minds  in  many  respects  bore  a 
strong  analogy  to  his  own,  Cullen  maintained  a  familiar  inter- 
course daring  life;  and  their  letters,  now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  form  no  unattractive  portion  of  the  present  volume. 
A  mutual  interest  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts, 
afforded  also,  about  the  same  period,  the  first  occasion  of  a  cor- 
respondence between  Cullen  and  Lord  Kames,  which  soon 
ripened  into  an  enduring  friendship.  The  strength  of  his 
attachments  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  CuUen'a 
character.  He  seems  never  to  have  relinquished,  never  to  have 
lost  a  friend;  and  the  paternal  interest  he  manifested  in  his 
pupils,  secured  him  their  warmest  affections  in  return. 

Cullen  had  for  some  years  contemplated  a  removal  to  Edin- 
burgh, before  he  accomplished  his  intention.  At  length,  in 
1755,  on  the  decline  of  Dr  Plummer's  health,  he  was  conjoined 
with  that  gentleman  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Edinbargh,  notwithstanding  considerable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  other  medical  professors. .  During  the  ten  years  be 
retained  this  professorship,  the  number  of  his  auditors  continued 
steadily  to  increase;  from  under  twenty,  they  rose  to  near 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  A  translation  of  Van  Swieten's  Commenta- 
ries, which  Cullen  undertook  at  this  juncture,  was,  like  an  ear- 
lier project  of  an  edition  of  Sydenham's  works,  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  the  extensive  practice  which  he  soon  obtained. 
Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  increase  of  his  reputation  than 
the  clinical  lectures  which  he  now  regularly  delivered.  In  refer* 
ence  to  these,  his  biographer  has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  clinical  instruction  in  general. 
In  1760,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica,  he 
delivered,  also,  with  great  applause,  a  course  of  lectures  on  that 
subject ;  the  notes  of  which,  after  being  rapidly  multiplied  in  ma- 
nuscript for  several  years,  were  at  length  surreptitiously  publish- 
ed in  London. 

^  The  celebrity  which  Cullen  had  acquired  as  a  teacher  of  me* 
dical  practice,  by  his  clinical  lectures,  and  his  course  on  the 
materia  medica,  had  gained  him  not  only  great  professional  em- 
ployment in  Edinburgh,  but  numerous  consultations  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland.  He  was  now  indeed  generally  regarded  as 
the  appropriate  successor  of  Dr  Rutherford,  in  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Aledicine.  Dr  Rutherford  bad,  however,  imbibed  pre- 
judices against  Cullen,  which  disposed  him  to  resign  in  favour 
of  Dr  John  Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  a  physician  qualified  in  many 
f6ipect8  to  do  high  honour  to  the  University,  thouffh  Cullen's  pre- 
tensions to  the  chair  in  question  must  be  viewed  as  paramount 
to  those  of  every  otiier  candidate.  Cullen  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
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io  disgusted  was  he  with  his  treatment  on  this  occasion,  that,  on 
the  death  of  Dr  Wbytt,  in  the  following  year  (1766),  he  only 
consented  to  accept  the  Chair  of  the  Theory  of  Physic,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  in  order  to  leave  a  vacancy  in  that 
of  Chemistry  for  Dr  Black.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  ge- 
neral conviction  of  CuUen's pre-eminent  qaalifications  as  a  teach- 
er of  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  the  desire  was  ardently  and 
Eublicly  expressed  by  students  and  professors,  that  he  should 
B  permitted  to  lecture  on  that  subject.  With  this  desire  I>r 
Gregory  liberally  complied.  Accordingly,  from  the  year  1768, 
the  two  professors  continued  to  give  alternate  courses  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Gregory 
in  1773,  Cullen  was  appointed  sole  professor  of  the  practice* 
<  Such  were  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  sach  the  exer- 

*  tions  required  to  procure,  first  a  place  in  the  University  of 
^  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  the  proper  situation  in  it,  for  the 

*  man  whose  genius,  talents,  and  industry,  shed  such  a  lustre 

*  over  the  institution,  and  contributed  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
^  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  its  Medical  School  !' 
With  this  period  of  Cullen's  life,  the  present  volume  of  his  bio- 
graphy terminates. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  what  Cullen  effected  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Medical  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  few  re- 
marks in  regard  to  what  it  behoved  him  to  accomplish. 

If  we  take  a  general  survey  of  medical  opinions,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  all  either  subordinate  to,  or  coincident  with, 
two  grand  theories.  The  one  of  these  considers  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  animal  economy  as  the  more  elementary  ve- 
hicle of  life,  and  consequently  places  in  them  the  primary  seat 
of  disease.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  the  humours  the 
original  realization  of  vitality ;  and  these,  as  they  determine  the 
existence  and  quality  of  the  secondary  parts,  or  solids,  contain, 
therefore,  within  themselves,  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  mor- 
bid affection.  By  relation  to  these  theories,  the  history  of  medi- 
cine is  divided  into  three  great  periods.  During  the  first,  the 
two  theories,  still  crude,  are  not  yet  disentangled  from  each 
other ;  this  period  extends  from  the  origin  of  medicine  to  the 
time  of  Galen.  The  second  comprehends  the  reign  of  the  Hu- 
moral Pathology — the  interval  between  Galen  and  Frederic 
Hoffmann.  In  the  last,  the  doctrine  of  the  Living  Solid  is  predo- 
minant ;  from  Hoffmann  it  reaches  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  first  period,  the  two  theories 
may  be  found  partially  developed.  Sometimes  Huroorism,  some- 
times Solidism,  seems  to  be  favoured ;  neither,  however,  is  ever 
generalized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  and  the  partisans  of 
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each  may  with  almost  eqaal  facility  adduce  aatfaorities  from  the 
schools  of  Cos  and  Gnidos,  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  sup- 
port of  their  favourite  opinion. 

By  Galen,  Humorism  was  first  formally  expoundedi  and  re- 
duced to  a  regular  code  of  doctrine.  Four  elementary  fluids, 
their  relations  and  changes,  sufficed  to  explain  the  varieties  of 
natural  temperament,  and  the  causes  of  disease;  while  the 
genius,  eloquence,  and  unbounded  learning  with  which  he  illus- 
trated this  theory,  mainly  bestowed  on  it  the  ascendency,  which, 
without  essential  alteration,  it  retained  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Galen- 
ism  and  Humorism  are,  in  fact,  convertible  expressions.  Not 
that  this  hypothesis  during  that  long  interval  encountered  no 
opposition.  It  met,  certainly,  with  some  partial  contradiction 
among  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  learning,  Fernclius  and  Brissot,  Argenterius  and  Jou- 
bert,  attacked  it  in  different  Ways,  and  with  different  degrees  of 
animosity ;  and  while  Humorism  extended  its  influence  by  an 
amalgamation  with  the  principles  of  the  Chemiatric  school, 
Solidism  found  favour  with  some  of  the  Mathematical  physicians, 
among  whom  Baglivi  is  deserving  of  especial  mention.  Until 
the  epoch  we  have  stated,  the  prevalence  of  the  Humoral  Patho- 
logy was,  however,  all  but  universal. 

Nor  was  this  doctrine  merely  an  erroneous  speculation;  it 
exerted  the  most  decisive,  the  roost  pernicious  influence  on 
practice. — The  various  diseased  affections  were  denominated  in 
accommodation  to  the  theory.  In  place  of  snying  that  a  malady 
affected  the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  or  the  organs  of  circulation, 
its  seat  was  assumed  in  the  blood,  the  bile,  or  the  lymph.  The 
morbific  causes  acted  exclusively  on  the  fluids ;  the  food  digest- 
ed in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into  chyle,  determined  the 
qualities  of  the  blood ;  and  poisons  operated  through  the  cor- 
ruption they  thus  effected  in  the  vital  humours.  All  symptoms 
were  interpreted  in  blind  subservience  to  the  hypothesis ;  and 
those  only  attracted  attention  which  the  hypothesis  seemed  cal- 
culated to  explain.  The  colour  and  consistence  of  the  blood, 
mucus,  feces,  urine,  and  pus,  were  carefully  studied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pbsenomena  of  the  solidp,  if  not  wholly  over- 
looked, as  mere  accidents,  were  slumped  together  under  some 
collective  name,  and  attached  to  the  theory  through  a  subsidiary 
hypothesis.  By  supposed  changes  in  the  humours,  they  explained 
the  association  and  consecution  of  symptoms.  Under  the  terms, 
crudity^  cocUon^  and  evacuation^  were  designated  the  three  prin- 
cipal  periods  of  diseases,  as  dependent  on  an  alteration  of  the 
morbific  matter*    In  the  first,  this  matter,  in  all  its  deleterious 
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energy,  had  not  yet  undergone  any  change  on  the  part  of  the 
organs;  it  was  still  crude.  In  the  second,  nature  gradually 
resumed  the  ascendent;  coction  took  place.  In  the  third,  the 
peccant  matter,  now  rendered  mobile,  was  evacuated  by  urine, 
perspiration,  dejection,  &c.,  and  equilibrium  restored.  When 
no  critical  discharge  was  apparent,  the  morbific  matter,  it  was 
supposed,  had,  after  a  suitaole  elaboration,  been  assimilated  to 
the  humours,  and  its  deleterious  character  neutralized.  Coction 
might  be  perfect  or  imperfect ;  and  the  transformation  of  one 
disease  into  another  was  lightly  solved  by  the  transport  or  emi- 
gration of  the  noxious  humour.  It  was  principally  on  the 
changes  of  the  evacuated  fluids  that  they  founded  their  judg- 
ments respecting  the  nature,  issue,  and  duration  of  diseases. 
The  urine,  in  particular,  supplied  them  with  indications,  to 
which  they  attached  the  greatest  importance.  Examinations  of 
the  dead  body  confirmed  them  in  their  notions.  In  the  red- 
ness and  tumefaction  of  inflamed  parts,  they  beheld  only  a 
congestion  of  blood ;  and  in  dropsies,  merely  the  dissolution  of 
that  fluid ;  tubercles  were  simply  coagula  of  lymph ;  and  other 
organic  alterations,  in  general,  nought  but  obstructions  from  an 
increased  viscosity  of  the  humours.  The  plan  of  cure  was  in 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  hypothesis.  Venesection  was  copi- 
ously employed  to  renew  the  blood,  to  attenuate  its  consistency, 
or  to  remove  a  part  of  the  morbific  matter  with  which  it  was 
impregnated  ;  and  cathartics,  sudorifics,  diuretics,  were  largely 
administered,  with  a  similar  intent.  In  a  word,  as  plethora  or 
cacochymia  were  the  two  great  causes  of  disease,  their  whole 
therapeutic  was  directed  to  change  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  fluids.  Nor  was  this  murderous  treatment  limited  to  the 
actual  period  of  disease.  Seven  or  eight  annual  bloodings,  and 
as  many  purgations — such  was  the  common  regimen  the  theory 
prescribed  to  ensure  continuance  of  health ;  and  the  twofold 
depletion,  still  customary,  at  spring  and  fall,  among  the  pea- 
santry of  many  European  countries,  is  a  remnant  of  the  once 
universal  practice.  In  Spain,  every  village  has  even  now  its 
Sangrador,  whose  only  cast  of  surgery  is  blood-letting ;  and  he 
is  rarely  idle.  The  medical  treatment  of  Lewis.  XIII.  may  be 
quoted  as  a  s^cimen  of  the  humoral  therapeutic.  Within  a 
single  year  this  theory  inflicted  on  that  unfortunate  monarch 
above  a  hundred  cathartics,  and  more  than  forty  bloodings. — 
During  the  fifteen  centuries  of  Humorism,  how  many  miUions 
of  lives  did  medicine  cost  mankind  ? 

The  establishment  of  a  system  founded  on  the  correcter 
doctrine  of  Solidism,  and  purified  from  the  crudities  of  the  la- 
tro-mathematical  and  latro-chemical  hypotheses,  was  reserved 
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for  three  celebrated  physicians  towards  the  commencement  of 
tho  eighteenth  century, — Frederic  Hoffmann,  George  Ernest 
Stahl,  and  Hermann  Jooerhaave.  The  two  first  of  this  trium- 
virate were  born  in  the  same  year,  were  both  pupils  of  Wede« 
lias  of  Jena,  and  both  rival  professors  in  the  University  of 
Halle ;  the  last,  eight  years  younger  than  his  contemporaries^ 
was  lonff  the  ornament  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  doc* 
trines  of  these  masters  were  in  many  respects  widely  diflRsrent, 
and  contributed  in  very  different  degrees  to  the  subversion  of 
the  obnoxious  hypotheses.  This  was  more  effectually  accom- 
plished by  the  two  Germans,  especially  by  Hoffmann ;  whereas 
many  prejudices  of  the  humoral  pathology  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  theories  remained  embalmed  in  the  eclecticism  of 
Boerhaave. 

In  estimating  CuUen's  merits  as  a  medical  philosopher,  Dr 
Thomson  was  necessarily  led  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of 
medical  opinion  at  the  epoch  when  Cullen  commenced  his  spe* 
eolations  :— 

*  At  the  period  when  Dr  Cullen  first  began  to  deliver  lectures  on 
medicine  in  Glasgow,  there  prevailed  in  the  medical  schools  of  £urope 
three  great  systems  of  physic,  those  of  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boer- 
haave,— teachers  not  less  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  and  original 
powers  of  intellect,  than  by  their  attainments  in  literature  and  philo^ 
sophy,  their  proficiency  in  the  mathematical  and  experimental  scien« 
ces,  and  their  extensive  knowledge  of  theoretical  and  of  practical  me* 
dicine.  The  lectures  and  writings  of  these  eminent  men,  besides  af- 
fording useful  summaries  of  ail  that  was  known  in  medicine  before  the 
beginnmg  of  the  eighteenth  century,  laid  open  various  new  and  inte- 
resting views  of  the  animal  economy.  Stabl  and  Hoffmann,  in  parti- 
cular, recognised  more  distinctly,  and  recommended  more  emphatical- 
ly, than  had  been  done  by  any  of  their  predecessors,  the  study  of  the 
living  powers,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  as  the  proper 
and  legitimate  objects  of  medical  investigation. 

^  The  ancient  doctrines  of  the  four  elements  and  their  correspond- 
ing temperaments — of  the  separate  functions  of  the  vegetative,  senti- 
ent, and  rational  souls — and  of  the  agency  of  the  natural,  vital,  and 
animal  spirits — ^had  continued  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  medicine 
with  very  little  variation,  from  the  time  of  Galen  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was,  indeed,  but  a  short  time  before 
Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaave,  began  to  lecture  on  medicine,  that 
a  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
medical  science,  by  the  introduction  of  the  experimental  and  inductive 
method  of  prosecuting  philosophical  enquiries,  so  well  explained  and 
strenuously  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,— by  the  elear^ 
precise,  and  logical  distinction  made  by  Descartes  between  mind  and 
matter,  as  the  respective  subjects  of  pro^rties  essentially  different 
from  ^u:h  other,— by  the  accurate  analysis  which  had  been  given  by 
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Locke  of  mind  and  its  operations,  in  hit  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, and  his  recognition  of  sensation  and  reflection  as  distinct 
sources  of  knowledge, — by  the  discovery  by  Newton  of  the  universal 
law  by  which  the  motions  of  masses  of  matter  placed  at  sensible  dis- 
tances from  one  another  are  reg^ated,  and  his  distinction  of  this  class 
of  motions  from  the  chemical  changes  which  the  different  specie  of 
matter  produce  upon  one  another  when  their  minute  particles  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact, — by  the  application  (though  at  first 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  erroneous)  of  tne  princi- 
ples of  natural  philosophy  and  of  chemistry  to  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  animal  economy,— by  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  and  of  the  absorbent  system  by  Asellius 
and  Pecquet, — by  the  minute  examination  of  the  structure,  distribu- 
tion, and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  by  Willis,  Vieossens,  Bag- 
livi,  and  others, — and  by  the  developement  by  Glisson  of  the  contrac- 
tile or  irritable  power  inherent  in  muscular  fibres,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  various  motions  of  the  animal  economy  are  performed  ; — 
advances  in  knowledge  all  tending  to  facilitate  the  proper  investiga- 
tion of  the  vital  susceptibilities  and  energies  inherent  in  organized  bo- 
dies, and  of  the  operation  of  the  external  agents  by  which  these  sus- 
ceptibilities and  energies  may  be  excited,  modified,  or  destroyed.' — 
Pj).  162-3. 

Stahl — Hoffmann, — Boerhaave,  are  then  passed  in  review  ; 
their  doctrines  displayed  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to 
other  systems ;  and  subjected  to  an  enliglitened  criticism.  This 
analysis  exhibits  a  rare  command  of  medical  and  philoaopliieal 
literature,  strong  powers  of  original  speculation,  and  the  caation 
of  an  experienced  practitioner. 

In  discussing  the  Animism  of  Stahl,  Dr  Thomson  takes  a 
view  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  soul  and  its  faculties,  adopt* 
ed  by  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  from 
Hippocrates  to  Blumenbach;  and  shows  that  the  Stahlian 
theory,  in  rejecting  the  animal  spirits  of  Galen  and  Descartes, 
with  all  mechanical  and  chemical  explanations  of  the  vital  func* 
tions,  and  in  attributing  to  the  same  soul  the  collective  phse- 
nomena  of  life,  from  the  purest  energies  of  intelligence  to 
the  lowest  movement  of  the  animal  organism,  has  more  of  ap- 
parent than  of  real  novelty.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  that  body  was  incapable  of  originating 
moUon,  and  that  self-activity  was  the  essential  attribute  of  an 
incorporeal  principle  or  soul.  But  while  thus  at  one  in  regard 
to  the  general  condition  of  activity,  (Aristotle's  criticism  of  the 
avTomvmw  of  Plato  is  only  verbal,)  they  differed  widely  as  to  this 
*— whether  different  kinds  of  energy,  change,  movement,  were 
determined  by  the  same,  or  bv  different  souls.  Plato's  psycho* 
logical  trinity  is  clear ;  but  whether  Aristotle,  by  his  YegetaUe, 
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Animal)  and  Rational  SouIb,  supposes  three  concentric  potenc^s 
of  the  same  principle,  or  three  distinct  principles,  is  not  unam- 
biguously stated  by  himself,  and  has  been  always  a  point  mooted 
among  bis  disciples.  Stabl's  doctrine  is  thus  virtually  identical 
with  the  opinion  of  that  great  body  of  Aristotelians,  who,  ad- 
mitting the  generic  difference  of  function  between  the  three 
souls,  still  maintain  their  hypostatic  unity.  In  this  doctrine, 
the  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  souls  express  only  three 
several  relations  of  the  same  simple  substance.  We  are  not 
convinced,  with  Dr  Thomson,  that  any  thing  is  gained  by  limit- 
ing the  term  ^^^x^t  or  Sou),  to  the  conscious  mind.  Many 
philosopbers  (as  Leibnitz  and  Kant)  do  not,  even  in  the  cogni- 
tive faculties,  restrict  our  mental  activity  to  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness, and  this  for  plausible,  if  not  sufficient,  reasons ;  the 
phsenomena  of  nutrition,  growth,  generation,  &c.,  are  as  little 
explicable  on  mere  chemical  and  mechanical  principles,  as  those 
of  sense,  or  even  those  of  intelligence,  and  all  seem  equally 
dependent  on  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  system;  the 
assumption  of  a  double  or  triple  principle  is  always  hypothetical, 
and  Eniia  non  sunt  mtUHplicanda  prater  necessitatem  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  on  any  supposition,  a  generic  expression  is  conve- 
nient, to  denote  the  cause  or  causes  of  life  in  its  lowest  and  in 
its  hiffhest  gradations.  We  are  unable,  therefore,  to  coincide 
with  Dr  Thomson  in  his  praise  of  Galen,  for  originating  this 
innovation ;  more  especially  as  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  (how- 
ever reserved  his  language  may  occasionally  be,)  that  in  Galen's 
own  theory  of  mind  the  highest  operation  of  intellect,  and  the 
lowest  function  of  his  unconscious  Nature,  are  viewed  as  equally 
the  reflex,  and  nothing  but  the  reflex,  of  organization.  With 
this  petty  qualification,  we  fully  coincide  in  the  following  esti- 
mate of  Stahl. 

'  The  simple  and  sublime  conception,  that  all  the  motions  of  the  ha« 
man  body  are  produced  and  governed  by  an  intelligent  principle  inhe- 
rent in  it,  was  well  calculated,  by  its  novelty  and  by  the  easy  and  com- 
prehensive generalization  of  vital  phenomena  which  it  seemed  to  af- 
ford, to  excite  and  promote  the  speculative  enquiries  of  medical  philo- 
sophert,  and  to  free  the  science  of  medicine  from  many  of  those  erro- 
neous and  absurd  mechanical  and  chemical  doctrines  with  which  in  its 
progress  it  had  become  encumbered.  But  the  adoption  of  this  hypo* 
thesis  led  Stahl,  in  the  framing  of  his  system,  to  be  too  easily  satisfied 
with  the  imperfect  and  erroneous  physiological  view  which  he  had  ta- 
ken of  the  human  economy, — to  neglect  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  they 
present  themselves  in  the  nutrition  and  generation  of  plants  and  of  ir- 
rational animals, — to  content  himself  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  organic  functions,  with  applying  the  term  Kational  Seal  to  the 
principle  which  had  been,  by  almost  all  former  physiologists,  denomina- 
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ted  the  regetatire  soul  of  nature ;  and  almost  wholly  to  omit  in  his 
Tiew  of  the  animal  economy,  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  and  dis* 
tinguishing  snseeptibilitiefl  and  energies  of  the  Nerrous  System.  These 
errors  and  omissions  prerented  Stahl  from  peroeiriBg  the  fixed  bound- 
ary which  has  been  eirtablished  by  nature  between  the  operations  of  the 
Biaterial  and  mental  faculties  of  our  frame,  in  that  oonsciousness  of 
unity  and  personal  identityt  by  which  all  the  rarious  modifications  of 
sense,  memory,  intellect,  and  passion,  appear  to  be  constantly  and  in- 
separably accompanied ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  ambition  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect  in  medicine,  disposed  him  to  be  less  iust  to  the 
merits  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  than  is  required  of  one 
who  undertakes  to  make  any  addition  to  the  opinions  or  to  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages. 

*  It  is  but  just  to  Stahl,  howerer,  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  the 
merit  of  directing  the  attention  of  medioal  practitioners,  in  a  more 
particular  nmnner  than  had  been  done  before  his  time,  to  that  reMst- 
ance  to  nutevfaction  which  exists  in  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  ctf  die  bodj 
during  life, — to  the  vital  activities  by  which  the  state  of  health  is  pre- 
senred,  and  its  functions  duly  performed,*-to  the  influence  which  the 
mind  indirectly  exercises  over  the  different  functions  of  the  body— -to 
the  effects  of  the  different  passions  in  exciting  diseases, — to  the  nmto- 
ral  course  of  diseases, — ana  especially  to  those  powers  of  the  animal 
economy  by  which  diseases  are  spontaneously  cured  or  relieved.'^ — 
Pp.  180,  181. 

Medico^  qua  medicus^  ignota  est  anima.  Stahl  mav  be  reproach- 
ed, that  bis  medical  theory  was  purely  psychological,  and  that 
he  suffered  it  to  exert  too  dominant  an  influence  on  his  practice. 
Confiding  in  the  inherent  wisdom  of  the  vital  principle,  his 
medicine  was,  as  he  professed  it  to  bOf  the  ^  Art  qf  curing  l^  ex- 

*  pectation,*     CuUen's  censure  of  Stabl's  practice,  as  <  propoaiog 

*  only  inert  and  frivolous  remedies,'  appears,  however,  to  jDr 
Thomson  too  indiscriminatiDg ;  *  it  being,'  as  he  well  observes^ 

*  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  say  at  what  point  a  cautious 
^  and  prudent  abstinence  from  interference  passes  into  ignorant 

*  and  careless  negligence.' 

Dr  Thomson's  account  of  Hoffmann's  system  is,  however, 
still  more  interesting ;  this  physician  being  the  great  founder  of 
the  now  donainant  pathology  of  the  Living  Solid,  a  doctrine 
which  it  was  CuUen's  peculiar  glory  to  adopt,  to  vindicate,  and 
to  eomplete.  However  apparently  opposed  to  that  of  his  rival,  the 
theory  of  Hoffmann  was,  equally  with  that  of  Stahl,  established 
on  the  Aristotelic  psychology;  although  less  dependent  in  prac- 
tice on  any  peculiar  hypothesis  of  mind,  and  more  influenced  by 
the  mathematical  and  chemical  crotchets  of  the  time,  and  the  Car- 
tesian and  Leibnitzian  philosophies.  The  Peripatetic  doctrine^ 
us  interpreted  by  Philoponus,  Aquinas,  Sootus,  &o.,  of  the  sab- 
stantial  difference  of  the  Vegetable,  Sensitive,  and  Rational 
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Sonlt,  conespoDds  exactly  to  Hoffmann's  Nature  or  Organic 
Body — Sentient  Soul — and  Rational  Soal ;  agents,  according  to 
him,  differing  in  essence  as  in  operation.  The  merits  of  this 
great  improver  of  medicine,  whose  works  are  now  so  culpably 
neglected,  are  canvassed  by  Dr  Hiomson  with  equal  learning 
and  discrimination.  We  can  only  afford  to  quote  the  following 
observations  t — 

*  The  great  and  prominent  merits  of  Hoffmann  as  a  medical  philo- 
sopher, undoubtedly  consisted  in  his  having  perceived  and  pointed  out 
more  clearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  extensive  and  powerful 
influence  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  modifying  and  regulating  at  least, 
if  not  in  producing,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  as  well  as  of  the 
animal  functions  in  the  human  economy,  and  more  particularly  in  his 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  explanation  of  diseases.  Gralen  had 
recorded  many  facts  which  had  been  observed  before  his  time,  by  Era- 
sistratns,  Herophilus,  and  others,  relative  to  the  nervous  system,  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  and  to  these  he  had 
added  several  new  observations  and  experiments  of  his  own.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  elaborate  works  of  Willis  and  Vieus- 
sens,  that  the  structure,  distribution,  and  functions  of  that  system  seem 
to  have  become  the  objects  of  very  general  attention  among  medical 
men.  These  authors  pointed  out  many  examples  of  svropathies  exist- 
ing between  different  parts  of  the  human  body  through  tne  medium  of 
the  nervous  system,  m  the  states  both  of  health  and  disease ;  and 
Mayow,  Baglivi,  and  Pacchioni,  endeavoured  to  account  for  some  of 
these  sympathetic  actions,  by  a  contractile  power  which  they  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  fibres  of  the  dura  mater.  It  was 
reserved  for  Hoffmann,  however,  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Nervous  System,  not  only  as  the  organ  of  sense  and  motion,  but  also 
as  the  common  centre  by  which  all  the  different  parts  of  the  animal 
economy  are  connected  together,  and  through  which  they  mutually  in- 
fluence each  other.  He  was,  accordingly,  led  to  regard  all  those  alter- 
ations in  the  structure  and  functions  of  this  economV)  which  constitute 
the  state  of  disease,  as  having  their  primary  origin  m  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  as  depending,  therefore,  upon  a  deranged  state  of 
the  imperceptible  and  contractile  motions  in  the  solids,  rather  than  up- 
on changes  induced  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  parts  of 
the  body.'— Pp.  195,  196. 

Boerhaave's  motto — Simplex  Vert  sigillum — stauds  in  glaring 
contrast  with  his  system.  In  practice  he  was  a  genuine  fol- 
lower of  Hippocrates  and  nature ;  in  theory  at  once  Peripatetic, 
Cartesian,  and  Leibnitzian,  latro-chemist  and  Mechanician,  Hu- 
morist and  Solidist,  his  system  presents  only  a  plausible  concilia- 
tion of  all  conflicting  hypotheses.  The  eclecticism  of  Boerhaave, 
destitute  of  real  unity,  had  no  principle  of  stability,  and  was 
especially  defective  in  relation  to  the  vital  powers.  It  was 
accordingly  soon  essentially  modified  by  his  disciples^  and  an 
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approximation  quietly  effected  to  the  simpler  but  more  compre- 
heosive  priDciples  of  Hoffmann.  De  Grorter,  Winter,  Kaaa 
Boerhaave,  and  Graubius,  all  co-operated  to  this  result;  but  the 
pupil  who  hazarded  the  most  important  changes  on  the  system 
of  his  master,  and  who,  indeed,  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  the  improvement  of  medical  science  in 
general,  was  Haller.  In  the  developement  of  his  great  doctrine 
of  Irritability,  Haller  is,  indeed,  not  the  papil  of  Boerhaave,  but 
a  follower  of  Hoffmann  aiid  Glisson.  Dr  Thomson's  history  of 
this  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  work ; 
and  his  account  of  the  celebrated  controversy  touching  the 
principle  of  vital  and  involuntary  motion,  between  Whytt  and 
Haller,  will  be  found  not  more  attractive  to  professional  physi- 
cians, than  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  philosophy  of 
animated  nature. 

Having  thus  indicated  Cullen's  point  of  departure,  Dr  Thom- 
son now  guides  us  along  the  steps  of  his  advance.  Under  the 
heads  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  a  detailed 
account  is  given  of  Cullen's  system,  in  its  common  and  in  its 
peculiar  doctrines.  In  this,  the  principal  portion  of  the  work, 
18  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  (and  chiefly  from  manuscript 
sources,)  a  comprehensive  view  of  Cullen's  services  to  medical 
science ;  much  original  information  is  supplied ;  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  points  hitherto  obscure ;  many  prevalent  miscon- 
ceptions are  rectified;  and  soma  unworthy,  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
hitherto  successful,  plagiarisms  are  exposed.  Cullen's  reputa- 
tion had  suffered  from  misrepresentation,  ignorance,  and  neglect; 
but  never  was  the  honour  of  an  author  more  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated by  his  biographer.  We  regret  our  inability  to  do  any 
justice  to  this  admirable  survey;  which  is,  indeed,  not  more 
valuable  as  an  appreciation  of  Cullen's  merits,  than  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  history  of  modern  medicine.  An  outline  of  its 
contents  would  be  of  little  interest  or  value ;  and  even  an  out- 
line would  exceed  our  limits.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  short  extract  from  its  conclusion. 

<  In  the  sketch  that  has  been  given  in  extracts  from  his  mannscript 
lectures  on  the  Institutions  of  Medicine,  of  the  view  which  Dr  Collen 
took  of  the  different  functions  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  animal 
economy  in  the  state  of  healtby-^of  the  universal  and  constant  inAw- 
ence  of  this  system  in  the  production  and  modification  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  diseases, — and  of  the  various  effects  produced  upon  it  by  ex- 
ternal agents,— esdiibiting  the  general  outlines  of  his  Theory  of  Ex- 
citement,— I  have  had  it  chiefly  for  my  object  to  bring  under  the  eye 
of  the  reader  some  of  those  more  original  attempts  at  the  generalisa- 
tion of  facts,-«or  approximations  to  truth,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
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term  tbem, — by  whicli,  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem on  the  different  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  Dr  Cullen  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  study  of  the  science,  and  to  improve  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

<  Some  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  such  an  Ener- 
gising influence  of  the  Nervous  System  as  that  which  Dr  Cullen  has 
designated  under  the  appellation  of  the  Animal  power  or  Energy  of 
the  Brain,  are  unquesttonablv  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of 
bis  predecessors ;  out  Dr  Cullen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  medical 
teacher  who  pointed  out  the  general  and  automatic  agency  of  this 
power  in  all  the  motions  of  the  animal  economy,  voluntary,  involun- 
tary, and  mixed ;  and  who  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
priacipal  facts  regarding  it  under  distinct  heads.   ''  The  subject  of  the 
Nervous  System,"  he  himself  observed,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Institu- 
tions, "  has  been  but  slightly  touched  on  by  any  physiologist,  and  very 
imperfectly  handled ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  brought  it  more 
into  view  than  has  hitherto  been  done.     You  will  be  greatly  at  a  loss 
to  find  much  assistance  in  studying  it,  in  the  writings  of  physiologists." 
'<  As  it  appears  to  me  certain,  Uiat  the  human  system  can  only  be 
viewed  in  these  three  respects,  that  is,  as  a  chemical  mixt,  as  a  hydrau- 
lic machine,  and  as  an  animated  nervous  frame,  I  consider  our  sys- 
tem of  physic  to  be  now  complete  as  to  the  parts  which  it  ought  to 
comprehend."  How  extensively  and  deeply  Dr  Cullen's  physiological, 
pathologicali  and  therapeutical  speculations,  with  regard  to  the  Ner- 
vous System,  have  influenced  the  opinions  of  medical  philosophers  and 
practitioners,  from  the  time  they  were  first  delivered  in  his  lectures  on 
the  Institutions  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
present,  will  be  most  readily  perceived  by  those  who  are  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  past  history,  and  with  the  recent  prog^ress,  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  Medical   Science, — with  the  important  share 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  doctrine  of  Innervation  or  the  Influence 
of  the  Nervous  System,  in  the  physiological  and  pathological  writings 
that  have  lately  issued  from  the  press,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe, — with  the  different  changes  in  language  and 
statement  which  the  Excitement  Theory  of  Dr  Cullen  has  undergone, 
and  with  its  various  modifications  as  it  is  at  present  taught  in  the  Me- 
dical schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    Dr  Cullen  has  himself 
informed  us  of  the  use  which  he  wished  to  be  made  of  these  specula- 
tions, in  the  improvement  of  a  science,  which — ^from  its  being  the  re- 
sult of  observation,  experience,  and  critical  analysis,  and  from  its  de- 
pendence on  the  state  of  other  collateral  arts  and  sciences — he  regard- 
ed as  being  necessarily  but  slowly  progressive  in  its  advancement,  in 
the  following  passage  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  terminate  his 
account  of  the  functions  of  the  Nervous  System  : — <<  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  the  Theory  of  the  Nervous  System :  I  say  that  these  are  the 
chief  facts  and  laws  relative  to  it;  for  in  this  and  every  other  part  of 
the  Physiology,  I  am  more  anxious  to  state  what  happens  than  to  ex- 
plain how  it  does  happen ;  and  wherever,  in  some  instances,  you  may 
think  I  have  approached  to  theory,  I  would  wish  you  to  receive  every 
,  particular  I  have  delivered  with  great  diffidence,  till  you  are  persua** 
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ded  that  the  conclasion  is  established  as  a  nmlter  of  &ct«  If  yoa  do  so» 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  misapplication ;  yoa  will  be  constantly  ea« 
larging  the  number  of  facts,  and  be  much  more  fit  for  the  application 
ofthem/"— P.  429— 431. 

To  the  history  of  CuUen's  doctrines,  in  relation  to  thoso  of 
previous  theorists,  Dr  Thomson  snbjoins  an  aoeount — and  the 
nest  we  have  ever  seen— of  the  contemporary  progress  of  me- 
dicine in  the  schools  of  Mootpellier  and  Paris.  On  this,  hoir- 
ever,  we  cannot  touch.  Our  limits  also  preclude  us  from  fol- 
lowing him  in  his  important  discussion  on  medical  education. 
We  warmly  recommend  this  part  of  the  volume  to  those  inta- 
rested  in  the  subject.  A  curious  letter  of  Adam  Smith  (prior  to 
the  publication  of  his  JVealth  of  Nalians)  on  Universities  and 
Degrees,  will  be  admired  for  its  ability  by  those  who  dissent 
from  his  well-known  doctrine  upon  these  points.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  make  room  for  this  very  characteristic  produc- 
tion, which  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public  Its 
praise  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  its  opinion  as  to  Visita- 
tions, are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  results  of  the  late 
Royal  Commission  of  Visitation  will  by  some,  perhaps,  be 
viewed  as  affording  a  good  commentary  on  Dr  Smith's  text. 
In  tho  present  state  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely look  tipon  them  as,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults,  without 
exception  the  best  seminaries  of  learning  that  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  Europe.  They  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  as 
unexceptionable  as  any  public  institutions  of  that  kind,  which 
all  contain  in  their  very  nature  the  seeds  and  causes  of  negli- 
gence and  corruption,  have  ever  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be. 
That,  however,  they  are  still  capable  of  amendment,  and  even 
of  considerable  amendment,  I  know  very  well ;  and  a  Visita- 
tion is,  I  believe,  the  only  proper  means  of  procuring  them  this 
amendment.  But  before  any  wise  man  would  apply  for  Uie 
appointment  of  so  arbitrary  a  tribunal,  in  order  to  improve 
what  is  already,  upon  the  whole,  very  wellj  he  ought  certainly 
to  know,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  first,  who  are  likely 
to  be  appointed  visitors ;  and,  secondly,  what  plan  of  refor- 
mation those  visitors  are  likely  to  follow.'  Besides  the  medi- 
cal matters  we  have  been  able  to  notice,  this  volume  contains 
various  other  topics  of  general  interest.  The  letters  alone 
which  it  supplies  of  distinguished  individuals  form  an  important 
addition  to  the  literary  history  of  Scotland  during  last  century. 
David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Lord  Karnes,  Duhamel,  William 
Hunter,  Black,  Senac,  Fothergill,  are  among  CuU^s  most  fre- 
quent correspondents. 
We  look  forward  to  the  concluding  volume  with  no  little  en- 
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rioeity.  It  will  trace  of  coarse  the  influence  of  Cullen's  specu- 
lations  on  the  sabseqaent  progress  of  medicine)  and,  we  hope) 
contioue  (what  Dr  Thomson  has  already  proved  himself  so  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  perform)  the  history  of  this  science  to  the 
present  day. 
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"V/Trs  Trollope,  whilst  detained  two  days  at  the  Wheeling 
^  '^  Hotel  on  the  Ohio,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
female  bel^sprit  among  the  boarders.  '  She  talked  fluently, 
'  and  without  any  American  restraint,  and  I  began  to  be  greatly 

*  puzzled  as  to  who  or  what  she  could  be ;  a  lady,  in  the  English 

*  sense  of  the  word,  I  was  sure  she  was  not,  and  she  was  as  little 
^  like  an  American  female  of  what  they  call  good  standing.' 
Her  gifted  friend,  whom  it  was  excusable  in  her  to  suspect  to 
be  a  strolling  player,  informed  her  that  she  was  the  author  of 
some  of  the  most  cutting  satires  in  the  language ;  and  a  woman, 
whose  way  it  was  not  to  bear  quietly  the  proYocation  of  obtain- 
ing neither  notice  nor  remuneration.  As  the  neglect  she  had 
met  with  amounted,  in  her  opinion,  to  perfect  persecution,  she 
felt  justified  in  having  recourse  to  a  yery  ingenious  expedient 
for  gratifying  her  spleen,  and  repaying  her  expenses.  With  this 
yiew,  the  offended  author  had  turned  into  a  satirical  noyel  a 
work  which  had  been  begun  as  a  sentimental  romance — for  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  she  thought  was  her  real  forte.  The  change- 
ling was  christened  Yankee  Doodle  Court.    <  By  the  way,  my 

*  dear  madam,  I  think,  if  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  cross  that 

*  terrible  Atlantic,  I  should  be  pretty  well  received  after  wri- 

*  ting  Yankee  Doodle  Court.'  The  whole  scene  is  yery  charac- 
teristic. Through  some  stupidity  of  the  printers  it  has  got  into 
the  body  of  the  narratiye ;  and  we  baye  a  yery  solemn  preach- 
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nMnt,  instoftd  of  it,  by  way  of  preface.    It  was  evidently  meant 
for^be  introduction  ;  and  a  very  suitable  one  it  is. 

The  presents  which  Columbus  and  Washington  respectively 
made  to  Europe  have  begun  to  tell.     Burlesques  on  one  side, 
and  mock  heroics  on  the  other,  are  therefore  more  than  ever 
out  of  season.     The  picture  is  one,  in  judging  of  which  it  has 
become  worth  our  while  to  make  sure  that  we  get  the  proper 
point  of  view ;  and  that  we  are  not  led  away  by  the  conceit  of 
connoisseurship  to  talk  about  what  we  have  imperfectly  seen, 
and  have  still  more  imperfectly  understood.    In  a  strange  coun- 
try, considerable  pains  must  be  taken  to  obtain  sound  materials 
for  an  opinion.     There  is,  besides,  a  certain  charity  of  nature, 
which  is  not  more  favourable  to  our  own  happiness  and  influence 
with  others,  than  indispensable  for  the  strict  and  simple  pur- 
poses of  truth.     These  precautions  would  weed  page  after  page 
out  of  most  modern  travels,  especially  out  of  travels  in  America. 
The  comparative  d^^ee  in  which  they  have  been  observed  or 
neglected,  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  contradictions,  that  so 
often  run  sea-high,  between  contemporary  describers. 

Many  a  queer  pic-nic  party  has  doubtless  flitted  across  the 
Atlantic  during  the  last  two  hundred  years— from  principle, 
and  for  want  of  it ;  from  poverty,  curiosity,  or  romance. 
Among  all  these  strolling  companies,  we  question,  however, 
whether  one  ever  went  out  on  so  wild  a  scheme  as  that  in  which 
our  *  heroine'  figures,  as  part^  manager  and  part  performer. 
This  part  of  her  case  is  conducted  with  great  dexterity.  No  nisi 
prius  leader  could  have  done  it  better.  The  character  in  which 
she  comes  out  at  last,  that  of  principal  witness  against  a  great 
nation,  made  it  necessary  to  say  something  concerning  herself. 
The  diflSculty  was,  how  much  ?  and  with  what  colour  ?  The 
scene  opens  with  a  matron,  her  son,  and  two  daughters.  On 
looking  narrowly  into  the  background,  whom  else  do  we  dis- 
cover ?  No  Mr  Trollope,  the  centre  of  a  family  group,  follovnng 
Mr  Birkbeck  for  an  honest  livelihood  to  the  Wabash.  The 
party  was  not  tempted  by  the  New-England  ballad, 

*  'Tis  I  can  delve  and  plough,  lore, 
And  you  can  spin  and  sew ; 
And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks 
Of  the  pleasant  Ohio.' 

First  appears  her  friend,  a  Mr  H.,  who  joined  the  Pilgrims  of  our 
Canterbury  Tales,  in  the  hope  of  .finding  a  good  opening  in  the 
line  of  historical  painting  at  Cincinnati !  This  is  pretty  good  for 
a  beginning.  After  that — ^farewell  to  the  virtue  of  common 
sense,  whatever  other  discretion  may  be  retained.   By  the  way, 
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can  tliis  be  the  artist  to  whose  pencil  we  are  indebted  for  the 
very  clever  pothouse  prints,  by  which  the  letterpress  is  illus- 
trated and  advertised?   However,  a  more  important  personage 
is  behind.     As  the  mist  rolls  away^  there  comes  to  light  Miss 
Wright  of  Nashoba !  The  female  professor,  late  dame  de  com-' 
pagnie  to  La  Fayette,  is  on  her  way  back  to  her  American  experi- 
ments.    The  absurdity,  in  her  hands  and  in  the  centre  of  Ame- 
rican prejadice,  of  a  nursery  of  <  equality'  for  blacks  as  well  as 
whites,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  any  merit  but  the  primary 
one  of  good  intentions.   These  prospects  are  made  neither  more 
reasonable  nor  more  popular  when,  within  a  month  or  two, 
they  disappear  for  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  public  lectures 
over  the  Union  against  Monarchy,  Property,  Christianity,  and 
Marriage  !  !  Mrs  TroUope  went  out  under  the  express  patronage 
and  in  trod  notion  of  this  lady.     In  case  she  was  aware  before 
hand  of  her  views  and  opinions — ^we  have  done.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  she,  an  elderly  personage,  was  deceived  in  the  charac« 
ter  of  her  bosom  friend — with  what  chance  does  she  now  ven- 
ture on  the  character  of  a  neople,  of  whom  she  is  evidently  only 
aequ^oted  with  the  tail?^rs  Trollope  must,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, have  deceived  herself.     Indeed,  she  is  even  now  in  a  mon^ 
strous  delusion  concerning  her  friend's  overwhelming  eloquence 
and  appearance.    Miss  Wright  has  been  throughout  an  enthu- 
siast, incapable  of  deceiving  any  one.     She  was  comparatively 
Joung,  and  glorying  in  the  opmions  which  had  already  made 
er  the  talk  of  London  and  of  Paris.  ■  .  * 

The  party  entered  America  by  the  monotonous  IVfississippi. 
Nashoba,  the  intended  home  of  at  least  some  months,  turned 
out  a  desolation.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  chaperoned  chaperon^ 
which  (to  say  the  truth)  seems  chiefly  confined  to  scenery  and 
comforts,  gave  way.  The  friends  quarrelled.  ^  A  world  before 
*  her'--.it  is  not  stated,  *  who  the  guide' — she  proceeded  to  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  Ohio ;  thirty  years  hgq  a  forest  crossed  only  by 
the  red  man ;  now  a  rising  town,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  1400  houses  a*year.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  can  just  as  much  represent  the  United  States, 
Ma  new  flourishing  port  in  the  Orkneys  would  represent  Great 
Britain.  Mrs  Trollope  is  not.  explicit  on  the  personal  object  of 
her  mission  to  the  United  States.  Whatever  it  may  have  been, 
her  whole  book  is  engrained  with  the  bitterness  of  its  disap- 

t ointment.  Her  dream  may  have  been  different  from  that  of 
er  companions.  But  in  her  way  she  had  evidently  drunk  of 
the  same  cup  of  rash  BXkd  credulous  illusion.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary speculation  of  settling  her  children,  (which,  however,  can 
Bcarcely  be  called  commonplace  in  such  a  spot,)  it  looks  as  \£ 
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■he  had  piotared  to  hitrMlf  soma  fury  land  of  Arcadian  manners 
and  Utopian  institationt*  There  ia  one  brief  incidental  acknow- 
ledfment  of  a  farther  motive,  and  bat  one.    *  I  had  a  little 

<  leaning  towards  aedition  myself  when  I  set  out.'  This  is  a 
hint,  howeyeTi  foil  of  meaning.  It  lets  us  into  a  character  rather 
difficult  to  deal  with.  For  there  is  nothing  so  cheap)  and  at  the 
same  time  nothing  so  intractable,  as  extremes.  That  a  miod 
which  the  England  of  1827  had  diseased  into  sedition,  should 
also  grumble  oyer  the  real  America,  does  not  at  all  surprise  as. 
The  Towering  down  to  themselyes  the  few  who  are  above  them, 
is,  we  fear,  practically,  with  many,  a  pleasanter  sort  of  radi- 
oalism,  than  the  raising  up  of  the  many  who  are  below.  Ac* 
eordingly,  the  country  was  not  found  worthy  of  the  Master 
and  the  Miss  Trollepes.  She  has  brought  them  back ;  and  haa 
<»pened  a  auarrelsome  account  with  a  growing  nation,  for  not 
corresponding  to  unreasonable  expectations  sentimentalized  into 
republican  romance. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  vanishing  of  a  mother's  hopes  and  a  lady's 
visions.  But  imfortunately,  our  affiur  with  her  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  witness-- partiy  on  questions  of  fact,  and  partly  on 
questions  of  opinion.  Upon  asking,  <  What  went  ye  out  for  to 
*  see  ?'  and  considering  the  way  she  took  of  se^ng  it,  we  are 
convinced  that  she  has  had  chiefly  herself  to  blame.  A  strango' 
lady,  who  mortally  hates  personal  discomforts— who  so  lovea 
obsequious  service,  that  she  declares,  *  on  entering  a  slave  state 

<  I  was  immediately  comfortable  and  at  my  ease'**-whose  paa- 
sion  it  is  to  wander  after  prospects  to  hill-tops,  and  sit  for  days 
with  an  album  by  a  waterfall,  must  have  been  sadly  in  the  way, 
two  years,  at  Cincinnati.  Imagine  what  would  be  an  English 
Cincinnati — a  thing  the  nearest  like  it  at  home,  in  a  fresh  town, 
rapidly  clustering  round  a  canal,  a  mine,  or  a  manufactory.  Then 
think  what  was  to  be  expected  in  a  population  of  thirty  years' 
growth,  brought  together  to  that  remote  region  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Union,  and  almost  of  the  globe,  by  that  necessity  which 
tears  up  at  the  roots  even  man  himself  I  We  should  have  eal- 
culated  on  finding  them  only  one  step  out  of  chaos.  Boast  as 
they  well  may,  yet  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  stirring  bodies, 
striving  and  struggling  for  a  subsistence,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  that  for  a  time  they  can  be.  For  a  generation  or  two 
they  must  consent  to  appear  even  to  be  falling  back.  They 
have  to  displace  primeval  forests,  to  do  battie  with  tiie  rattie* 
snake^  to  contend  with  and  subdue  nature  in  her  last  retreats. 
The  advanced  posts — the  men  who  are  to  civilize  the  deaert— 
must  not  begin  by  being  over  civilized  themselves.  Our  asto* 
nishment  has  been  speechless  on  finding  that  such  a  spot  pes- 
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in  1815>  a  Lancasterian  school)  a  public  library  of  1400 
-volamea,  four  printiDg^offices,  and  three  weekly  papers.  Daring 
Mrs  TroUope's  stay,  Mr  Flint  printed  there  his  *  Western  States^' 
in  two  vols.  8to;  a  work  which  would  do  honour  to  a  London 
pnblisher.  She  speaks  of  two  museums  of  natural  history,  a 
picture  gallery,  and  an  attempt  by  two  artists  at  an  academy  of 
design.  After  Uiis,  what  town  in  England,  Scotland,  or  even  Ire- 
land, will  turn  up  its  nose  at  Cincinnati  ?  The  manners  can  in 
Smeral  only  be  coarse.  The  men  can  have  little  or  no  leisure, 
at  what  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  place  I  Our  author  begins  by 
comparing  what  she  had  left  behind  in  London*  What  must  be 
her  spirit ! 

Now,  let  us  follow  the  march,  and  observe  the  course  pur- 
saed  by  Mrs  TroUope.  She  enters  the  house  by  the  back  pre- 
mises, and  takes  up  her  quarters  for  two  years  together  in  the 
kitchen.  She  *  wastes  time,  health,  money,'  and,  we  must  add, 
temper,  there.  She  gets  cross  with  the  <  helps,'  and  they  get 
impertinent  to  her.  She  is  called  ^  old  woman.'  On  this,  straight- 
way she  begins  to  take  notes  of  every  vulgarism  and  ridicule 
which  she  can  lay  hold  of  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  offices  ad- 
joining; with  the  view  of  printing  them  as  an  authentio  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  of  America  made  upon  the  spot.  Of  the  out- 
side of  the  mansion  which  she  has  ventured  to  paint,  she  never 
mw  a  fiftieth  part.  In  respect  of  its  interior,  the  Americans 
are  a  strict  and  prudish  people.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  a  general 
description  of  a  public  Imll  and  a  private  dinner.  So  far,  how* 
ever,  from  her  having  been  admitted  into  the  best  parlour,  the 
friend  of  IVCsB  Wright  seems,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half 
she  stayed  among  them,  to  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging  a  single  word  with  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
house.  Accordingly,  of  one  of  the  worst  offences  which  a  tra- 
veller can  commit, — a  gossiping  and  malignant  breach  of  hospita- 
lity,— ^we  entirely  acquit  her.  We  have  looked  anxiously  through 
her  book,  to  see  whether  we  can  honestly  acquit  her  of  any  more ; 
but  in  vain.  One  might  imagine  from  the  tone,  that  her  tour 
had  been  one  long  gauntlet  of  individual  incivilities.  However, 
she  appears  to  be  rather  short  of  personal  anecdotes,  or  she 
would  not  have  turned  aside  to  pick  up  a  supposed  insolence  to 
the  Prince  of  Saxe- Weimar ;  not  a  syllable  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  his  own  very  complimentary  Travels.  A  general  contrast 
between  the  courtesies  of  England  and  the  rudenesses  to  wfaieh 
she  was  exposed  in  the  stages  and  steam-boats  of  America,  is 
more  easily  made  and  misapprehended.  On  this  we  must  be 
allowed  to  make  an  observation.  Mr  Hodgson's  ^  Letters  from 
*  North  America'  is  a  most  temperate  and  judlckras  wr ' 
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reader  will  find  there  two  pages  of  references  to  the  testimony 
of  different  English  travellers,  in  favoar  of  the  hospitality  and 
attention  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  irritation  produced  by 
frequent  calumnies,  they  were  inrariably  receired.  We  conid 
add  as  many  more.  We  know  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who 
were  trarelling  in  America  at  the  same  time  with  Mrs  TroUope, 
and  who  passed  over  her  route.  They  travelled  in  the  sim{de8t 
manner.  Wherever  they  were  known  to  be  strangers,  two  seats 
at  the  top  of  the  table  were  constantly  kept  for  them.  Mr  Hodg- 
son says,  *  I  deliberately  think,  that  a  traveller  must  be  struck 
^  with  the  evidence  of  more  good  nature,  and  a  greater  spirit  of 
^  accommodation  in  the  stages  here  than  with  us,  and  certainly  of 

*  more  uniform  and  marked  respect  to  female  travellers,  ihoagb 

*  often  under  the  most  cold  and  forbidding  nianners.*  How  comes 
it  that  Mrs  Trollops  was  made  an  exception  ?  Even  Captun  Hall 
states,  that  he  always  spoke  his  opinion  freely,  and  was  always 
heard  out  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour.  Can  the  excep- 
tion be  otherwise  explained  than  by  a  fact  in  which  all  traveUers 
agree  ?  The  Americans  arc  very  ready  to  act  upon  the  defen- 
sive. Mr  Vigne  points  at  this  probable  reaction ;  and  bis  inti- 
mation is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr  M^Gr^or.     *  I  nn- 

*  hesitatingly  affirm,  that  if  an  Englishman  be  treated  otherwise 

*  than  with  kindness,  it  must  be  his  own  fault.'  Suburban  Lon- 
doners ought  to  be  prepared  for  great  changes  in  the  Valley  of 
the  MississippL  If  they  cannot  submit  to  them  with  cheerful- 
ness, they  have  no  business  there.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
there  are  to  be  found  in  those  regions  a  great  many  persons  tho- 
roughly disagreeable,  and  many  more  whom  we  should  at  first 
think  so ;  but  travellers  also  are  often  very  provoking.  Mr  Hodg- 
son's servant  said  that  people  were  constantly  wondering  to  find 
English  folks  so  civil.  We  have  fallen  in  occasionally  even  with 
English  ladies,  whose  ^  fans  can  hit  exceeding  bard.'  In  case 
our  countrymen  and  their  ladies  travelling  in  America  do  not 
find  the  number  of  disagreeable  scenes  and  persons  increased  on 
their  hands,  in  consequence  of  the  present  publication,  we  shall 
have  a  still  higher  opinion  of  American  discrimination,  and  Ame* 
rican  forbearance* 

Accounts  from  foreign  parts  are  always  interesting.  The  sub- 
ject affords  such  infinite  variety  of  choice,  that  there  is  less  ex- 
cuse when  travellers  abuse  their  privileges,  and  mistske  the 
nature  of  their  powers.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  a 
European  in  America.  In  whatever  light  we  consider  it,  it  is 
emphatically  the  new  world.  There  can  be  no  end  of  the  stri- 
king diversities  which  both  nature  and  society  must  present  in  a 
world. so  new  to  us.   It  is  true,  two  volumes  of  descriptive  prose 
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would  be  even  more  tiresome  thau  Jong  vistas  of  descriptive 
poetry.     But  Mrs  TroUopo  describes  better  than  she  thinks; 
we  do  not  simply  mean  than  she  is  aware*    The  mountains  and 
the  rivers  of  America  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  her. 
They  lose  nothing  at  her  hands.     As  a  painter  of  scenery,  her 
sketches  are  more  brilliant  than  those  of  Captain  Hall;  and  on 
comparing  their  two  views  of  the  Alleghany,  we  are  informed 
also  more  correct.     But  her  vivacity  is  evidently  not  of  a  kind 
to  sit  down  contented  with  still  life.   Nor  is  there  the  least  rea- 
son why  she  should.     Her  passion  for  what  is  called  a  good 
story,  and  her  sarcastic  talent  for  making  the  most  of  one,  have 
enabled  her  to  compose  a  very  good  American  Joe  Miller  in 
vulgar  life.   In  this  extension  of  her  scheme  to  the  transcription 
and  embellishment  of  a  few  sprightly  notices  of  domestic  man- 
ners, she  retains  an  equal  advantage  over  her  predecessor  in  her 
droll  and  dramatic  dialogues.     She  appears  to  have  seen  little 
beyond  the  chance  company  of  the  place  where  she  happens  to 
be.     People  who  are  thus,  as  it  were,  sent  to  Coventry,  are 
thrown  at  once  into  more  pictoresque  society,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  released  from  the  ordinary  restraints  which  an  inter- 
course with  the  best  company  of  a  country  imposes  on  its  visit- 
ors.    As  a  female  cridc,  she  has  had  a  further  and  invaluable 
prerogative — that  of  being  able  to  say  out  her  say  even  unto  the 
benedicite.    She  is  safe  from  pistols  under  the  impunity  of  the 
petticoat ;  and  not  a  rumour  yet  has  reached  us  that  the  ladies 
threaten  to  come  over  and  pull  caps  for  the  wounded  honour  of 
the  Union.     It  would  be  hard  if  a  champion  as  zealous  as  Mrs 
Mary  Woolstoncroft  herself,  for  the  rights  and  dignities  which 
she  alleges  are  withheld  from  them  by  their  male  oppressors, 
should  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  their  resentment.     Besides 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  young  couples,  who,  too  poor  or 
too  trifling  to  keep  house,  start  with  living  at  a  boarding-house), 
they  are  represented  as  being  generally  cold  domestic  drudges ; 
slaves  to  the  needle,  and  martyrs  to  obsolete  household  virtues. 
Neglected  by  their  husbands,  and  domineered  over  by  their 
priests,  the  spirit  of  the  sex  is  reduced  in  them  to  the  unattrac- 
tive beauty  of  a  quiet  yet  ungentle  exterior,  and  to  the  dogged 
steadfastness  of  a  merely  passive  courage. 

In  case  Mrs  Trollope  had  restricted  the  exercise  of  her  talents 
to  the  above  departments,  she  would  have  attempted  nothing 
for  which  she  was  not  very  well  qualified  :  in  case  she  had  used 
a  little  discretion,  and  mixed  up  with  her  sack  and  satire  a 
halfpenny  worth  of  plain  bread  and  simple  justice,  we  should 
have  found  no  fault  with  her.  The  American  susceptibility  to 
criticism,  especially  to  comparative  criticism,  is  a  singular  weak- 
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nets  in  a  character  of  8ach  granite  materials.     One  sbonld 
have  thought  that  they  were  too  busy  and  too  proeperoos  to  care 
a  pin  about  it     Of  course,  if  such  an  infirmity  exists  at  ail,  it 
must  be  proportionately  stronger  with  rq^ard  to  England  than 
to  any  otW  country,  from  the  nature,  and  frequency,  and  fed- 
Uty  of  the  comparisons.   It  is  ignorance  to  suppose  that  a  vanitj 
of  this  sort  implies  any  unkindnessi  much  less  any  hostili^. 
No  such  thing.    The  temper,  howeTer,  must  be  disagreeable 
occasionally  in  private  intercourse,  and  may  prove  injurious  in 
its  public  consequences.    Not  the  less  so,  because  the  national 
conceit  mistaken  for  patriotism,  out  of  which  it  springs,  is  a 
plant  of  true  English  growth.    All  strangers  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  mother  country  know  it  well.    We  wish  it  had  not 
stood  transplanting;  but  it  seems  to  grow  ranker  in  their  luxu- 
riant soil.    Mr  \lene  is  a  very  calm  and  reasonable  Eng&ih 
lawyer.    He  visited  America  last  summer  as  a  sportsman — ^to 
iind  sport  in  their  woods,  and  trout  streams — certainly  not  to 
make  sport  of  themselves.     A  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 
land struck  him  as  the  prominent  failing.   <  I  have,'  he  observes, 

*  several  times  received  a  friendly  caution  from  Americans  them- 

*  selves  on  this  head.  Out  of  what  may  be  designated  as  steam- 
'  boat  acquaintance,  there  are  not  fifty  men  firom  Maine  to 

*  Louisiana,  who  can  listen  to  such  a  comparison  without  biting 

*  their  lips.' 

Mr  Hodgson,  speaking  of  this  vanity,  mentions  that  he 
scarcely  perceived  it  in  good  society,  and  has  seen  more  of  it  in 
Americans  whilst  in  England,  than  at  home.  The  feeling,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  is  quite  uncalled  for  by  any  true  sense  of  dig- 
nity, or  by  any  English  sentiment  to  which  it  may  be  thought 
possibly  to  correspond.  We  are  aware  of  the  provocations  given 
by  a  part  of  the  English  press.  We  lament  them  as  sincerely, 
and  feel  quite  as  indignant  at  them  as  our  brethren  of  the  North 
American  Review,  out  the  nation  is  not  responsible  for,  much 
less  is  it  a  party  to,  any  such  publications  by  its  approval.  Mean- 
while, these  things  must  not  be  taken  so  seriously  to  heart. 
.Whilst  the  license  of  remark  on  his  comings  in  and  goings  out  are 
confined  within  the  proper  limits  of  pleasantry  and  good  feeling, 
should  our  runaway  child  pet  and  sulk  upon  it,  we  shall  id- 
ways  be  readv  to  join  in  chiding  the  childbhness  of  such  be- 
haviour. He  is  too  big  a  fellow  now,  and  ought  to  feel  himself 
too  much  of  a  man  to  mind  such  trifles.  A  provincial  soreness 
of  this  kind  is  unworthy  of  his  present  greatness.  The  master 
of  half  a  continent,  their  rival  too  in  arms,  and  in  every  useful 
art,  he  can  surely  afford  his  European  neighbours  a  laugh  at  a 
ks  Americaines  pour  rire.    The  New  York  audience,  which  en- 
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coarages  barlesques  on  their  militia  in  their  native  exhibltionS| 
and  the  mimicry  of  their  eccentricities  by  their  countryman  Mt 
Haokett,  must  humour  Mr  Matthews  with  the  privilege  of  ca- 
tering for  UB  in  his  *  At  Homes,'  a  rechauffie  of  the  same  amuse- 
ments. An  over  sensitiveness  to  ridicule  shuts  out  an  avenue  to 
troth  and  to  improvement.  It  does  more.  It  cuts  off  (what,  as 
the  Tirorld  goes,  is  no  small  matter)  a  source  of  innocent  plea- 
sure :  i?Forse  still,  it  turns  it  into  a  source  of  pain.  The  time 
seems  come,  when  America  ought  to  enter  into  a  regular  inters 
change  with  other  countries,  not  merely  of  their  sober  opinionsi 
but  of  their  travesties  on  each  other. 

The  drawings  with  which  Mrs  Trollope  has  enlivened  her 
text,   shew  its  spirit.    Their  proper  place  is  the  window  of 
a  caricature  shop.    Considerea  in  this  light,  our  objections  to 
her  book  are,  first,  that  it  is  not  announced  as  a  caricaturoi 
but  is  passed  off  as  a  true  ^IctureT  next,'That  even  were  it 
8o  aanounced,  it  is  too  ill-natured  to  fall  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  classical  and  gentlemanly  burlesque.     Instead  of  a 
pencil  and  Indian  ink,  she  uses  vitriol  and  a  blacking  brush. 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  thrown  dung  about  with  a  grace  in  the 
Georgics.     Notwithstanding  the  dexterity  of  the  process  in  the 
present  instance,  caricature  is  apparently  a  line  in  which  ladies 
are  not  intended  to  excel.  Their  roelings  carry  them  too  far.  When 
they  take  to  sparring,  they  generally,  we  believe,  have  dropped 
file  gloves  before  they  are  aware.    A  great  judge  in  questions 
relating  to  the  sex,  has  ventured  to  doubt  whether  they  are,  any 
of  them,  the  better  for  foreign  travel.  The  possibility,  however, 
that  a  countrywoman  of  his  would  ever  write  a  spiteful,  ill-con- 
sidered, and  mischief-maldng  book  of  this  description,  we  are 
sure  was  never  contemplated  by  him,  when  he  proposed  for 
their  consideration,  <  Whether  the  delicacy  of  an  Engbsh  lady's 
*  mind  mav  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  some  high-flavoured 
'  wines,  which  wdl  not  admit  of  being  carried  abroad,  though, 
^  under  right  management,  they  are  admirable  at  home.'    Mr 
Hodgson  bias  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  yet  become  the  fa«> 
shion  for  ladies  of  the  two  countries  to  exchange  visits  across 
the  Atlantic.    Then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then,  would  English- 
women ^  learn  to  do  justice  to  their  western  sisters.'    It  is  un« 
fortunate  that  the  experiment  should  have  commenced  with  the 
female  Quixote  who  has  volunteered  her  services  on  this  occa- 
sion.   What  a  different  reception  would  the  ladies  of  America 
have  given,  and  what  a  different  report  should  we  have  received^ 
not  merely  from  Hannah  More  and  Mrs  Fry,  but  from  Miss 
£dgeworth,  and  Miss  Aikin,  Mrs  Hamilton,  and  Mrs  Mark- 
ham,  or  from  a  hundred  others,  of  whose  feminine  virtues  and 
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Hccompligbmenu  the  modern  literature  of  England  is  so  justly 


Hccompj 
proud ! 


Mrs  Trollope  savs,  that  whilst  at  Washington,  she  overheard, 
and  was  *  excessively  amused,'  by  the  question  and  answer  of  two 
young  Frenchmen  concerning  a  pretty- looking  woman  standing 
at  a  little  distance,  and  a  gentleman  close  at  their  elbow.    <  Qui 

*  est  cette  dame  ?'  *  Monsieur,  c'est  la  fcmelle  de  ce  male.'  The 
American  lady  may  have  been  as  *  deficient  in  toumure'  as  is 
surmised ;  but  of  those  manners  which,  according  to  William  of 
Wykeham's  motto  for  his  school,  *  maky th  man'  and  woman  also, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  where  the  real  deficiency  was  to  be  found. 
How  is  the  heart  (the  female  heart,  no  less  than  others)  deceit- 
ful above  all  things  !  During  an  illness,  under  which  she  winter- 
ed at  Alexandria,  Mrs  Trollope  revised  her  notes  for  publication, 
and  with  strict  self-examination  challenged  every  expression  of 
disapprobation.     Having  suppressed  the  details  which,  *  thougli 
^  true,  might  be  ill-natured,  she  retained  no  more  than  were 

*  necessary  to  convey  the  impression  which  she  received.'  What 
micht  not  the  public  reasonably  have  looked  for,  from  a  sick- 
bed  so  conscientiously  employed  ?  But  dislike,  which  in  all 
dispositions  calls  on  our  poor  nature  for  a  considerable  eflbrt 
before  neutrality  of  judgment  can  be  acquired,  in  certain  dispo- 
sitions is  stronger  even  than  death  itself.  However,  in  this  re- 
spect, there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  Mrs  Trollope  has 
again  the  advantage  over  Captain  Hall.  She  does  not  fancy 
that  she  is  the  pattern  of  good  humour  and  impartiality.  She  is 
aware  of  her  antipathy,  and  has  an  Amazonian  pride  in  it.     ^  I 

*  speak  of  the  population  generally,  as  seen  in  town  and  country, 
^  among  the  nch  and  the  poor,  in  the  slave  states,  and  the  free 

<  states.     I  do  not  like  them,  I  do  not  like  their  principles,  I  do 

<  not  like  their  manners,  I  do  not  like  their  opinions.' 

The  Americans  are  on  the  look-out  for  English  airs.  Being 
a  shrewd  people,  they  would  soon  discover  sentiments  which 
the  lady  is  too  free-spoken  to  conceal.  When  Johnson  said,  he 
liked  a  good  haters  he  probably  would  have  excepted  the  case 
where  he  himself  was  the  object  of  the  passion.  There  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  provocation,  we  have  no  doubt,  before  the  repub- 
lican simplicity,  at  which  Mrs  Trollope  seems  to  have  been  so 
justly  offended,  was  spleened  into  speaking  of  the  *  old  woman.' 
After  this  avowal  of  her  aversion,  we  can  hardly  call  our  author 
— our^tr  author.  The  least  that  a  person  intending  to  preserve 
for  herself  a  character  of  fairness  under  such  circumstances  ought 
to  have  done,  would  have  been  to  revise  her  impressions  as  well 
as  her  notes  ;-»carefully  to  compare  her  opinions  with  those  of 
former  travellers,  examine  her  own  character  and  behaviour  as 
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well  as  theirs,  see  what  had  been  her  real  opportunities,  and  sus- 
pect herself  at  last  of  bile  or  vapours,  or  cynicism,  or  some  other 
personal  disqualification,  when  she  found  that  the  view  she  had 
taken  of  America  was  even  more  unfavourable  than  any  which 
had  been  yet  conveyed  in  professed  and  wilful  libels.  There  are 
cases  of  moral  prejudice,  where  a  man,  scrupulous  about  truth, 
will  cross-examine  his  own  senses  as  carefully  as  a  patient  in 
the  jaundice.  What  the  writer  has  not  done  for  herself,  it  is  our 
duty,  in  some  measure,  to  do  for  her.  A  personal  quarrel  must 
not  be  made,  or  even  appear  to  be,  a  national  one.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently foolish  in  Greece  to  fight  about  a  Helen.  Were  the  tongue 
of  Hecuba  to  succeed  in  setting  us  by  the  ears,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  contrast  presented  by  ancient  and  modern  re- 
publics would,  in  this  event,  furnish  Mrs  Trollope  with  a  second 
frontispiece  more  comic  than  her  first,  and  full  as  little  to  the 
credit  of  modern  taste. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  present  tour  (whether  merit  or  de- 
merit) rests  entirely  on  the  stories  of  which  it  principally  con* 
sists.  Many  of  them  are  such,  that  an  English  gentlewoman  was 
strangely  occupied  in  collecting  them,  even  for  an  hour,  much 
more  in  making  the  undertaking  the  work  of  years.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  concerning  American  manners,  the  supposition 
that  such  relations  would  be  acceptable  chit-chat  to  London 
drawing-rooms,  is  a  bad  compliment  to  our  own. 

This  18,  however,  mere  matter  of  taste,  in  which  she  and  her 
readers  are  principally  concerned.  But  are  the  stories  true? 
The  literal  truth  of  every  story  in  the  book,  is  no  exculpation 
from  a  charge  of  falsehood,  where  a  false  impression  is  left  be- 
hind. A  single  sentence  taken  by  itself  may  give  a  totally  incor- 
rect notion  of  the  context  of  a  book.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
experience  of  a  single  traveller,  much  more  individual  anecdotes, 
taken  out  of  the  frame  of  general  society,  and  judged  of  without 
due  regard  to  circumstances,  may  be  individually  true,  yet  gene-' 
rally  false.  Mrs  Trollope  is  fully  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  possi- 
bility that  her  use  of  the  word  *  Americans'  may  be  too  general. 
She  begins,  therefore,  by  protecting  herself  against  a  charge  of 
injustice,  with  admitting,  that  what  she  has  seen  may  be  local 
only;  yet  she  forgets  the  distinction  so  soon,  generalizes  so 
broadly,  and  states  her  general  results  in  such  comprehensive 
terms,  that  she  must  be  aware  the  interests  of  truth  gain  nothing 
by  a  distinction  which,  as  she  manages  it,  is  merely  verbal.  The 
universality  of  her  subsequent  language  is  a  departure  from  the 
plea.  She  says,  that  it  has  been  her  *  object,  in  speaking  of  the 
*  customs  of  the  people,  to  give  an  idea  of  what  they  are  gene^ 
^  rally.*    In  this  point  of  view,  what  qualifications  must  a  good 
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■torji  when  pounced  upon  as  an  indiyidual  facti  require,  in  order 
to  become  nationalljr  true !  We  are  satisfied  that  nine-tenths  of 
ber  book  require  serious  qualification.  Yet  we  have  remarked 
only  two  exceptions — one  is,  that  of  a  literary  milliner  taking 
the  lead  in  society  at  New  Orleans ;  the  other,  that  of  Young 
Nick,  the  chicken-merchant,  and  perhaps  the  future  Presidenti 
—where  the  reader  is  advised  that  the  anecdote  is  not  given  as 
characteristic  in  all  respects  of  America.  In  the  division  of  what 
she  praises  and  what  she  blames,  the  sneering  is  dressed  out 
with  her  utmost  picturesque  effect ;  her  approbation  and  notice 
of  '  unfailing  kindness*  evaporate  in  vain  commonplace  expres- 
sions, which  nobody  can  remember,  and  few  will  even  observe. 
Bfrs  Trollope  is  too  acute  in  these  matters  not  to  know,  that  when 
she  has  lodged  her  sting,  a  few  honied  words  are  not  likely  to 
remove  it.  The  attempt  to  pass  off  together  the  voice  ot  Jacob 
and  the  hands  of  Esau,  and  to  combine  the  credit  of  candour 
with  the  gratification  of  malice,  is  not  a  new  one.  The  sab- 
stance  of  the  facts  has,  in  most  cases,  very  possibly  occurred ; 
although  we  have  heard  strong  evidence  against  the  probability 
of  some  of  them.  The  adroitness  with  which  they  have  been  doc- 
tored, gingered,  and  got  up,  resembles  the  skill  of  a  clever  horse- 
dealer  preparing  for  a  fair.  /  She  tells  us  little  really  new  of 
what  is  unpleasant  in  America,  little  which  other  people  do  not 
also  tell  us.  The  fault  is,  that  she  tells  us  nothing  else.  She 
omits  all  explanatory  and  qualifying  circumstances ;  surrounds 
every  thine  with  a  looming,  discolouring,  and  distorting  atmo- 
sphere, and  then  feels  entitled  to  leave  her  dupes  to  Uieir  own 
discretion.  Mrs  Candour  is  justified.  She  has  said  nothing  posi- 
tivelv  untrue.  A  comparison  with  writers  of  real  candour  will 
breaK  the  spell.  Facts  of  the  same  sort  are  to  be  found  more  or 
less  in  the  rambling  pages  of  Mr  Viene,  but  especially  in  the 
'  Letters  from  Norm  America,'  by  Afr  Hodgson.  When  useful 
information  and  just  sentiments  concerning  the  United  States 
are  an  object  of  interest,  these  Letters  will  take  the  place  of  that 
light  and  bitter  gossip,  which  can  be  only  popular  among  the  vul* 
garest  pleasure-readers.  Truth  and  falsehood  depend  on  the  im* 
pression  which  is  made,  and  knowinglymade,by  tiie  witness,  when 
he  leaves  the  box.  The  difference  between  tiie  impression  left  by 
the  same  class  of  facts,  as  related  by  these  gentlemen,  and  that 
left  under  the  grouping  which  is  riven  to  them  by  the  lady,  is  as 

Seat  a  difference  as  can  be  conceived.  In  the  former,  the  reader 
JB  a  statement  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  complete  as  well  as 
correct,  which  contains  the  whok  truth,  as  well  as  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Mrs  TroUope's  book  is  the  evidence  on  one  side  only; 
evidence  partially  selected,  and  delivered  in  an  insulting  a-himbo 
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style.  No  EnglisH  trayeller  is  disposed  to  mince  matters  when 
out  of  hnmonr,  right  or  wrong.  Tnos  Mr  Hodj^Bon  delivers  his 
mind  on  all  points.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  oe  more  plainly 
exoressed  than  his  opinion  on  the  commerdal  eode  and  commer* 
cial  morality  of  America.  But  the  tone  and  character  of  his  re- 
proofs are  in  such  simplicity  and  good  faith,  that  no  reasonable 
American  can  object  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  contained. 
It  is  accordingly  inscribed  to  Mr  Lowndes,  one  of  the  members 
for  South  Carouna.  Could  Mrs  TroUone  send  hers,  much  less 
dedicate  it,  to  Mr  Flint,  whom  she  speaKS  of  as  a  friend  ? 

As  it  appears  to  us,  a  winter  was  neyer  passed  more  unpro- 
^tably  than  in  Mrs  TroUope's  attempts  to  disinfect  her  notes  of 
their  ill-nature.  Did  she  set  to  worlc  in  sincerity  ?  Did  it  re- 
quire more  self-denial  than  she  could  command  ?  Or  what  must 
we  think  of  her,  if  she  really  thinks  she  has  succeeded  ?  Mr 
Gore  Ouseley,  late  attach^  to  his  Majesty's  lotion  at  Washing- 
ton^  has  just  published  a  yery  useful  essay  on  American  statistics* 
Here  is  something  like  authority.  He  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  in  his  counter- testimony  against  this  <yery  un- 

*  ftdUifnl  picture  of  society,  and  its  highly-coloured  caricatures*' 
Those  who  abused  the  *  German  Prince,'  and  laud  the  English 
lady,  must  reconcile  their  contradiction  by  some  other  passion 
than  a  loye  of  truth,  Mr  Ouseley  assures  us,  that '  the  late  pub- 
^  lication  of  the  Tour  of  Prince  PQckler  Muskau,  is  a  fulsome 
^  eloge  of  English  usages,  compared  with  Mrs  Trollope's  account 

*  of  American  manners.*  If  we  were  somewhat  restless  under 
the  discipline  of  the  Prince,  what  consistency  is  there  in  ezpect- 
ipg  that  our  brethren  will  receiye  this  female  rheum  with  a  pa- 
tient shru^  and  *  Fair  dame,  you  spit  on  me  last  Wednesday,  in 
humble  adknowledgment  of  the  favour  ?  In  case  Miss  Wright 
shoold  certify  the  Qualifications  of  her  friend  to  be  Mentor  to  a 
nation  on  its  morals  and  its  manners,  they^  are  still  entitled  to 
object  to  the  sbrle  of  her  proceeding.  The  giving  advice  is  often 
a  thankless  office,  and  always  a  delicate  one.  If  it  is  ever  exp 
pected  to  be  taken  on  this  side  of  the  day  of  judgment,  the  patient 
must  not  be  first  irritated  into  a  fever,  and  the  medicine  then  ad- 
ministered with  the  courtesies  of  a  horse-drench.  It  is  one  of 
the  worst  evils  of  these  uncharitable  and  offensive  writbgs,  that 
they  increase  the  indisposition  to  take  advice  afterwards  at  ally 
however  Idndly  meant  and  judiciously  proffered,  from  more 
friendly  hands. 

The  Americans  have  not  on  this  point  merely  the  same  sensesi 
affections,  and  passions  as  ourselves.  Mrs  Troflope's  representa- 
tion of  American  sensitiveness,  places  before  us  the  image  of  a 
buSiBlo  without  a  skin.    Yet  she  dips  her  pen  in  gall  and  worm- 
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wood ;  aiid  siU  down  as  *  dry^  hard,  and  calculatiug,'  as  litUe 
Nick,  her  chicken*  dealer,  to  clear  her  score.  There  are  certain 
malicious  advantages  which  three  or  four  years'  residence  in  any 
country  in  Europe  may  put  in  any  body's  power,  who  is  so  dis- 
posed to  use  them,  against  any  people.  The  way  in  which  Mrs 
Trollope  uses  them  against  America,  reminds  us  of  the  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  of  a  hackney-coachman,  in  fathoming  thecapa* 
bilities  of  a  sore,  where  he  has  established  what  he  calls  *  a  raw.' 
Wore  it  nothing  more,  not  to  care  for  the  pain  she  is  giving,  is 
no  very  feminine  nonchalance.  Mr  Vigne  mentions  a  sport  to 
which  American  boys  are  tempted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  fire- 
fly. It  consists  in  tying  fire-flies  round  a  bull-frog,  and  de- 
lighting in  its  agony.  This  is  at  least  a  safe  amusement;  to 
practise  it  on  the  buffalo  would  not  be  quite  so  prudent.  In 
this  light,  there  are  solemn  considerations  which  the  most  fri- 
volous traveller  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  Mrs  Trollope  has  cho- 
sen for  her  particular  subject  one  of  the  tender  pomts,  where 
national  feeling  is  most  alive.  She  is  aware,  that,  as  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, an  adventitious  consequence  is  given  to  her  obser- 
vations. Where  inflammable  matter  is  known  to  be  lying" 
about  in  all  directions,  no  human  being,  however  flippant, 
can  suppose  that  they  have  nothing  to  consult  but  their  spleen 
or  their  amusement.  The  vanity  of  throwing  about  sparks  m  the 
shape  of  clever  sarcasms,  is  wretched  work  in  such  a  situation. 
The  disproportion  between  the  cause  and  the  possible  effects  is 
not  the  less  shocking  because  it  is  also  ludicrous.  There  have 
been  faults  and  firebrands  enough  on  both  sides.  Both  have 
paid  severely  for  the  folly.  Yet  occasions  probably  may  again 
arise,  when  peace  between  the  two  countries  will  turn  on  the 
fact,  whether  a  previous  union  of  the  good  and  the  virtuous 
on  either  side  the  Atlantic  shall  have  discountenanced  venom- 
ous slanders,  and  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  good- will. 
Both  parties  arc  called  on  to  say  to  their  respective  bigots,  as  the 
bystander  said  to  the  gentleman  who  was  putting  himself  and 
his  horse  equally  out  of  temper,  *  Show  yourself  the  more  rea- 
*  son  able  animal  of  the  two.' 

The  American  press  is  painfully  scurrilous.  Jefferson  said, 
in  his  day,  that  its  scurrility  drove  away  the  best  men  from  the 
government,  and  would  certainly  have  driven  away  Washing"- 
ton.  This  is  unfortunate,  in  a  place  where  newspapers,  in  some 
countries  a  crime,  in  others  a  lounge,  have  been  made  a  duty. 
M.  Achille  Murat  gives  up  their  virulence.  They  are  not  only 
Kecond-rate — with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  journals  of  abi- 
lity, they  are  second-hand.  During  the  Adams  and  Jackson 
controversy,  <  les  journaux  des  deux  partis  avaient  pres  une 
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'  teinie  si  virulente,  et  pnbliaient  tant  de  calomuies,  qa'il  etait 
'  vraiment  d^g^fttant  d'y  toucher/     ThiR  fact,  however  other- 
wiae' discreditable,  is,  in  the  point  of  view  for  which  wo  now 
refer  to  it,  satisfactory*    It  relieves  the  American  press  from 
great  part  of  the  objection  of  nationality,  in  the  balance  of  the 
respective  charges  of  vituperative  ill  usage  which  the  two  nations 
prefer  against  each  other.     Tbey  only  treat  us,  in  their  occa- 
sional abusiveness,  to  the  same  language  that  they  treat  them- 
selves.    Our  own  case  is  more  in  our  own  hands*     Lord  Chat- 
ham's appeal,  parct  prior,  applies  anew.    Looking  at  our  own 
writers,   the  ignorance  and  prejudice  usual  on  all  American 
questions  have  been  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try and  of  truth.  This  is  one  of  the  occasions  where  reciprocity  is 
not  indispensable  to  the  benefit  of  relaxing  from  our  former  sys- 
tem.    Wo  believe  the  intelligent  author  of  the  *  United  States 
*  of  America  as  they  are,'  in  1828,  when  he  says,  that  there  is 
but  one  voice  about  it  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans.    He  can  be 
accused  of  no  American  prepossessions.     The  American  charac** 
ter  is,  according  to  him,  more  respectable  than  amiable.  He  over-* 
rates  the  mischief  of  money-makiog  exceedingly  when  he  com- 
plins, that  <  a  cold  philosophical  youth'  is  found  unnaturally 
united  with  '  the  worst  vice  of  age,  avarice ;'  especially  as  he 
is  obliged  to  add,  that  they  give  liberally  what  they  so  hard«« 
Iv  earn.     On  this  point,  his  opinion  is  therefore  the  more  deci'* 
sive.     *  He  must  personally  have  witnessed,  through  a  series  of 
'  years,  the  exasperation,  the  rankling  animosity,  which  these 
^attacks,   repeated  in   numberless   newspapers,   have   spread 

*  through  millions  of  freemen,  to  be  a  fair  judge  of  their  opera- 
^  tion  on  American  character.  They  see  themselves  slighted  by 
'  the  only  nation  for  whom  they  have  a  real  esteem.     Though 

*  the  resources  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  placed  in  com- 
'parison  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  yet  to  exasperate  the 

*  spirit  of  this  infant  giant,  and   to  direct  its  accumulating 

*  energies  against  herself,  and  to  do  this  merely  for  the  occa* 
^  sion  of  indulging  in  a  sneer,  is  neither  generous,  nor.  politic^ 

*  nor  just* 

We  are  satisfied  that  a  *  better  tone  of  feeling'  towards 
America  has  grown  up,  and  is  yearly  strenffthening  among  us. 
Boglish  Tories  need  not  apprehend  that  the  improvement  in  our 
affection  and  intelligence  has  any  thing  to  do  with  forms  of 
government.  Mr  Hodgson  returned  with  a  decided  preference 
for  the  manners  and  instituUons  of  his  own  country-^*  a  pre<» 

*  ference  only  confirmed  by  opportunities  of  comparison.'  Mr 
Vigne  the  same.  Far  from  adopting  the  impracticable  and  boyish 
recommendation  of  Captain  Hall,  to  put  two  great  nations  into 
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a  ehtJerie  qiuurutiae  with  each  otber,  Mr  Vigne  adviaes  every 
body  to  fio  to  America,  especially  at  this  period.    '  If  yoa  are  an 

*  Ultra-Torjry  yon  will  perhapR  receire  a  leeson  that  may  reduce 

*  TOO  to  reason ;  if  you  are  a  Radical,  and  in  yoar  senses,  as  am 
«  Englishman  and  a  gentleman,  you  are  oertmn  of  changing  your 

*  opinions  before  yon  return,  and  you  may  prepare  youradf 

*  accordingly/  The  Americans  may  rest  assured  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  conyiction  incompatible  with  deep  feelings  of 
interest  and  respect  towards  them  and  their  institutions.  Thctm 
who  admire  England  for  that  which  is  distinctively  English  fai 
it,  and  which  has  made  it  what  it  is,  can  never  *  foster  sentiments 

*  of  animosity  between  two  countries,  which  are  urged  by  the 

*  most  powerful  considerations  of  natural  connexion  and  politi- 
<  cal  aovantage,  to  cherish  the  most  intimate  relations  wUcb 

*  can  subsist  between  independent  states.  They  will  have  nmeb 
^  to  answer  for  who  commit  a  crime  of  so  deep  a  dye;  who  in- 

*  dulge  their  malignity,  under  whatever  pretext  and  with  what- 
'  ever  views,  at  such  a  dreadful  expense  of  possible  conseouences.* 
We  all  know  the  political  effects  of  our  journalist  bitterness 
against  the  French  republic,  and  afterwards  against  Bonaparte. 
Mr  Hodgson  adds,  that  he  heard  an  intelligent  American  observe^ 
^  Had  Mr  Wilberibrce,  or  any  other  citizen  of  the  world,  who 

*  would  have  given  a  fair  account  of  us,  visited  this  country  be- 

*  fore  the  late  war,  that  war  would  infallibly  have  been  prevent* 

*  ed.'  Let  the  lively  imagination  of  our  satirist  pause  over  this 
consideration ;  and  conjure  up  the  calamities,  public  and  mivate, 
contained  in  war — in  the  three  letters  of  that  little  word.  The 
reines/aineantei  of  London  saloons  will  take  their  laugh,  and  leave 
her  the  responsibility.  The  renown  of  having  written  a  smart 
book  against  our  republican  descendants,  without  one  single  syU 
lable  in  it  of  really  useful  information,  is  poor  compensation  for 
a  preference  of  the  drudgery  and  beldame  task  of  Svcorax — 
brushing  <  wicked  dew  with  ravens'  feather  from  unwholesome 

*  fen' — over  the  conciliatory  offices  of  a  sister  of  charity  and 
peace.  It  is  a  sin  to  tarr  nations  on  in  such  a  controversy.  It 
would  be  just  as  feminine,  and  much  more  Christian,  to  take  the 
chdr  at  a  cock-fight. 

We  believe  that  the  principal  causes  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  countries  have  passed  away,  and  by  proper 
care,  we  trust,  that  they  are  not  very  likely  to  recur.  United 
by  lineage,  language,  literature,  still  more  by  a  common  inte* 
rest  in  liberty,  and  by  an  intermingling  and  dependent  com- 
merce, good  humour  is  gradually  restoring.  Mr  X^gne  declares 
that  •  a  deep  feeling  of  regard  and  sympathy  for  the  mother 
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<  oountryi  as  tbey  term  it,  ir still  gweral,  and  I  tfiink  iocrea« 
*  sing/ '  What  are  they  viade  of  who  seek  to  etopi  as  far  as  ia« 
dividmils  i^n  stop,  thip  return  of  kindness  ? 

Mrs  TroUope's  yolnmes  contain  as  mnch  provocation,  whether 
by  commission  or  omission,  *as  the  mere  channel  of  private  litera- 
ture can  pQseibly  convey.  They  will  j  astify»  to  the  extent  that  any 
thing  can  justify,  the  national  recrrmiuation  of  a^  licentioue  press. 
The  floorish  of  trumpets  and  colours  flying,  with  which,  in  some 
quarters,  it  has  been  affected  to  attribute  to  them  a  political 
importance,  acts  of  course  as  an  aggravation.    What  should  we 
have  thought  and  said  of  an  American  lady  who  had  devoted  a 
residence  of  four  years  in  England  to  the  picking  up  such  stories  ? 
and,  still  more,  what  should  we  have  said  of  the  press  which 
praised  her?    The  object  ought  to  be  great  indeed  which  ia 
expected  to  make  up  for  pams  and  risks  of  this  description. 
Accordingly,  an  important  object  has  been  assigned ;— ^scarcely 
that  of  the  instruction  or  conciliation  of  the  Americans ;  since  if 
the  criticised  in  the  present  instance  are  none  the  better  for  the 
eritieism,  there  can  oe  no  question  whose  will  be  the  fault.     Is  it 
meant  to  teach  the  English  ?  to  teach  them  what  ?  that  new 
•tatea  cannot  have  all  the  advantages  of  old  ones  ?    A  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  was  not  wanted  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  tell  us  that.    The 
grand  discovery  with  which  she  has  hastened  back  is,  that  repub- 
Ucs  are  essentially  vulgar.    This  is  the  amount  of  her  Eureka. 
The  object  of  her  alarm-bell  is  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  by  the  dia* 
tinetness  and  prominence,  *  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,* 
with  which  she  brings  out  this  caruinal  sin  of  democrati<»d  in- 
stitutions.   It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  when  this  plausible  motive 
first  occurred  to  our  good  lady,  nor  the  extent  and  consistency 
of  her  faith  in  the  political  construction  which  the  philosophical 
school  of  Almack  Toryism  are  understood  to  put  on  the  high 
matters  treated  of  jn  her  book.   She  was  once  quite  aware  of  her 
incompetency  to  draw  these  inferences  herself.   '  I  am  in  no  way 
competent  to  judffe  of  the  political  institutions  of  America;  and 
if  I  should  occasionally  make  an  observation  on  their  effects, 
as  they  meet  my  superficial  glance,  they  will  be  made  in  the 
spirit  and  with  the  feeling  of  a  woman,  who  is  apt  to  tell  what 
her  first  impressions  may  be,  but  nnapt  to  reason  back  from 
effects  to  their  causes.    Such  observations,  if  they  be  anwor* 
thy  of  much  attention,  are  also  obnoxions  to  little  reproof;  but 
there  are  points  of  national  peculiarity  of  which  women  may 
judge  as  amy  as  men, — all  that  constitutes  the  external  of  socio* 
ty  may  be  fairly  trusted  to  us.'    In  the  same  way,  she  eon- 
eludes*— <  Both  as  a  woman,  and  as  a  stranger,  it  might  be  on- 
<  seemly  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  liks  their  govemmmt :  and. 
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<  therefore,  I  will  noteay  so.     Whether  the  goyernment  has 

*  made  the  people  what  they  are,  or  whether  the  people  have 
'  made  the  government  what  it  is,  to  suit  themselves,  I  know 

*  not.'  If  these  self-denyinr  renunciations  of  an  opinion,  or  of 
the  means  of  forming  one,  had  been  adhered  to,  Mrs  Trollope 
would  have  had  the  merit  of  having  written  a  mischievous  book, 
apparently  for  mischief's  sake.  The  loungers  and  yawners 
might  have  been  amused ;  the  body  of  the  people  would  have 
been  simply  disgusted  with  the  triflingneiss  and  Abigail  kind  of 
wit  in  her  string  of  stories,  unless  she  had  affected  a  moral  as 
well  as  point.  Providentially,  after  she  had  been  two  years  in 
America  she  fell  in  with  the  Travels  of  Captain  Hall.  She 
there  found  the  fruits  of  that  ^  analytical  attention  which  an 

<  experienced  and  philosophical  traveller  alone  can  give.*  The 
result  has  been  an  entire  chapter  on  these  cruelly  abused  and 
neglected  Travels,  and  a  solemn  warning  to  mistaken  philanthro- 
pists, sectarians,  and  honest  men,  concerning  the  ruin  to  moral- 
ity and  religion  in  which  a  greater  degree  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  must  infallibly  terminate.  A  few  years'  residence  in  the 
United  States  would  set  them  right.  A  cloud  of  uncertainty 
appears,  however,  still  to  have  floated  round  her  as  long  as  she 
was  on  the  spot.  It  rapidly  condensed  into  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  a  dogmatic  creed  when  she  came  within  sight  of  Captain 
Hall  himself  and  the  London  booksellers.  Returned  to  Harrow, 
her  preface  of  March  18S2  is  an  express  advertisement  against 
the  Reform  Bill.  Four-and-thirty  chapters  of  American  scandal 
are  dished  up  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  contrasting  the 
graceful  virtues  of  a  boroughmonger  with  the  profligate  vulgari- 
ty of  a  ten  pound  franchise.  We  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  sur- 
mise that  the  chief  object  our  traveller  had  in  view  was  the  gra- 
tification of  personal  considerations.  By  no  means.  If  she  un- 
covers the  nakedness  of  our  Transatlantic  children,  it  is  out  of 
pure  alarm  for  the  English  Constitution.  The  evidence  by  which 
she  undertakes  to  confute  and  humble  impenitent  Reformers,' 
is  contained  (where  we  certainly  should  not  have  thought  oJP 
looking  for  it)  in  the  daily  aspect  of  ordinary  life  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America.  The  misery  of  squatters,  and  the  ser- 
vant-talk of  Cincinnati,  are  the  appropriate  materials  for  esta-* 
blishing  the  advantages  of  a  government  by  the  few  over  a  go«> 
vemment  by  the  many.  The  history  of  quackery  has  nothing 
more  preposterous  than  the  scheme  of  passing  off  a  saucy  dis- 
contented journal  as  <  interesting  details,'  esdiibiting  the  *  in-* 

<  fluence  which  the  political  system  of  the  country  has  produced 

*  on  the  principles,  tastes,  and  manners  of  its  domestic  life/ 

We  cannot  keep  up  with  the  seven-league  boots  which  the 
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we  had  been  Whigs  fcnr  some  better  reason  than  that  CapUdii 
Hall  found  the  towns  on  the  sea*  coast  of  Sooth  America  agrcs- 
able,  we  too  perhaps  might  have  tamed  Tories,  when  the  Um- 
ted  States  displeased  him.  Theories  of  society  are  rathtf  too 
important  to  hold  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  variaUe  isi- 
pressions  of  an  accidental  tour.  The  thoughts  of  sarage  life 
were  not  rendered  more  acceptable  to  us  by  the  pastoral  of  Lh> 
Choo ;  nor  shall  we  feel  under  the  least  obligation  to  take  op 
radicalism,  in  case  a  residence,  during  1833,  at  St  Petersbargb, 
should  make  Radicals  of  our  tlltras  of  to-day*  It  is  not  everj 
body  whose  opinion  of  individual  character  is  worth  having. 
Fewer  still  can  unravel  and  penetrate  into  the  character  of  a 
nation.  In  either  case,  but  especially  in  the  last,  an  analjcis 
and  classification  of  the  co-operating  causes  by  which  it  may 
have  been  formed,  is  a  much  more  dSicnlt  affiiir.  I'he  gho»t  of 
Mr  Cheuevix  must  have  patience  with  us.  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  book  on  the  causes  of  national  character  much  more 
satisfactory  than  a  lecture  on  craniology.  In  this  chase,  it  wai 
not  likely  that  Mrs  Trollope  should  kill  her  bird.  There  is  want- 
ed a  caution  in  observing  the  facts,  a  patience  in  collectiDg  them, 
a  closeness  in  the  induction,  and  a  comprehension  in  the  gene- 
ralization, which  the  ordinary  female  mind  is  an  instrument  far 
too  rapid  and  too  suscepdble  adequately  to  perform. 

Among  concurrent  facts,  or  even  among  facts  consequent  and 
precedent,  there  are  frequently  no  means  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  relation  of  canse  and  effect  exists  between  them.  It  ^ 
evident,  however,  that  no  stated  effect  can  precede  the  caoM 
assigned  to  it.  Whatever,  therefore,  in  the  ^  principles,  tastes^ 
*  and  manners^  of  the  Americans  appears  to  have  Receded,  the 
actual  political  system  of  the  country  cannot  have  been  produced 
by  it.  Whether  they  have  been  aggravated  or  not,  is  another 
question,  to  be  determined  by  some  method  of  appropriate  proof* 
The  mere  co-existence  of  such  facts  as  previously  existed,  can- 
not be  sufficient.  Their  continuance  only  shows  that  the  sy^ 
tem  has  not  been  by  itself  able  hitherto  to  overrule  the  caoaei 
by  which  they  were  produced.  The  present  Americans  repre- 
sent a  handful  of  monarchical  colonists,  who  have  rushed  on  the 
experiment  of  overrunning,  peopling,  and  settling,  a  desert  conti- 
nent in  200  years.  They  also  represent  a  busy,  scattered,  an' 
miscellaneous  people,  who  have  been  for  the  last  SO  years  repnb- 
licans.  The  whole  picture  in  such  a  case  would  tell  us  but  little 
of  the  positive  effect  of  a  republic  on  the  home- view  of  society* 
The  caricature  of  a  corner  of  it  tells  us  nothing.  Mrs  Trollopet 
in  the  first  page  of  her  preface,  asserts  that  the  institutions  have 
produced  the  principles.     On  the  contrary,  at  the  close  of  her 
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i8t  chapter,  in  a  lively  speech  attributed  to  the  Colonial  Elders, 
^eassames  the  Anglo-Americans,  before  the  creation  of  the  causa 
msans  of  their  institutions,  and  whilst  they  were  yet  as  much 
ritish  colonists  as  her  favourite  Canadian  gentles,  to  have  been 
en  what  they  are  represented  to  be  now.  That  this  is  the  truth, 
e  hare  no  manner  of  doubt — as  far  as  truth  is  concerned  in 
ese  representations.  The  argument  of  her  book  is  made  by 
e  admission — ^rhctorie,  not  logic ;  the  open  hand  which  merely 
res  her  adversary  a  slap,  not  the  fist  which  knocks  him 
wn. 

We  observed,  in  a  former  Number,  on  the  folly  of  attempting 
make  a  mystery  and  a  miracle  out  of  a  very  plain  case.  The 
w  Eoglanders  nave  been  the  officina  gentis  to  the  American 
^e.  They  were  Englishmen  from  the  first,  but  not  the  or- 
ary  Englishmen  of  that  period,  and  certainly  not  the  Eng- 
men  of  to-day.  History  and  satire  have  taken  care  to  tell 
'he  character  which  they  took  out  with  them.  It  had  been 
swdly  sifted  and  severely  tried.  Martyrs  of  persecution, 
f  preferred  the  wilderness.  They  went  out  Puritans.  Their 
Dgs  and  their  necessities  were  not  likely  afterwards  to  make 
Q  Cavaliers.  Their  manly  progress,  step  by  step,  during  the 
r  and  tear  and  struggle  of  two  centuries,  is  now  before  us. 
see  no  change  there  in  the  substance  of  their  character ; 
than  we  should  have  looked  for  in  the  fashion  of  it.  The 
ular  modifications  its  surface  has  undergone,  belong  to  the 
ion  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to  the  singular  obstacles 
3gh  which  it  has  had  to  force  its  way.  The  Puritan  fea- 
(  remain  strongly  marked.  There  are  the  same  defects,  on 
h  ridicule  and  reproach  were  in  vain  wasted,  whilst  they 
yet  buffeted  about  in  their  English  home :  there  are  also 
ame  admirable  qualities  for  which  their  enemies  hated  them 
nore*  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  and  the  jealousy  these  great 
lies  inspire  in  little  minds,  both  our  ancestors  and  our- 
i  should  have  heard  comparatively  nothing  of  the  vices  and 
bibles  with  which  qualities  of  that  order  have  a  tendency 
more  or  less  allied.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
'oat  and  the  crumb,  would  otherwise  have  gone  together, 
hiDg^  of  course.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  the  Stuarts 
leir  contemporary  opponents  could  rise  from  their  graves, 
would  be  their  respective  feelings.  Indeed,  what  is  it 
lis  w^hich  we  actually  see  at  present  ?  The  representatives 
arles  II ,  of  his  wits  and  his  maids  of  honour,  are  1am- 
ig  the  descendants,  as  their  great  originals  lampooned  the 
there  in  times  of  old.  The  Pyms  and  the  Hampdens  for- 
saw  BGiuch,  undoubtedly,  which  annoyed  them  in  their 
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followers.  In  the  actual  state  of  American  society,  there  is  a 
good  deal  which  the  Pyms  and  Uampdens  of  to-day  must  think 
capable  of  improvement,  and  which  in  good  time  they  most  hope 
will  be  improved.  But  there  is  nothing  which  they  can  stop  to 
notice,  till  they  have  first  poured  out  their  hearts  in  triumph 
and  thanksgiving  over  the  marvellous  destiny  which  their  out- 
cast children — the  family  of  the  *  pilgrims  of  New  England,' 
have  achieved. 

The  greater  and  most  important  part  of  the  emigrants  were 
originally  taken  from  that  most  valuable,  but  not  most  elegant 
portion  of  the  English  community,  called  the  middle  class.  Ow- 
ing to  circumstances,  the  Americans  have,  in  fact,  hardly  since 
had  the  means  of  choosing  between  the  useful  and  the  ornamental. 
However,  as  far  as  the  honour  of  being  maximus  in  mMmis^  and 
minmus  in  maximis^  appear  to  go  together,  thev  need  not  be  asha- 
med that  the  reverse  of  that  alternative  has  fallen  to  their  share. 
Burke  knew  something  of  history  and  of  human  nature ;  and  has 
done  them  justice.  Writers  who  repeat  in  the  nineteenth  century 
mutatis  mutandis  the  prej  udices  of  Clarendon,  and  the  epigrams  of 
Butler,  want  some  circumstances  of  mitigation  to  plead  in  their 
excuse.  Mrs  Grant  belonged  to  a  family  of  ruined  American 
cavaliers.  Nobody,  therefore,  will  refuse  her  the  benefit  of  such 
a  plea.  Her  bitter  sketch  of  the  Colonial  New  Eoglanders,  in  the 
Letters  of  an  *  American  Lady,'  shows  that  what,  when  ex- 
aggerated, become  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  American  charac- 
ter at  present,  are  not  the  growth  of  American  independence. 
This  is  not  because  a  general  monarchical  uifluenee,  derived 
from  the  mother  country,  did  not  exist  even  previous  to  that 
period.  Noah  Webster,  writing  to  his  countrymen  in  1790, 
observes,  *  Whilst  these  States  were  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
'  pire,  our  interest,  our  feelings,  were  those  of  Englishmen : 
'  our  dependence  led  us  to  respect  and  imitate  their  manners, 
<  and  to  look  up  to  them  for  our  opinions.'  Nevertheless, 
meanwhile,  and  in  spite  of  this,  the  New  Englander  already 
existed.  He  made  the  revolution,  and  was  not  made  by  it 
Mrs  Trollope  could  not  paint  more  harshly  than  Mrs  Grant, 
the  emigrating  tribes  who  located  themselves  on  the  settlement 
of  her  family  by  the  road-side.  They  were  a  *  vulgar,  insolent, 
'  and  truly  disagreeable  people — conceited,  litigious,  selfish  be- 

*  yond  measure,  hating  subordination,  and  despisers  of  all  tend- 

*  ency  to  elegance,  lest  they  should  lead  to  aristocracy.'  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  there  was  not  much  left  for  republican- 
ism to  do  in  this  direction.  It  will  appear,  we  think,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  that  a  good  deal  has  been  «incc  undone.  We 
shall  not  be  provoked  to  retaliate,  and  claim  for  popular  institu- 
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Gal  element  in  the  air  of  Canada  which  enables  Englishmen  to 
breathe  more  freelv  on  crossing  the  boundary  at  Niamra,  and 
to  remark  as  striking  a  difference  as  on  crossing  the  Rhine  or 
Pyrenees.  Mrs  Grant  exidains  her  limited  meaning  b;f  prai- 
sing the  system  of  eonfeaerate  emigration!  and  of  stationary 
settlements,  to  which  British  colonization  had  been  compara- 
tiyely  confined.  The  smallness  of  the  scale  allowed  of  it,  and 
the  natnre  of  the  emigration  encouraged  it.  The  present  is  not 
the  place  for  enqoiring,  whether  the  arrangements  and  the  cere- 
monies which  accompanied  the  departure  of  a  Roman  colony,  had 
not  other  advantages  beyond  their  scenic  effect.  As  to  systemt 
however,  nothing  can  proceed  more  systematically  than  the  sale 
and  location  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  United  States  at  present 
The  best  proof  of  the  comparative  attractions  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  must  be  the  deliberate  choice  of  free  agents  after 
sufficient  experience.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  thirty 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  on  the  American  side  of  the  Nia* 
gara  river,  whilst  there  are  six  only  on  the  British ;  and  this  in 
the  teeth  of  *  the  malice,  hatred,  and  all  uncbaritableness,'  with 
which  Mrs  Trollope  assures  us  that  the  English  emigrants  in 
America  are  hunted  down. 

A  man  must  be  system-mad  to  deny  that  (other  cireum- 
stances  remaining  the  same)  the  nature  of  a  government  will 
determine,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  c^klition  of  those 
who  are  living  under  it  This  course,  however,  would  not  be 
more  absurd  than  the  political  mania  which  insists  on  overlook- 
ing every  other  cause.  On  a  former  occasion,  we  objected  to 
the  contrary  uses  to  which  the  opposite  parties,  as  represeated 
by  Captain  Hall  and  Mr  Cooper  the  Novelist,  turn  and  twist 
this  unwarrantable  assumption.  It  is  in  vain  that  both  can  see 
the  absurdity  of  the  argument  in  the  mouth  of  their  opponent 
When  the  school  of  Mr  Cooper  glorifies  republican  forms  of  go- 
vernment with  consequences  which  certainly  belcmg  principuly 
to  natural  causes,  Mrs  Trollope  is  aware  of  the  sophism.  She 
finds  no  difficulty  in  telling  these  exclusives,  that  the  sudden 
conversion  of  a  bear  brake  into  a  prosperous  city  is  not  necessarily 
the  result  of  free  institutions.  Nothing  can  be  more  rational  than 
the  observations  of  Mr  Vigne  on  this  point ;  both  parties  ought 
to  benefit  by  them.  *  The  natural  causes  of  prosperity  which 
'  the  Americans  so  pre-eminently  enjoy,  must  not  be  mtstakoi, 

<  as  tlicy  most  fondly  and  frequently  are,  for  the  positive  effects^ 

<  and  little  more  than  positive  effects,  of  a  good  government, 

<  however  good  and  well  adapted  that  government  may  be.  The 
^  American  constitution  has  never  been  tried.  That  it  was 
*  nearly  a  bankrupt  at  the  cUse  of  the  last  war,  was  a  trial  of 
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Bumined  op  their  deficiencies  as  contistiDg  in  a  <  want  of  loyalty/ ^ 
During  the  American  war,  a  French  and  English  corporal, 
drinking  together  with  a  Yankee,  are  reported  to  have  setUed 
the  question  with  equal  facility,  at  the  Kepublican's  expense. 

<  I  am  fighting  for  King  Louis,  and  you  are  fighting  for  King 

*  George ;  but  this  fellow  does  not  know  whom  he  is  fighting 

<  for/     This  is  a  difficulty  which  Captain  Hall  is  right  in  think* 
ing  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  removing.     Concerning  Mrs 
TroUope's  objection,  and  also  concerning  her  specific,  we  are 
not  so  clear.   The  chief  fault  she  finds  with  America  is  <a  want 
^  of  refinement'    As  soon  as  a  rivalry  in  the  comparative  work- 
manship of  diplomatic  snuff-boxes  is  fairly  established,  she  pro- 
mises the  benefit  of  her  future  protection  to  the  United  State?. 
On  an  occasion  when  the  vanity,  by  which  in  important  matters 
she  was  so  pestered,  took  this  form,  she  was  prompted  to  ex- 
claim, that  in  case  America  would  give  a  fair  portion  of  her 
attention  to  the  arts  and  graces  that  embellish  life,  she  would 
do  them  the  honojir  of  another  visit,  and  write  another  book,  as 
unlike  the  present  as  possible.     Can  they  resist  this  bribe  ?     If 
so,  she  may  well  despair  of  them.     We  love  the  arts  and  embel- 
lishments of  life  as  much  as  Mrs  Trollope  can  do,  and  would  say 
a  few  words  concerning  them,  if  we  had  time.    Meanwhile, 
there  are  some  hopes  that  our  fair  traveller  and  her  fairer  readers 
may  be  the  victims  of  causeless  alarm. 

A  little  consideration  will  reduce  within  their  proper  limits 
the  range  of  such  moral  consequences  as  can  be  inferred  by  any 
reasonable  possibility  from  facts  of  this  description,  Mrs  Trol- 
lope addresses  the  Americans  much  as  Touchstone  addresses 
Corin  : — *  Wast  ever  at  court,  shepherd  ? — No,  truly. — ^Tben 

<  thou  art  damned. — Nay,  I  hope. — Truly  thou  art  damned  like 

*  an  ill-roasted  e^,  all  on  one  side. — For  not  being  at  court? 

*  Your  reason. — Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never 

*  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners,  then 

*  thy  manners  must  bo  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin 
^  is  damnation  :  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd.'  Corin's 
answer  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of  the  proper  American 
reply.  *  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good  manners  at 

<  Uie  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviourof  the 

<  country  is  most  mockable  at  court.'  The  grain  of  truth,  which 
is  contained  in  Touchstone's  gibe,  lies  within  narrow,  and  not 
very  enviable  limits.  There  is  rather  more  ground  in  the  case 
o{  courtly  and  homely  than  the  etymology  of  Uie  words,  for  the 
opinion,  that  courts  are  more  favourable  to  the  Grandison  school 
of  manners  than  a  countrified  domestic  life.  Lord  Chesterfield 
assumes  that  courts  are  unquestionably  the  seats  of  good  breed- 
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experimenlf  tbey  most  have  gone  to  min  in  the  bnngliiig  and 
oonfiuion  with  which  the  eiperiment  was  made.  The  mccfaaoini 
by  which  the  legiahitive,  executive^  and  judicial  powers  osay 
be  adjusted  and  kept  apart,  was  perfectly  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients* Jefferson,  after  reading  Cicero's  Letters,  obsenres,  that 
the  classical  world  had  no  notion  of  govemmMit,  and  that,  out 
of  2500  years,  there  was  not  a  nngle  day  of  liberty  and  order. 
In  a  comparison  between  the  pelitioal  objects  which  the  ancient 
and  modern  republics  had  in  Tiew,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  principle  of  representation  has  aided  the  modems 
with  an  instrument  as  powerful  for  bettering  the  science  of  go- 
▼emment,  as  is  either  algebra  or  the  telescope  in  analytics  and 
astronomy.  Mrs  Trollope  will  say  her  test  is  not  so  moch 
liberty  and  order,  as  the  arts.  Surely  she  can  hardly  think  bat 
that  to  the  degree  that  we  have  remored  license  and  disorder 
from  popular  institutions,  we  have  rendered  them  more  fiirour- 
able  to  hsr  favourite  arts.  However,  to  her  examples.  The 
parallel  out  of  which  she  has  endeavoured  to  manufacture  an 
insulty  must  have  forced  on  her  attention  the  incomi^ency  of 
her  argument.  For  the  purpose  of  a  sneer,  her  frontispiece  is 
dedicated  to  the  difference  between  the  aeoompKdinients  of  an 
Athenian  and  of  an  American  republican.  On  taming  ov«r  tke 
page,  her  preface  derives  ^the  taste  and  manners '  of  thcAmeri- 
can  [leople  from  tiieir  political  system.  Now,  according  to  her 
frontispiece,  so  far  is  ail  democracy  from  beiBg  fatal  to  the  arlsy 
that  the  species  of  democracy  prevalent  at  Athens  mast  be  con- 
sidered to  be  exceedingly  favourable  to  them.  Does  she  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  it  to  the  Americane  as  the  means  by  which 
they  may  make  sure  of  Phidiasses  and  Sophoclesee  in  abun- 
dance ?  This  is  really  too  absurd.  The  Romans  ako  were  re- 
publicans in  their  way.  Mrs  Trollope  is  perhaps  aware  that 
they  never  got  beyond  the  elements  of  the  arts.  The  Virginians 
are  soaMtimes  said  to  compliment  themselves  by  a  resemUance 
to  the  Romans,  founded  on  their  piueions  and  their  slaves. 
Suppose  they  were  to  add  the  farther  resemblance  of  leaving 
to  others  the  melting  bronze  and  the  breathing  marble,  awl 
were  to  seek,  under  the  tu  rtgere  imperio  populos  of  the  Romans, 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world, — is  it  iBMighied  tlmt  the  spe- 
cialties by  which  forms  of  democracy  may  be  distiDguisbed,  is 
the  key  which  will  decipher  for  us  the  secret  of  these  anoma- 
lies? 

The  heretical  odour  of  republicanism  is  smelt  in  tipping  and 
in  mint-jnlip.  The  Romans  placed  drunkenness  amongst  the 
most  odious  vices.  The  Oi^ks  betook  themselves  to  male 
drinkmg-boats  as  a  pleasure.     But  the  great  kings  made  it  their 
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never  set  foot  in  New  England ;  nor  saw  even  the  walls  of  the 
English  Boston,  or  the  polite  Charleston.  Mr  Ousely  evidently 
never  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  at  Washington. 
She  seems  to  have  thought  the  worst  steam^boat,  the  worst 
theatre,  the  worst  labourers,  the  worst  farm-houses,  the  worst 
religionists,  the  worst  society,  were  the  best  means  of  getting 
at  the  truest  opinion  of  the  character  of  a  nation.  A  friend 
who  was  in  the  United  States,  over  all  her  beat,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  in  1829  and  1830,  has  given  us  his  notes  upon  her 
book,  and  cannot  imagine  where  she  got  to  see  all  that  she  has 
seen,  and  how  she  came  not  to  see  a  great  deal  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  her  statements. 

The  very  talents  which  Mrs  Troilope  possesses  are  in  her  way. 
They  throw  temptations  before  her,  which  she  has  not  the  virtue 
to  resist.  We  should  as  soon  thii|k  of  looking  at  the  heavens 
through  a  kaleidoscope,  as  at  a  people  with  her  eyes.  Persons 
who  have  dealt  much  with  barometers  and  retorts,  know  how 
rare  it  is  to  meet  with  an  accurate  observer.  Drawers  of  clear 
and  lively  pictures,  without  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  are  still 
more  numerous.  We  knew  a  celebrated  traveller  of  this  sort, 
whose  imagination  could  colour  lectures  on  mineralogy,  and 
who  boasted,  as  a  preacher,  that  h0  could  draw  tears  by  the 
effect  which  he  could  give  to  a  single  word — the  word  was 
Mesopotamia.  When  man  is  the  subject,  a  variety  of  additional 
disturbing  forces  interpose.  Mrs  Troilope  adopts  Captain  Hall's 
mystification  about  a  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Americans. 
It  is  evident  that  no  parish  emigrant  understood  less  about  them 
than  our  author  before  she  sailed.  She  misunderstood  them 
during  her  stay,  and  has  brought  back  as  much  error  as  she 
took  out;  only  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  more  injurious. 
She  could  never  make  out  what  they  meant  by  their  *  glorious 
*  institutions ;'  and  she  has  no  other  notion  even  now  of  what 
they  mean  by  *  equality,'  than  that  it  is  some  impossible  lie. 
For  all  men  are  not  equally  tall,  equally  clever,  equally  rich, 
and  so  forth.  We  do  not  much  fancy  the  word  in  politics,  be- 
cause ignorant  people  may  be  misled  by  it.  But  surely  some  of 
her  French  friends  can  make  the  distinctions  clear  to  her.  It  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  precipitate  imaginations  too  often  to 
plunge  into  these  re-actions,  upon  the  disappointment  of  some 
extravagant  day-dream. 

Wo  hope  that  we  are  doiog  Mrs  Troilope  no  more  than  justice. 
We  desire  to  account  for  the  falseness  of  the  view  which  she  calls 
:i  view  of  America,  by  attributing  her  error  to  incapacity  and  mis- 
conception— an  incapacity  for  taking  any  thing  like  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  so  important  a  subject ;  and  a  misconception,  by 
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elastic  and  hourly  expanding  west.  The  shades  of  profamoiial 
distinction  delineated  in  *  the  Americans  as  they  are,'  are  more 
minute  than  can  be  expected  from  a  visitor.  But  it  is  too  much 
to  bundle  up  together  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  the 
north,  the  planter  of  the  south,  and  the  settler  of  the  west, — a 
population  which,  however  homogeneous  in  some  respects,  it 
subjected  to  directly  opposite  influences,  and  can  be  connected 
only  by  the  slight  thread  of  the  federal  constitution.  This  eomei 
of  having  a  system,  and  of  being  epigp-ammaUc*  What  naost  one 
think  of  systems  and  epigrams,  bought  at  such  a  price !  The 
degree  to  which  a  mind,  otherwise  quick  enough,  can  be  nar- 
rowed and  obscured  by  prejudice,  is  remarkably  displayed  in 
the  turn  which  her  feelings  take  over  the  grave  of  a  poor  Irish 
labourer,  who  died  of  a  fever  at  the  Chesapeake  canal,  instead 
of  hunger  in  Connaught;  and  by  a  broad  hint,  that  it  is  the 
fashion  to  let  off  American  culprits,  and  hang  up  an  Irishman 
in  their  stead.  Emigration,  under  the  most  favourable  circnra* 
stances,  must  be  accompanied  with  many  hardships.  When 
necessity  has  got  so  far  inside  the  door,  as  to  raise  that  question, 
any  rational  person  may  be  safely  left  to  choose  between  Bfrs 
TroUope's  gloomy  warning,  and  Mr  '>^gne's  encouraging  assu- 
rances. We  have  seen  a  variety  of  letters,  written  by  enoJg^rants 
from  different  parts  of  England,  unconnected  irith  each  other. 
They  were,  on  the  whole,  all  equally  satisfactory.  Two  sketches 
are  given  of  the  interior  of  Maryland  farm-houses.  The  use 
made  of  them  is  a  good  instance  of  our  author's  judgment.  Her 
moral  is  to  show,  that  a  high  rented  farm  in  England,  is  a  mudi 
better  thing  than  a  good  freehold  near  Washington.  In  both 
cases,  it  appears  that  the  owners  were  drunkards  and  dawdlers 
bv  profession  ; — men  whom,  in  any  country,  it  must  be  imposai- 
ble  to  keep  in  real  independence  and  comfort  for  a  day. 

The  scale  of  virtues  and  vices  depends  upon  proportions. 
When  a  lady  draws  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation,  and 
makes  a  hanging  matter  of  it,  she  ought  to  be  clear  in  her 
notions,  and  cautious  in  her  expressions.  If  Mrs  TroUope  has  not 
sinned  egregiously  against  this  first  principle  of  justice,  her  no- 
tion of  these  proportions  must  be  very  unlike  those  of  other 
Englishwomen,  She  charges  the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  ^th 
want  of  religion,  want  of  morals,  and  want  of  honesty.  Never- 
theless, want  of  refinement  is  thrir  great  fault !  If  they  will  re- 
pent of  that,  and  love  the  arts  and  the  pretties,  they  have  an 
express  promise  from  her,  that  she  will  once  more  take  them 
into  her  good  graces.  The  nation,  as  a  body,  cannot  complain 
(whatever  their  puritanical  clergv  may  do)  that  absolution 
from  the  abovementioned  peccacUlloes  is  not  offered  them  on 
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hope,  some  sneers.  The  efibct  of  what  appears  to  be  her  fir^ 
journey  beyond  tlie  Boulevards  of  Paris,  would  not  theo  have 
been  to  sour  and  deepen,  but  to  remove  manv  pr4gudice4t  ai»il 
soften  all.  She  would  have  known  that  the  relative  importaiuie 
of  masters  and  servants  to  each  other,  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour.  In  a  country  where 
the  means  of  employment  are  far  in  advance  of  the  nmnber  of 
persons  seeking  for  it,  the  rudest  master  learns  practically  the 
lesson  which,  in  older  countries,  it  takes  some  pains  to  impress 
on  spoilt  children — namely,  that  we  are  more  obliged  to  ser- 
vants, than  servants  are  to  us.  Gentlefolk^  who  cannot  sabmit 
to  the  differences  which  may  result  from  this  change  in  the 
debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the  account,  had  far  better  stay  at 
home.  This  does  not  depend  on  republicanism.  In  Mrs  Grant's 
time,  very  few  persons  had  white  servants.  Adventurers  iwbo 
found  a  settlement  a  slower  process  than  they  expected,  took  to 
apprenticing  out  their  children.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
America,  nobody  with  a  grain  of  judgment  would  have  looked 
(d  priori)  there  for  much  refinement  of  manners.  The  first  rear* 
sonable  American  whom  she  had  taken  the  pains  to  consult  w^nid 
scout  the  possibility.  Comparative  solitude  is  favourable  U>>  ioiler 
pendence  of  mind,  and  is  necessary  to  carrying  quick  th^  se<yh 
of  society,  over  a  wide  country;  but  it  is  not  favourable,  to  ooor 
versation  and  the  graces.  Volney  observes,  that  the  French  .were 
too  sociable  to  bear  to  live  sufficiently  alone,  to  succeed  as  settlers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  have  lost  (or  the  Frencb  would 
rather  say,  have  kept)  their  manners,  and  have  made  a  world- 
Her  friend,  Captain  Hall,  has  already  anticipated  the  substance 
of  the  principal  topics  on  which  she  dilates,  upon  the.aulbArity 
of  an  American  Chesterfield.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  ceviewer 
would  go  out  of  his  way  to  offend  his  countrymen,  by  denying 
them  merits  which  they  seriously  pretend  to.  Mrs  TrpUope 
might  have  seen  in  an  elaborate  notice  of  Darby'a  Yi^w  of  l<he 
United  States  in  the  Americcm  Quarterly^  their  own^^^p^iion  of 
themselves.  ^  The  manners  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
^  are  not  generally  refined,  but  are  very  generally  c^vil.     The 

<  portion  living  in  cities,  and  who  travel  and  enjoy  social  inter- 
^  course,  are  polished  and  courteous.    The  body  of  our  fanners, 

<  and  people  of  the  interior,  are  indeed  rough  in  their  maimers, 

<  though  not  boorish.' 

The  wisest  Americans  have  discouraged  the  placing  too  much 
importance  on  things  of  this  sort  in  their  present  state.  Luxury 
comes  ordinarily  quick  enough.  M.  Achille  Murat  once  saw.at 
New  York  a  French  corps  du  ballet  put  the  ladies  to  the.C€>Qi  as 
summarily  as  Mrs  TroUope  says  she  witnessed  their  flight  from 
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<  familuu-/  The  aotors  clear  ilitir  throftto  apon  the  atage,  Vf 
way  of  bjr-plajr.  The  whole  case  of  these  aeoretlona  ia  a  verj 
nnnuiiageahle  one  at  best  When  we  once  begin  to  reason  about 
them,  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop  till  we  oome  to 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  ancient  Persians.  In  matters  of  deUcaey 
and  manners,  every  country  has  some  favourite  points  on  which 
it  refines,  and  others  on  which  it  relaxes.  Slight  mutual  criti* 
eisms  on  these  minutiae  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing 
amongst  neighbouring  nations.  Every  foreigner,  and  every  tra- 
veller, can  make  a  list  of  them-^of  our  own  among  the  rest.  Tbs 
best  manners  must  in  all  circnmstances  be  those,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  combine  as  much  pleasure  with  as  little  pain,  as 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  points  in  question.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  standard  in  such  a  subject ;  and 
there  is  much  less  real  ill-breeding  in  the  difference  between 
any  possible  national  customs,  than  in  an  offensive  outrage  on  the 
customs  of  a  country  where  you  are.  Two  nations  equally  re- 
fined may  have  a  great  deal  to  get  over  in  this  respect,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  The  Eastern  and  the  Western 
world  is  completely  at  cross  purposes;  reversing  not  more  ev«ry 
principle  of  public,  than  every  form  of  private  life.  Yet  the 
East  was  civilised  when  our  ancestors  were  painting  their  hides. 
The  Persians  are  the  French  of  the  East.  We  happen  to  be  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  daily  intercourse  with  a  most 
accomplished  Persian  gentleman.  Having  the  perfection  of  good- 
breeding,  he  conceals  such  impressions  from  the  society  in  which 
he  is  living,  yet  doubtless  there  must  be  something  or  other 
happening  to  disgust  him  every  day.  He  has  assured  us  that 
in  England  he  has  felt  obliged  to  adopt,  in  self-defence,  what 
appears  to  him  such  a  hardness  and  brutality  of  manner,  that 
he  expects  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  first  company  he  nsay  get  into 
on  returning  home. 

This  topic  of  manners  is  one  which  we  trust  the  folly  of  tbo« 
who  moot  it,  will  not  compel  us  to  resume  and  to  pursue.  Na- 
tions have  left  off  going  to  war  about  the  consecration  of  a 
wafer,  or  the  shape  of  a  turban.  Will  the  when  and  the  where 
a  hat  ought  to  be  kept  on,  make  a  prettier  quarrel?  How  little  can 
our  petty  mannerists  know  of  the  facts  which  distinguish  the 
honeetum  and  decorum  of  different  countries  from  each  on  points 
of  this  kind  !  and  which,  in  the  same  country,  would  raise  a 
battery  of  shrugs  and  simpers— of  horror  and  of  wondermest 
— from  one  age  against  another  I  Would  it  be  an  irreparable 
dishonour  (supposing  it  to  be  true),  that  America  was  now,  in 
this  respect,  at  the  point  where  England  was,  at  a  period  whsn 
ifae  was  most  admired,  and  most  worthy  to  to  aAosinMl  ?  Conld 
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not  oar  interest  to  set  op  Uih  man-milltBer's  Rtandard.  In  tlie 
trayels  of  such  foreigners  as  are  acquainted  with  both  coontries, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Beltrami,  &c.,  for  instant,  we 
shall  see  reason  to  conjectare  that  the  shades  of  distinction  in 
onr  respective  powers  of  pleasing,  are  not  so  strongly  marked 
as  some  of  oor  exclnti ve  self-worsbippers  may  believe.  Let  only 
an  American  Mrs  Trollope  keep  a  Note-Book  for  a  year  in  a  Bath 
boarding-boose— dine  at  our  provincial  ordinaries  on  market-day 
— ^look  op  the  back  lanes  of  out  manufacturing  towns,  and  in  at 
the  alehouses  of  our  villages — pass  two  years  at  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  English  Cincinnati,  a  bustling  town  springing  up 
near  some  mechanic's  '  privilege  of  water  !'  If  she  had  time  to 
review  our  remote  clergy,  non-resident  rectors,  and  starving  eu* 
rates — to  make  the  tour  of  our  churches  and  Caledonian  ehapela 
— to  take  down  the  unremarkable  and  remarkable  passages  of 
our  sermons — ^to  step  into  our  courts  at  law,  when  Mr  Alley 
and  Mr  Adolpbus  were  wrangling,  when  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
was  exercising  his  petulant  supremacy,  or  Lord  Wynford  hear- 
ing a  Scotch  appeal — if  she  could  only  peep  at  our  Houses  of 
Parliament  whilst  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  collecting  his  atti- 
tudes, and  Lord  Caernarvon  his  vocabulary  for  a  speech — or 
stand  at  the  door  whilst  the  message  for  a  dissolution  was  de- 
livering— alas !  that  the  Lord  should  have  delivered  us  into  her 
hands. 

Were  such  a  calamity  to  befall  us,  our  answer  would  be  as 
follows  :  Facts  like  these  prove  nothing  but  the  variety  of  hu- 
man nature  in  a  country,  where,  thank  God,  <  every  man  has 

<  his  humour ;'  and  the  difficulty  of  reasoning  broadly  on  snch  a 
subject  English  merchants  and  writers  have  attacked,  and  do 
still  attack,  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  the  United  States; 
— we  think  with  justice,  thus  far,  and  as  long,  at  least,  as  their 
law  allows  a  debtor  to  give  an  iniquitous  preference  to  one  or 
more  fitvoored  creditors  over  the  rest.  Mr  Webster,  however, 
has  rejoined  by  referring  to  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  of 
England,  where  millions  of  debt  have  been  paid  by  a  penny  in 
the  pound.  We  have  heard  Mr  Montague  say  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  that  on  our  present  system,  a  London  tradesman  was 
thought  to  owe  it  to  his  family  to  be  a  bankrupt  twice.  Upon 
this  sort  of  case  Mr  Webster,  in  a  Review,  now  printed  with 
bis  speeches,  asks,  *  If  we  were  to  try  our  hand  at  such  a  para- 

*  graph  as  Mr  Bristed  has  written,  and  the  Quarterhy  Revittc 

<  has  cited  against  us,  might  we  not  say,  <<  England  is  not  a 
«  country  for  a  man  to  recover  his  debts.    All  her  merchants, 

*  who  are  debtors,  are  provided   for,  by  what  she  calls  her 

*  system  of  Bankroptcyi  a  stupendous  system^  which  many  of 
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any  light  thmt  is  thrown  on  th«m  bj  their  female  eritie.  It  is 
with  reluctance,  however,  that  we  postpone  expressiDg  out  Tiew 
of  the  moral  of  these  phenomena.  We  have  been  still  more 
unwilling  to  defer  a  statement  on  the  aspect  which  slavery  pre- 
sents at  this  moment  in  the  Union  ;  on  the  measores  which  ^ve 
been  carried  into  eflTect  for  checking  the  internal  slave  trade 
between  the  different  states ;  as  also  on  the  growing  influence  of 
-the  Colonisation  Society  and  the  settlement  at  Liberia.  Mrs 
TroUope's  speculations  on  slavery  extend  little  beyond  a  story 
of  her  own  humanity ;  her  ezperienoe  of  the  convenience  and 
"(the  comfort  of  it ;  and  her  opinion  that  *  its  influence  is  far  less 

<  injurious  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  than  the 

*  fflJlacioQs  ideas  of  equality  which  are  so  fondly  cherished  by  the 

*  working  classes  of  the  whites*'  No  stronger  proof  was  ev«r 
given  of  the  pivot  on  which  individoal  sympathies  may  torn 
than  the  fact  that  slavery — the  subject  on  which  the  supposed 
prejudices  of  Americans  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of  most  Eng- 
lishmen, <  the  head  and  front  of  their  offending/  and  which  is 
at  all  events  the  master  corse  of  the  country, — should  be  the 
subject  which  Captain  Hall  and  Mrs  Trollope  agree  in  selecting 
for  especial  tenderness  and  forbearance. 

There  is  a  chapter  professedly  on  Education  and  Literature. 
It  must  open  the  eyes  almost  of  the  blind  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  book  has  been  got  up.  The  education  of  America  is 
a  noble  field — the  lady  who  had  left  England  without  ever 
having  seen  an  infant  school  was  likely  enough  to  pass  on  one 
side  of  it.  It  is  not  easily  made  ridiculous.  So  we  have  three  or 
four  shallow  pages  on  the  desirableness  that  instmction  should 
be  restricted  to  the  classics ;  and  in  reproving  American  litera- 
ture for  not  having  yet  got  the  playfnl  tone,  in  the  wholesome 
exercise  of  which  she  recognises  the  use  of  a  Reviewer,  and 
which  she  considers  to  be  *  perhaps  the  last  finish  of  highly 

*  finished  society.'  A  certain  M.  Ferry  de  Constant  once  made 
a  collection  of  English  lampoons,  which  he  passed  off  as  *  les 

<  Anglois  points  par  euxm^mes.'  The  honesty  of  such  a  finesse 
is  almost  equalled  by  extracting  the  trash  of  newspapers,  or  an- 
nuals, as  examples  of  the  genius  of  a  nation.  In  an  hour,  by  the 
help  of  *  Rosa  Matildas  and  tears  of  sensibility'  ftom  the  Mam- 
ing  Postf  our  lords  and  ladies,  who  are  said  to  read  it,  might  be 
shown  to  be  bom  idiots.  On  this  principle  we  would  undertake, 
in  a  week,  to  make  out — by  a  selection  from  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  from  the  literature  of  contested  elections,  from  the 
addresses  of  secretaries  to  political  unions,  from  the  party  placaids 
of  parish  vestries — a  case  which  should  leave  not  a  pretence  for 
sense  and  deoency  to  the  body  of  the  English  pec^e.    The  sap- 
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In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  sin^e  extract  i«  an  hijastiee.  Lei  our 
readers  buy  the  volame.  They  can  then  judge  for  theneelTeey 
whether  a  people — we  do  not  lay,  among  whom  such  a  fwet  has 
been  produced^  (for  that  might  be  one  of  nature's  accidents,) 
but  among  whom  such  a  poet  is  the  popular  poet  of  the  Union, — 
can  deserve  the  character  given  them  by  Mrs  Trollope.  Troly 
may  she  say,  that  she  is  ^  of  another  parish.'  She  had  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  herself,  to  a  possible  beanty  in  scenery 
without  feudal  castles.  She  succeeded  at  last.  Her  faith  in  the 
connexion  between  the  feudal  system  and  the  moral  sense  was 
too  deep  to  allow  her  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  honourable 
feeling  in  a  society  where  ^  chivalry  had  never  been.'  In  the 
same  way,  her  notion  of  poetry,  we  suppose,  depends  on  a  map* 
posed  pedigree  of  Latin  and  Greek  learning.  We  are  sare,  hoir- 
ever,  that  Moore  will  not  thank  her  for  raking  up  the  recanted 
libel  of  his  youth.  If  the  American  character  has  a  little  too 
much  pro9e  iu  it  at  present,  like  his  friend  Lord  Byron,  he  will 
make  an  exception  in  its  favour,  out  of  respect  to  the  heroism  of 
their  gidlant  past,  and  the  poetry  of  their  great  hereafter. 

Iu  reading  a  book  of  this  nature,  three  distinct  questions  pre- 
sent themselves,  to  which  the  answers  may  be  as  distinct.  First, 
Are  the  facts  true — or  at  least  not  distortions,  exaggerated  in 
their  outline,  and  discoloured  even  as  single  facts?  Unluckily, 
we  cannot  make  room  for  the  special  criticisms  with  which  we 
have  h^en  furnished.  Secondly,  Supposing  them  to  be  true  as 
single  facts,  are  they  not  nevertheless  too  few  for  sweeping  in* 
ductions ;  and  therefore  as  false  for  foundations  of  general  infer- 
ence as  if  individually  untrue  ?  May  there  not  be  some  disiinc- 
iion  between  Cincinnati  and  the  Atlantic  cities — between  the 
backwoodsman,  whose  life  is  past  in  fighting  snakes,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ?  Lastly,  Supposing  them  to  be  true  even  in 
the  last  sense,  yet  to  what  do  they  amount  ?  Do  they  prevent  the 
Americans  from  still  being  an  extraordinary  people  ?  May  tliere 
not  he  a  triumphant  case  behind,  of  which  tLis  is  merely  the 
firligreo  suid  the  shreds?  ^  True,'  said  4  great  man  of  antiquity, 
^  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  can  make  a  small  state  a  great  one.' 
Probably  there  may  be  no  such  thing  as  an  American  fine 
gentleman,  though  Mrs  Trollope  fell  in  with  dandies  by  wood 
and  fell ;  or,  if  a  few  exist,  they  probably  are  wretched  copies  of 
their  <  great  sublime'  the  European  original.  There  are  fewer 
degrees  in  American  society ;  each  of  them,  too,  stands  nearer  the 
other,  and  in  bolder  masses.  All  may  be  proportionably  under 
less  restraint  from  the  noli  me  tangere  etiquettes  of  conventional 
good  breeding.  What  then  ?  With  uutameable  energy  they 
may  nevertheless  be  clearing  the  way  for  the  human  race  over 
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Uytl  prefkoei  in  whieh  Mra  Trollope  prayi  for  the  attoatioB  of 
philotophieal  enquirers  to  the  condition  of  morality  and  relig:iQfi 
in  America*  It  would  be  invidious  to  carry  this  test  farther ; 
and  to  proceed  taking  off  the  feathers  one  by  one,  although  fnMB 
borrowed  plumage.  With  respect  to  the  second  questioa ;  in 
case  the  Americans  should  take  amiss  Mrs  Trollope's  ezaggera- 
tionsy  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  she  stands  solely  on  ber 
own  responsibility.  She  was  not  sent  oat  by  the  English  peofde^ 
nor  has  she  been  adopted  by  them  since  her  retom*  Ln 
arithmetic  on  so  large  a  scale,  a  small  dimte  passes  without 
notice,  like  *  errors  excepted'  in  a  snm  of  raiUions.  The  opinion 
of  the  middling  classes  on  the  point  is  very  ftdrly  given  in  that 
unpretending,  but  most  intelligent  periodical,  the  Permy  Ma^ 
gazine — a  work  which  of  course  all  our  six- shilling  rsaders 
read.  The  opinion  of  the  manly  part  of  the  Tory  gentry,  may  Yie 
fairly  gathered  from  an  excellent  paper  in  Blackwood's  Magt^ 
zine.  It  has  tasked  the  honest  ingenuity  of  some  very  friendly 
and  able  critic,  when  called  upon  to  bless,  not  to  do  tlM 
contrary  altogether.  The  sagacious  among  the  conservatives 
will  not  thank  her.  There  is  not  the  sort  of  informatiofi  of 
which  tbey  are  in  want.  Her  interjection  on  having  her  eyes 
opened  to  the  benefits  of  taxation,  is  rather  more  than  they  can 
venture  on  at  present;  especially  as  their  argument  of  the  other 
day,  that  the  American  government  was  not  a  cheap  gowem* 
ment,  is  yet  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  Her  horror  also  at  the 
lower  orders  for  being  so  very  low,  is  inconvenient  at  a  moment 
when  the  Carlist  exampleof  a  possible  junction  with  them,  and 
of  '  going  for  the  whole  hog,'  (as  they  say  in  Kentucky,)  is 
thought  to  be  perhaps  upon  the  cards.  The  lady  patrooeeees 
must  decline  the  authority  of  a  person  who  saw  nothing  of  the 
good  society  of  America.  Mr  Ouseley  appears  not  to  have  heard 
of  her  at  the  White  house  at  Washington.  Besides,  there  are 
germs  of  distinction  budding  forth,  visible  enough  to  give  hopes 
of  an  ultimate  Almack's  on  the  Ohio.  The  levity  with  which 
the  feather  of  her  pen  plays  about  pious  priests  and  oUiers, 
who  presume  to  travel  beyond  the  ruts  of  the  highway  of  a 
mere  liturgical  and  nominal  profession,  makes  it  impossible  tiiat 
she  should  be  the  chosen  vessel  of  any  of  our  religious  societies. 
The  Bishops  mast  consider  the  profaneness  of  her  tone  on  each 
occasions  unbecoming.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
can  still  less  own  her.  Her  hatred  of  prudery  is  too  unguarded: 
the  '  relish'  (to  use  an  American  word)  with  which  she  flavours 
her  stories  is  too  intense.  There  are  passages  in  her  account  of 
$he  Camp*meeting8  and  Revivals,  about  flesh  coloured  dresses  for 
artist's  models,  peeps  into  Statue  Galleries,  and  the  sharp  look-eat 
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diiappeariog  in  LoakiaiiA — whilai  Sprnm  ha*  toarody  impref^ 
Dated  with  her  stock  the  borders  of  the  i^ULsn  kingdoms  of 
Mexico  and  Pern — our  children  have  stamped  oar  charaeter  oo 
a  vast  continent,  and  so  hreatbe  our  Bpirit  and  follow  out  onr 
example,  that  they  are  already  treading  on  oar  heels !  Whatever 
clouds  may  seem  at  times  to  pass  over  the  space  between  as,  we 
never  can  believe  but  that  the  Englishmen  of  America  brighten 
their  countenances  in  the  reflected  glory  of  their  European  kin- 
dred,  past,  present,  and  to  eome.    Let  them  overtake  oe,  if  they 
can,  in  the  road  of  civilisation  and  of  honoar.  It  is  not  so  narrow, 
but  that  two  can  go  abreast.    Let  them  pass  us,  and  we  shall  feel 
much  prouder  in  their  progress  than  shame  at  being  left  behind. 
The  political  collisions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  maritime 
and  colonial  questions  between  the  two  governments, — the  aira 
given  themselves  by  English  travellers, — and  the  prevalent  tone 
of  English  literature^ — seem  to  have   created  an  impression 
which  we  are  con6dent  is  undeserved.    They  have  combined  to 
mislead  a  portion  of  the  American  public  with  regard  to  the 
real  feelings  of  the  English  people.     This  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us.     There  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  put  nations  in  possession  of  the  truth 
on  such  a  subject.    Grave  French  Professors  of  the  present  day, 
have  left  England  within  these  six  months,  convinced  that  oar 
actual  national  occupation  is  (and  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen 
years)   something  very  like  teaching  starlings   the  name   of 
Waterloo.     There  are  American  writers,  who  believe  that  the 
independence  of  America,  its  republican  institutions,  and  its 
growing  greatness,  are  a  mortification,  example,  and  apprehen- 
sion, from  the  thoughts  of  which  an  English  child   shrinks 
instinctively  in  his  cradle.     Here  and  there,  it  is  certain,  that 
foolish  and  prejudiced  individuals,  entertaining  similar  senti- 
ments, may  be  found.     But  is  there  a  subject  on  which  some 
possible  absurdity  or  other  is  not  represented  by  a  fraction  of 
society  ?  It  is  enough  to  separate  the  English  people  from  their 
communion  that  we  can  honestly  declare,  so  few  are  their 
number,  that  we  know  no  such  person,  and  have  never  met 
with  one.     The  truth  is,  that  distant  countries  can  afford  to 
think  little  of  each  other  except  when  they  are  at  war,  or  about 
to  be.     The  distance  at  which  America  is  placed,— *the  policy 
which  she  has  wisely  pursued  of  standing  aloof  from  the  feuds 
of  Europe,  the  unobtrusive  nature  of  the  objects  on  which  she 
has  been  so  successfully  engaged, — keep  her  very  much  out  of 
sight,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  some  personal  con- 
nexion with  her.     America  has  enjoyed  immense  advantages 
from  the  wi^ste  of  waters  which  are  between  us,  and  from  the 
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TiTifyiDg  mtem  from  that  to  tinM  mmj  rm«w  tbeir  beaatj  nd 
ratiora  their  streD^h.  All  true  ADglo-Anerioant  miitt  rejoiea 
to  be  QDdeeeived  in  their  prognoetiee  of  oar  deoay.  The  Eogliah 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  interest  which  America  took  in  H^  nra  m 
pledge  that  agea  of  generona  riyalry  may  be  yet  before  na  era  the 
fatal  day  when  the  wand  of  genius  and  the  rod  of  empire  are 
doomed  to  hi\  out  of  onr  decrepit  handa*  '  It  waa  not  given  to 
Rome  to  aee,  either  at  her  zenith,  or  in  her  decline,  m  ehild  of 
her  own,  distant  indeed,  and  independent  of  her  control,  yet 
speaking  her  language,  and  inheriting  her  blood,  springing  for- 
ward to  a  competition  with  her  own  power,  and  a  compariaon 
with  her  own  great  renown.  She  aaw  not  a  vaat  region  of  the 
earth,  peopled  from  her  stock,  full  of  statea  and  political  eom-^ 
munities,  improving  npon  the  models  of  her  institutions,  auad 
breathing  in  fuller  measure  the  spirit  which  she  had  brentbed 
in  the  beat  periods  of  her  existence ;  enjoying  and  extending  her 
arts  and  her  literature ;  rising  rapidly  from  political  childhood 
to  manly  strength  and  independence ;  her  offspring,  yet  now 
her  equal ;  nnconnected  with  the  causes  which  might  aflbct 
the  duration  of  her  own  power  and  greatness;  of  common 
origin,  but  not  linked  to  a  common  fate ;  giving  ample  pledge 
that  her  name  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  her  language  should 
not  cease  to  be  used  among  men  ;  that  whatsoever  she  had 
done  for  human  knowledge  and  human  happiness,  should  be 
treasured  up  and  preserved ;  that  the  record  of  her  existence, 
and  her  achievements,  should  not  be  obscured,  although,  in 
the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence,  it  might  be  her  deetiny 
to  fall  from  opulence  and  splendour ;  although  the  time  might 
come,  when  darkness  should  settle  on  all  her  hills;  when 
foreign  or  domestic  violence  should  overturn  her  altars  and  her 
temples ;  when  ignorance  and  despotism  should  fill  the  places 
where  Laws,  and  Arts,  and  Liberty  had  flourished ;  when  the 
feet  of  barbarism  should  trample  on  the  tombs  of  her  consuls, 
and  the  walls  of  her  senate*house  and  fomm  echo  only  to  the 
voice  of  savage  triumph.  She  saw  not  this  glorious  vision,  to 
inspire  and  fortify  her  against  the  possible  decay  or  downfall 
of  her  power.  Happy  are  they,  who  in  onr  day  may  behold  it, 
if  they  shall  contemplate  it  with  the  sentiments  which  it  ought 
to  inspire !' 
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state  of  th«  revenae  would  not  admit  of  their  redaction  ;  for  it  is 
demonstrable!  that  they  miffht  be  reduced  to  the  extent  already 
mentioned  withont  the  sacrifice  of  a  sixpence  of  revenne. 

Considering  the  state  of  oar  relations  vnth  France  and  Holland, 
it  was  as  well}  perhaps,  to  postpone  for  the  present  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  duty  on  brandy  and  geneva ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
that  must  speedily  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  goyemment 
The  attempt  to  levy  the  exorbitant  duty  of  228«  6d.  a  gallon  on  an 
article  costing  only  fromSs.  6d.  to  4s,,  is  one  that  could  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  but  mischievous  consequences.  This  *  abominable 
<  duty,'  for  so  it  was  justly  characterised  by  Mr  Huskisson,  has 
rendered  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  the  theatre  of  perpetnal 
contests  between  the  peasantry  and  the  coast  guard,  and  procu- 
red for  the  smuggler,  even  when  soiled  with  the  blood  of  some 
revenue  officer,  Uie  public  sympathy  and  support !  The  acqui- 
sition of  a  million  a-year  of  revenue  would  be  a  miserable 
compensation  for  such  consequences.  But  the  duties  in  question 
are  productive  of  nothing  but  bloodshed  and  the  demoralization 
of  the  peasantry.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  revenue,  they  have 
reduced  it  to  less  than  a  third  of  its  former  amount.  Between 
1796  and  1806,  the  duties  varied  from  78.  6d.  to  148.  a  gallon, 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  duty-paid  geneva,  daring  the 
same  period,  being  724,851  gallons ;  while  at  this  moment,  when 
the  duty  is  22s.  6d.,  the  consumption  does  not  exceed  30,000 
gallons !  The  case  as  to  brandy  is  not  materially  different;  so 
that,  if  the  duties  are  to  be  kept  up,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  revenue,  and  as  a  premium  upon  and  an  incentive 
to  smuggling. 

It  was  very  generally  believed  that  some  proposal  would  havs 
been  brought  forward  during  the  present  session  for  the  redac- 
tion of  the  duty  on  Policies  of  Insurance.  It  is  a  subject  that 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  ministers.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there 
is  no  other  tax,  a  reduction  of  which  would  be  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  community,  at  the  same  time  that  it  might  be  effected 
without  any  material  loss  of  revenue. 

The  great  comparative  extent  to  which  the  business  of  insu- 
rance is  carried  in  Great  Britain,  affords  one  of  the  least  equivo- 
cal tests  of  our  superior  progress  in  civilisation,  and  of  the  greater 
diffusion  amongst  us  of  habits  of  providence  and  foresight.  It 
appears,  from  the  official  accounts,  that  the  gross  duty  received 
on  policies  of  insurance  against  fire  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1831,  amounted  to  L.828,562,  (Britain,  L.799,35B,  Ireland, 
L.29,209);  which,  as  the  duty  is  ds.  per  cent,  shows  that 
the  property  insured   was  valued   at  the  immense   sum  of 
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of  housM,  to  the  most  oppressivo  datieg.  All  policies  of  marine 
insoraDce  moftt  be  on  stamped  paper,  the  duties  on  which  are  as 
follow : 

For  eyery  L.100  insured  on  a  yoyage  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  when  the  premium  does  not  exceed  26s.  per  cent. 
Is.  3d. 

Where  the  premium  does  exceed  26s.  per  cent,  28.  6d. 

For  eyery  L.lOO  insured,  to  or  from  any  colonial  or  foreign 
port,  when  the  premium  does  not  exceed  26s.  per  cent,  2s.  6d. 

Where  the  premium  does  exceed  268.  per  cent,  5s. 

For  eyery  £.100  insured  on  ships  for  time,  (no  ship  can  be 
insured  for  time  on  one  stamp  for  more  than  twelye  months,) 
5s. 

Now,  eyen  though  this  duty  were  not  excessiye,  still  it  is  in 
the  last  degree  objectionable.  Its  obyious  tendency  is  to  j^- 
courage  the  coasting  trade,  by  imposing  an  insurance  duty  on 
goods  carried  by  sea,  from  which  those  carried  by  land  and  ca- 
nals are  exempted;  and  we  belieye  that  this  unjust  preference 
costs  more  to  the  public  in  the  greater  carriage  of  the  goods  sent 
through  its  means,  by  the  more  expensiye  channel  of  inland 
conyeyance,  than  all  that  that  portion  of  the  duty  which  affects 
coasting  yessels  produces  to  the  reyenue.  But  the  other  portion 
of  the  tax,  or  that  which  affects  yessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
or  colonial  trade,  is  still  more  objectionable.  Policies  on  them 
may  be  as  conyeniently  executed  in  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  or 
New  York|  as  in  London ;  and  as  those  executed  in  these  cities 
are  either  wholly  exempted  from  duties,  or  are  subject  to  such 
as  are  nominal  only,  the  duty  causes  a  large  portion  of  that  in- 
surance business  to  be  transacted  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  would  otherwise  be  transacted  in  London. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  known  to  eyery  merchant;  and  is  eyi- 
dent  from  the  fact  that,  at  an  ayerage  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1819,  the  duties  on  marine  insurances  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  produced  L.296,059  a  year,  while,  notwithstanding^  the 
increase  of  nayigation,  they  only  produced,  at  an  ayerage  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1830,  L.239,236  a  year.  Last  year 
(1831)  they  fell  off  to  L.222,928,  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
this  duty  is  operating  most  injuriously;  that  it  is  driying  a  ya* 
luable  branch  of  industry  from  amongst  us ;  and  eyen  though  it 
had  no  such  effect,  it  is  clear  that  a  tax  on  the  security  of  pro- 
perty at  sea,  is  not  one  that  ought  to  exist  in  any  country,  and 
least  of  all  in  so  commercial  a  country  as  England.  We  do 
therefore  hope  that  this  tax  may  be  unconditionally  repealed.  If 
a  substitute  must  be  had,  it  were  easy  to  suggest  twenty,  each 
of  them  more  productiye  of  reyenue  and  less  injurious* 
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foandations»  and  ettobliBhed  the  Reforaiation  thronghotit  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  Christendom. 

'  That  the  Tolcanlc  ernption  of  free  opinions  and  new  polideal  senti« 
meots  which  has  agitated  in  our  times  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Europe, 
is  the  tardv  effect  of  the  slow  but  unremitting  labours  of  that  andent 
school,  which  was  intent  on  enfranchising  mankind  alike  from  priestly 
tyranny  and  monarchical  despotism.  It  succeeded,  through  painful 
aaerifioes,  in  parti^y  subduing  the  first :  it  now  redoubles  its  strength 
to  overthrow  the  last :  but  who  knows  how  much  blood  and  how  many 
tears  must  first  be  shed  I  May  the  example  of  the  first  resistance 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  who  now  prepare  the  second  f  Rome  might 
have  preserved  the  integrity  of  her  power,  had  she  yielded  in  time  to 
the  universal  desire  of  the  nations,  and  reformed  herself  through  her- 
self. She  proferred]to  remain  tenacious  and  unyielding.  She  mistook 
obstinacy  for  firmness,  she  believed  that  she  could  cope  singlehanded 
with  all  her  enemies,  and  how  low  is  die  now  fallen  ?  History  ia  a 
great  mirror,  from  which  the  light  of  the  past  is  reflected  on  the  pre- 
sent :  happy  he  who  has  eyes  to  look  on  it  undaszled  V — Disqui$iziom, 
p.  877,  378. 

Such  ore  the  terms  which  Signor  Rossetti  employs,  in  this 
and  many  similar  passages  of  his  writings,  to  announce  to  bis 
readers  the  nature  of  the  new  world  with  whose  prospect  he  in- 
tends to  gratify  them,  and  of  the  great  discoveries  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  he  has  spent  the  years  of  his  exile.  The  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Analytical  Commentary  on  the  Divine  Comedy  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1826.  It  comprehended  an  amended  ediUon 
of  the  first  eleven  cantos  of  the  Inferno  ;  a  close  and  well-writ- 
ten paraphrase  of  the  poem,  according  to  its  literal  sense ;  toge- 
ther with  historical  notes  and  reflections,  and  an  appendix,  in 
which  was  contained  the  sketch  of  a  new  theory  respecting  the 
principal  allegory  of  the  poem.  The  boldness  and  originality  of 
Its  views  soon  called  down  upon  the  author  the  critical  fury  of 
numerous  *  Dottori  in  Dantismo  :'  for  in  proportion  to  the 
recognised  obscurity  of  the  Florentine  Bard,  is  the  pertinacity 
of  his  admirers  in  maintaining  their  own  several  interpretations 
of  his  mysteries*  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  this  first  essay 
was  in  no  small  degree  obnoxious  to  their  severity ;  from  the 
self-confident  manner  in  which  much  was  assumed,  which  re- 
quired, in  fact,  an  extended  proof;  from  not  being  entirely 
without  historical  inaccuracies;  and  from  a  somewhat  ambi- 
tioos  style  of  self-recommendation,  in  the  pompous  announce- 
ment which  it  contained  of  discoveries  both  performed  and  in- 
tended. Not  deterred  by  this  opposition,  Signor  Rossetti  pub- 
lished his  second  volume  in  the  following  year.  In  this  he  com- 
? dieted  the  If{femo  ;  proceeded  with  bis  allegorical  explanations ; 
brtified  them  with  multiplied  proofs  j  and,  extending  his  front 
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rilom  tnd  contnmelioiu,  were  tbe  reward  of  my  great  exertions,  and 
of  two  long  years  of  assidnoos  fiatigne.  I  heard  myself  called  an  impious 
enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  frontless  libeller  of  Dante ;  and 
these  titles  were  the  fruit  of  my  wish  to  respect  the  Churdi,  woA  to 
speak  honourably  of  the  Poet.  I  was  charged  with  ignorance,  because 
I  had  preferred  to  conceal  a  great  part  of  what  I  knem.  • .  •  •  I  dis- 
eoTored  that  my  misfortunes  arose  from  three  causes :  First,  from  my 
reluctance  to  speak  openly,  which  made  me  avoid  saying  ail  that  was 
necessary  to  prove  an  assumption  founded  on  repeated  and  careful  in- 
Testigations :  Secondly,  from  my  inability  to  do  so  had  I  wished  it ; 
because,  being  constrained  to  follow  step  by  step  the  text  of  Dante,  I 
could  not  dilate  upon  the  general  tendency  of  mr  meditated  system  of 
interpretation :  lastly,  that  I  had  not  dared  to  declare  on  what  secret 
doctrine  the  poem  is  founded,  and  t#  deduce  the  true  result  from  the 
examination  of  many  ancient  writings  compared  with  the  ritual  rolumes 
of  the  sect  which  professes  that  doctrine.  I  perceived  that,  if  I  wish- 
ed to  continue  my  work,  it  was  necessary  to  cause  it  to  be  preceded 
by  another,  which  miffht  serve  as  an  introductory  hypothesis  to  the 
Commentary,  in  which  I  must  supply  my  deficiencies  under  the  three 
heads  above  noticed ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  that 
which  I  have  begun  to  perform  in  the  work  of  which  I  here  present 
the  first  specimen.  Having  recomposed  my  mind  from  the  insults  I 
had  received,  I  took  my  pen,  and  wrote  the  Disquisitions  which  I  now 
begin  to  publish.'— />m^.  p.  S81, 382. 

To  explain  at  any  length  the  theory  on  which  this  Essay  is 
founded,  would  demand  a  space  mnch  exceeding  the  pages  of  a 
review.  It  would,  however,  be  injustice  to  the  author  not  to 
give  some  statement  of  it,  before  entering  into  any  detuled  ex- 
amination of  the  particular  portions  of  his  labours.  For  whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  clear  that  he  can  only  be  judged  on  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  results  of  his  premises,  and  not  by 
cavilling  at  detached  passages  in  the  multifarious  mass  of  \m 
investigations. 

The  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  one  of  the  cli- 
macterieal  periods  of  the  history  of  Rome.  Externally  she  was 
assailed  by  a  powerful  line  of  princes,  who  seemed  to  inherit  in 
succession  a  greater  share  of  talents  and  intelligence  than  usually 
fell  to  the  lot  of  feudal  monarchs,  together  with  an  enlightened 
constancy  of  purpose  to  repress,  if  possible,  the  usurpations  of 
the  spiritual  power.  She  overcame  them  at  last,  but  after  re- 
peated contests  in  which  much  of  her  strength  was  spent ;  and 
by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  another  foreign  dominion,  which 
she  was  forced  to  aggrandize  to  her  own  eventual  loss.  At  the 
same  time  her  internal  enemies  multiplied,  and  the  half-convert- 
ed Albiffeois  gave  birth  to  a  kindred  sect  of  schismatics  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  who  might  have  effected  the  work  of  reform  by 
their  own  strength,  had  they  not  been  suppressed  by  the  stre- 
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was  handed  down  tLroagh  their  secret  societies  for  ages  after 
they  ceased  to  exist  as  an  authorized  order.  It  illomines  (we 
are  expressing  the  opinions  of  Rossetti  only)  the  pages  of  Dante» 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio ;  and  it  is  still  professedly  preserved, 
although  its  real  purpose  be  altered  and  perhaps  forgotten,  in 
the  rites  and  symbols  of  modern  Masonry. 

But  among  the  hostile  armies  which  were  arrayed  at  this 
period  agiunst  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  the  most  powerful 
and  obstinate  was  the  Imperialist  or  Gbibelline  party  in  Italy. 
At  tbecommencemeni  of  the  fourteenth  century,  itcomprehended 
in  its  ranks  not  only  many  of  her  leading  warriors  and  civic 
tyrants,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  that  class  which 
chieflydirected  public  opinion  among  the  enlightened  and  power- 
ful. They  abstained  for  the  most  part  from  open  attacks  againsl 
the  doctrinal  corruptions  of  Rome.  They  contented  themselves 
in  public  with  reprobating  her  assumption  of  temporal  authority, 
and  asserting  the  legitimate  power  of  the  supposed  heir  of  the 
Caesars. 

It  is  to  the  chiefs  of  this  party  that  Italy  is  indebted  for  the 
earliest  attempt  to  polish  and  fix  her  newly  created  language* 
The  first  school  of  Tuscan  poets,  of  which  Dante  was  a  member, 
was  almost  entirely  formed  from  the  partisans  of  the  empire : 
many  of  its  writers  were  among  the  most  distinguished  public 
men  of  the  time.  And  what  was  the  subject  selected  by  these 
soldiers,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  as  the  staple  of  their  poeti* 
cal  merchandise  ?  Love  :  and  on  no  other  topic  whatever  did 
they  deign  to  waste  a  thought.  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  Ful- 
gari  Eloquentid^  (to  which  the  theories  of  Rossetti  give  a  new 
meaning  and  object,)  expressly  says,  that  Love  is  the  only  mat- 
ter on  which  the  vulgar  language  can  profitably  be  employed. 
Most  sedulously  did  the  authors  of  this  school,  during  the  early 
part  of  its  labours,  illustrate  this  rule  of  the  critic.  The  single 
subject  of  Love — ^Platonic  love,  tortured  into  the  coldest,  most 
extravagant,  and  most  puerile  conceits — pervades  the  mighty 
mass  of  published  and  unpublished  Riine  of  these  venerable 
triflers.  They  mingled  in  the  vehement  conflicts  of  opinion  and 
passion  ;  their  very  souls  were  steeped  in  the  bitterness  of  the 
time ;  some  of  them  were  slain  in  the  field,  some  perished  at  the 
stake,  most,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  their  lives,  were 
exiles  and  mendicants:  yet  love  and  their  ladies,  death  from 
their  cruelty  and  life  from  their  favours,  lamentations  for  their 
decease  and  aspirations  after  their  resurrection ; — these  form  the 
everlasting  burden  of  their  doleful  straius,  which  have  only  beea 
redeemed  from  utter  neglect  by  a  certain  appearance  of  studied 
obscurity  and  point,  which  has  piqued  successive  generations 
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of  commentators  into  tbe  vain  attempt  of  explaining  them.  Sen- 
DQccio  del  Bene,  a  veteran  companion  of  Dante's  exile,  almost 
expiring  under  tbe  weight  of  years  and  misfortunes,  exclaims, 
that  *  Love  will  cause  his  old  age  to  be  dishonoured  with  the 

*  crime  of  vanity,  and  will  make  many  nations  his  enemies.'  Cino 
da  Pjstoia,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  school,  a  soldier  and 
politician,  dies  at  tbe  age  of  eighty,  and  Petrarch  bids  ^  ladies, 

*  love,  and  lovers  lament,  for  that  our  amorous  Messer  Cino  has 
^  lately  taken  his  departure  from  us/  Dante  himself,  in  the 
Vita  NuovOy  informs  us,  that  when  his  noble  lady  Beatrice  de- 
parted this  mortal  life,  the  city  wherein  she  dwelt  became  void 
and  desolate,  insomuch  that  he,  commiserating  its  situation, 
wrote  an  epistle  to  the  princes  of  the  earth — t.  e.  the  cardinals  of 
Italy-^concerning  its  forlorn  condition,  beginning  with  the  words 
of  Jeremiah  :  *  Quomodo  sola  sedet  civitas  plena  populo  ?  Facta 
est  quasi  vidua  domina  gentium.'  Rossetti  contends  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  read  these  strange  eifusions, 
and  not  suspect  that  ^  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,'  even 
were  there  not  abundance  of  clear  and  distinct  indications  to 
that  effect. 

But   these  amatory  Gbibelline  writers  sometimes   emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the  seemingly  frivolous 
school   to  which  they  belonged.     Whenever  they  felt  them-^ 
selves  secure  from  the  enmity  of  Rome,  they  attacked  her  abuses 
in  such  open  terms,  that  they  appeared  almost  on  the  point  of 
throwing  off  altogether  her  spiritual  supremacy.     Such  is  the 
character  especially  of  the  Paradiso  of  Dante ;  which,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing — according  to  Ugo  Foscolo — was 
not  known  to  the  world  until  after  the  writer's  death.    Petrarch, 
who  wrote  when  the  seat  of  the  Church  was  removed  to  Avignon^ 
frequently  adopts  a  tone  resembling  that  of  the  early  reformers. 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  his  Latin  epistles,  which  throw 
the  strongest  light  on  bis  mode  of  thinking  on  these  subjects, 
were  not  published  during  his  lifetime ;  and  that  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  the  boldest  of  them  were  addressed,  have  never 
been  discovered.    The  same  caution  which  induced  these  writers 
to  be  sparing  in  their  open  provocations  of  Romish  hostility, 
would  naturally  lead  them  to  express  their  minds  more  fully 
under  cover  of  figurative  diction.     Long  before  any  attempt  had 
been  made  towards  the  construction  of  tbe  general  theory  which 
I^setti  has  so  elaborately  raised,  the  Eclogues  of  Petrarch,  for 
example,  had  been  observed  tocontain,  undertbeir  nnmeaningpas- 
toral  dress,  strong  traits  of  political  allegory.     *  Quelqnes  unes,^ 
^ys  Ginguen6,  *  sent  de  vraies  satires,  telles  que  la  sixi6me  et  la 
septi^me,  ou  le  Pape  C16ment  VL  est  6videmment  repr6s^te 
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*  sous  le  nom  de  Mition  (dooxi  clement)/  And  be  proceeds 
to  extend  this  interpretation  farther.  The  Eclogues  of  Boccaccioi 
still  less  known  than  those  of  Petrarch,  are  obvioasly  of  the 
same  character.  To  take  as  an  example  the  third.  The 
wealthy  shepherd  Argus  enjoyed  a  wide  and  rich  domain 
near  the  Straits  which  separate  Italy  from  Sicily.  At  his 
death,  the  young  Alexis  succeeded  to  his  possessions ;  bat, 
wandering  in  that  region,  he  was  slain  either  by  a  she-nrolf,  or 
by  the  lions  with  which  its  woods  abound.  His  brother 
Tityrus,  on  hearing  of  his  mishap,  calls  from  his  abode  by  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  his  numerous  hounds  and  rough  herdsmen 
to  seize  and  punish  the  wolf  and  the  lions.  Here  is  a  most 
unmeaning  fable,  delivered  in  very  prosaic  Latin  hexameters. 
But  let  us  suppose,  with  Rossetti,  that  the  history  of  the  two 
last  Neapolitan  princes  of  the  Swabian  line  is  embodied  in  these 
verses,  and  every  allusion  becomes  at  once  plain  and  manif^t. 
These  are  the  strains  of  an  admirer,  a  commentator,  and  almost 
a  contemporary  of  Dante;  and  can  we  not  recognise,  in  the 
Wolfand  Lion  which  devour  the  unfortunate  Manfred,  two  of  die 
allegorical  beasts  which  so  sorely  bested  the  poet  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  Inferno^  and  which  have  since  scarcely  lees  per- 
plexed his  critics  and  his  readers  ? 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  love  poetry  of  those  times,  many 
strange  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression,  which  seem  at 
first  sight  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  amours  of  these  son- 
netteers,  some  of  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
models  of  real  passion  and  constancy,  can  be  literally  intended 
as  they  are  narrated.  A  single  example  may  suffice  from  the 
stores  of  our  learned  author's  enquiries  on  this  subject.  On 
Good  Friday,  Laura  first  appeared  to  Petrarch  in  a  church  at 
Avignon.  On  Easter  Sunday,  the  Maria  or  Fiammetta  of  Boc- 
caccio was  first  seen  by  him  in  a  church  at  Naples.  On  Good 
Friday,  the  Catalan  Ausias  March — an  imitator  of  Petrarch — 
falls  in  love  with  his  lady  Teresa,  also  in  a  church.  On  the  eve 
of  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1300,  the  pilgrimage  of  Dante 
through  the  wilderness  commences.  In  Easter  week,  Petrarch 
begins  his  Africa,  In  Easter  week,  Boccaccio  places  the  com- 
mencement of  the  narrative  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  hu 
Decameron,  Lastly,  Easter  week  was  a  sacred  period  among 
the  Templars  for  the  performance  of  certain  initiatory  rites. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  all  these  may  be  mere  casual  coinci- 
dences ;  as  it  may  also  be  that  aU  the  heroines  of  these  amatory 
poets  appear  to  have  died  before  their  admirers,  who  survived 
to  celebrate  and  lament  them.  The  reader  who  is  inclined  to 
maintain  the  literal  sense  of  these  famous  amours,  must  prepare 
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himseirto  meet  with  many  equally  straDge  and  saspicious  acciden  ts. 
For  this  purpose,  we  refer  him  to  the  two  chapters  of  Rossetti's 
Essay,  entitled  ^  Cenno  Preliminare  sail'  amor  Platonico.' 

By  analogy,  then,  from  the  known  and  understood  writings 
of  those  ancient  poets,  and  hy  a  long  series  of  inductive  reason- 
ing from  internal  evidence,  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  en- 
deavour to  compress  within  our  pages,  Signor  Rossetti  arrives 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  School  of  Love  was  in  fact  the  school 
of  a  secret  science,  whose  essence  consisted  in  a  sworn  hatred 
to  the  Pope,  both  as  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign,  and  a 
desire  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  hy  his  overthrow,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Caesars.    Love, 
it  appears,  signifies — in  the  conventional  language  of  the  school 
— '  affection  for  the  empire.'     ^  Trilingues  ergo  doetores,*  says 
Dante  De  Vulgari  EhquentiA  :  these,  according  to  our  author's 
system,  are  the  three  sects  which  adopted  the  figurative  lan- 
guage— Albigeois,    Templars,    Ghibellines — *  in   hoc   maxim6 
*  vocabulo  conveniunt,  qued  est  Amor.'     The  word   Donna 
figured  all  sorts  of  power  and  intelligence  in  the  abstract;  the 
especial  Donna  of  the  poet's  thoughts  was,  of  course,  the  im- 
perial authority,  or  the  emperor  himself;    but  other  inferior 
authorities,  and  especially  the  more  learned  and  higher  graduates 
in  the  Ghibelline  School,  were  likewise,  according  to  our  author's 
interpretation,  the  ^  Donne'  to  whose  understanding  these  son- 
nets and  canzoni  are   usually  directed.     *  Donne  gentili,'  as 
Dante  calls  them  in  his  Vita  Nuova^  *  e  che  non  son  pur  fem- 
*  mine.' — *  Life'  was  a  state  of  Ghibellinism ;  <  Death,'  its  oppo- 
site— a  state  of  slavery  to  the  Pope,  whether  spiritual  or  tempo- 
ral.    The  same  antithesis  was  expressed  hy  various  other  co- 
relatives,  Liberty  and  Servitude — Cortesia  (Courtliness,  Impe- 
rialism), and  Piet^  (Religion,  Superstition).     Numerous  other 
similar  expressions,  to  which  the  key  may  he  found  with  more 
or  less  ease  by  comparison  with  those  writings  of  the  sect  of 
which  the  political  sense  is  obvious,  complete  the  dictionary  of 
this  singular  *  gergo'  or  slang,  as  it  might  be  called  in  English, 
from  want  of  a  more  appropriate  expression. 

Up  to  the  period  when  Dante  began  the  execution  of  his  vast 
work,  (which  Rossetti  does  not  believe  to  have  been  commenced 
before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg  in  1312,) 
the  poetry  of  the  sect  was  confined  to  canzoni  and  sonnets,  in 
which,  according  to  rule,  the  Gaia  Sciencia  was  the  only  matter 
treated  of.  Dante  was  himself  one  of  the  chief  proficients  in 
this  figurative  and  political  college  of  love.  The  narrow  compass 
of  the  secret  language  then  used — its  poverty  and  inadeauacy 
fully  to  express  his  extensive  views  of  the  moral  and  ■ociai  dee- 
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tiDy  of  man— determined  him  on  effecting  a  change  in  the  dia- 
lect. He  selected,  as  the  most  fit  to  convey  his  ideas,  the  verj 
language  which  was  consecrated  to  the  peculiar  employment  of 
his  bitterest  adversaries — the  language  of  the  Catholic  rcligioD) 
lier  mysteries,  rites,  and  doctrines.  The  poet  deserted  for  a 
while  the  service  of  Madonna  la  Cortesia,  to  range  himself  un- 
der the  banners  of  her  opponent,  La  Pieta.  This  theory  of  the 
feelings  and  objects  of  Dante  is  deduced,  by  an  ingenious  bat 
somewhat  arbitrary  process,  from  the  pages  of  one  of  his  prose 
treatises,  upon  which,  certainly,  no  former  critics  have  beeo 
able  to  throw  the  least  light — the  Vita  Nuova  ;  which  contains, 
in  its  literal  sense,  a  rhapsodical  history  of  his  early  love  for 
Beatrice,  and  some  unintelligible  commentaries  on  his  own 
canzoni. 

In  order  more  fully  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  Dante,  and 
the  views  which  he  entertained  of  civil  society  and  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  mankind,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  doc- 
trines developed  in  bis  Latin  treatise  De  Monarchid,  In  bit 
method  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  hypothesis  which  he  there 
assumes  as  the  foundation  of  his  argument,  be  takes  for  hit 
model  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  style  is  closely  imitated 
from  that  of  the  Vulgate  Bible.  Both  formed  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  day :  but  the  acute  scepticism  and  analytic  ge- 
nius of  the  Stagyrite,  were  less  congenial  with  the  mind  of 
Dante  than  the  symbolical  imagery,  the  lofty  diction,  and  pro- 
phetic sublimity  of  Ezekiel  and  Saint  John.  This  treatise  con- 
tains a  direct  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  German  empe- 
rors, and  their  indefeasible  political  rights  over  the  whole  human 
race.  Among  many  fantastic  arguments  which  are  introduced 
in  support  of  this  position,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  poet  Virgil 
is  called  in  to  bear  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  burden  of  tes- 
timony. He  is  referred  to  as  an  undeniable  authority  in  favour 
of  the  emperors,  ^neas  is  the  founder  of  the  universal  sove- 
reignty. He  was  a  Trojan,  therefore  Asia  is  the  inheritance  of 
his  descendants.  They  are  legitimate  rulers  of  Africa,  by  rea- 
son of  his  somewhat  equivocal  connexion  with  the  Queen  of 
Carthage.  His  second  marriage  in  Latium  gives  them  clear  au- 
thority over  Europe.  Whatever  may  be  meant  by  these  and 
many  other  singularities  in  the  treatise,  they  are  important  when 
it  is  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  Divine  Comedy^  and  an  exoteric 
writing  (to  employ  a  phrase  of  ancient  philosophy)  on  the  same 
subject  which  is  esoterieally  treated  in  the  great  poem.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  at  once  manifest  why  Virgil  is  the  guide  whom  po- 
litical wisdom  (figured  in  Beatrice)  sends  down,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Inferno,  to  the  aid  of  her  worshipper;  the  three  beasts 
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The  admirer  of  Dante  dwells  but  on  bis  sablimeand  patbetie 
passages :  be  forgets  the  pages  of  pointless  satire,  pnerile  rea- 
soning, and  enigmatical  jargon,  the  patchwork  language,  uul 
the  vile  quibbles  of  literal  ingenuity,  which  occupy  ao  large  a 
space  in  the  Commedia.  Yet  these  passages  obviously  require 
explanation :  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  himself 
they  formed  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  perform- 
ance.  But  if  we  turn  for  assistance  to  the  commentaries  with 
which  the  great  poem  (formerly  the  text-book  of  r^ular  lectures} 
has  been  overloaded  by  Italian  ingenuity,  with  what  utter  disap- 
pointment do  we  lay  them  down !  Theyshow  none  of  that  compre- 
hensive spirit  of  criticism  which  seeks  to  solve  particular  difficul- 
ties by  a  comparison  with  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
poem.  Each  passage  is  discussed  on  its  own  separate  merits,  as  if 
the  subject  in  band  were  an  insulated  inscription  or  fragment  of 
an  unknown  manuscript,  instead  of  a  portion  of  one  great  concep- 
tion. The  authority  of  earlier  critics  is  scrapulously  referred  to 
by  the  more  modern  ones,  as  a  reason  for  adopting  such  an  in- 
terpretation, even  where  it  is  obviously  inadequate,  or  advanced, 
perhaps,  only  with  an  intention  to  mislead;  and  the  most 
strangely  unreasonable  paraphrase  is  copied  without  hesitation,  if 
it  come  from  the  pen  of  Boccaccio  or  Landino.  The  reader  of 
Dante,  before  the  appearance  of  Rossetti's  work,  was  forced  to 
choose  between  commencing  his  pilgrimage  under  the  conduct  of 
ignorant  or  discordant  guides,  or  satisfying  himself  with  the 
literal  sense,  in  despite  of  the  warning  voice  of  the  poet  him- 
self, where  he  exclaims,*  ^  Istius  operis  non  est  simplex  sensus; 

<  immo  dici  potest  polisensuum,  hoc  est  plurium  sensuum.  .... 

*  Et  ideo  videndum  est  de  suhjecto  bujus  operis,  prout  ad  lite- 

*  ram  accipitur :  deinde  de  subjecto,  prout  allegoricesententiator. 

*  •  •  •  •   Secundum  allegoricum  sensum  agit  poeta  de    Inferno 

*  isto  in  quo,  peregrinando  ut  viatores,  mereri  et  demereri  pos- 

<  sumus.' 

But  we  must  not  so  far  misconceive  Dante's  object,  even  should 
we  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  general  scheme  of  Rossetti's  interpre- 


*  In  the  dedication  to  Can  Grande  della  Seals.  The  early  commen- 
tator styled  by  modern  critics,  *  L'Anonimo  Famigliare  di  Dante,'  whom 
even  the  sceptical  Foscolo  believed  to  have  been  personally  intimate  with 
the  poet,  speaks  yet  more  plainly  to  the  purpose.     '  lo  scrittore  ndi'  dire 

<  da  Dante,  che  mai  rima  nol  trasse  a  dire  quello  cbe  aveva  in  suo  propo- 
*  nimento,  ma  ch*elli  molte  e  spesse  volte  facea  li  vocaboli  dire  nelle  ene 

<  rime  altro  che  quello  che  erano  appo  gli  altri  dicitori  usati  di  sprimere/ 
'^FoscQio,  DUcorso,  p.  160. 
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tatioD,  as  to  look  on  the  Poet  as  a  mere  political  partisan,  and  his 
fWgrimsLge  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  conveying  disparaging  opinions 
of  the  Guelfs  and  encomiums  on  the  Ghibellines.  The  great  un- 
lertaking,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  and  his  fellow-labour- 
srs  were  to  prepare  the  way,  comprehended  no  less  than  the 
^neral  reform  of  society,  and  the  redemption  of  Christendom 
from  spiritual  slavery.  Thus  the  views  of  our  commentator  are 
bv  no  means  irreconcilable  with  the  more  poetical  theory  of 
Foscolo, — that  the  poet  believed  himself  invested  with  an  Aposto- 
lical character,  to  reveal  to  the  world  its  religious  defection,  and 
the  means  of  regeneration.  To  this  mission  he  was  consecrated 
by  the  peculiar  benediction  of  Saint  Peter.  {ParadisOf  canto 
25.)  To  this  he  alludes,  in  the  splendid  lines  which  imme- 
diately follow,  and  express  his  visionary  hopes  of  triumph : — 

^  Se  mai  continga  che'l  Poema  sacro 

Al  quale  ban  posto  maiio  e  cielo  e  terra 

Si  che  in'ha  fatto  per  molti  anai  macro, 
Viaca  la  cradelta  che  faor  mi  serra 

Del  bello  ovite,  ov*  io  dormi?a  agnello 

Nemico  ai  Lupi  che  le  danoo  gaerra ; 
Con  altra  voce  omai,  con  altro  vello 

Ritomerd  poeta,  ed  in  sulfonfe 
Del  mio  battesmo  prmdero  7  cappeUo! 

Under  the  protection  of  Imperialist  chiefs,  he  might  safely 
protest  against  the  temporal  usurpations  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
boldest  Ghibelline  bowed  in  public  before  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  church ;  and  the  initiated  could  only  commune  together 
ia  their  secret  language  concerning  the  great  mystery, — that  she 
was  not  only  the  defender  of  political  error,  but  the  fountain  of 
moral  and  religious  ill ;  the  cause  of  the  corruptions  of  the  here- 
tical and  vicious  age,  figured  by  the  symbolical  statue  of  the  Old 
Man  of  Crete,  which  has  its  back  turned  towards  the  east,  *  E 
*  Roma  guarda  si  come  suo  specchio.' 

According  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  contained  in  the  vo- 
lomes  before  us,  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Hell  represents  to  the 
imaginary  traveller  the  similitude  of  Italy  in  her  unhappy  state 
of  Romish  slavery.  Her  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  contem- 
poraries of  Dante,  or  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his,  are 
brought  in  as  actors,  or  rather  patients,  on  the  scene.  The 
dead  are  evoked  to  answer  the  questions  of  their  visitors  by 
^oir  own  names ;  the  living  under  the  masks  of  famous  charac- 
^ra  of  antiquity, — or  under  the  form  of  giants,  demoi/6,  and  the 
other  fabulous  or  unearthly  personages  which  people  the  abyss. 
The  poet  is  guided  in  bis  researches  by  the  spirit  of  orthodox 
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Gbibellinism,  which  teaches  him  to  discern  good  from  eviL  It 
is  in  the  episodical  portions  of  the  poem  that  its  allegorical  cha- 
racter comes  most  distinctly  in  view.  The  city  of  Dis,  or  fifth 
circle  of  Hell,  is  the  type  of  Florence ;  and  the  difficulty  which 
Virgil  and  Dante  experience  in  obtaining  admission  within  its 
gates,  with  the  events  which  follow,  represents  the  attempt  made 
by  the  White  or  GhibellineFaorosciti,  in  1312,  to  re-enter  their 
native  city  under  the  protection  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  This 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  important  parts  of  Ros- 
settles  investigation.  Every  reader  must,  we  think,  have  felt  per- 
plexed in  considering  the  episode  according  to  its  outward  sense ; 
standing,  as  it  does,  insulated  in  the  middle  of  the  Cantica,  and 
without  reference,  or  resemblance,  to  any  thing  which  comes 
before  or  after  it.  The  travellers,  like  the  Lady  in  Shelley's  mag- 
nificent *  Dream,'  come  in  sight  of  lofty  walls  and  towers,  vomit- 
ing flames  from  their  summits.    On  approaching,  they  appear — 

<  With  dreadful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms.' 

Demons  issue  from  the  gates,  and  refuse  to  open  them  at  the  de- 
mand of  Virgil  to  the  living  mortal  who  accompanies  him.  The 
spiritual  guide  himself,  as  well  as  his  follower,  is  amased  and  con- 
founded. The  three  Furies,  armed  with  all  their  mythological 
horrors,  threaten  tliem  with  an  attack;  and  here  three  well 
known  lines  are  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  directing 
the  reader  to  search  for  a  secret  doctrine  below  the  surface.  A 
messenger  from  Heaven  at  length  arrives :  he  drives  the  as- 
sailants before  him,  opens  the  refractory  gates  with  his  wand, 
and  admits  the  voyagers.  But  no  sooner  are  they  within, 
than  the  scene  changes.  Demons,  towers,  and  furies  have  va- 
nished ;  we  see  around  us  nothing  but  a  vast  and  dismal  ceme- 
tery, from  the  vaults  of  which  flames  issue,  together  with  the 
groans  of  those  tormented  within :  these  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  Heresiarchs ;  and,  forgetful  of  all  that  is  behind  him,  the 
poet  is  speedily  engaged  in  political  controversy  with  the  indig- 
nant spirit  of  Farinata.  * 


*  It  teems  to  us  that  Rossetti  has  here,  as  in  other  places,  over- 
loaded his  demonstration  with  superfluous  and  improbable  conjectures. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  only  four  dwellers  of  the  City  of 
Tombs  who  are  named  are  Florentines,  or  in  some  way  connected 
with  Florence.  Is  there  not  a  fifth,  Pope  Anastasius  ?  and  in  what 
way  did  he  become  a  citizen  of  Dis  ?  There  is  greater  probability  in 
supposing  that  this  portion  of  the  allegory  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
jrebellious  city  opens  its  gates. 
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of  Malebol^e,  or  tbe  math  and  pamltinate  *  bolgb'  of  Aat 
•Inmgo  rogioO)  (it  it  no  matter  whiefa,)  measam  tweatyHwo 
ndlaa.  Tm  tmth  and  laat  bdgia,  which  is  boonded  as  to  itt 
infirior  eiremnforenea  by  the  edge  of  the  innermoet  and  Wirest 
pit  af  Hell,  it  eleren  milee  round.  These  meaanrementay  wUdi 
aeem  to  be  introdnoed  caiually  in  the  moaUie  of  diffsrent  epeak* 
eriy  are  the  only  numerical  diirtanoea  given  in  this  Cantica :  and 
great  and  tormenting  difficnltiei  have  they  afforded  to  tiioae 
uigenione  commentators  who  have  published  their  ^  Stti  e  Mi- 

*  sure  dell*  Inferno.'  Bat  they  were  introduced,  says  Roasettiy 
for  a  reason  which  those  worthy  mathematicians  little  aoa* 
peeted.  Fasio  degli  Uberti,  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  says  in 
the  poem  entitled  Dtf/toaofkio,  speaking  of  Ae  outer  fosse,  or 
lines,  which  then  surrounded  Rome,  *  Venti  due  miglia  ceria* 
<  mente  dura.*  The  latest  antiquarian  measurer*  computes  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  of  Uonorins,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Dante,  as  now,  comprehended  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  city, 
vXfrom  deeen  to  twehe  miles* 

Since  Rome  is  represented  by  that  region  of  thick-ribbed 
ice  which  forms  the  heart  of  Hell,  and  ab<Mle  of  the  worst  and 
blackest  crimes,  it  is  easy  to  decipher  the  name  and  style  of  die 

*  Imperador  del  doloroso  regno,*  who  occupies  its  centre.  Of 
his  tnree  faces,  the  black,  according  to  Rossetti,  represents  FIo« 
rence,  (gOTemed  by  the  Parte  Nera; ;  the  red,  the  Ouelf  fection; 
and  the  last,  the  white  and  golden  lilies  of  France.  Of  the  three 
fSunons  sinners,  of  whose  doom  he  is  at  once  the  partaker  and 
the  instrument,  two,  like  him,  were  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
first  earthly  emperor ;  the  third,  like  him,  against  the  King  of 
Heaven. 

But  the  Pope  does  not  only  appear,  according  to  our  critic, 
under  the  mask  of  Lucifer;  he  is  the  great  presiding  spirit  of 
Hell,  and  shadowed  forth  in  a  variety  of  mysterious  shapes, 
which  cross  our  path  in  journeying  through  his  empire.  Cer- 
berus, the  three-headed  monster ;  Pluto,  who  sits  at  the  gate  of 
the  Region  of  Avarice ;   the  Moon,  <  the  lady  who  rules  in 

*  Hell  f  the  fiend  OeryoUf  (who  *  in  tribus  unus  erat,*)^are  all 
types  of  the  same  evilgenius,  and  Rome,  France,  and  Florence 
his  chief  supporters.  Which  three  powers  of  ill,  finally,  appear 
Main  in  the  three  Furies,  and  in  the  three  Yioea,— -Avarice, 
nide,  and  Envy. 


MW 


*  Nibbi,  Mnra  di  Roms,  p.  235.  For  a  confirmation  of  these  mea^ 
sorements,  see  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhoose's  Commentary  on  Ckilde  Harold. 
It^will  be  8een  whatiDconsistencies  have  been  occasioned  by  confound- 
i«-r  the  outer  circuit  of  the  city  with  that  of  the  ancient  wiUls. 
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<  Le  tre  Ikvilley  eh'  luumo  i  oori  M001I' 

Thus  die  poet  k  condaoted  tfaroo^  die  regions  of  eternal  and 
temporal  finB— •through  Italj  in  her  oormpt  statei  such  as  he 
foond  it  in  the  ohronioles  of  the  timee,  and  eaw  it  when  be  tra* 
▼ereed  her  cities  in  exile, 

*  Smile  ad  aom  ohe  va  di  porta  in  porta 
Mendioando  k  Tito  ;* 

and  throoeh  the  scenes  of  moral  and  polidcal  reform^  to  the 
TarrestrialParadise^  whose  meadows,  and  ancient  grove6,''and 
lucid  waters,  are  rendered  doubly  beautiful  bv  the  presence  of 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts.    In  the  last  seven  Cfantoe  of  the  PuV'* 
ffOborio^  whidi  contain  some  of  the  most  exquisite  descriptions, 
and  aooae  of  the  noblest  moral  lessons,  which  human  genius 
has  produced,  the  key  to  the  main  allegory  of  the  poem  is 
likawiae  to  be  found.     Here  the  poet  crosses  the  stream  of 
Forgetfulness,*  is  washed  from  his  sins,  admitted  to  the  com- 
pany of  Beatrice  and  her  symbolical  attendants,  and  beholds  a 
scenic  representation  of  the  main  historical  events  of  his  time, 
in  relation  to  God's  church  and  the  spiritual  government  of 
man.    There  is  much  in  these  Cantos  wnich  lends  some  proba- 
bility to  the  bold  supposition  of  our  critic,  that  they  are  partly 
meant  to  represent  the  admission  of  a  candidate  into  some  ma- 
sonic society, — some  secret  school  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  intend* 
ed  to  correct  the  public  and  private  vices  of  the  age.    Whether 


^  *  We  cannot  refrain  from  ttopping  an  instant  to  dwell  on  the  exqui- 
site and  solemn  melody  of  the  lines  which  describe 

<  That  slow  and  sileat  stream, 
Lethe,  the  rlter  of  oUivlon.' 

<  Gia  m'  avesn  trasportsle  i  ImA  passi 

Dentro  all'  aatiea  selra  tsnto,  cL'io^ 
•  Non  potea  riveder  ov'  io  v'  entrassi ; 
Ed  ecco  il  piik  andar  mi  tolse  un  riOt 

Che'  nver  sinistra  con  sue  picciol'  onde 

Piesava  I'erba,  che'n  sua  npa  uscto. 
Tutte  I'acqae,  sonche  di  qo^  pid  monde, 

Parrieno  avere  in  se  mistura  slcuna 

Verso  di  quella,  che  nulla  nasconde  e 
Awegnach^  si  mnova  bmna  bnma 

Sotto  Fombra  perpetna,  die  mai 

Raggiar  lascia  non  sole  ivi,  ne  luna.' 


. .A 
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the  Lady  Beatrice  was  in  realil^  a  pereon  of  flesh  and  blood,  or 
a  mere  personified  object  of  philosophical  devotion,  or  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other,  is  a  question  which  must, 
after  all,  be  left  to  every  reader's  imagination  to  determine. 
The  sceptical  enquirer  will  probably  conclude,  with  Rossetti, 
that  she  is  nothing  but  an  abstraction.  The  more  enthoaastic 
student  will  be  loath  to  relinquish  the  ancient  belief,  and  will 
still  suppose  that  the  earliest  founders  of  the  school  did  convert, 
by  a  romantic  fancy,  the  objects  of  their  first  love  into  imagi* 
nary  beings  of  high  intelligence  and  dignity.  Certainly  many 
of  Uie  reproaches  addressed  to  the  poet,  where  he  is  rebuked  by 
Beatrice  for  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  seem  to  bear  a  plain  and 
noble  meaning,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  his  departed  saint ; 
while  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  far-fetched  and  obscare* 
The  fair  ladies  of  the  early  Italian  republics,  occupied,  perhaps, 
a  higher  rank,  at  least  in  ideal  dignity,  than  has  been  at  any 
time  allotted  elsewhere  to  their  sex.  While  chivalry  and  the 
fashionable  conceits  of  the  Troubadours  lent  their  aid  to  con- 
vert them  into  objects  of  romance,  the  active  public  life  with 
which  they  were  environed,  impressed  on  them  a  character 
resembling  that  of  the  matrons  of  republican  Rome*  They 
educated  their  children  as  servants  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
joined  with  their  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  great  struggles 
of  party,  but  with  a  calmer  dignity,  and  less  admixture  of  base 

Krsonal  purpose.    Such  were  the  patrician  dames  o(  the  early 
ys  of  Florentine  simplicity,  whO| 


-'  the  flax  around  the  distaff  winding, 


Held  commune  with  their  household  of  the  tales 
Of  Troy,  and  Rome,  and  antique  Fi^sole.* 

Some  of  them  may  have  been  worthy  of  .the  mysterious  ho- 
nours with  which  their  admirers  of  the  amatorv  school  have 
environed  their  names.  We  should  feel  greater  pleasure  in  res- 
cuing Beatrice  from  the  ooM  and  shadowy  world  of  allegories, 
than  the  prudish  Laura,  the  unintelligible  Fiammetta,  or  any 
of  the  scandal-loving  heroines  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron. 

We  have  contented  ourselves  with  taking  this  rapid  survey 
of  our  author's  theory  with  respect  to  the  Dtvina  Commedia^ 
instead  of  entering  into  the  more  extended  range  of  his  inves- 
tigations, however  tempted  by  the  attractive  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  because  we  thou^t  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  sketch  of  that  which  forms  the  most  complete  part  of  his  la- 
bours, and  is  calculated  to  give  the  fairest  impression  of  their 
value  and  merit.     Admitting  that  much  has  been  done  by  hiro 
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towards  elucidating  the  poem  of  Dante^  we  do  not  by  any  means 
conceive  that  his  interpretation,  were  it  received  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, would  go  far  towards  a  proof  of  the  startling  positions 
which  he  has  assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  theories.  His  Disqui- 
sition' contains  an  application  of  the  same  canons  of  criticism 
to  several  passages  or  Fetrarch,  to  the  FUocopo  of  Boccaccio,  to 
some  ^urta  of  the  Decameron^  and  to  many  minor  productions 
of  the  Trecentiisti  writers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  cri- 
Ucisms  is  that  on  the  Dettaimondo  of  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  which 
it  is  but  fair  to  refer  to  as  exemplifying  one  of  the  strongest  ana- 
logical arguments  in  favour  of  the  new  theory  of  the  Inferno. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  composed  in  a  very  desultory  stylci 
and  abound  with  repetitions.  The  Disquisition  is,  in  many  parts, 
a  mere  transcript  of  the  Commentary.  Much  of  that  vicious  re- 
dundance of  style,  with  which  the  author  is  chargeable,  is  evi- 
dently owing  to  a  careless  and  rapid  habit  of  composition ;  much 
to  eagerness  m  following  up  a  favourite  object.  His  mind,  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  general  truth  of  his  sup- 
posed discovery,  pursues  that  discovery  into  its  most  minute 
consequences  and  corollaries,  and  dwells  upon  them  with  as  much 
zeal  and  triumphant  certainty  as  if  they  were  the  most  important 
results  of  his  enquiries.     It  is  bv  this  unguarded  fervour  of  be- 
lief that  Signor  Kossetti  has  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  which  he  complains.     He  was  detected  in  an 
historical  error,  ou  which  he  had  founded  a  theory.     In  pur- 
suing his  enquiries,  he  admits  his  mistake,  builds  a  new  theory 
on  facts  contradicting  those  which  he  had  at  first  alleged,  and 
then  pronounces  it  as  perfect  and  incontrovertible  as  he  had  pre- 
viously asserted  the  former  to  be.    He  is  extremely  angry  at  the 
comparisons  which  have  been  made  between  himself  and  Father 
Hardouin ;  but  for  some  of  his  flights  of  fancy  we  can  find  no 
parallel^  except  among  diose  of  that  ecclesiastic,  who  maintained 
that  the  <  asperse  pelles*  of  the  poetical  bird  of  Horace,  were  but 
types  of  the  leathern  gaiters  worn  in  bad  weather  by  some  of 
the  monastic  fraternities  I   Because  much  is  clearly  all^orical, 
he  will  allow  nothing  to  be  merely  literal ;  and  when  he  arrives 
at  a  passage  to  which  his  ingenuity  does  not  supply  him  with 
an  iounediate  parallel,  he  solemnly  promises  that  he  will  here- 
after produce  one  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers.    He  assures 
them,  like  Lord  Peter,  that  the  bread  before  them  is  both  mut- 
ton and  wine,  and  bids  them  rely  on  him  for  a  future  solution  of 
the  mystery. 

In  no  part  of  his  labours  is  this  disposition  to  over  refine- 
ment evinced  in  a  manner  so  unpleasant  as  in  his  triflings 
with  the  verbal  equivoques^  anagrams,  acrostics,  and  similar 
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speoimcDB  of  perreried  iogenuityy  wkioh  are  well  knowB  to 
exkt  in  tbe  yenee  of  die  early  writers^  and  of  Dante  in  par- 
ticular. He  giree  some  new  exposition  of  each  of  these  worai- 
less  enigmas,  eren  where  he  hy  no  means  advances  Us  own 
general  purpose.  Bnt  notwithstanding  these  defects  and  per- 
versities, we  are  grateful  for  his  curious  and  elaborate  eluci* 
dations.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  one  to  rise  from 
an  unprejudiced  perusal  of  tbem  witliout  feeling  oonsoions  of 
a  dearer  insight  into  the  character  of  tbe  14tb  century,  and 
especially  of  the  great  poet  wbo,  above  all  others,  has  ren* 
dered  it  illustrious,  than  any  previous  acquaintance  with  tbe 
subject  can  have  given  him.  We  are  enabled  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  general  feelings,  hopes,  and  sentiments,  whicb 
actuated  tbe  poet  and  the  men  or  his  era — ^writers,  accord* 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  a  time  distinct  alike  from  the  age  of 
classical  elegance  and  that  of  modem  refinement,— when  htera* 
ture  was  regarded  as  a  mystery  or  craft,  and  the  highest  aim  of 
its  professors  was  to  shroud  the  fruits  of  their  thoughts  in  studied 
obscurity. 

It  had  been  oflen  shown  before  that  the  spirit  which  proda- 
ced  the  Reformation  was  ner?r  wholly  extinct  in  the  ages  pre* 
ceding  that  event ;  but  our  author  has  done  much  to  show  that 
Rome  nourished  in  her  bosom  the  most  determined  and  most  se- 
cret of  her  enemies ; — those  who,  safe  behind  the  shield  of  their 
secret  associations,  ministered  weapons  to  the  mere  daring  assail- 
ants who  rushed  desperately  against  the  leading  files  of  the  array 
of  Papal  despotism.  She  anew  themi  no  doubt,  to  be  fhr  more 
powerful  agents  towards  the  eventual  curtailment  of  her  power 
than  the  poor  and  divided  heretics  whom  she  persecuted.  But 
we  must  not  attribute  to  the  Car^als  and  Inquisitors  of  for- 
mer times,  a  comprehensive  spirit  of  vigilance  which  they  did 
not  possess.  They  defended  themselves  against  open  assail- 
ants, not  against  dangers  more  formidable  in  reality,  but  less 
immediate  in  their  developement  They  fought  for  their  own 
dignities  and  enjoyments,  not  for  the  possible  dominion  of  their 
successors.  They  feared,  moreover,  to  irritate  their  secret  ene- 
mies into  declared  hostility.  We  must  not,  therefore,  conclude 
that  Rome  was  ignorant  of  her  adversaries,  although  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  Ghibelline  School  was  persecuted 
to  death  by  the  spiritual  power,  after  the  punishment  of  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  who  was  burnt  in  1327,  for  a  work  in  which  literary 
historians  have  only  seen '  un  mauvais  poSme  sur  la  physique,'  but 
in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Rossetti,  we  discover  a  bitter 
satire  against  Rome.  Finding  that  the  secret  venom  of  tiirir 
writings  was  not  extensively  contagk>us,  and  that  tiiey  were 
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admired  among  the  people  merely  for  their  literary  excellencies, 
sbe  gmdiudly  added  her  eanction  to  public  feeling.    The  poem 
of  Dante  became  a  text- book  in  Uniyersities.  He  was  eomment- 
ed  on  ae  a  revealer  of  spiritual  mjrsterics.  He  was  decorated  with 
the  title  of  the  Theological  Poet.  In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Paduan 
edition  ( 1822),  will  be  found  a  letter  written  by  an  ecclesiastic  to 
proTe  *  che  la  lettura  di  Daute  Alighieri  e  molto  utile  al  predica* 
*  tore/  Yet  all  this  while  not  a  few  of  his  readers,  and  orities  also, 
were  aware  of  the  secret  wldoh  his  pages  contained.    Rossetti 
has  aoeanaulated  indicatioDs  Arom  several  of  the  writings  of  the 
latter  to  prove  the  extent  of  their  suspicioBS.    Should  his  theory 
be  fortified  with  new  proofs,  and  beeome  generally  received  in 
Italy,  it  will  be  curious  to  observe  its  effects;  considering  the 
extraordinary  reverence  in  which  the  Treoentkti,  and  Dante  in 
particnlar,  are  held  among  all  classes  of  educated  Italians,  and 
even  in  those  scImm^  and  institutions  destined  especially  to  sup- 
port the  rrigning  church. 

We  hope  that  Signer  Rossetti  will  persevere  in  the  task 

whieh  he  has  undertaken.  We  sincerely  toast  that  he  may  find 

encoaragement  both  among  his  own  countrymeut  and  in  England 

(where  he  has  recently  attained  a  dignity  which  we  wish  there 

was  literary  taste  eviough  in  the  country  to  render  more  than 

nominal),  to  pursue  Ids  researches.    But  where  is  his  system  of 

interpretation  to  end  ?  The  early  novelists  of  Ital v  are  to  oeme 

under  it.    Thdr  pilgrims  of  Santiago  and  the  Holy  City  are  to 

be  tamed  into  political  adventums.    The  Jacobins  of  Pranee 

itfe  to  be  deduced  in  direct  line  from  the  Ohibellines  of  Italy. 

Templars,  Free  Masons,  Romcrucians,  are  all  to  pass  before  our 

«yes  in  this  grand  phantasmagoria,  clothed  with  new  characters* 

Our  own  Chaucer  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.    Already 

is  our  favourite  Grisilde  reduced  to  a  mere  personification  of 

the  Ghibelline  or  Anti-Papal  sect,  and  her  rude  spouse,  the 

Marquess  of  Saluce,  is  become  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  the 

betrayer  of  its  cause  in  Italy.    To  say  the  truth,  the  elasticity 

of  our  author^s  system  is  such,  that,  in  the  hands  of  so  bold 

snd  enterprising  a  discoverer  as  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  say 

what  may  not  be  brought  within  the  range  of  its  eomprehenrion« 

Allthat  the  r  eader  can  do  with  safety  i^  to  follow  his  eccentric 

strides  with  a  steadier  pace,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  refect 

conclusions  deduced  from  proofs,  because  they  are  someliflies 

preferred  In  the  same  breath  with  the  hypotheses  of  an  ardent 

•peculator. 
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fl^His  ig  a  very  amogiog  and  a  very  instructive  book :  but*  even 
^  if  it  were  leaa  amusing  and  lest  instructive,  it  wooM  still 
be  interesting  as  a  relic  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man.  M.  Dumont 
was  one  of  those  persons,  the  care  of  whose  fame  belongs  in  an 
especial  manner  to  mankind.  For  he  was  one  of  Uiose  perscms 
who  have,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  neglected  the  care  of  their 
own  fame.  In  his  walk  through  life  there  was  no  obtrusiveness, 
no  pushing,  no  elbowing,  none  of  the  little  arts  which  bring  for- 
ward little  men.  With  every  right  to  the  head  of  the  board,  he 
took  the  lowest  room,  and  well  deserved  to  be  greeted  with — 
Friend,  go  up  higher.  Though  no  man  was  more  capable  of 
achieving  for  himself  a  separate  and  independent  renown,  he 
attached  himself  to  others ;  he  laboured  to  raise  their  fame;  he 
was  content  to  receive  as  his  share  of  the  reward  the  mere  oTer- 
flowings  which  redounded  from  the  full  measure  of  th^r  glory. 
Not  that  he  was  of  a  servile  and  idolatroui  baUt  of  mind : — not 
that  he  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  Boswells, — ^those  literary  Gibeon- 
ites,  born  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
higher  intellectual  castes.  Possessed  of  talents  and  acquirements 
which  made  him  great,  he  wished  only  to  be  useful.  In  the 
prime  of  manhood,  at  the  very  time  of  life  at  which  ambitious 
men  are  most  ambitious,  he  was  not  solicitous  to  proclaim  that 
he  furnished  information,  arguments,  and  eloquence  to  Mirabean. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  his  renown  should 
merge  in  that  of  Mr  Bentham. 

The  services  which  M.  Dumont  has  rendered  to  society  can 
be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  studied  Mr  Bent- 
ham's  works,  both  in  their  rude  and  in  their  finished  state.  The 
difference  both  for  show  and  for  use  is  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  a  lump  of  golden  ore  and  a  rouleau  of  sovereigns  fresh 
from  the  mint.  Of  Mr  Bentham  we  would  at  all  times  speak 
with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  great  original  thinker,  and 
to  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend  of  the  human  race.  If  a  few 
weaknesses  were  mingled  with  his  eminent  virtues,^if  a  few 
errors  insinuated  themselves  among  the  many  valuable  truths 
which  he  taught, — this  is  assuredly  no  time  for  noticing  those 
weaknesses  or  those  errors  in  an  unkind  or  sarcastic  spirit.  A 
great  man  has  gone  from  among  us,  full  of  years,  of  good  works, 
and  of  deserved  honours.     In  some  of  the  highest  departments 
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in  which  the  human  intellect  can  exert  itself,  ho  has  not  loft  his 
equal  or  his  second  behind  him.  From  his  contemporaries  he 
has  had,  according  to  the  usual  lot,  more  or  less  than  justice. 
He  has  had  blind  flatterers  and  blind  detractors — flatterers  who 
could  see  nothing  but  perfection  in  his  style,  detractors  who 
could  see  nothing  but  nonsense  in  his  matter.  He  will  now  have 
judges*  Posterity  will  pronounce  its  calm  and  impartial  deci^ 
sion ;  and  that  decision  will,  we  firmly  believe,  place  in  the  same 
rank  with  Galileo,  and  with  Liocke,  the  man  who  found  juris* 

Erudence  a  gibberish,  and  left  it  a  science.     Never  was  there  a 
terary  partnership  so  fortunate  as  that  of  Mr  Bentham  and  M. 
Domont.     The  raw  material  which  Mr  Bentham  furnished  was 
most  precious ;  but  it  was  unmarketable.     He  was,  assuredly, 
at  once  a  great  logician  and  a  great  rhetorician.    But  the  eficct 
of  his  logic  was  injured  by  a  vicious  arrangemeat,  and  the  effect 
of  his  rhetoric  by  a  vicious  style.    His  mind  was  vigorous,  com* 
prehensive,  subtle,  fertile  of  arguments,  fertile  of  illustrations. 
But  he  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and,  that  the  congrega- 
tion might  be  edified,  it  was  necessary  that  some  brother  having 
the  gift  of  interpretation  should  expound  the  invaluable  jargon. 
His  oracles  were  of  high  import ;  but  they  were  traced  on  leaves 
and  flung  loose  to  the  wind.     So  negligent  was  ho  of  the  arts  of 
selection,  distribution,  and  compression,  that  to  persons  who 
formed  their  judgment  of  him  from  his  works  in  their  undigest* 
ed  state,  he  seemed  to  be  the  least  systematic  of  all  philosophers. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  opinions  formed  a  system,  which,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  is  more  exact,  more  entire,  and  more  consist- 
ent with  itself  than  any  other.  Yet  to  superficial  readers  of  his 
works  in  their  original  form,  and  indeed  to  all  readers  of  those 
works  who  did  not  bring  great  industry  and  great  acutcness  to 
the  study,  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  quick  and  ingenious  but 
iU-regulated  mind, — who  saw  truth  onlv  by  glimpses, — who 
threw  out  many  striking  hints,  but  who  had  never  thought  of 
combining  his  doctrines  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

M.  Dumont  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply  what  was  want* 
ing  in  Mr  Bentham.  In  the  qualities  in  which  the  French  wri- 
ters surpass  those  of  all  other  nations, — neatness,  clearness, 
.precision,  condensation, — ^he  surpassed  all  French  writers.  If 
M.  Dumont  had  never  been  bom,  Mr  Bentham  would  still  have 
been  a  very  great  man.  But  he  would  have  been  great  to  him- 
.self  alone.  The  fertility  of  his  mind  would  have  resembled  the 
fertility  of  those  vast  American  wildernesses,  in  which  blossoms 
and  decays  a  rich  but  unprofitable  vegetation,  *  wherewith  the 
'reaper  nlleth  not  his  hand,  neither  he  thatbindeth  up  the  sheaves 
Us  bosom.'     It  would  have  been  with  his  discoveries  as  it  has 
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been  with  the  <  Centnrjr  of  Inyentions.'  His  tpeeoUitione  on  laws 
would  have  been  of  no  more  practical  n«e  than  Lord  Woroesteir^e 
speculations  on  steam*  engines.  Some  generations  henoe^  per- 
haps, when  legislation  had  found  its  Watt,  an  antiquarian  might 
have  publisbea  to  the  world  the  curious  fiict,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Oeorge  the  Third,  there  had  been  a  man  called  Bentham,  who 
had  given  hints  of  many  discoveries  made  since  hk  time,  and 
who  bad  really,  for  his  age,  taken  a  most  phQosophieal  view  of 
the  principles  of  iurisprudence. 

Many  persons  have  attempted  to  interpret  between  thb  power* 
ful  mind  and  the  public.  But,  in  our  opinion,  M.  Dumont  alone 
has  succeeded.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  foreigpi  conntries^ 
where  Mr  Bentham's  works  are  known  solely  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  French  version,  his  merit  is  almost  unrrerBally  ae* 
knowledged*  Even  those  who  are  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Us 
political  opinions — the  very  chiefs  of  the  Holy  Alluince— have 
pubKely  testified  their  respect  for  him.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  many  persons  who  certunly  entertained  no  prejudBoe 
against  him  on  political  grounds,  were  long  in  the  habit  of  men- 
tioning him  contemptuously.  Indeed,  what  was  said  of  Bacon's 
philosophy,  mav  be  said  of  Bentham's.  It  was  in  little  repnte 
among  us,  till  judgments  in  its  favour  came  from  beyond  sea, 
and  convinced  us,  to  our  shame,  that  we  had  been  abusing  and 
laughing  at  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 

M.  Dumont  might  easily  have  found  emplovments  more  gra* 
tifying  to  personal  vanity  than  that  of  arranging  works  not  bis 
own.  But  he  could  have  found  no  employment  more  useftil  or 
more  truly  honourable.  The  book  before  us,  hastOy  written  as 
it  is,  contains  abundant  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  he  Ad 
not  become  an  editor  because  he  wanted  the  talents  which  would 
have  made  him  eminent  as  a  writer. 

Persons  who  hold  democratical  opinions^  and  who  have  1>een 
accustomed  to  consider  M.  Dumont  as  one  of  their  party,  have 
been  surprised  and  mortified  to  learn^  that  he  speaks  with  very 
little  respect  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  its  authors.  Some 
zealous  Tories  have  naturally  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
finding  their  doctrines,  in  some  respects,  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  an  unwilling  witness.  The  date  of  the  work^  we 
think,  explains  every  thing.  If  it  had  been  written  ten  yeaiB 
earlier,  or  twenty  years  later,  it  would  have  been  very  dlfierent 
from  what  it  is.  It  was  written,  neither  during  the  first  excite- 
ment of  the  revolution,  nor  at  that  later  period,  when  the  prac- 
tical good  produced  by  tiie  Revolution  had  become  manifest  to 
the  most  prejudiced  observers ;  but  in  those  wretched  limes, 
when  the  entliusiasm  had  abated,  and  the  solid  advantages  were 
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not  yot  folly  eeen.    It  was  writtw  in  the  jrear  1790, — »  year  in 
which  the  lacvl  migaiBe  friend  of  liberty  might  well  fed  aome 
miflgivinn  aa  to  the  effects  of  what  the  National  Assembly  had 
done.    'Die  evils  which  attend  every  great  change  had  been  se« 
Tsrely  felt.    The  benefit  was  still  to  come.   The  price— a  heavy 
price — ^had  been  paid.    The  thing  pnrchased  had  not  yet  been 
deliyered.  Europe  was  swarming  with  French  exiles.  The  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  second  coalition  were  victorioos.     Within 
Prance,  the  reien  of  terror  was  over ;  bat  the  reign  of  law  had 
not  oommenoeo.    There  had  been,  indeed,  daring  three  or  foar 
years,  a  written  Constitation,  by  which  rights  were  defined,  and 
checks  provided.  But  these  rignts  had  been  repeatedly  violated, 
and  tiioae  checks  had  proved  utterly  inefficient.  The  laws  which 
had  been  flmmed  to  secure  the  distinct  authority  of  the  exeoa- 
ti?e  magialfBtes,  and  of  the  legislative  assemblies— 'the  freedom 
of  eleetioii— -the  fireedom  of  debate — die  freedom  of  the  press-^ 
the  personal  fireedom  of  citizens,  were  a  dead  letter.     The  ordi- 
aary  mode  in  which  the  Republic  was  governed,  was  by  coups 
fttOL     On  one  occasion,  the  legislative  oouncils  were  placed 
under  military  restraint  by  the  directors.  Then  again,  directors 
were  deposed  by  the  legislative  councils.     Elections  were  set 
aside  by  tlie  executive  authority.     Shiploads  of  writers  and 
speakers  were  sent,  without  a  legal  tnal,  to  die  of  fever  in 
Guiana.     France,  in  short,  was  in  that  state  in  which  revolu* 
lions,  effected  by  violence,  almost  always  leave  a  nation.    The 
habit  of  obedience  had  been  lost.    The  spell  of  prescription  had 
been  broken.    Those  associations  on  which,  far  more  than  en 
any  arguments  about  property  and  order,  the  authority  of  ma- 
gistrates rests,  had  completely  passed  away.     The  power  of  the 
government  consisted  merely  in  the  physical  force  which  it 
could  bring  to  its  support.  Moral  force  it  had  none.    It  was  \U 
B^lf  a  government,  sprung  from  a  recent  convulsion.    Its  own 
faudamental  maxim  was,  that  rebellion  might  be  justifiable. 
Its  own  existence  proved  that  rebellion  might  be  successful. 
The  people  had  been  accustomed,  during  several  years,  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  to  see  the  constituted  authorities  yield  to  that  re- 
sistance.   The  whole  political  world  was  <  without  form  and 
void' — an  incessant  whirl  of  hostile  atoms,  which  every  moment 
formed  some  new  combination.    The  only  man  who  could  fix 
the  agitated  elements  of  society  in  a  stable  form,  was  following 
a  wild  vision  of  glory  and  empire  through  the  Syrian  deserts. 
The  time  was  not  yet  come,  when 

<  Confoaien  heard  his  voice»  and  wild  uproar  stood  ruled ;' 
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wheo,  out  of  the  chaos  iDto  whkh  tho  old  society  had  been  re- 
solved) were  to  rise  a  new  dynastyi  a  new  peerag«»  a  new 
chnrchy  and  a  new  code. 

The  dying  words  of  Madame  Robad,  *  Oh  Liberty  !  How 
^  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !'  were  at  that  tiaie 
echoed  by  many  of  the  most  upright  and  beneT<dent  of  man- 
kind. M.  Guixot  has,  in  one  of  his  admirable  pamphlets^  hap- 
pily and  jastly  described  M.  Lain6  as  *  an  honest  and  liberal 
*  man,  discouraged  by  the  Revolation/  This  description,  at  the 
time  when  M.  Damont*s  Menumrs  were  written,  would  have 
applied  to  almost  every  honest  and  liberal  man  in  Europe ;  and 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  applied  to  M.  Dumont  himself. 
To  that  fanatical  worship  of  the  all-wise  and  all-good  people, 
which  had  been  common  a  few  years  before,  had  suooeeded  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  people  would 
frustrate  all  attempts  to  serve  them.  The  wild  and  joyoua  ex- 
ultation with  which  the  meeting  of  the  States-Greneral,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Bastiie  had  been  hailed,  had  passed  away.  In  its 
place  was  dejection,  and  a  gloomy  distrust  of  specious  appear- 
ances. The  philosophers  and  philanthropists  had  reigned.  And 
what  had  their  reign  produced?  Philosophy  had  brought  with 
it  mummeries  as  absurd  as  any  which  had  been  practised  by  the 
most  superstitious  zealot  of  the  darkest  age.  Philanthropy  had 
brought  with  it  crimes  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew. This  was  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
These  were  the  fruits  of  the  great  vict<H*y  of  reason  over  preju- 
dice. France  had  rejected  the  faith  of  Pascal  and  Descartes  as 
a  nursery  fable,  that  a  courtezan  might  be  her  idol,  and  a  mad- 
man her  priest.  She  had  asserted  her  freedom  against  Louis, 
that  she  might  bow  down  before  Robespierre.  For  a  time  men 
thoughti  that  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  folly ;  and  that  those  hopes  of  great  political  and  social  ame- 
liorations, which  had  been  cherished  by  Voltw'e  and  Condoroet, 
were  utterly  delusive. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  M.  Dumont  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  writings  of  Mr  Burke  on  the  French 
Revolution,  though  disfigured  by  exaggeration,  and  though  con- 
tfuning  doctrines  subversive  of  all  public  liberty,  bad  been,  oo 
the  whole,  justified  by  events,  and  had  probably  saved  Europe 
from  great  disasters.  That  such  a  man  as  the  friend  and  feUow- 
labourer  of  Mr  Bentham,  should  have  expressed  such  an  oju- 
nion,  is  a  circumstance  which  well  deserves  the  consideration  of 
uncharitable  politicians.  These  Memoirs  have  not  convinced  us 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  not  a  great  blessing  to  mankind. 
But  they  have  convinced  us  that  very  great  Indulgence  is  doe 
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to  thoee,  who,  while  the  Revelation  was  actually  taking  place, 
regarded  it  with  nnmized  aversion  and  borror.  We  can  perceive 
where  their  error  lay*  We  "can  perceive  that  the  evil  was  tem« 
porary,  and  the  good  durable.  But  we  cannot  be  sure,  that,  if 
our  lot  had  been  cast  in  their  Umes,  we  should  not,  like  tbem, 
have  been  dieoouraged  and  disgusted — that  we  should  not,  like 
them,  have  seen,  in  that  great  victory  of  the  French  people, 
only  insanity  and  crime. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  men  are  applauded,  and 
others  reviled,  for  merely  being  what  all  their  neignbours  are, — 
for  merely  going  passively4own  the  stream  of  events, — for  merely 
representing  the  opinions  and  passions  of  a  whole  generation. 
The  friends  of  popular  government  ordinarily  speak  with  ex- 
treme severity  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  with  respect  and  tenderness  of 
Mr  Canning.    Yet  the  whole  difference,  we  suspect,  consisted 
merely  in  this, — that  Mr  Pitt  died  in  1806,  and  Mr  Canning  in 
1827.     During  the  years  which  were  common  to  the  public  life 
of  both,  Mr  Canning  was  assuredly  not  a  more  liberal  states* 
man  than  his  patron.     The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Pitt  began  his 
political  life  at  the  end  of  the  American  War,  when  the  nation 
was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  corruption.   He  closed  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  calamities  produced  by  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  nation  was  still  strongly  impressed  with  the  horrors 
of  anarchy.     He  changed,  undoubtedly.     In  his  youth  he  had 
brought  in  reform  bills.   In  his  manhood  he  brought  in  gagging 
bills.    But  the  change,  though  lamentable,  was,  in  our  opinion, 
perfectlv  natural,  and  might  have  been  perfectly  honest.    He 
changed  with  the  gi*eat  bray  of  his  countrymen.     Mr  Canning, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  entered  into  public  life  when  Europe  was 
in  dread  of  the  Jacobins.     He  closed  his  public  life  when  Eu- 
rope was  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
He,  too,  changed  with  the  nation.     As  the  crimes  of  the  Jaco- 
bins had  turned  the  master  into  something  very  like  a  Tory, 
the  events  which  followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna  turned  the 
pupil  into  something  very  like  a  Whig. 

So  mnch  are  men  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  We  see 
that,  if  M.  Dumont  had  died  in  1799,  he  would  have  died,  to 
use  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided  *  conservative.'  If  Mr  Pitt 
had  lived  to  1832,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  he  would  have  been 
s  decided  reformer. 

The  judgment  passed  by  M.  Dumont  in  this  work  on  the 
French  Revolution,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowances, 
tt  resembles  a  criticism  on  a  plav,  of  which  only  the  first  act 
juis  been  performed,  or  on  a  builaing  from  which  the  scaffold- 
ing has  not  yet  been  taken  down.     We  have  no  doubt,  that  if 
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the  excellent  author  had  teviaed  theee  meaoba  iUity  yon 
after  the  time  at  which  thejr  were  writtoD,  he  woold  havv  aea 
reason  to  omit  a  few  paan^^  and  to  add  many  qnalifoatioai 
and  explanations. 

He  wonld  not  probably  have  been  inclined  to  retract  the  eeo- 
BoreS)  jotty  thoogn  eeTerey  ^i^iich  he  has  paseed  on  the  ignoranei, 
the  pretomption,  and  the  pedantry,  of  the  National  AaaemMy. 
But  he  woald  have  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  those  frahs,  per- 
haps even  by  reason  of  those  faults,  that  Assembly  had  coniiv- 
red  inestimable  benefits  on  mankind*  It  is  clear,  that  aassBg 
the  French  of  that  day,  political  Icnowledge  was  absirfiitely  in 
its  infimcy.  It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  it  had  i^aiB* 
ed  maturity  in  the  time  of  censors,  of  /leAlres-db-caoAtfi;  and  of 
beds  of  justice.  The  electors  did  not  know  how  to  elect  Hie 
representatives  did  not  know  how  to  deliberate.  VL  Damont 
taught  the  constituent  body  of  Montreuil  how  to  perform  tiieir 
functions,  and  found  them  apt  to  learn.  He  afterwards  triedi 
in  concert  with  Mirabeau,  to  instruct  the  National  Assembly  in 
that  admirable  system  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  which  has  been 
long  established  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  which 
has  made  the  House  of  Commons,  in  sjnte  of  all  the  defects  in 
its  composition,  the  best  and  fairest  debating  society  in  tiie 
world.  But  these  accomplished  legislators,  though  quite  as  ig- 
norant as  the  mob  of  Montreuil,  proved  much  less  docile,  and 
cried  oat  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  the  English. 
Their  debates  consisted  of  endless  successions  of  trashy  pamph- 
lets, all  beginning  with  something  about  the  original  compact 
of  society  ;**man  in  the  hunting  state,  and  other  such  foolery. 
They  sometimes  diversified  and  enlivened  these  lonr  readings 
by  a  little  rioting.  They  bawled;  they  hooted;  tney  riiook 
their  fists.  They  kept  no  order  among  themselves.  They  were 
insulted  with  impunity  by  the  crowd  which  filled  their  galleries. 
They  gave  long  and  solemn  consideration  to  trifles,  l%ey  hur- 
ried through  the  most  important  resolutions  with  fearfbl  expe- 
dition. They  wasted  months  in  quibbling  about  the  words  of 
that  false  and  childish  Declaration  of  lUghta  on  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  found  their  tiew  constitution,  and  which  was  at  irre- 
concilable variance  with  every  clause  of  that  constitution.  They 
annihilated  in  a  single  night  privil^s,  many  of  which  partooK 
of  the  nature  of  property,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  most 
delicately  handled. 

They  are  called  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Never  was  s 
name  less  appropriate.  They  were  not  constituent»  but  the  veiT 
reverse  of  constituent.  They  constituted  nothing  that  stood, 
or  that  deserved  to  last.   They  had  not,  and  they  could  not  pos» 
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rfbly  littT0,  dM  mfomatkni  or  the  habtte  of  wnimd  which  aro  oe* 
eenaiy  for  the  framing  of  that  moat  exqinaite  of  all  machinaa, 
a  goyammont  The  metaphysical  cant  with  which  thej  pre» 
filled  their  eonstitutioii)  has  long  been  the  acoff  of  all  partiea. 
Their  conatitution  itaelfy — that  constitution  which  they  deacribed 
ai  absolutely  perfect,  and  to  which  they  predicted  immortality,^* 
disappeared  in  a  few  months,  and  left  no  trace  behind  it*  They 
were  great  only  in  the  work  of  deatmction. 

The  glory  of  the  National  Assembly  is  this,  that  they  were 
in  tmih,  what  Mr  Borke  called  them  in  austere  irony,  the  ablest 
srdiiteetB  of  min  that  eyer  the  world  saw.  They  were  utterly 
hieompetent  to  perform  any  work  which  required  a  discrimina- 
ting eye  and  a  akilfnl  hand.  But  the  work  which  was  then  to 
be  done  was  a  work  of  deyastation.  They  had  to  deal  with 
abosee  so  horrible  and  so  deeply  rooted,  that  the  highest  poliii- 
csl  wisdom  could  scaroely  haye  produced  greater  good  to  man- 
Und  than  was  produced  by  their  fierce  and  senseless  temerity. 
Demolition  is  undoubtedly  a  yulgar  task ;  the  highest  glory  of 
the  statesman  is  to  construct  But  there'  is  a  time  for  every 
thing, — a  time  to  set  up,  and  a  time  to  pull  down.  The  talents 
of  reyolntionary  leaders,  and  those  of  the  legislator,  haye 
equally  their  use  and  their  season.  It  is  the  natural,  the  almost 
nniyersal  law,  that  the  age  of  insurrections  and  proscriptions 
riudl  nreeede  the  ^e  of  good  goyemment,  of  temperate  liberty, 
smd  uoeral  order. 

And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  not  in  swaddling- 
bands  that'  we  learn  to  walk.  It  is  not  in  the  dark  that 
we  learn  to  distinguish  colours.  It  is  not  under  oppression 
that  we  learn  how  to  use  freedom.  The  ordinary  sophism  by 
which  misrule  is  defended  is,  when  truly  stated,  this : — The 

nle  must  continue  in  slavery,  because  slavery  has  generated 
lem  all  the  vices  of  slaves.  Because  they  are  ignorant,  they 
must  remaiii  under  a  power  which  has  made  and  which  keeps 
them  Ignorant.  Because  they  have  been  made  ferocious  by 
misgovemment,  tbey  must  be  misgoverned  for  ever.  If  the 
vystem  under  which  they  live  were  so  mild  and  liberal,  that  un- 
oer  its  operation  they  bad  become  humane  and  enlightened,  it 
would  be  safe  to  venture  on  a  change.  But  as  this  system  has 
destroyed  mondity,  and  prevented  the  developement  of  the  in- 
tellect,— as  it  has  turned  men  who  might,  unoer  different  train- 
^^g$  have  formed  a  virtuous  and  happy  community,  into  savage 
^d  stupid  wild  beasts, — therefore  it  ought  to  last  for  ever. 
The  English  Revolution,  it  is  said,  was  truly  a  glorious  Revo- 
lution. Practical  evils  were  redressed ;  no  excesses  were  com- 
nutted ;  no  sweeping  confiscations  took  place ;  the  autiioritv  of 
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the  laws  was  scarcely  for  a  moment  saspenckd ;  the  fuUeat  and 
freest  discufision  was  tolerated  in  Parliament ;  the  nation  aliow- 
edy  by  the  calm  and  temperate  manner  in  which  it  asaerted  iu 
liberty,  that  it  was  fit  to  enjoy  liberty.  The  French  Reyoln- 
tion  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  horrible  event  recorded 
in  history, — all  madness  and  wickedness, — absurdity  in  theory, 
and  atrocity  in  practice.  What  folly  and  iajostice  m  the  rero- 
lutionary  laws !  What  grotesque  affectation  in  the  revolationaiy 
ceremonies  !  What  fanaticism  !  What  licentioosneas  I  What 
cruelty  !  Anacharsis  Clootz  and  Marat, — feasts  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  marrisges  of  the  Loire^-trees  of  liberty,  and  heads 
dancing  on  pikes — the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  infernal  farce,  made 
up  of  every  thing  ridiculous,  and  every  thing  frightful.  This  it 
is  to  give  freedom  to  those  who  have  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue. 
It  is  not  only  by  bad  men  interested  in  the  defence  of  abuses 
that  arguments  like  these  have  been  urged  agunst  all  schemes 
of  political  improvement.  Some  of  the  highest  and  purest  of 
human  beings  conceived  such  scorn  and  aversion  for  the  follies 
and  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  they  recanted,  in  the 
moment  of  triumph,  those  liberal  opinions  to  which  they  had 
clung  in  defiance  of  persecution.  And  if  we  enquire  why  it  was 
that  they  began  to  doubt  whether  liberty  were  a  blessing,  we 
shall  find  that  it  was  only  because  events  had  proved,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  liberty  is  the  parent  of  virtue  and  of  order. 
They  ceased  to  abhor  tyranny  merely  because  it  had  been  sig- 
nally shown  that  the  effect  of  tyranny  on  the  hearts  and  under- 
standings of  men,  is  more  demoralizing  and  more  stupifying  than 
had  ever  been  imagined  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  popular 
rights.  The  truth  is,  that  a  stronger  argument  against  the  old 
monarchy  of  France  may  be  drawn  from  the  naycuks  and  the 
/usiladeSf  than  from  the  Bastile  and  the  Parc-aux-^xtfi.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  rule  without  an  exception,  that  the  violence  of  a 
revolution  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  misgovemment  whidi 
has  produced  that  revolution.  Why  was  the  French  Revolution 
so  bloody  and  destructive?  Why  was  our  revolution  of  1641 
comparatively  mild  ?  Why  was  our  revolution  of  1688  milder 
still  f  Why  was  the  American  Revolution,  considered  as  an  in- 
ternal movement,  the  mildest  of  all  ?  There  is  an  obvions  and 
complete  solution  of  the  problem.  The  English  under  James 
the  First  and  Charles  the  First  were  less  oppressed  than  the 
French  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The 
English  were  less  oppressed  after  the  Restoration  than  before 
the  great  Rebellion.  And  America,  under  George  the  Third, 
was  less  oppressed  than  England  under  the  Stuarts.     The 
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poworfuly  «ai  i«Mre«  Yal  If  wt  oMtHptM  A*  pi^ant  state  oi 
France  with  the  state  in  which  she  was  forty  years  ago,  bow 
vast  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  plaoe !  How  liitle^GKt, 
for  e^uunple,  daring  the  first  reroliitieny  woold  the  sentence  of  a 
.Vddidal  body  hare  prodooed  on  an  araied  and  Yictorioos  party  1 
lf»  after  the  10th  of  Augast,  or  after  the  proacriptioa  of  the 
Gironde)  or  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  or  after  the  carnage  of 
Vendei^aire,  or  after  the  arrests  of  Fractidor,  any  tribanal  had 
decided  against  the  oonqoerors  in  favour  of  the  oonquered,  with 
what  oonlen^»t»  with  what  derision,  wonld  its  award  hare  been 
received  I  The  judges  wonld  have  lost  their  head%  or  woald 
have  been  seat  to  die  in  some  unwholesome  colony.  The  fate 
of  the  victim  whom  they  had  endeavoured  to  save  wonld  only 
have  been  made  darker  and  more  hopeless  by  their  interftmooe. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  signal  proof  that,  in  France,  the  law  is 
now  stronger  than  the  sword.  We  have  seen  a  government,  in 
the  verv  moment  of  triumph  and  revenge,  submitting  itodf  to 
the  authority  of  a  court  of  law.  A  just  and  indepemlent  sen- 
tence has  been  pronounced — ^a  sentence  worthy  or  the  ancient 
renown  of  that  magistracy,  to  which  belong  the  noblest  recol- 
lections of  French  history — which,  in  an  age  of  persecutors, 
pimlaeed  L'Ho{ntal, — ^which,  in  an  age  of  cimrtiers,  produced 
JD'Agoesseau-^which,  in  an  age  of  wickedness  and  madness,  ax- 
Ubited  to  mankind  a  pattern  of  every  virtue  in  the  Ufe  and  in 
the  death  of  Malesherbes.  The  respectful  manner  in  which  thai 
sentence  has  been  received,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  widely 
the  French  of  this  goiwation  differ  from  their  fathers.  And  how 
is  the  difference  to  be  explained  ?  The  race,  the  soil,  the  di* 
mate,  are  the  same.  If  those  dull,  honest  Englishmen,  who 
explain  the  events  of  1798  aad  1794,  by  saying  that  the  Fren^ 
are  naturally  frivolous  and  cruel,  were  in  the  right,  why  ia  the 
guillotine  now  standing  idle  ?  Not  surely  for  want  of  Carlistsi, 
of  aristocrats,  of  people  guilty  of  incivism,  of  people  suspected 
of  being  suspicious  characters.  Is  not  the  true  ezplanatioD  tha% 
that  the  Frenchman  of  1882  has  been  tar  better  governed  ^an 
the  Frenchman  of  1789, — that  his  soul  hasnever  been  galled  bytbe 
oppressive  privileges  of  a  separate  casta, — ^that  he  has  beoi  in 
some  degree  accustomed  to  discuss  pcditical  questions,  and  to 
perform  political  functions, — ^that  he  has  lived  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  under  inetitutions  which,  however  defective^  have 
yet  been  far  superior  to  any  institutions  that  bad  before  esdsted 
in  France  ? 

As  the  second  French  Revidution  has  been  far  milder  Unm 
the  first,  so  that  great  change  which  has  just  been  effected  in 
England^  has  been  milder  even  than  Uie  second  French  Re^ehb-- 
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Doing  mukj  genemtions  we  have  hed  legtaUtive  aaeembliet 
whiol^  however  defective  their  conslitalion  might  be,  have 
always  eontaiaed  manv  members  chosen  by  die  people,  and 
many  others  eager  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  neople 
assemblies  in  which  perfect  freedcMn  of  debate  was  allowed 
assemblies  in  which  Uie  smallest  minority  had  a  fair  hearing: 
assemblies  in  which  abases,  evMi  when  they  were  not  redressed, 
were  at  least  exposed.  For  many  generations  we  have  had  the 
trkl  by  jury,  the  Habeas  G>rpos  Act,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  right  of  meeting  to  disease  public  affiurs,  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning die  legislatnre.  A  vast  portion  of  the  popalatlon  has 
long  l^n  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  political  fancdons,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  seasoned  to  polidcal  excitement.  In  most 
other  countries  diere  is  no  middle  course  between  absolute  sub- 
mission and  open  rebellion*  In  England  there  has  alwap  been 
for  centuries  a  constitutional  opposition.  Thus  our  institutions 
had  been  so  good  diat  they  had  educated  us  into  a  capacity  fox 
better  institutions.  There  is  not  a  large  town  in  the  kingdom 
which  does  not  contain  better  materials  for  a  legislature,  than 
all  France  could  furnish  in  1789.  There  is  not  a  spouting-club 
at  any  pot-house  in  London,  in  which  the  rules  of  debate  are  not 
better  understood,  and  more  strictiy  observed,  than  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assemblv.  There  is  scarcely  a  Political  Union  which 
could  not  frame  m  half  an  hour  a  declaration  of  rights  superior 
to  that  which  occupied  the  collective  wisdom  of  France  for  seve- 
ral months. 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  glance  at  all  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  within  the  limits  to  which  we  must  confine 
ourselves.  One  thing  is  clear.  The  government,  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  church,  were  rewarded  i^ter  their  works.  They 
reaped  that  which  they  had  sown.  They  found  the  nation  such 
as  they  had  made  it.  That  die  people  had  become  possessed  of 
irresistible  power  before  diey  had  attidned  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  government, — that  practical  questions  of  vast 
moment  were  left  to  be  solved  by  men  to  whom  politics  had 
been  only  matter  of  theory — ^that  a  legislature  was  composed  of 
persons  who  were  scarcely  fit  to  compose  a  debating  society — 
that  the  whole  nation  was  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  any  flatterer 
who  appealed  to  its  cupidity,  to  its  fears,  or  to  its  thirst  for  ven- 
geance^--all  this  was  the  effect  of  misrule,  obstinately  continued 
in  defiance  of  solemn  warnings,  and  of  the  visible  signs  of  an 
approaching  retribution. 

Even  while  die  monarchy  seemed  to  be  in  its  highest  and 
most  palmy  state,  the  causes  of  that  great  destruction  had  al- 
ready begun  to  operate.    They  may  be  distiuctiy  traced  even 
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Aitiog^hed  memben  of  hit  court,  speaks  ropestsdiy  of  bis 
jeslie  stmtnrs.  Yet  it  is  as  certain  as  any  fiict  can  be,  thai  he 
was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size.  He  had,  it  seems, 
a  way  of  holding  himself,  a  way  of  walking,  a  way  of  swelling 
bis  chest  and  rearing  his  head,  wkieh  decMved  the  eyes  of  the 
mnltitade.  Eighty  years  after  his  death,  the  royal  cemetery 
was  violated  by  the  revatntionists ;  bii  ooflin  was  opened ;  his 
body  was  dragged  oat ;  and  it  appeared  that  tho  prince,  whose 
majestic  figore  had  been  so  long  md  londly  extolled,  was  in 
^tith  a  little  man.*  That  fine  expvsssion  of  Javenal  is  ringn- 
larly  appHciAle,  both  in  its  literal  and  in  its  metaphorical  senss^ 
%o  Loms  the  Fonrteenth. 

*  Mors  fola  fktetar 
Qoantula  sint  hominnm  corpnsoola.' 

Hk  person  and  his  government  have  had  the  same  fate.  He 
had  die  art  of  making  both  appear  grand  and  angost,  in  spite  of 
the  dearest  evidence  that  both  wve  below  the  mrdinary  stand- 
ard. Death  and  time  have  esqiosed  both  the  deceptions.  The 
body  ot  the  great  King  has  been  measured  more  justly  than  it 
measured  by  the  courtiers  who  were  afraid  to  look  above 


his  shoe-lie.  His  public  character  has  been  scrutinised  by  men 
free  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Boileau  and  Moliere.  In  the 
^[rave,  the  most  majestic  of  princes  is  only  five  feet  eight.  In 
history,  the  hero  and  the  politician  dwindles  into  a  VMn  and  fe^ 
ble  tjrrant, — ^the  slave  of  priests  and  women, — little  in  war, — 
little  in  government,— ^little  in  every  thing  but  the  art  of  simur 
lating  greatness. 

He  left  to  his  infant  successor  a  famished  and  miseraUe  peo* 
pie,  a  beaten  and  humbled  army,  provinces  turned  into  deserts 
by  misgovemment  and  persecution,  factions  dividing  the  court, 
a  schism  ra^ng  in  the  church,  an  immense  debt,  an  empty  trea- 
Burv,  immeasurable  palaces,  an  innumerable  household,  inesti- 
mable jewels  and  furniture.  All  the  sap  and  nutriment  of  the 
state  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  to  feed  one  bloated  and  un^ 
wholesome  excrescence.  The  nation  was  withered.  The  eouK 
was  morbidly  flourishing.    Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 


*  Even  M.  de  Chateaubriandy  to  whomi  we  should  bare  thought^  all 
the  Bourbons  would  have  seemed  at  least  six  feet  high,  admits  this 
fact.  *<  C*e8t  une  erreur,"  says  be  in  his  strange  memoirs  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  «  de  croire  que  Louis  XIV.  6toit  d'une  baute  stature.  Une 
cuirasse  qui  aous  reste  de  lui,  et  les  exbomations  de  8t  Denys,  n*oot 
laiss^  sur  ce  point  ancun  doute>" 
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poKtiea»  m  lets  hearty  royalist  than  most  of  his  nrighboara.  Hk 
opinions  and  bia  tamper  had  preaerved  him  from  the  illoaioiie 
which  the  demeanour  of  Louis  prodoced  on  others.  He  neitber 
loved  nor  respeeted  the  king.  Yet  even  this  man»— one  of  the  moat 
liberal  men  in  France,— was  struck  dumb  with  astonialuneDt  at 
hearing  the  fundamental  axiom  of  all  government  propoanded, 
— «n  axiom  which,  in  our  time,  nobody  in  Eaghnd  or  Prance 
would  dispute, — which  the  stoutest  Tory  takes  for  granted  as 
much  as  tne  fiercest  Radical,  and  concerning  which  the  Carlist 
would  agree  with  the  most  republican  deputy  of  the  ^  extreme 
lefL'  No  person  will  do  justice  to  Ffen^lon,  who  does  not  oo»-> 
staotly  keep  in  mind  that  TeleoDachus  was  written  in  an  age 
and  nation  in  which  bold  and  independent  thinkers  stared  to 
hear,  that  twenty  millions  of  human  beings  did  not  exist  for  the 
gratification  of  one.  That  work  is  commonly  considered  aa  a 
schooUbook,  very  fit  for  children,  because  its  style  is  easy  and 
its  morality  blameless ;  but  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  states- 
men and  philoaophers.  We  can  distinguish  in  it,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  first  (aint  dawn  of  a  long  and  splendid  day 
of  intellectual  light, — ^the  dim  promise  of  a  great  deliverance,— 
the  undeveloped  germ  of  the  charter  and  of  the  code. 

What  mighty  interests  were  staked  on  the  life  of  the  Dake  of 
Burgundy !  and  how  different  an  aspect  might  the  history  of 
France  have  borne  if  he  had  attained  the  age  of  his  grnndfatber 
or  of  his  son ; — if  he  had  been  permitted  to  show  how  much 
could  be  done  for  humanity  by  the  highest  virtue  in  the  highest 
fortune !    There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  history  more  remarkable 
than  the  descriptions  which  remain  to  us  of  that  extraordinary 
man.    The  fierce  and  impetuous  temper  which  he  showed  in  early 
youth, — the  complete  change  which  a  judicious  education  produ- 
ced in  his  character, — his  fervid  piety, — ^bis  large  benevolence, 
—the  strictness  with  which  he  judged  himself, — the  liberality 
with  which  he  judged  others, — the  fortitude  with  which  alone, 
in  the  whole  court,  he  stood  up  against  the  commands  of  Louif, 
when  a  religious  scruple   was  concerned, — the  charity  with 
which  alone,  in  the  whole  court,  he  defended  the  profligate  Orieaus 
against  calumniators, — his  great  projects  for  the  good  of  the 
people, — bis  activity  in  business, — his  taste  for  letters, — hit 
strong  domestic  attachments, — even  the  ungraceful  person  and 
the  shy  and  awkward  manner  which  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  sneering  courtiers  of  his  grandfather  so  many  rare  endow- 
ments,—make  his  character  the  most  interesting  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  his  house.     He  had  resolved,  if  he  came 
to  the  throne,  to  disperse  that  ostentatious  cour^  which  was 
supported  at  an  expense  ruinous  to  the  nation, — to  preserve 
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pence,— to  comet  tlie  abneee  wliieh  were  foand  in  every  part  of 
tbe  eyetem  of  reyenue, — to  abolMi  or  modify  oppreeeive  privi* 
legoe»— to  reform  the  edminietnition  of  jo8tice> — to  revive  the 
institotion  of  the  States  GeneraL  K  he  had  roied  over  France 
daring  forty  or  fifty  years,  that  great  movement  of  the  homaa 
inind^  which  no  government  conld  have  arrested,  which  bad  go» 
▼emment  only  rendered  more  violent,  would,  we  are  inclined  lo 
tfaink,  have  been  conducted,  by  peaceable  means,  to  a  happy  tei^ 
aaination. 

Disease  and  sorrow  removed  from  the  world  that  wisdom  and 
"rirtne  of  which  it  was  not  w<Hrthy«  During  two  generatioas 
France  was  ruled  by  men  who,  widi  all  die  vices  of  Louis  tbe 
Foorteenth,  had  none  of  the  art  by  which  that  magnificent  prince 
passed  i^  his  vices  for  virtues.  The  people  had  now  to  see  ty* 
ranny  naked.  That  foul  Doeesa  was  stripped  of  her  gorgeous 
(»iiaments«  She  had  always  been  hideous ;  but  a  strange  en* 
chantment  had  made  her  seem  fiur  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
her  willing  slaves.  The  spell  was  now  broken ;  the  deformity 
vras  made  manifest ;  and  die  lovers,  lately  so  happy  and  so 
proud,  turned  away  loathing  and  horror-struck. 

First  came  the  Regencr^.  The  strictness  with  which  Louis 
had,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  exacted  from  those  around 
him  an  outward  attention  to  religious  duties,  produced  an 
eflGect  similar  to  that  which  the  rigour  of  the  Puritans  had  pro- 
duced in  England.  It  was  the  bMst  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
in  tbe  time  of  her  greatness,  that  devotion  had  become  the  fa- 
ahion.  A  fashion  indeed  it  was,  and,  like  a  fashion,  it  passed 
away.  The  austerity  of  die  tyrant's  old  age  had  injured  the 
morality  of  the  higher  orders  more  than  even  the  licentiousness 
of  his  youth.  Not  only  had  he  not  reformed  their  vices,  but,  by 
forcingthem  to  be  hypocrites,  he  had  shaken  their  belief  in  vir* 
toe.  They  had  found  it  so  easy  to  perform  the  grimace  of  piety, 
that  it  WM  oataial  for  tbem  to  eontkl.r  all  pi.ty  a.  grimM.. 
The  times  were  changed.  Pensions,  r^ments,  and  abbey% 
were  no  longer  to  be  obtained  by  regular  confeesion  and  severe 
penance ;  and  the  obsequious  courtiers,  who  had  kept  Lent  like 
monks  of  La  Trappe,  and  who  had  turned  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  at  the  edifying  parts  of  sermons  preached  before  the  king, 
aspired  to  the  title  or  rtmi  as  ardendy  as  they  had  aspired  to  that 
o(  devot;  and  went,  during  Passion  Week,  to  the  revels  of  the 
Palais  Royal  as  readily  as  they  had  formerly  repwed  to  the 
sermons  of  Massillon. 

The  Regent  was  in  many  respects  the  fac-simile  of  our  Charles 
the  Second.  Like  Charles,  he  was  affood-natored  man,  uttwiy 
desliiate  of  sensibility.     Like  Chartos,  he  bad  good  natural 
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taloitt,  which  m  deplonMe  indoltiiM  veadered  onhio  to  tht 
flIaU.    Lika  CfaiurlM,  hm  thought  aU  men  ctrapt  and  tntoraatad. 


and  yet  dkl  Dot  dialike  than  for  haiagio.    Hk  opmoD  of  k 

ragard  hum 


natora  waa  OuUivar's;  but  ha  did  not  ragard  hamaB  natoia 
with  GhiUivar'a  horror.  Ha  thought  that  ha  and  hia  fallow* 
araatoraa  ware  Yahooa ;  and  he  thought  a  Yahoo  a  Tory  agrao 
able  kind  of  aaimaL  No  prinoea  were  erar  mora  aoeud  than 
•Cbarlaa  and  Philip  of  Orlaana;  yet  no  princea  arar  had  leet 
capacity  for  friendship.  The  tempers  of  these  clever  cynics  wofa 
ao  easy  imd  their  minds  so  hmgind,  that  habit  aa|^»liad  in  them 
the  |daoe  af  affeetionf  and  mwie  them  the  tods  of  paopla  <br 
whom  tbey  earad  not  one  straw.  In  lova,  both  ware  mere 
snaliats  wiihont  delioacy  or  tenderness*  In  politics^  botfi 
utterly  aaralass  of  faith  and  of  national  honour.  Charles  alMit 
up  the  Enohequer.  Philip  patronised  the  Sjratem^  The  eons* 
eHs  of  Charles  ware  swayed  by  the  gold  of  Barillon ;  the  eoim- 
oils  of  PhiKp  by  the  gold  of  Walpole.  Cfaarlaa  for  prlyata  ohfoets 
made  war  on  Holland,  die  natural  ally  of  England.     Philip  for 

Eivate  algeots  made  war  on  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Honae  of 
mrbon,  the  natural  ally,  indeed  the  creature,  of  France.  Btoq 
in  trMing  circumstances  the  parallel  might  be  earriad  on.  Both 
these  princes  were  fond  of  experimental  philosophy ;  and  paaaed 
in  the  laboratory  much  time  which  would  have  been  more  ad« 
vantageoasly  passed  at  the  council-table.  Bodi  were  mora 
strongly  attached  to  their  female  relatives  thui  to  any  other  bo' 
man  being;  and  in  both  eases  it  was  suspected  that  this  attach- 
ment was  not  perfectly  innocent.  In  personal  courage,  and  in 
all  the  virtues  which  are  connected  with  personal  courage^  Ae 
Regent  was  indisputably  superior  to  Charles*  Indeed  Charles 
but  narrowly  escaped  the  stain  of  cowardice.  Philip  waa  emi- 
nently brave,  and,  like  most  brave  men,  was  generally  open  and 
sincere.     Charles  added  dissimulation  to  his  oth«r  vtoes* 

The  adminlitration  of  the  Regent  was  scarcely  less  pernicious, 
and  infinitely  more  scandalous,  than  that  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  It  was  by  magnificent  public  works,  and  by  wars  con- 
ducted on  a  gigantic  scale,  that  Louis  bad  brought  distreaa  on 
his  people.  The  Regent  aggravated  that  distress  by  frauda,  of 
which 'a  lame  duck  on  the  stock- exchange  would  have  been 
ashamed.  France,  even  while  suffering  under  the  most  severe 
calamities,  had  reverenced  tiie  conqueror.  She  despised  the 
swindler. 

When  Orleans  and  the  wretched  Dubois  had  disappeared,  the 
power  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  a  prince  degraded  in  the 
nablic  eye  by  the  infamously  lucrative  part  which  he  had  taken 
In  the  juggles  of  the  System,  and  by  tiie  humility  with  which 
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Then  the  rulera  of  Pranee,  as  if  emifcten  with  judicial  blind- 
neee,  plunged  headlong  into  the  American  war*  They  thus  com* 
mittea  at  once  two  great  errors.  They  encouraged  the  apirit  of 
rerolution.  They  augmented  at  the  same  time  those  pubhc  bor- 
dens,  the  pressure  of  which  is  generally  the  immediate  eaoae  of 
revolutions.  The  event  of  the  war  carried  to  the  height  the 
enthusiasm  of  speculative  democrats.  The  financial  difficolties 
produced  by  the  war,  carried  to  the  height  the  discontent  of  that 
larger  body  of  people  who  cared  little  about  theories,  and  mudi 
about  taxes* 

The  meeting  of  the  States^G^eral  was  the  signal  for  die 
explosion  of  idl  the  hoarded  passions  of  a  century.  In  diat 
assembly,  there  were  undoubtedly  very  able  men.  But  they 
bad  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government.  AU  the 
great  English  revolutions  have  been  conducted  by  practical 
statesmen.  The  Freoch  Revolution  was  conducted  by  mere 
■peculators.  Our  constitution  has  never  been  so  far  behind  the 
age,  as  to  have  become  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  peo]^ 
The  English  revolutions  have  therefore  been  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  defending,  correcting,  and  restoring, — ^never  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  destroyiog.  Our  countrymen  have  always, 
even  in  times  of  the  greatest  excitement,  spoken  reverently  of 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  lived,  and  attacked 
only  what  they  regarded  as  its  corruptions.  In  the  very  act  of 
innovating  they  have  constantly  appealed  to  ancient  preacrip* 
Uon ;  they  have  seldom  looked  abroad  for  models ;  they  have 
seldom  troubled  themselves  with  Utopian  theories ;  they  have 
not  been  anxious  to  prove  that  liberty  is  a  natural  right  of  men,- 
they  have  been  content  to  regard  it  as  the  lawful  birthright  of 
Englishmen.  Their  social  contract  is  no  fiction.  It  is  still  ex- 
tant on  the  original  parchment,  sealed  with  wax  which  wis 
affixed  at  Runnymede,  and  attested  by  the  lordly  names  of  tfie 
Marischals  and  Fitcherberts.  No  general  arguments  about  the 
original  eouality  of  men,  no  fine  stories  out  of  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  have  ever  affected  them  so  much  as  their  own 
familiar  words, — ^Magna  Charta, — Habeas  Corpus, — Trial  by 
Jury, — Bill  of  Rights.  This  partof  our  national  character  has  un- 
doubtedly its  disadvantages.  An  Englishman  too  often  reasons 
on  politics  in  the  spirit  rather  of  a  lawyer  than  of  a  philosopher. 
There  is  too  often  something  narrow,  something  excliuive^ 
something  Jewish,  if  we  may  use  the  word*  in  his  love  of  free- 
dom. He  is  disposed  to  consider  popular  rights  as  the  special 
.heritage  of  the  chosen  race  to  whicn  he  belongs.  He  is  inclined 
rather  to  repel  than  to  encourage  the  alien  proselyte  who 
aspires  to  a  share  of  Ids  privileges.     Very  different  was  the 
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iUa  Mbool  wwBf  tbat  political  libtrly  k  M  Md,  mil  Mt  m  VMani ; 
tluU  it  IB  not  merely  Talmible  as  tbe  great  eafegoard  of  order,  of 
property,  and  of  morality,  bot  tbat  it  ie  in  itself  a  high  and 
exquiaite  happiDeee  to  wbieh  order,  property,  and  morality  oog bt 
witboat  one  scrapie  to  be  saerificed.  Tbe  lessons  wbich  nniy 
be  learned  from  ancient  blstory  are-  indeed  most  naefbl  aad 
important ;  bnt  they  were  not  likely  to  be  learned  by  men  who, 
in  all  tbeir  rhapeodies  abont  the  Athenian  democracy,  eeemed 
utterly  to  forget  tbat  in  tbat  democracy  there  were  ten  slaves 
to  one  eitixen ;  and  who  constantly  decorated  their  inTOCtivfe 
against  tbe  aristocrats  with  panegyrics  en  Bmtiis  and  Cato,— > 
two  aristoci^ts,  fiercer,  prouder,  and  more  excInsiTo,  than  any 
tbat  emigrated  with  the  Count  of  Artois* 

We  have  nerer  met  with  so  vivid  and  interesting  a  |nctareof 
the  National  Assembly  as  tbat  which  AL  Damont  has  set  before 
OS.  His  Mirabean,  in  particolar,  is  incomparable.  All  the 
former  Mirabeans  were  daubs  in  comparison.  Some  were  mere- 
ly  painted  from  the  imagination— -others  were  gross  caricatores : 
tbk  is  the  very  individoa),  neither  god  nor  demon,  bat  a 
man— a  Frenchman, — a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  great  tidents,  with  strong  passions,  depraved  by  bad  edn*- 
cation,  surrounded  by  tempations  of  every  kind, — made  despe- 
rate at  one  time  by  disgrace^  and  then  again  intoxicated  by 
fame.  All  his  opposite  and  seemingly  inconsistent  quaKtiea  are 
in  this  representation  so  blended  together  as  to  make  up  a  har- 
monious and  natural  whole.  Till  now,  Mirabean  was  to  ui, 
and,  we  believe,  to  most  readers  of  history,  not  a  man,  b«t  a 
string  of  antitheses.  Henceforth  he  will  he  a  real  human  being, 
a  remarkable  and  eccentric  being  indeed,  bnt  perfectly  conoei- 
wiUe. 

He  WHS  fond,  M.  Dumont  tells  ns,  of  ^ving  odd  componnd 
nicknames.  Thus,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  Sh-andison-Cromwell ; 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  Alaric-Cottin ;  D'Espremenil  was 
Oispia-Catiline.  We  think  tbat  Mirabeau  himself  might  be 
described,  after  his  own  fashion,  as  a  Wilkes- Chatham.  He  had 
Wilkes's  sensuality,  li^kes's  levity,  Wilkes's  insensiMlity  to 
shame.  Like  Wilkes,  he  had  brought  on  himself  the  censure 
even  of  men  of  pleasure  by  the  peculiar  grossness  of  his  immo« 
rality,  and  by  tbe  obscenity  of  his  writings.  Like  Wilkes,  be 
was  heedless,  not  only  of  the  laws  of  morality,  but  of  the  lawi 
of  honour.  Yet  he  affected,  like  Wilkes,  to  unite  the  character 
of  the  demagogue  to  that  of  the  fine  gentleman.  Like  Wilke% 
be  conciliated,  by  his  good-bumour  and  his  high  spirits,  the  re- 

Srd  of  many  who  despised  his  character.     Like  Wilkes,  he  wai 
leouslyngiy;  HkeWilkes,  he  made  a  jest  of  fais  own  ugtineM; 
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the  large  ebaritjr,  the  good-natiire»  the  modeety,  the  ind^edl* 
ent  spirit,  the  ardent  philanthropy,  the  nnaflfeeted  indiffureiice  to 
BMmey  and  to  famOf  make  op  a  character  which,  while  it  has 
nothing  unnataral,  seenu  to  oa  to  araroach  nearer  to  perfiMlioD 
than  any  of  the  Orandisons  and  Ailworthys  of  fictioo.  The 
work  is  not  indeed  precisely  such  a  work  as  we  had  antidpatod 
-—it  is  more  lively,  more  pictnreeqae,  more  amusing  than  we 
had  promised  onrselyes ;  and  it  is,  on  the  ether  hand,  less  pro- 
foona  and  philosophic.  Bat  if  it  is  not,  in  all  respects,  SDeh  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  intellect  of  BiL  Dnmont,  it 
is  assnredly  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  hesrt 
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194 ;  eztrmcto  from  her  works,  and  criiicisms  on  the  same,  196,  197 ; 
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51 ;  rate  of  the  consumption  of  predons  metals  in  the  arta  of  Graat 
Britain,  52 ;  whence  derired,  53 ;  causes  of  the  fidl  in  price  of^  57, 58, 
and  59 ;  recommendation  of  the  work,  61. 
JftradeaK,I>umont'sRecolleetiflnsofrrnoticeof  tbewoiic9  552;  Dumoni 
qualified  to  supply  what  is  awanting  in  Bentham,  553  ;  tiaae  at  which 
the  work  was  written,  accounts  for  its  political  opinions,  554 ;  jw^- 
ment  pronounced  in  this  work,  on  the  French  Rerolution,  diacassed, 
557 ;  chanuter  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  565;  the  regoicy,  509 ;  da- 
racter  of  the  Regent,  ib. ;  meeting  of  the  Statea-€renm],  and  the  eoa- 
sequencesi  572 ;  Mirabeau  compwed  with  Chatham  and  WiUcM,  575. 

• 

NareSf  Rev.  Edward^  notice  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Admiaistm- 
tion  of  lA>rd  Burghley,  271 ;  unnecessary  length  of  the  work,  271. 

Ntger^  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Explore  the  Course  and  Ternrinatkin 
of  the,  by  R.  and  J.  Landers,  notice  of  the  work,  397 ;  preliminary 
remarks,  398 ;  commencement  of  their  journey,  399 ;  financial  syatems 
of  the  African  cabinets,  403 ;  political  state  of  Central  Africa,  405 ; 
what  prospects  the  communication  with  the  interior  of  Africa  opens  to 
British  commerce,  417. 

P. 
Polandy  History,  Present  Wrongs,  and  Claims  of,  220 ;  Poland  in  the 
early  ages,  221 ;  united  under  one  head  in  1295 — Casimir  the  Great, 
ib. ;  the  Piasts  who  had  introduced  Christianity,  encouraged  learning, 
and  become  extinct,  223 ;  Lithuania,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary  added  to^ 
224 ;  change  in  the  representatiire  system,  225  ;  state  ^  the  country 
at  the  accession  of  the  Jagellons,  226 ;  Uldislas,  230 ;  Russia  aeiaes 
her  first  Polish  prize,  231 ;  John  Sobieski,  232 ;  last  stage  of  P<dand's 
degradation,  233 ;  the  Russians  surround  Warsaw,  237 ;  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Russians,  as  described  by  Rulhiere,  239 ;  oonetitu- 
tion  of  3d  May,  1791,  241 ;  Polish  refugees  join  Napoleon,  243 ;  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  245 ;  commencement  of  Nicholas's  reign,  249 ;  Reiro- 
lution,  251 ;  endeavours  to  obtain  a  constitution — ^prove  fruitleas,  and 
they  prepare  for  war,  254 ;  defeat  Diebitch,  255  ;  fall  of  Warsaw,  and 
persecution  of  the  Poles,  256  ;  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  right  of  the 
parties  to  enforce  it,  260 ;  will  Rus^  listen  to  the  remonstrancea  of 
the  other  powers  ?  263  ;  who  will  make  them  ?  264. 

R. 
tfyotwar  System  <^  Revenue  Admimsiraiumf  sketch  of  the,  79;  oppoaita 
courses  pursued  by  Lord  Comwallis  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  80 ; 
effects  of  Lord  Comwallis*s  system,  82 ;  Sir  T.  Munro's  system,  84; 
reyenue  of  the  sovereigns  of  India,  whence  derived,  86  ;  Sir  T.  Monro's 
plan  for  the  settlement  and  collection  of  the  public  revenue,  88 ;  objec- 
tions to  the  system,  95 ;  report  of  the  select  conunittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Indian  revenue,  100 ;  land-tax— salt  and  opnai 
monopoHes,  101 ;  general  remarka,  105—106. 
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b  actiTeljr  eagmged.  Hence,  to  be  genemlly  naefnl,  a  work  on  conunerce  Bboidd  cofoi* 
bine  praq^ice,  theoiy,  and  history.  Different  reader*  may  resort  to  it  for  dlArent 
pnrpoeea ;  and  erery  one  tboald  be  able  to  find  in  it  clear  and  accurate  iafomkatioa, 
whether  hit  object  be  to  Bake  himtdf  (amiliar  with  dctuh^  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
principles,  or  to  learn  the  rerolutions  that  hare  taken  place  in  the  rarions  departmeals 
of  trade. 


The  following  short  outline  of  what  the  Work  conUuns,  may  enable  the  render  tt> 
cMimate  the  probability  of  ito  fulfiUkv  the  ofajecto  for  which  it  baa  been  tntaaded .— 

I.  It  contains  accounts  of  the  rarions  articles  which  form  the  subject-matter  of 
commercial  transactions.  To  their  English  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  subjoined 
their  synonymous  appellations  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  &«. ; 
and  sometimes,  also,  in  Arabic,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  languages*  Wf 
hare  endearoured,  by  consulting  the  best  authorities,  to  make  the  descriptions  of 
commodities  as  accurate  as  possible ;  and  have  pointed  out  the  testa  or  marks  by 
which  their  goodness  may  be  ascertained.  The  places  where  they  arc  produced  aie 
also  specified ;  the  qaantities  exported  from  such  places ;  and  the  dilfierent  regulatioas, 
duties,  &c.  affecting  their  importation  and  exportation,  have  been  carefully  ststed, 
and  their  influence  examined.  The  prices  of  most  articles  have  been  given,  some- 
times for  a  lengthened  period.  Historical  notices  are  inserted  illustrative  of  the  rife 
and  progress  of  the  trade  in  the  most  important  articles ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
information  embodied  in  these  notices  will  be  found  to  be  as  authentic  aa  it  is 
interesting. 

II.  The  Work  contains  a  general  article  on  Commerce,  explanatory  of  its  nature, 
principles,  and  objects,  in  which  there  is  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  reatrictaoos  in- 
tended to  promote  industry  at  home,  or  to  advance  the  public  interests,  by  excluding  or 
restraining  foreign  competition.  Exclusive,  however,  of  this  general  article,  we  have 
separately  examined  the  operation  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  particular 
articles,  and  with  particular  countries,  in  the  accounts  of  those  articles,  and  of  the  great 
sea-port  towns  belonging  to  the  countries  referred  to.  There  must,  of  course,  he  nrare 
or  less  of  sameness  in  the  discussion  of  such  points,  the  principle  which  runs  throogh 
them  being  identical.  But  in  a  Dictionary  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The  reader 
seldom  consults  more  than  one  or  two  articles  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  of  infinitriy  moce 
importance  to  bring  the  whole  subject  at  once  before  him,  than  to  seek  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  repetition  by  referring  from  one  article  to  another.  In  this  Work  sock 
references  are  made  as  seldom  as  possible. 

in.  The  articles  which  more  particularly  refer  to  commercial  navigation  are  Aves- 
AOE,  Bills  op  Lading,  Chartbrparty,  Freight,  Master,  Navigation  Laws, 
OwsEKs,  Registry,  Salvage,  Seamen,  Ships,  Wreck,  &c  These  articles  embrace 
a  pretty  full  exposition  of  the  law  as  to  shipping :  we  have  particularly  endeavoured 
to  exhibit  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  British  ships ;  the  conditions  and  formalities,  the 
observance  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  such  privileges, 
and  to  the  transference  of  property  in  ships ;  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  thf 
masters  and  owners  in  their  capacity  of  public  carriers ;  and  the  reciprocal  duties  and 
obligations  of  owners,  masters,  and  seamen.  In  this  department  we  have  n^de  eoa- 
siderable  use  of  the  work  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  Law  of  Shipping, — a  work  thsl 
reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  learning  and  talents  of  its  noble  author.  The  registry 
act  and  the  navigation  act  are  g^ven  entire.  To  this  head  may  also  be  refeired  the 
articles  on  the  Cod,  Herring,  and  Whale  Fbheries. 

IV.  The  principles  and  practice  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  accounts  are  unfolded 
In  the  articles  Book-keeping,  Discount,  Exchange,  Interest  and  Annuities, 
ftc.  Tlie  article  Book-keeping  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  official  asaignea 
«Bderthe  new  bankrupt  act.  It  exhibits  a  view  of  this  important  art  as  actnaUy 
practised  in  the  mo^it  extensive  mercantile  houses  in  town.  The  tables  for  calcnlatiag 
interest  and  annuities  are  believed  to  be  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  given  in  any 
work  not  treating  professedly  on  such  subjects. 

V.  A  considerable  class  of  articles  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  virioas 
means  and  devices  that  have  been  fallen  upon  for  extending  and  facilitating  commerce  sad 
navigation.  Of  these,  taking  them  in  their  order,  the  articles  Banks,  Canals,  Carriers, 
Coins,  Colonies,  Companies,  Consuls,  Convoy,  Docks,  Factors,  Ligut-houses, 
Money,  Partnership,  Pilotage,  Post-Ofpice,  Rail-roads,  Roads, Trbaties(Com- 
mrrcial)  ,  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.  are  among  the  most  important.  In  the  srtick 
Banks  the  reader  will  find,  besides  an  exposition  of  the  principlet  of  baoking,  •  pretty 
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exported  from  and  imported  into  them ;  of  tbeir  monies,  weights,  and  measoies ;  sad 
of  such  of  their  institutions,  customs,  and  regulations,  with  respect  to  commerce  ud 
narigation,  as  seemed  to  deserre  notice.*  We  bare  occasionaUj  subjoined  to  tbex 
notices  of  the  great  seaports,  prettf  full  accounts  of  the  trade  of  the  coontriei 
in  which  thej  are  situated ;  as  in  the  instances  of  Amstebdam,  Boboeaux,  Canto?:, 
Havannah,  Havbe,  New  York,  Petersburgh,  Rio  de  Jankiro,  Vera  Csiz, 
dec.  To  hare  attempted  to  do  this  systematically  would  have  increased  the  nxe 
of  the  Work  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and  would  have  embarassed  it  with  detaik 
nowise  interesting  to  the  EngUsh  reader.  The  plan  we  have  adopted  has  enabled  u  to 
treat  of  such  matters  as  might  be  supposed  of  importance  in  England,  and  to  rg<ct 
the  rest.  We  believe,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this  selection,  those  who  com- 
pare this  work  with  others,  will  find  that  it  conUuns  a  larger  mass  of  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  of  foreign  countries,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
anvEngUsh  publication. 

The  reader  may  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  think  that  it  must  be  impossible  to  cmbnoe 
the  discussion  of  so  many  subjects  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  without  treating  a  Urge 
proportion  in  a  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ungje 
octavo,  of  which  a  specimen  is  now  before  him,  contains  about  as  much  letter-pfcn  u 
is  contained  in  two  ordinary  folio  volumes,  and  more  than  is  contained  in  Macphenoo'i 
Annals  of  Commerce,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  published  at  81.  8s. !  This  extraordiMry 
condensation  has  been  effected  without  any  sacrifice  either  of  beauty  or  distiactoca. 
Could  we  suppose  that  the  substance  of  the  book  is  at  all  equal  to  its  form,  there 
would  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  success. 

Aware  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact  is  of  pnmaiy  im- 
-portance,  the  authority  on  which  any  statement  is  made  is  invariably  quoted.  Except, 
too,  in  the  case  of  books  in  every  one's  hands,  or  Dictionaries,  the  page  or  chapter  of 
every  work  referred  to  is  generally  specified ;  experience  having  taught  us  that  the 
convenient  practice  of  stringing  together  a  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  an  article,  it 
much  oftener  a  cloak  for  ignorance  than  an  evidence  of  research. 

Our  object  being  to  describe  articles  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  offered  for  sale, 
we  have  not  entered,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  precision  or  clearness  to 
their  description,  into  any  details  as  to  the  processes  foUowed  in  their  mannfactnrt. 

Besides  the  maps  already  noticed,  the  work  contains  a  map  of  the  world,  on  Mecca- 
tor's  projection,  and  a  map  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  the  Mediterraoeao. 
These  maps  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  usually  given  with  woHlb  of  this  sort ;  aad 
have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  compared  Mrith  the  best  authorities. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  meetirith  in  this  Diction- 
aiT.  We  do  not,  however,  flatter  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  he  will  consider  tbat 
all  that  has  been  attempted  has  been  property  executed.  In  a  work  embracing  socb  an 
extreme  range  and  diversity  of  subjects,  as  to  many  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  quite  impossible,  to  obtain  accurate  information,  no  one  will  be  ofltoded  shooJd 
he  detect  a  few  errors.  At  the  same  time  we  can  honestly  say  that  neither  labour  nor 
expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  Work  worthy  of  the  public  confidence  and 
patronage.  The  author  has  been  almost  incessantly  engaged  upon  it  for  npwards  of 
three  years  ;  and  the  previous  part  of  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  undertaking.  He  has  derived  valuable  assistance  from  some  dis- 
tinguished official  gentlemen,  and  from  many  eminent  merchants ;  and  has  endeavooM 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  to  build  his  conclusions  upon  official  documents.  Bat  in 
very  many  instances  he  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  less  authentic  data ;  and  he  does 
not  suppose  that  he  lias  always  had  recourse  to  the  best  authorities,  or  that,  amidst 
contradictory  statements,  he  has  uniformly  selected  that  most  worthy  of  being  relied 
upon,  or  that  the  inferences  he  ha>  drawn  are  always  such  as  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  warrant.  But  he  has  done  his  best  not  to  be  wanting  in  these  reaped 
We  have  had  no  motive  to  induce  us,  in  any  instance,  to  conceal  or  pervert  the  truth. 
Wliat  we  have  considered  wrong,  we  have  censured  freely  and  openly ;  bnt  we  haft 
not  done  this  without  assigning  the  grounds  of  our  opinion ;  so  that  the  reader  may 
always  judge  for  himself  as  to  its  correctness.  Our  sole  object  has  been  to  produce  a 
work  that  should  be  generally  useful,  particularly  to  merchants  and  traders,  and  which 
should  be  creditable  to  ourselves.  Whether  we  have  succeeded,  the  award  of  the  pob- 
lic  will  show  ;  and  to  it  we  submit  our  labours,  not  wiUi  "  frigid  indifference,"  hot 
with  an  anxious  hope  that  it  may  be  found  that  we  have  not  misemployed  our  tijoe, 
And  engaged  in  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  our  limited  means. 
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A  CHEAP,  ELEGANT,  AND  APPRO- 
PRL^TE  PRESENT,  FROM  A 
PARENT  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Now  ready,  elegantly  bound  in  watered 
silk,  price  only  9s.,  or  in  morocco 
10s.  6d.,  with  110  beautiful  HlaMra- 
tions  by  O.  W.  Bonn  BR,  explanatory 
Notes  by  W.  Mason  and  others,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author, 

A  New  Edirion  of  BUNTAxN'S 
PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  in  a  neat 
duodecimo  Volume. 

**  A  purtlcalarlf  chiap  and  bcaattfal  EdlUno 
of  a  Terr  w«U  kaowm  mad  ▼alasbl*  «rork.**— 

**  Enriched  with  a  mnlUpllclty  of  beauUnil 
little  Wood  CaU  by  Bonner,  aud  published  at 
a  remarkably  moderate  charge,  omr  best  wlahes 
for  the  facceaa  of  tlil«  imtMrtul  work,  we  art 
coHTlnced,  wUl  not  he  wanted."— l^ni/erf  King* 
dom, 

*«*  The  Work  may  also  be  had  in 
twelre  Numbers,  price  8d.  each. 

.     Waiiam    Kidd,    228,    Regent-street, 
London,  and  Adam  BUu^k,  Edinburgh. 

MRS.  HOFLAND'S  TALES. 

This  day  is  published,  in  3  Tols.,  12mo., 
price  21s.  boards, 

BEATRICE ;  'a  Tale  foanded  on 
Facta.    By  Mrs.  Hofland. 

'*  Beatrice  la,  we  tbiirir,  oot  of  her  aioat  anc* 
ceMf^l  prodactlooa.'*— -tftllerary  Goselle. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 

Of  whom  may  he  bad,  by  the  same  Aathor, 

AFRICA  DESCRIBED,  12mo.  with  a 
Map,  5s.  half-bound. 

SELF-DENIAL,  a  Tale.  12mo.  5s. 
half-bound. 

REFLECTION,  a  Tale.  12mo.  5s. 
half-bound. 

MODERATION,  a  Tale.  12mo.  5s. 
half-bound. 

DECISION,  a  Tale.    12mo.  5s.  hf.-bd. 

PATIENCE,  a  Tale.  12mo.  5s.  hf.-bd. 

INTEGRITY,  a  Tale.  l2mo.  5s.  hf.-bd. 


CHINA. 

Published  this  day,  in  Sro.  price  2s.  6d. 

sewed, 

BRITISH  RELATIONS  with 
the  CHINESE  EMPIRE  in  1832; 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the 
ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN  TRADE 
with  INDIA  and  CANTON. 

Printed  for  Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co., 
'.^eadenhail-street. 


!    WATK1NS*S   BIOGRAPHICAL  DIG- 
I  TIONARV. 

Published  diis  day,  in  1  lai^  toL  8to. 
with  a  Biographical  Chart,  New  Edit. 
25s.  bds. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY  ;  or,  aa 
Historical  Account  of  the  most  cmineBt 
Persons  of  erery  Age  and  Natioo,  parti- 
culariy  the  Natires  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

By  John  Watkins,  LLJ>. 

lliii  BQch-eBteemcd  Dictioiiary  m  one  of 
the  moat  comprehensire  Biofraphkal 
Works  extant ;  and,  as  a  book  of  refe- 
rence, possesses  an  unequalled  degree  of 
interest  and  utility. 

London  :  Longman,  Reea,  Ome, 
Brown,  and  Co. 

Of  whom  mmj  be  had, 

MORTIMER'S  COMMERCIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY.    25s. 

MAYOR'S  UNIVERSAL  SHORT- 
HAND.    6s.  bds. 

MORRISON'S  ELEMENTS  of  BOOK- 
KEEPING, by  Single  and  Doable  Eotiy. 
8to.  8s.  half-bd. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  of  LAND- 
SURVEYING,  in  all  its  Branches.  Plates 
and  Wood-cuts,  9s.  bd. 


THE  LATEST  WORK  ON  SPAIN. 

SPAIN  IN  1830.     2  ▼ols.  Sro. 
26s.    By  Hbnrt  D.  Inglis. 

This  Work,  the  latest  publica^n  re- 
specting the  Peninsula,  at  present  so  full 
of  political  interest,  contains,  besides  an 
interesting  personal  narratire,  a  view  of 
social  life,  called  by  the  MonUily  Rericw 
**  the  most  correct  and  most  ample  yet 
published  in  any  language  ;"  a  riew  of 
the  state  of  parties,  designated  by  the 
Athenssum,  "  highly  interesting  and  very 
impartially  written ;"  curious  and  un- 
known details  respecting  convents,  and 
monastic  life,  and  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion, designated  by  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  "  sound,  original,  valuable, 
and  curious." 

Whittaker,  Treacher,    and    Co.  Are- 
Maria-Lane. 

Bythefsme  Aothor, 

SOLITARY  WALKS  THROUGH 
MANY  LANDS,  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
16s. 

'*A11  pleasing,   sad  always  interesting."— 
AthetuBum, 
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LINDLEY  MURRAY'S  ELEMENTARY  WORKS, 

WITH  THE  AUTHOR'S  LAST  CORRECTIONS. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR; 

Comprehending  the  Principles  and  Rqlet  of  the  Langusge,  iHostrated  by  approprkt* 

Exerciies,  and  a  Key  to  the  Exercises.     3  toIs.  8to.  5th  edition.    21b.  bdk 

**  We  are  of  opioloo  that  thU  edition  of  Mr.  Marray'a  work  on  RafUah  Graaunar   ilamma 
place  to  Ubrartee,  and  tkat  It  will  nol  fall  to  obtain  it.**— Sri^A  Critic 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR ; 
Adaptfd  to  the  different  Classes  of  Learners.     With  an  Appendix,  containing  Rales 
and  Obserrations  for  assisting  the  more  advanced  Students  to  write  with  Pecqitcait7 
and  Accuracy.     12mo.  45th  edition.  4s.  bound. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR ; 
With  an  Appendix,    containing  Exercises  in  Parring,    Orthography,  Syntax,  and 
Punctuation.     For  the  Younger  Classes  of  Learners.     18mo.  U 0th  edition.     Is.  bd. 

ENGLISH  EXERCISES  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR ; 
Consisting  of  Exemplifications  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Instances  of  false  Orthogrs- 
phy,  Violations  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  Defects  in  Punctuation,  &c     For  Prifstt 
Lwners,  and  for  Schools.     12mo.  40th  edition.    2s.  6d.  bound. 

KEY  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EXERCISES ; 
Calculated  to  enable  prirate  Learners  to  become  their  own  Instructors  in  Granamar 
and  Composition.    12mo.  19th  edition.  2s.  6d.  bound.    The  Exercises  and  Key  may 
be  had  together,  4s.  6d.  bound. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ENGLISH  READER ; 
Or,  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  &c.     12mo.  28th  edition.  3s.  bound. 

ENGLISH  READER; 
Or,  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  selected  from  the  bMt  Writers.    Designed  to  assist 
young  Persons  to  read  with  Propriety  and  Effect ;  to  improve  their  Language  and 
Sentiments ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  Piety  and  Virtae:. 
With  Obserrations  on  the  Principles  of  good  Reading.  12mo.  21st  edition.  4a.  6d.  bd. 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  ENGLISH  READER ; 
Or,  elegant  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     12mo.  7th  edition.  48.  6d.  bonod. 

ENGLISH  SPELLING-BOOK; 
With  Reading  Lessons  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children ;  in  Three  Parti ;  ealca- 
lated  to  advance  the  I^eamers  by  natural  and  easy  Gradations ;  and  to  teach  Ortho- 
graphy and  Pronunciation  together.     18mo.  39th  edition.  Is.  6d.  bound. 

INTRODUCTION  AU  LECTEUR  FRANCOIS; 

Ou,   Recueil  de  faeces  choisies :   arec  I'Explication  des  Idiotismes  et  de  Phrases  difi- 
ciles,  qui  s'y  trourent.     12mo.  5th  edition.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

LECTEUR  FRANCOIS; 

On,  RecucQ  de  Pieces,  en  Prose  et  en  Vers,  tiroes  des  Meillenrs  Ecrivains,  pour  serrir 
ii  perfectionner  les  jeunes  Gens  dans  la  Lecture  ;  a  etendre  leur  Connoissance  de  la 
Langue  Fran^oise  ;  et  i  leur  inculquer  des  Principes  de  Vertu  et  de  Piet^.  12mo. 
5th  edition.  68.  bound. 


FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN.     18mo.     I9th  edition.    6d.  sewed. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rbes,  Ormk,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman,    and 
Harvey  and  Darton,  London  ;  and  Wilson  and  Sons,  York. 

Of  whom  maj  be  had« 

GRAMMATICAL  QUESTIONS.  Adapted  to  the  Grammar  of  Lindley  Murray. 
With  Notes.  By  C.  Bradley,  M.A.  12mo.  7th  edit,  considerably  improved,  2s.  6d.bd. 
^.?,|RST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Adapted  to  the  Capaciti(»  of 
cuildren  from  SU  to  Ten  Year*  old.     Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Abridjnncol 

Murray's  Grammar.  18mo.    New  edition.     9d.  sewed. 


lu     AUvr.niiorjiiiu^l9  connectbo  witb  LaicjiAiuxvii^iv  *-»^^m^  aa«.^,  «»,. 


VALUABLE  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  WORKS, 

POBLUHBO  BT 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMAN,  LONDON, 


ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  HUMAN  BODY.     By 
and  Charles  Bell.    7th  Edit,  corrected  by  C.  Bkll,  FJtSX.  mad  E.     3 
8to.  with  Eogrmrings,  21.  12s.  6d.  bdi. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  the  ARTERIES.    By  C.  Bell.      mastntiTe  of  tbe 
Imp.  8to.  15s.  bds.;  coloured,  218. 

,  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  tbe  GREAT  OPERATIONS  of  SURGERY:  Tupa!«, 
Hernia,  Ampltation,  Anborism,  and  Lithotomy.  By  C.  Bell.  Large  4tD.  vitk 
twenty  Plates,  31.  15s.  plain ;  5s.  5s.  coloured.  Any  of  the  Parts  separately,  15fl. 
plain ;  21s.  coloured. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM  of  the  HUMAN  BODY;  embracing  the  Papers  defirered  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  Subject  of  the  Nerves.  By  C.  Bell.  4to.  witk  HUks, 
J6s.  boards. 

TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  the  URETHRA,  &c  By  C.  Beu..  IVlth 
Notes,  by  J.  Shaw.    8ro.  3rd  edition,  13s.  6d.  bds. 

PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  of  MIDWIFERY;  being  tbe  Lectures  oo  »£d- 
wifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Infants,  delivered  at  St.Bartholomew*s  Hospital, 
by  the  late  ROBERT  GOOCH,  M.D.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  George  Skin  neb. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.    12mo.  7s.  bds. 

SURGICAL  and  PHYSIOLOGICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  ABERNETHY,  F.ILS. 
4  vols.  8vo.  21.  5s.  6d.  bds. ;  which  may  be  had  in  separate  portions,  as  follows : — 
On  LOCAL  DISEASES,  and  on  ANEURISMS,  88.— On  DISRaSES  RESEM- 
BLING  SYPHILIS,  and  on  the  URETHRA,  68.— On  the  HEAD,  &c.  7a.~0to 
LUMBAR  ABSCESSES  and  TUMORS,  6s.— LECTURES  on  SURGERY,  8a.— 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  LECTURES,  lOs.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  SURGERY ;  containing  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  reUting  to 
Inflammation,  Tumors,  Aneurisms,  and  Wounds.  By  John  Burns,  M.D.  V^  L 
8vo.  14s.  bds. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MIDWIFERY;  including  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  duktiea. 
By  J.  BoRNS,  M.D.    Svo.  7th  edition,  16s.  bds. 

PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  of  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES ;  exhibiting  a  View  of 
the  Symptoms  and  Treatment.  By  T.  Bateman,  M.D.  7tb  edit.  Edited  by  A.  T. 
Thomson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  &c.  in  the  London  University.  8to. 
15s.  bds. 

ATLAS  of  DELINEATIONS  of  CUTANEOUS  ERUPTIONS  ;  illnstratiTc  of  the 
Descriptions  in  the  above  Synopsis.  By  A.  T.  Thomson,  M.D.  Royal  Svo.  29 
coloured  Plates,  31.  3s.  bds. 

LONDON  DISPENSATORY ;  containing  Translations  of  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias ;  forming  a  Practical  Synopsis  of  Materia  Medica,  Phar* 
macy,  and  Therapeutics.    By  A.  T.Thomson,  M.D.    Svo.  6th  edit.  18s.  bds. 

CONSPECTUS  of  the  PHARMACOPCEIAS.  By  A.  T.  Thomson,  M.D.  1  Smo.  5s.  6<L 

COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  the  EYE.  By  Wil- 
LUM  Mackenzie,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Svo.  21s.  Uls. 

MORBID  ANATOMY  of  the  most  imporUnt  ParU  of  the  HUMAN  BODY.  By 
Matthew  Baillie,  M.D.  6th  edit,  with  Observations  on  Diseased  Structures,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  Wardrof,  Surgeon  to  the  King.    Svo.  7s.  bds. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DISORDERS  of  FEMALES ;  with  Plates.  By  Sir 
Charles  Mansfield  Clarke,  Bart.  M.D.  Physician  inOr^ary  to  the  Queen.  2  vols, 
rc^al  Svo.  3rd  edit.  36s.  bds. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  from  the  Latin  of  Pkt>fes6or  BLUMENBACH, 
and  supplied  with  copious  Notes.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D.  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  London  University.    Svo.  4th  eciit.  16s.  bds. 

ELEMENTS  of  SURGERY.  By  Robert  Liston,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Edinburgh  and  London.    Svo.  Parts  I.  and  II.  9s.  each,  bds. 

^  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL    TRANSACTIONS,    pubUshed  by  the  Medical  and 

HiRURGiCAL  SOCIETY  of  LoNDON.    Comprehending  a  Mass  of  valuable  and  impor- 

X  Papers  on  Medicine  and  Surgery.    8vo.  vols.  1  to  16.    Illustrated  by  Engravings. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BT  LONOMAN,  BBSS,  OBME,  BROWN,  AND  CO.,  LONDOH. 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS 

OF 

FIFTY-THREE  MAPS, 

WITH  THB  DIVISIONS  AND  BOUNDARIES  CAREFULLY  COLOURED. 

COMtraOCTBD  BIVTIBBLT  FBOM   NBW  OBAWllfOt,  AKO  BMOBATBD  BT 

SIDNEY  HALL. 

Complete  in  17  Parts,  any  of  which  may  be  had  separately,  price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Voided  In  half,  aud  pMted  on  QumrdM,  la  ttrong  cbotu»  and  lettered £  6  19  € 

Ball- boond.  RnMlabacka  asd  corner*,  and  lettered   9    9  9 

In  the  fall  extended  else  of  the  Ma|w,  half-boaod,  RuaaU  backa  and  coroera,  aad 

lettered    10    6  0 

Proofk  en  India  Paper,  balf-boond,  RasaU  backa  and  coroera,  and  lettered 14    h  0 

**  We  hare  taken  aome  palna  to  examine  this  New  Atlas,  and  we  can  aafely  atate  oor  cowTtettoa 
•fita  general  aaperiorlty  to  all  other  AtUuea.**— 7^  SfkjfUJB  (coodacted  by  J.  8.  Bockloghaai.  Eaq.) 

**  The  beat  and  aioat  recent  anthoritlea  are  in  all  caaea  cooaalted ;  and  the  mapa  are  cfMated  ta 
B  masterly  manner .'*—J\'«ir  MomiAlg  Mmgnitu, 

In  royal  8to.  price  11.  Is.  in  cloth, 

AN  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX 

Of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  aboTf  AUas,  with  References  to  the  Number  of  tke 
Mi^,  and  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  in  which  the  Places  are  to  be  fouinL 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

BT   M.    MALTB-BRUN,   EDITOR    OF   THE    •■  ANNALBS    DES    VOTAGSS.** 
ParU  L  to  XVI.  price  7:  6d.  each,  forming  Vols.  I.  to  VIIL 

CONTENTS. 


VI.  Or  EAaTBBw  Eubopb. 

VII.  Or  PausRiA,  Gbrmamt,  SwimBX.AjrB, 
AND  Italy. 

VIII.  Or  SrAiif^  PoBTOOAL,  Fbavcb,  Nobwat, 
&c. 


▼OL«1.  If  AT1IBMATfCAL,PBTSICAL,  AMD  POLI- 
TICAL PBINCIPLXa  OP  OaoOXAPHT. 

II.  and  III.  Drscription  op  Asia  and  Ocba- 

NICA. 

IV.  Op  Aprica  and  adjacknt  Iklands. 
y.  Op  Ambrica  and  amacbnt  Ulandb. 

la  the  Preas, 

The  NINTH  and  LAST  VOLUME ;  containing  the  Description  of  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  and  IRELAND ;  and  a  copious  GENERAL  INDEX.  It  has  bres 
found  necessary  to  hare  the  department  of  Great  Britain  entirely  re-written  for  the 
English  Edition,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  which  the  English 
reader  attaches  to  this  portion  of  Geography.  The  printing  of  the  present  rolnme  hM 
been  delayed  till  the  publication  of  the  census  of  1831,  that  the  Editor  may  amil  him- 
self of  the  latest  information. 

The  Index  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  complete  Table  of  Reference  to  the  Book,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  forms  an  extensire  and  useful  Gazetteer. 


THE  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER  ; 

Or,  COMPENDIOUS  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  :  containing  a  Description 
of  the  various  Countries,  Kingdoms,  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Seas,  Rirers, 
Harbours,  &c.  of  the  World ;  an  Account  of  the  Government,  Customs,  and  ReUgioo, 
of  the  Inhabitants;  the  Boundaries  and  Natural  Productions  of  each  Country,  &&; 
forming  a  complete  body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Commerrial. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  in  6  vols.  2d  edit.  1  large  voL  8to.  with  mi^,  ISsJbds. 

ALSO, 

THE  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER; 

Or,  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.     Complete  in  6  vols.  8vo.  price  51.  5s,  bds. 

ALSO,  AS  AN  ACCOMPANIMRNT  TO  THB  TWO  PRBCBOtBO  WOBKS, 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS, 

CONaTRDCTED    BY    A.    ARROWSMITH,   HYDR06RAPHER  TO    THE    KING;      ' 

Prom  the  latest  authorities ;  comprehended  in    54    Maps,  including  Two  new  Maps, 

^m  Original  Drawings,  with  recent  Discoveries.     In  royal  4to.  II.  16s.  half-bound  i 

oloured,  21.  128.  6d.  * 


U     ADVERTISEMENTS  cohnbctbd  with  UTERATURB,  FINE  ARTS,  Ac. 


Jnst  published, 
npHE  REPORTS   of  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS 

JL     (Englaiid  and  Wales),  dated  Janiianr25,  1831,  and  Fd».  15,  1832:  witk  n 
Index.     12mo.  price  5s.  6d.  in  doth.    Authenticated  Edition. 

London :  Longinan,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Co. 


Published  this  daj,  in  12mo.  New  Edition,  Ss.  6d.  bds. 

ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS ; 

APPLIED  TO  THE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

By  SAMUEL  BURDI'Jl,  A.M. 

Late  or  Clare  Hall,  Canbrldge ;  Lecturer  of  the  United  Partohee  of  Christ  Cbareh. 
Street,  tod  St.  Leonard,  Foster- Lane,  London  %  and  Chaplain  to  bis  late 

Boysl  Hlgbnets  the  Duke  of  Kent. 


HOOSBS  AMD  TbNTS 

MAaaiAOB 
CaiLDaaw 
SaavANTS 
Pood  AMD  Da  ink 
Daast  avdClotbino 

PaaSBNTS  AN  D  ViaiTlNO 

Amdsbmbnts 


CONTENT?). 

Books,    Wairiaa,     and 
LBTTsas 

HOSPITALITT 
TaATKLLINO 
RasPBCT  AND  HOHOOa 

AoaiccLToaa 

Cattlb,  BsArrs 

BiaoB,  iNsaCTs,  and  Bar- 

TILBS 


Faurr  AND  Wiwa 

KiNos  andGotb 

Wab 

punishmbnts 

Rblioion 

Tma  AND  Saaaoira 

Mbdicinb 

FUNKBALa 
MISCBIjI^NBOVS 


In  the  pre/Wee  to  the  original  edition  of  t^ae 
Oriental  Cnstoras,  and  the  Oriental  Litr  n- 
tnre.  In  four  Tolnmes,  the  Author  hsa  p'trtl- 
calarly  stated  the  drcomstances  in  '^Mch 
those  works  were  formed  and  pet  fected. 
The  extensire  circulation  which  t^iey  hare 
obtained^  both  at  home  and  fai  fbrel  gn  coun- 
tries, cannot  but  be  coiMldered  a's  an  evi- 
dence of  the  Importance  of  the  nriode  of  In  ^ 
tarpretfaif  the  sacred  Scrlptnreu  to  which 
Ubitf  Bsa  deeoted,  ssd  ha  hopes  also.  In  tome 
messare,  of  the  manner  In  which  they  are 
aaecated.  He  Is,  howcre  r,  notwlthstaadlnf 
feis  fMrmer  success,  deslrol  is  of  obtaining  for 
tills  method  of  Interpretation  a  stUl  greater 
degree  of  attention,  and  pa  rtlcnlarly  that  It 
should  be  known  by  the  geiv  eral  reader,  and 
by  young  persons,  as  well  iis  by  those  of 
studious  habits*  He  cannot .  but  spprehend 
that  his  plan  happily  combi»es  amusement 
with  InstmctioD,  and  leads  by  a  pleasing 
path  U  the  temple  of  truth.  He  therefbre 
hopes  that  the  present  Tolomt  will  be  found, 
flfom  its  limited  dimensions,  specially  ac- 
ceptable to  those  persons  for  whose  nse  It 
Is  compiled.  Such  articles  hare  been  se- 
lected fh>m  the  larger  works  t  as  are  adapted 
to  general  perusal ;  he  has  t  Iso  Introduced 
as  much  original  matter  as  a  mstltutes  one* 
flfth  part  of  the  whole.  Th  s  new  obscrra* 
tlons  hare   been    extracted     from   sereral 


Talnabia  works  which  have  been  rccenOy 
pabltshed.  He  has  deviated  tnm  his  for- 
OMr  plan.  In  which  the  articles  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  order  of  the  books  ^ 
the  Bible,  witliout  regard  to  tlie  sol^ccts  oa 
which  they  trest.  They  are  now  disposed 
In  chspters,  and  referred  to  psrtlcnlar  hea^ 
of  Illustration,  preserrlng  In  each  th«  order 
of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  secoM  to 
have  animated  those  persons  who*  doriatf 
the  two  last  centnries,  explored  the  regioas 
of  the  East.  If  any  of  theoa  were  men  «t 
CMisider&ble  natural  talents  and  acqwlred 
learning.  While  they  Indulged  a  lawdahte 
curiosity  in  collecting  Informatioo  on  geiw- 
ral  subjects,  they  did  not  neglect  sacred 
literature.  By  their  industry,  the  geogra- 
phy, nstnral  history,  rrilgtoas  eeremooles, 
and  miscellaneous  customs  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Eastern  nations,  hsre  been  compared 
and  explslned;  and  that,  easantlaUy  to  the 
adrsntage  of  the  former* 

Should  the  same  spirit  of  Inquiry  and  ob- 
serratlon,  by  which  so  many  enterprising 
and  Intelligent  trarellers  hare  been  ac- 
tuated, continue  to  influence  those  who  may 
In  future  explore  the  countries  of  the  East, 
we  may  expect  an  accession  of  useful  In  - 
formation  on  Biblical  sutjjects.  In  additioa 
to  the  stores  slready  in  our  possession. 


London :  Longm  an,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 

Of  wb  om  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

ORIENTAL  LITEB . ATURE ;  applied  to  the  lllugtration  of  the  Scrip- 
vcs.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  bd  s  ^ 
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Just  publisbad.  In  8to.  price  St.  bds. 

HISTORY   of  the  REPRESENTATION  of  ENGLAND,    driwi 
from  Records ;  and  of  the  Juritdsctkm  of  the  Hoose  of  Conimoas  to  Reform 
Abnwfl  in  the  RepretentAtion,  without  the  aid  of  Statute  Law. 

Bj  ROBERT  HANNAY,  Esq. 

London :  Longman,  Reet,  Omie»  Brown,  and  Co. 


SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE,  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thii  day  is  published.  Second  Edition,  in  3  toU.  small  8to.  price  21a.  bda. 

SIR  EDWARD   SEA  WARD'S  NARRATIVE 

OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  AND  CONSEQUENT  DISCOVERY  OF  CERTAIN 

ISLANDS  IN  TflE  CARIBBEAN  SKA. 

WUk  a  Dttail  of  many  Extraordinary  Events  in  his  Ufo,  from  1733  to  1749,  a*  vriUm 

in  his  own  Diary, 

Edited  bj  Miss  JANE  PORTER. 


Tub  Bunotcript  papert,  or  rmtlier  maBU* 
script  books,  consUtntlo;  the  Dlsry  from 
which  the  follotNTing  Narrstire  it  taken, 
were  pat  Into  mj  handa  by  the  repreaenta- 
tire  of  their  aiach* respected  writer,  merely 
as  a  carloua  apedmen  of  old>faahloned 
tlmea,tbe  penisal  of  which  mlf  bt  amoae  me. 
On  reading  the  mamiacrlpts  I  found  not 
only  amoaement,  which  may  be  called  the 
least  worthy  effect  of  any  written  prodnc' 
tloo,  trot  adaep  and  affecting  Interest}— 
such  as  a  man  might  feel  while  listening,  at 
bis  own  comfortable  Areolde,  to  the  strange 
adventures  and  hair- breadth  escapes  of  some 
dear  and  long  absent  Mend,  Just  retnmed 
to  his  kinsfolk  and  neighbours,  after  a 
widely  wandering  and  checquered  travel  In 
distant  lands* 

Thus  Impressed,  I  rentured  to  recommend 
the  publication  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward's 
Diary  to  Its  owner.  He  smiled,  and  ol^ect- 
ed,  sayiug,  '*  He  should  expect  the  spirit  of 
the  worthy  knight  would  haunt  him  to  his 
dying  day,  did  he  make  inch  an  exposition 
of  family  history,  and  of  the  unpretending 
abilities,  as  an  aBthor,of  the  Journalist  him- 
self, who  bad  evidently  penned  It  for  no 
other  eyes  than  those  of  bis  kindred.** 

But  this  dslicacy  was  afterward*  per- 
suaded to  the  desired  point,  by  the  Judgment 
of  a  person  whom  he  held  in  the  highest 
respect,  and  by  the  very  arguments  which 
my  friend  had  used  as  objections ;  i  amely, 
the  unpretending  simplicity  of  the  relation, 
the  family  events  described  in  It,  as  well  as 


those  of  an  extraordinary  or  n»ore  general 
nature }  also  ita  sound  and  truly  British 
principles,  religious  and  moral.  The  style 
la  certainly  homely,  but  not  that  of  an  Igno- 
rant man;  the  Diary  being  kept  la  the 
common  diction  of  genteel  persons  In  these 
timet,  respectably  educated,  but  wtthout 
aim  at  the  el^ance  of  a  man  of  letter*. 
The  manner  of  the  Narrative  may  oome- 
tlmes  be  found  a  little  too  particular ;  yet 
tis  what  might  be  expected  in  a  eareftil,  and 
therefore  minute,  record  of  dally  occmr- 
renccs.  That  It  was  begun  wHh  no  other 
view  than  to  keep  such  a  table  of  rtftreiica 
for  the  writer's  own  ftatore  use,  appears 
from  certain  Internal  evidence  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Journal  itself;  and  that  It  was 
afterwards  completed  for  a  dearer  ol^lect,  a 
note,  which  was  aonrxed  to  It,  moat  affect- 
Ingly  shows. 

I  shall  here  mentkra,  that,  bcatdea  the  re- 
gular DIary.books  in  the  possession  of  my 
friend,  there  are  many  loMe  papers  In  the 
sahie  caae  with  them  ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  Sir  Edward  Seaward  waa  bom  In  the 
year  1710,  or  1711,  and  departed  this  life  la 
the  year  1774t  at  his  seat  in  Olouceaterahlre. 
His  wife,  so  affectionately  referred  to  by  hla 
throughout,  waa  removed  f^m  earth  to 
heaven  not  long  after  their  last  vlalt  to 
London,  In  the  spring  of  1749.  And  there 
Is  a  note  or  memorandum  concerning  the 
mournful  event,  as  I  mentlcmed  before,  ap- 
pended to  the  first  book  of  the  Diary. 

EniTOK, 


"  The  most  curious  and  Instructive  work  that  has  appeared  aince  the  firat  dawn  of  dlseovnyt 
and  In  the  history  of  navigation.**— <y|H  cto<i;r. 

A  more  attractive  personal  narrative  has  never  Issued  from  the  press.**— iVeit  MoniAfy  Mog» 
London ;  LoDgman,  Re«8|  Onne,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 


•« 
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DR.  LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPjEDIA, 

IN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES,  PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH,  IK  CLOTH. 


Considerable  progress  having  been  made  in  thts  work,  the  publishers  wish  to  £rcrt 
the  atteotioo  of  the  public  to  the  adraotsges  by  which  it  is  distingaished  from  other 
•imilar  moothly  pablications. 
.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  shall  form  an  interminable  scries,  vx 
which  any  work  of  interest  which  may  present  itself  from  time  to  time  caa  ehuB  s 
place.  Its  subjects  are  classified  according  to  the  usual  dirisions  of  literature, 
and  art.  Each  dirision  is  distinctly  traced  out,  and  will  consist  of  a  detmiinate 
her  of  Tolumcs.  Although  the  precise  extent  of  the  work  cannot  be  fixed  with  ccrtaiBty , 
yet  there  is  a  limit  which  will  not  be  exceeded ;  and  the  subscriben  may  look  forward 
to  the  possession,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of  a  complete  library  of  instructioa, 
4unosement,  and  general  reference,  in  the  regular  form  of  a  popular  Cyclopedia. 

The  several  classes  of  the  work  are—l,  Natural  Philosophy  ;  2,  the  Useful  and  Floe 
Arts;  3,  Natural  History;  4,  Geography;  5,  Politics  and  Morals;  6,  Genenl 
Literature  and  Criticism ;  7,  History  ;  8,  Biography  ;  9,  a  General  Dictioaary  of 
Reference. 

In  the  more  abstruse  and^ technical  departments  of  knowledge,  an  attempt  has  ben 
made  to  conrey  to  the  reader  a  general  acquuntance  with  these  subjects  by  the  use  of 
plain  and  familiar  language,  appropriate  and  well-executed  engrarings,  and  copioas 
examples  and  illustrations,  taken  from  objects  and  events  with  which  erery  one  b 
acquainted. 

Among  the  volumes  already  published  in  the  literary  department,  no  leas  than  foar 
have  been  the  production  of  men  who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  talent, — Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  the  scientific  department,  a  work  hai 
been  produced  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herschel,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
highest  living  authority  on  the  subjects  of  general  philosophy,  to  contain  *'  the  noblest 
observations  on  the  value  of  knowledge  which  have  been  made  since  Bacon,'*  and  to  be 
the  finest  work  of  philosophical  genius  which  this  age  has  seen. 

The  following  i<  a  $elsetwn  from  the  lut  ef  ContribuUrru 
Authors  of  volumes  actually  published  are  marked  (*).    Those  whose  prodnctioas 
are  in  immediate  preparation  are  marked  (f). 

CONTRIBUTORS. 


•t  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jamb*  MACKiwrotn,  M.P. 
t  Rt.  RcT.The  Loao  BisBor  ofGLOTNS. 

•  Sir  Waltks  Scott,  Bart. 
t  Baron  Cutikr. 

*t  Sir  John  F.  HsaacHKL. 
t  TaoMAt  Mooaa,  Ecq. 
r  J.  B.  BiOT,  Member  of  the  French  InaUtuU. 
t  RoaicaT  South  a  y,  E»q.  Poel  Laureate, 
t  Baron  CHAaLsa  DuriM,    Member  of   the 
R^iil  InttHute  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

•  Thomas  Campbkll,  Baq. 

•  SirDATiD  BRBMmrRa. 

•  J.  C.  L.  DR  SisMONDi,  of  Gene?a. 
t  T.  B.  Macavlat,  Eaq.  M.P. 

Volume*  for  early  pttbUcolien* 

Mrj.  Bistort  or  Stain  and  Portvoal,  Vol.  IL 

June.  Histort  or  England.  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh.    Vol.  III. 

Jnly.    >  The  8d  snd  4th  volumes  of  the  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal*  whldi  will  oooclsde 
*«K'   5         that  work. 

ViRw  or  thb  Histort  op  Francb  sincb  thb  Rbstoration  op  thb  Bourbons,  In  I  Tol. 

By  T.  B.  MscaoUy,  Esq.  M.  P. 
LiTBs  OP  Eminbnt  BaiTiaa  MiurABV  CoMMANoaas.   By  theRer.  G.  R.  Gleig.  VoL  HL 


«  Capt.  Hrnbt  Katbb,  Tlce-Prealdcnt  of  At 

Royal  Society. 

The  ASTRONOMRR  RoTAL. 
S.T.  COLRRIDOB,  E»q. 
t  Rt.  Hon.  T.  P.  COORTBNAT,  M.P. 

Datibs  Gilbbrt,  E»q.  M.P. 
t  Jambs  Montoombrt,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Bbrzblius,  of  Stockholm,  F.R.&,  Ac 
•t  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio. 

t  T.  Phillips,  Esq.  Prof,  of  Pmlotin^,  RJi. 
t  Rer.  C.  Thirlwall,   FeU.  TrlaUy    Cofl. 

Cambridge. 
t  Anorbw  Urb,  M.D.  F.R.8. 
Ac,  &c.  &e. 
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TO  CORRESPOND  WITH  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

VOLUMES  I.,   ll.y   111.,   AND   IV.   OF 

THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION 

or    THE 

WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

WITH   HIS   LETTERS   AND   JOURNALS;    AND   HIS   LIFE. 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  Esq. 

To  be  completed  in  Fourteen  Monthly  Volumes,  each  containing  two  bigUy-fioished 

Engravings, 

By  William  and  Edward  Findbn. 

From  Drawings  by  TURNER,  STANFIELD,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

Price  only  5a.  each. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-StreeC 


RESULTS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY'S  TRADE. 

Just  published,  price  12s.,  Part  4  of 

1NDL\,  or  Facta  submitted  to 
illustrate  the  Character  and  Condition 
of  the  native  Inhabitants,  being  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  Resulta  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Trade  in  a  Political  and  Finan- 
cial point  of  view,  from  1600  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

By  Robert  Rickards,  Esq. 

This  portion  of  the  publication  includes 
a  detailed  Report  on  the  Company's 
Financial  Statements,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wilkinson,  Accountant. 

The  Work  is  now  completed  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  11.  178.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

A  few  Copies  of  Parts  1  to  3,  may  be  had 
of  the  Publishers, 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  65,  ComhiU. 


This  day   is  published,  in   1    vol.  4to. 
Price  21.  2s.  cloth  bds. 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  of  the 
HINDUS,  with  Notices  of  various 
Mountain  and  Island  Tribes  who  inhabit 
the  two  Peninsulas  of  India  and  the 
neighbouring  Islands.  In  three  parts  :— 
The  first  part  containing  the  Hindu  My- 
thology ;  the  second,  Notices  of  Various 
Tribes ;  and  the  third,  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Mythological  and  Religious  Terms  of 
the  Hindus.  Compiled  from  the  best 
authorities,  with  plates  illustrative  of 
the  principal  Hindu  Deities. 

By  Charles  Coleman,  Esq. 

London:    Printed    for  Parbury,    Allen, 
&.  Co.  Leadenhall-street. 


Published  this  day,  in  1  voL  Svo.  price 

12s.  bds. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  ths  LAW 
and  CONSTITUTION  of  INDIA ; 
on  the  nature  of  Landed  Tenures ;  and 
on  the  System  of  Revenue  and  Fioance^ 
as  established  by  the  MoohununiidBa 
Law  and  Moghul  Government ;  with  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Revenue  and  Jn<ficial 
Administration  and  Regulations  ckf  Police 
at  present  existing  in  Bengal.  By  Lieut 
Col.  Galloway,  of  the  Hon.  £a»t-liidia 
Company's  Service. 

London  :    Printed   for  Parbury,    Alio, 
&  Co.  Leadenhall-street. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.,  with  a  Plan  of 
the  Battle  of  Albuera,  price  96.  boanfe, 

FURTHER  STRICTURES  on 
those  parts  of  Col.  NAPIER'S 
HISTORY  of  the  PENINSULAR  WAR 
which  relate  to  the  Military  Opinions  and 
Conduct  of  General  Lord  Viscoont  Beres- 
ford,  G.C.B.,  &c.  &c  &c.  To  which  b 
added,  a  Report  of  the  Operations  in  the 
Alemtejo  and  Spanish  Estremadura,  dur- 
ing the  Campaigns  of  1811,  by  Major- 
General  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban. 

London  :     Longman,    Rees,    Orme, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Co. 

Of  whom  may  be  bad, 

STRICTURES  on  CERTAIN  PAS- 
SAGES of  Lieut.-Col.  NAPIER'S  HIS- 
TORY of  the  PENINSULAR  WAR 
which  relate  to  the  Military  Opinions  and 
Conduct  of  Gen.  Lord  Viscount  Beresford. , 
Svo.  4s.  6d.  sewed. 
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PYRUSMALU8  BRENTFORDIENSIS. 

Dedicated,  by  permUtioii,  to  Hit  Once 
the  Duke  of  NorthumberUnd. 

Juft  published,  in  4to.,  41.  49.  plain ;  or 
5L  5i.  with  a  coloured  Figure  of  each, 

A  CONCISE  DESCRIPTION 
of  170  SorU  of  SELECTED  AP- 
PLES. By  Hugh  Ronalm,  F.H.S. 
With  appropriate  Lists  for  the  different 
Situations  in  which  Apple-trees  are  usual- 
ly planted. 

London :     Longman,    Rees,    Orme, 
Brown,  and  Co. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

In  Crown   octavo,   price    10s.  6d.    the 
First  Volume  of 

THE  GEORG  IAN  ERA.  This 
Toluroe  comprises  Memoirs  of  the 
most  Eminent  Persons  who  have  flourished 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  accession  of 
George  I.  to  the  demise  of  George  IV., 
arranged  in  the  following  classes  :  Royal 
Family — Pretenders  and  their  Ad- 
herents— Statesmen — Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  ;  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
Medallion  Frontispiece  on  steel,  and  near- 
ly One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Portraits  on 
wood. 

Volume  II.,  comprising  Naval  and 
Military  Commanders,  Judges  and 
Barristers,  and  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, will  speedily  appear ;  and  the  two 
remaining  volumes  at  intervals  of  three 
months  each  from  the  publication  of  the 
second. 

'  TIm  ezptote  of  fetUognpthe  volnme  mutt 
bivc  been  enormous,  aodwe  trott  the  nodrr* 
taking  win  prosper.  It  is  one  of  those  pro- 
dnctioDs  that,  in  other  countries,  where  the 
spread  of  koowledge  Is  considered  a  national 
duty,  would  have  met  with  uatiooal  encourage- 
ment.**— A>iP  MonttUif  Mag, 

*'We  scarcely  know  on  the  whole  a  more 
useful  work  that  has,  of  late,  tasued  ft«ro  the 
press.  It  Is  one  of  easy  reference,  and  embraces 
a  moat  remarkable  era  In  our  national  history  : 
It  should  be  on  every  table.''-^A#efropofi^cm. 

"  It  appears  f^e  ttom  all  undue  blsM  ^  speaks 
fearlevsly  out,  and  awards  the  Just  measure  of 
applause  or  ceosure  wherever  it  would  leem  to 
bare  been  merited.  We  are  presented  with  the 
truth  without  inrectlveor  palUatiou  ;  and  while 
strenuous  in  maiutsining  its  candour  and  im- 
partiality, it  Is  not  without  the  ret'ommendatiun 
of  interesting  detail  and  amusing  anecdote  or 
adTenture.**— i1/0M(A/jf  A/ag* 

"On  the  whole,  there  Is  an  Interest  thrown 
round  thin  work  which  will  be  responded  to  in 
every  part  of  the  country."— J/onfA/jr  Review, 

**A  production  of  infinite  variety  and  en- 
'ertalnment."— /.</.  Gazette. 

Viietelly,  Branston,  and  Co.  7B,  Flcet- 
^et. 


DR.      BUTLER'S      GEOGRAPHY, 
ATLASES,  &c 

This  day  is  published,  new  edit.  8to.  9ft. 

boards, 

A  SKETCH  of  MODERN  and 
ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  fortha 
Use  of  Schools.  By  Samuel  ButleKv 
D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  &c 

By  the  sameAnt^w, 

ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 
consisting  of  22  Col'd  Maps,  corrected. 
8to.  12s.  half-bound. 

ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY, 
consisting  of  21  Col'd  Maps,  with  a  cob- 
plete  accentuated  Index.    8to.  12s.  hf.-bd. 

GENERAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  aad 
MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  43  CoTd 
Maps,  and  2  Indexes.    4to.  24s.  half-hd. 

*»*  The  Indexes  contain  the  latiuule 
and  longitude  of  all  the  places ;  and  in 
that  of  the  Ancient  Atlas  the  qeimti^n 
are  marked. 

OUTLINE  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY- 
BOOKS, in  4to. ;  intended  as  practkai 
Exercises  on  Dr.  Butler's  Atlaaea.  4a. 
each,  sewed ;  or  7s.  6d.  together. 

OUTLINE  MAPS  of  ANCIENT  GEO- 
GRAPHY, selected  by  Dr.  Butler  from 
D'Anrille's  Ancient  Alias.  Folio,  10s.  6d. 

PRAXIS  on  the  LATIN  PREPOSI- 
TIONS; being  an  Attempt  to  illustrate 
their  Origin,  Signification,  and  Gorem- 
ment.  3d  edit  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boanfoy  or 
7s.  6d.  bound. 

KEY  to  the  SAME.    8ro.  6s.  boards. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 


This  day  is  published,  in  4  vols.  12mo., 
with  numerous  Engravings,  II.  8s.  b& 
7tb  edition, 

ANIMAL  BIOGRAPHY,  or 
POPULAR  ZOOLOGY;  Uhistrat- 
ed  by  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  the  Ecooo- 
my,  Habits  of  Lite,  Instincts,  and  Saga- 
city of  the  Animal  Creation. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.M.  FX.S. 

Printed  for  Longm'an,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Co. ;  Jefftery  and  Son  ;  Har- 
vey and  Darton;  T.  Cadell;  Hatchard 
and  Son ;  R.  Scholey  ;  Baldwin  and  Cra- 
dock;  J.,  G.,  and  F.  Rivington;  J. 
Booker;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Araot  ;  J.  Dun- 
can ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall ;  Sherwood, 
Gilbert,  and  Piper ;  Houlston  and  Soo, 
London :  and  G.  and  J.  Robinson,  Lirfr- 
pool. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE  OF  1831, 

With  numj  Engrsriiigs,  price  5i. 

RCANA  of  SCIENCE,  and  ANNUAL  REGISTER  of  tbc  USEFUL 
ARTS,  for  1832.    Fifth  Year. 


"  This  work   U  ezettdingly  TsluabU,  and  may  be  eomildcrcd  m  an  Bocydooadla,  to  vMd 
the  raoet  cmlncDt  of  their  tUne  are  cooctantly  cootrlbtttlnff.**— A'ew  M^ntkijf  Mag.  March. 

**  As  heretofore,  a  very  nsefU  record  of  the  bnproTeineBtB  and  norcttica  of  the  year.* 
"  Contalni  a  rast  deal  of  Information  of  an  nsefnl  Und."— ^tteiMn«i. 

Printed  for  John  Limbird,  143,  Strand ;  of  whom  maj  be  had  Volmnei  (j^pf"^  ^ 
tame  plan)  for  1828,  price  4s.  6d. ;  1829-30-31,  price  5a.  each. 


DR.  DIBDIN'S  SUNDAY  LIBRARY,  COMPLETE. 


Jott  pnblished,  in  6  rolt.  small  8to.  with  Six  Portraits  of  distinguiahed  Prelates,  price 

30s.  in  cloth, 

THE  SUNDAY    LIBRARY; 

cowTAiiriiio  irsaaLT 
ONE  HUNDRED  SERMONS  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  DIVINES. 


With  Notes,  Sic 

By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  DIBDIN,  D.D. 


Archbp.  LAwaiNca 

SncKia 

Bp.  Blomfislo 

—  OaAT 

—  HsBia 
~  HoBAar 

HOSMB 

—  HoasLBT 

—  HVNTlNOrOBO 

—  Maltbt 

—  If  ANT 

—  NKwruN 

—  Portbvs 

—  J.  B.  SuMNim 


Bp.VAN  Uildbbt 
DeanCBAMDLBa 
Archdeacon  Nabbs 

Pott 

Dr.  Blaib 

—  Chalmbbs 

—  D*Oyi.y 
-^  Palbt 

—  Pabb 

—  SBom.BwoB'm 
Professor  Whitb 
Rev.  Abch.  Alison 

C.  Brnson 

Joshua  OiLriN 

ADDRESS. 


Rer.  O.  HAOorrr 

EOBBBT  Hall 

J.  HCWLBTT 

A.  Ibtinb 

W.    JONBS  (of 

Nayland) 

C.  W.  Lb  Bas 

H.H.UlLMAK 

B.  MoaBMCAO 

Thos.  Rbmrbu* 

J.  H.  Srar 

SroMBT  SMrra 

Taos.TowBSOM 


At  a  moment  when  knowledge  of  almost 
erery  description.  In  a  form  at  onee  pleasing 
and  cheap.  Is  made  fkmlUar  to  the  under  > 
standings  of  all  classes  of  society.  It  will  not 
appear  to  he  an  Improper  diversion  of  snch 
channels  of  nsefUl  Intelligence,  if  they  are 
made  Instrumental  to  the  propagation  of 
MOBAL  AND  BBLIOIOU8  TBUTHs.  Accord- 
ingly, the  proprietors  of  this  work  are  in* 
dnced  to  present  the  public  with  a  Manwai 
0/  JteUgioiu  Edification,  more  especially 
adapted  for  the  Loan's  Dat  i  as  containing 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  more  eminent 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Diseourset  debrered  from  their  pulpits. 
For  the  parposes  of  domuttc  inttrucHon 


in  the  trutht  %f  reUgUn,  especially  sBoog 
the  TOOTH  of  both  sexes.  It  la  presumed 
that  few  ffubstltates  will  be  found  more 
efllKtual  than  CAot  now  completed. 

At  all  cTenU.let  It  be  especially  ImprcsiM 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  of  btibt 
persuasion,  that  at  mo  moment  can  a  99ik, 
similar  to  the  present,  hare  stronger  clslou 
upon  their  attention  and  support,  than  at 
thte  precise  peried^when  the  elements  of 
cItII  society  seem  to  be  agitated  in  a  TsrietT 
of  directions,  and  when  a  sound  and  wobn 
exposition  of  Scriptural  Truths  may  etses- 
tially  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  belt 
interests  of  the  Countbt. 


London :  Longman,  Recs,  Orrae,  Browni  Green,  and  Longman. 
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NEW  POCKET  GERMAN  DICTION- 
ARY. 

Jiut  pnbllshed,  printed  nnifonnly  with 
Nagrenfi  and  GraglU'i  Dictionanet, 
13».bd. ;  Urge  type,  2U.  bds. 

R\BENHORSrS     POCKET 
DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN 
and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

By  G.  NOEHDEN,  LL.D.  Ph.  D. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by 

H.  E.  Lloyd. 

Printed  for  Long:inan,  Recs,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Co. ;  T.  Cadell ;  Baldwin 
and  Cradock  ;  J.  Booker ;  Simpkin  and 
Marshal) ;  Trcnttcl,  Wnrti.  and  Co. ; 
T.  ahd  T.  Boosey  ;  and  W.  and  J. 
Maynard. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  altoby  Dr.Nochden, 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  GERMAN  LAN- 
GUAGE.   6th  edit.  12mo.  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

EXERCISES  for  WRITING  GER^ 
MAN,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Gram- 
mar.    5th  edit.  12mo.  8s.  bds. 


Published  th'is  day,  in  12mo.  7th  edit, 
enlarged,  with  21  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 
plain ;  or  I2s.  colM, 

I^ONVERSATIONS    ON    BO- 
^  TANY. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  enable 
Young  Persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  VegeUble  Productions  of  their  native 
Country.  For  thb  purpose,  the  arrange- 
ment of  Linnaeus  it  explained,  and  a  na- 
tive Plant  of  each  class  (with  few  excep- 
tions) is  examined,  and  illustrated  by  an 
Engraving.  A  short  account  of  some  of 
the  Foreign  Species  is  added. 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Co. 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 

CONVERSATIONS  on  MINERA- 
IX)GY ;  with  Plates,  engraved  by  Lowry. 
2  Vols.  12mo.    2d  edit.     148. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  GENERAL 
HISTORY;  from  the  Creation  of  the 
Worid  to  the  Birth  of  Christ.     12mo. 

10s.  6d. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the  ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION.     12rao.    Ss. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the  ANIMAL 
ECONOMY.  By  a  Physician.  2  Vols. 
12mo.  with  Plates,  &c.     16s. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MYTHO- 
LOGY.     12mo.     5s. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the  EVI- 
DENCES of  CHRISTlANm'.  12mo.  8s. 

CONVERSATIONS    on    ALGEBRA. 


or  a 


AO.     /  s. 


Just  published,  in  2  vols.  4to.  with  Thirty- 
One  Views,  Plans  of  f  owns.  Harbour*, 
Sec.  21.  16s.  bds. 

THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS 
in  NORTH  AMERICA; 
Topographical  and  Statistical 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brmts- 
wick.  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Cape  Breton.  In- 
cluding Considerations  on  Land-Granting 
and  Emigration  ;  with  Statistical  Tables, 
&c.  By  Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq- 
Surveyor-General  of  Lower  Canada, 
Lieut.-Cokmel  C.  M.,  &c.  &c. 

Also,  in  1  vol.  4to.  price  289.  boards, 

A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 
of  LOWER  CANADA.     By  the  same. 

London  :  printed  for  Longman,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Co. 

Of  whom  maybe  had,  by  the  same  Antfaor, 

A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP  (87  inches 
by  50)  of  the  DistricU  of  Quebec  and 
Three  Rivers.    30s.  in  Sheets. 

ATOPOGRAPHICALMAP  (86  inches 
by  42)  of  the  Dbtrict  of  MontreaL  .308. 
in  Sheets, 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAP  (75  indies 
by  39)  of  UPPER  and  LOWER  CANADA. 
30s.  in  Sheets. 


Published  this  day.   New  Edit.  2s.   6d. 
bound  in  red, 

ENTICK'S  SPELLING  DIC- 
TIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  ;  in  which  the  Parts  of 
Speech  are  accurately  distinguished,  and 
the  Syllables  accented  according  to  the 
just  and  natural  Pronunciation  af  each 
word.  Carcfelly  revised,  corrected,  and 
improved 

By  Thomas  Browne,  LL.D. 

Author  of  the  **  Union  and  Classsical 

Dictionaries,"  &c. 

London  :  printed  for  Longman,  Rees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Co.  ;  J.  and  W.  T. 
Clarke  ;  Harvey  and  Darton ;  T.  Caddl ; 
J.  Richardson  ;  J.  M.  Richardson ;  Hat- 
chard  and  Son ;  J.  Booth ;  Baldwin  and 
Cradock  ;  J.,  G.,  and  F.  Rivington  ;  J. 
Booker;  E.  Williams;  R.  8.  Kirby; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  €k>. ;  Newman  and 
Co.  ;  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. ; 
T.  Tegg ;  Sherwood  and  Co. ;  J.  Duncan ; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall ;  J.  Souter ;  E 
Hodgson;  Poole  and  Edwards ;  Honlstoo 
and  Son  ;  and  J.  Nunn :  and  Wilson  and 
Sons,  York. 
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This  dmy  U  publisbed,  in  1  roL  8to.  148.  bds. 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OP  THE  WORLD, 

At  displayed  in  the  Creation  and  subtequent  Erentt  to  die  Ddnge.    Attempted  to  be 
Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 

Bt  SHARON  TURNER,  F.S.A.  &  R.A.S.L, 
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This  day  b  poblkhed,  PART  L  oC 
AN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE, 

ADAPTBV  P0«  TMI 

TEMPERATE  REGIONS  OF  BOTH  HEMISPHERES ; 

CONTAIKIKO   AN  BXTSMSITI  SIBIBB   OV 

DESIGNS  FOR  DWELUNGS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

OF  EVERY  GRADE, 

rmOM  THE  COTTAOI  OF  TWO  ROOMS  TO  THE  VILLA  WITH  ACCOMMODA  FIOXS 
rOR  AN   BMGLISH   GENTLEMAN   OF   WEALTH  AND   RETIREMENT 

IN  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY; 

ACCOMPAMISO  »T 

ANALYTICAL  AND  CRITICAL  REMARKS, 

IIXOSTKATIVB  OP  THB  PEIKCIPLES  Of  ARCHITECTOIUL  DKSlON  AND  TASTE  ON  WBICfl 
THESE  DESIGNS  ARE  COMPOSED,  AND  OP   LANDSCAPE  OARDENIKO  ; 
WITH  REPEEENCB  TO  THEIR  ACCOMPANIMENTS: 

WITH  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF 

Cottage^  ^^avm,  $c  ViXU  Arcfiitertitr^; 

AND  TMB 

GRAMMAR    AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE  GENERALLY 

^      ILLUSTRATED  BY  UPWARDS  OF 

Fw€  Hundred  Dengnt  ofCottaget,  Fmrm  Houses,  Farmeries  mnd  Villas, 

rASTLT  BXBCOTBD  IN  UTaOOBAPHT  AMD  PAmrLT  BXOKATBD  ON  WOOD. 


By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H.S.G.S.  &c. 

CONDVCTOB  OP  THB  OAROBNBII**  MAOASINB,  StC* 
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and   other  Architects  ;  the  Lithography  by  J.  Robbbtsom,  aad  printed   by 

C.  HuLLMAMOBL }  Bod  the  Eugraflnga  oo  Wood  by  R.  Brancton. 
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On  tbe  2d  of  April  was  published,  3s.  6d. 
No.  XII.  of 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MA- 
GAZINE ;  a  New  Moothly  Journal 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Campbell,  F^. 
Author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope;" 
assisted  by  tha  leading  Literary  Charac- 
ters of  the  day. 

The  Number  for  March  contains  a 
great  rariety  of  Original  Articles  on  sub- 
jects of  striking  interest ;  among  which 
are: — 

Tbe  IriKh  Chnrch  and  her  TlthM. 

A  0«od  Story  of  a  Glasgoir  Tailor.    By  Uit  Et- 

trlck  Shepherd. 
Irish  Sketches.  No.  III. :  Malahido  CasUc.  By 

Lady  If  orgaa. 
Lines   (Imprompla)  by T. Canpbeli,  Esq.:  a 

BeDcdiction  on  Cbiidren. 
Present  SUU  of  Trade  in  the  Metropolis. 
Is  tbe  Epidemic  Cholera  In  Loudon  i 
Tha  SImpkIn  Papers :  Perceval  and  the  Tory 

Saints,  Irring  correspondence,  &c 
Oswald  the  Blighted;  a  Tale  of  Ayrshire. 
Bank  of  England:  Coounerce,  Currency,  and 

Finance. 
New  Tory  Guide. 
DIaloffues  of  the  Deck,  No.  II.    By  the  Author 

of  ^  Tales  of  the  Tar." 
OldEnglUh  Music. 

ClaTerlng's  Antu  Biomphy  i  containing  Opi- 
nions, Characters,  &c    of   his    Colempora- 

ries. 
Bzecntlons  la  England. 
The  Past  Tear. 
The  General  FSst :  an  Ode  to  the  Ultra-Tory 

Saints. 
Letter  OB  tba  Cholera.    By  a  Physician. 
Stantas  to  "  tha  Free." 

With  various  Reviews ;  Original  Arti- 
cles, by  distinguished  Writers,  on  the 
Drama,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  &c.  &c. 
and  a  great  variety  of  Miscellaneous  In- 
formation. 

The  preceding  Numbers  of  this  Jour- 
nal contain  admired  Poems,  by  T.  Camp- 
bell, £sq.;  J.  Montgomery,  Esq.  of 
Sheffield;  Allan  Cunnini^ham,  Esq.; 
valuable  Contributions  by  the  Author  of 
"  Newton  Forster,"  by  Lady  Morgan, 
by  the  Author  of  "  The  Naval  Sketch 
Book,"  the  Author  of  *•  The  Kuzzilbash," 
**  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  <*  Spain  in 
1830,"  dec.  dec. 

Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy :  published  by 
J.  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall-Mall :  sold  also  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
fute,  Edinburgh ;  Smith  and  Son,  Glas- 
gow; Wakeman,  Dublin;  and  by  all 
Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  containing  the  first 
eight  Numbers,  may  be  had  handsomely 
bmind  in  canvas,  price  14s.  each. 

OPINIONS. 

"  This  new  magasine  gives  golden  promise  of 
tbe  future.  Some  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
best  days  of  the  New  Monthly  are  visibly  pre- 
sent, or  we  forswear  all  jodgmeot.'* — jithen. 

The  Metropolitan  Is  the  offipring  of  the 


(« I 


separation  of  Mr.  Campbell  flrom  Mr.  Coltanu 
Who  may  lose  by  it,  we  shall  not  Inquire: 
but  the  nation  at  large  seems  likely  to  g^ 
as  the  Metropolitan  stuids  fairly  oa  its  ova 
legs,  and  does  not  meanly  steal  the  name,  cr 
studiously  ape  the  appearance  of  any  rivsL 
Its  pages  present  an  interesting  Tariety.**— 
Swmdmg  Timet. 

**  One  of  the  l>est  periodicals  of  tbe  day.  The 
literary  notices  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  grest 
fairness  and  impartiality  »  the  light  articles  sre 
sketchy  and  amusing  }  the  serious  articles  are 
bold  and  nervous ;  and  tbe  esecntion  of  the 
whole  work  indicates  '  tbe  pen  of  a  geaiw,* 
and  '  the  discriminating  mind  of  CaaapbcU*  the 
poet,»  **—Th0  A'fWf. 

*'  The  able  and  learned  Editor  of  the  Metoo- 
polltan  has    commenced  with   an    instroccive 

5aper  of  his  own,  on  the  *  Geography  of  the 
.ndents  ;'  and  among  his  partners  we  ted 
Lady  Morgan,  Captain  Marryat,  and  sereral  of 
the  old  contributors,  whose  effusloos  we  wne 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  pt^e»  ot  the  New 
Monthly/*— C7«ied(mlaa  Meremrp. 

"  The  Metropolitan,  we  may  safely  say.  Is  tbe 
best  magasine  In  our  language  :  and  vmder 
Campbell's  auspices,  we  are  eotlUcd  ta  preset 
that  It  will  continue  to  be  the  best."— J^osCs 
TimuM, 

-  We  venture  to  predict  that  the  Metnqi*. 
lltan  will  be  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and 
will  be  called  for  in  every  public  library  and 
reading-room  in  the  empire.**— Jtett  mmd  CAe<> 
temham  Gmtettt, 

**  The  articles  In  the  Metropolitan  are  de- 
serving of  the  higitest  praise,  being  Ja«t  the 
kind  of  reading  which  magasine-reaifera  dciigte 
ln.**—Berl(«Aire  Ckronieie. 


Just  published,  square  12mo.  5s.  M.  bd., 
(or  with  the  English-Latin  Part,  9a.}, 
new  edition,  enlarged, 

rffYRONIS  THESAURUS ;  or, 

JL  ENTICK'S  LATIN  -  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Grammar  Schools  and  Private  Educa- 
tion ;  containing  all  the  Words  and 
Phrases  proper  for  reading  the  Claasic 
Authors  in  both  Languages,  accurately 
collected  from  the  most  approved  Latin 
Authors,  with  a  Classical  Index  of  tbe 
Preterperfects  and  Supines  of  Verbs. 

By  William  Crackblt,  AJ4, 

Carefully  revised  throughout  by  tbe 
Rev.  M.  G.  Sarjant,B.A.  of  Qoeen'sCo^ 
lege,  Oxford ;  with  the  Quantity  of  all 
the  Syllables  carefully  marked,  by  John 
Carey,  LL.D. 

London  :  printed  for  Longman,  Rces, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Co. ;  Harvey  aad 
Darton;  T.  Cadell;  J.  Richardson;  J. 
M.  Richardson  ;  Baldwin  and  Cradock  ; 
J.,  G.,  and  F.  Rirington;  J.  Booker; 
E.  Williams ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  aad 
Co.;  R.  Hunter;  Whittaker,  Treacher, 
and  Co. ;  J.  Duncan ;  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall ;  J.  Souter  ;  J.  Bohn ;  Seeley  sad 
Burnside ;  E.  Hodgson  ;  Poole  and  Ed- 
wards ;  Houlston  and  Son ;  T.  and  T. 
Boosey ;  and  J.  Nunn  :  Wilson  and  Sons* 
York ;  and  G.  and  J.  Robiosoo,  lirer- 
pool. 


In  imall  8vo.  bound  in  cloth »  4t.  6d.  tmch 
NmnbvTy 

VALPY'S  CLASSICAL  LI- 
BRARY ;  or  Eo^lUh  Trmnslations 
of  the  most  Taloable  Greek  and  Latin 
CliMict, 

^o.  27,  oontaiaHif  the  5th  Vol.  of 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  iUuitnited  with 
Portrait!. 

•*  ir  all  the  book*  1»  tht  world  wcr«  la  tho 
Are,  there  it  not  one  I  would  to  eagerly  •ofttcb 
ttom  the  flame*  at  Plutarch.  That  author  nerer 
Urta  ma  \  I  read  bias  oftao,  aad  alwaya  ftod  waw 
bcautiaa.**—  Mmmg€, 

The  foltowing  Anthors,  which  may  be 
parchaaed  aeparately,  are  pablished  : — 

DEMOSTHENES  and  SALLUST, 
Noi.  1  and  2. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  and  CY- 
ROPEDIA,  Noa.  3  and  4. 

BELOE'S  HERODOTUS,  Noa  5,  6, 
and?. 

VIRGIL,  by  Wrangham,  Sotheby, 
and  Drjdea,  Noa.  8  and  9. 

PINDAR  and  ANACREON,  No.  10. 

MURPHY'S  TACITUS,  Nos  11  to  15. 

THEOPHRASTUS,  with  50  Charac- 
teriatic  Engravings,  No.  16. 

HORACE  and  PHjEDRUS,  Noi.  17 
aad  18. 

JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS,  No.  19. 

THUCYDIDES,  Nos.  20,  21,  and  22. 

In  HORACE  are  introduced  Traoala- 
tions  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Bentley,  Swift, 
Porson,  G.  Wakefield,  Prior,  Milton, 
Denham,  Roscommon,  Cowley,  Byron, 
HomeTooke,  Chatterton,  Atterbury,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Poets  of  the  present  day. 

"  ir  yoa  deaire  vont  ron,  tbooyb  no  greAt 
acbolar,  to  read  ana  reflect,  It  la  your  duty  to 

Elace  Into  bla  banda  the  heat  Traoalatlona  of  the 
cat  Clataical  Aatbor*.**— /^r.  Pmrr, 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Authors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
but  possess  not  the  meaas  or  leisure  for  a 
regular  course  of  study*,  the  present  un- 
dertaking must  pi^re  a  raloable  acqui- 
sition. Indeed,  so  dirersified  are  the  ob- 
jects to  which  general  education  is  at  pre- 
sent directed,  that  sufficient  time  cannot 
be  allowed  for  an  adequate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors. 

As  (he  learned  languages  do  not  form 
part  of  the  education  of  Females,  the  only 
access  which  they  have  to  the  stores  oif 
antiquity  is  through  translation. 


•« 


Wa  nnat  again  nrgeatly  recoanneiid  tbta 
aakiable  imbUcatloo  to  tJu  altanllon  and  sup- 


port or  the  btada  of  fanUies  and  the  tastrvdai 
of  yontb.  It  OBfht  to  tod  a  plaee  ia  rmn 
acbooi-Ubrary.**- JUaJo^rrf  Aer. 

London :  Edited,  printed,  and  piA- 
liahed,  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  MJk,,  Red  Ua 
Court,  Fleet  Street ;  and  dellieied  Rfv- 
larly  by  erery  Booka^er  in  Town  or 
Country  with  the  monthly  publicatioaa. 


Complete  in  22  rola.,  aoaall  8to.  7%.  tt. 

each, 

DIVINES  of  the  CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND ;  with  Sumnsrio  of 
the  Diaconrsca,  NoCea,  Livca,  &c.  By 
the  Rer.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.,  EzaaisiBf 
Chaplain  to  the  Biahop  of  Peterborosfk. 

No  2i  contains  OGDEN'S  SERMONS, 
complete  in  1  toL,  with  a  Life  by  tbe 
Editor. 

No.  21  contains  the  Dtacoursei  of  W, 
S.  Powell,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Cokbe- 
ter,  and  of  J.  Fawcett,  B.D.,  and  Lsdy 
Margaret's  Preacher  ;  together  in  1  toL 
complete. 


*'  It  wonid  bt  iapoaalbU  to  prodace  a  i 
toiinant  loataoce  of  the  bappv  aUiaacc  of  tute 
and  tenia*  with  learning  aocl  good  aense,  cbat 
In  %h9  Sermoaa  of  Dr.  tQwlL"*- Pttfmm 


The  following  Authors  are  pablished  ia 
this  series  :^ 

SHERLOCK'S   WORKS    complete, 
Nos.  1  to  5. 

BARROW'S  WORKS  completr,  Noa 
6  to  12. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  Select  Work*, 
Nos.  13  to  17. 

BP.  HALL'S    CONTEMPLATIONS, 
Nos.  18  to  20. 

Any  Author  may  be  had  separstdy  < 
7s.  6d.  each  Number. 

**  Each  dlacoorae  la  preceded  by  a  neat  isa* 
mary,  which,  whilat  It  preaenta  a  »pectai»o'f 
•kvleton  aerraon,  eminently  calculated  ta  ui» 
the  young  dlvioa  la  compoaltloo,  coablci  » 
rendci  to  perceWe  at  a  glance,  aa  It »«'•;'* 
acope  and  deaign  of  the  diacourae,  and  to  aadtf* 
auad  tha  aabject  treatMlof  in  the  femao  bmH 
better  than  U  be  read  It  iritbont  hafiDrpn- 
▼louvly  perused  the  aoalyaia.  We atroofiT^ 
comanend  It  to  the  rrilglona  world.**— X4m»7** 
^IKon. 

Printed  and  published  by  A.  J.  ViipTi 
M.A.  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street;  sn 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


WORKS    IN   THE    PRESS, 

WHICH  WILL  SHORTLT  BE  POBUSHCD  BV 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,   AND  LONGMAN,  LONDON. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW:  comprwiig  iht 
be»t  Artidet  in  that  Journal,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  tune  ;  with  a 
Preliminary  DistertatioB,  and  Eiplanatory  Notes.  4  vols.  8to.  Edited  by  Mauucm 
Cross,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Historic  Society. 

Consisting  of  Characters  of  Eminent  Poets,  Painters,  Dirinca,  PhtkMOpken, 
Statesmen,  Orators,  Historians,  Novelists,  and  Critics ;  Dissertatioas  on  Foelry  aad 
the  Drama ;  Miirellaneoo^  Literature  ;  Education ;  Political  History  ;  McCaphyaica ; 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Politics ;  Political  Economy ;  Law  and  Jnriq>nideoce  ;  Psr- 
Uamentary  Reform ;  Church  Reform ;  the  Liberty  of  the  Press ;  the  State  of  IreUnd  $ 
and  West  India  Slarery. 

A    GENERAL    ANALYTICAL    INDEX    to   the   EDINBURGH 

REVIEW,  from  Vol.  XXL  to  L. ;  comprehending,  in  one  Alplwbetical  Series,  ifis- 
tinct  References  to  all  the  names  of  Authors  reriewed.  Titles  of  Books  ret ie wed. 
Authorities  dted  or  quoted,  Public  Questions  discussed,  and  all  inrfakmfal  uMttcr; 
with  a  separate  Index  of  Books  Renewed,  and  another  of  Antbori  Reviewed. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  a  NINE  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  in  NEW 
ZEALAND  in  1827  ;  together  with  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  THstaa  d'Aconha,  aa 
Island  centrically  situated  between  Sonth  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
Augustus  Earlb,  Draughtsman  to  his  Majesty's  Discovery  Ship  '*  Hie  Bcagk.^ 
lUnstrated  with  Eagrarings.     1  rol  8ro. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  accompanied  with  English  Notes, 
Critics],  Philotogical,  and  Exegetical,  by  the  Rer.  S.  T.  Bloomfielo,  DX.  TSJi^ 
Vicarof  Bisbrooke,  Rutland,  Author  of  the  '*  Reoeasio  Synoptics  Annotationis  Saene,*' 
and  also  of  the  New  Translation,  and  Editor  of  the  New  Edition  of  «*  Thaey^dsa,** 
with  Notes.    2  closaly-printed  rob.  8to. 


The  Teti  of  this  EdMoB  bM  been  bum!  car«- 
fiiUf  fonned  oo  ib«  basis  of  the  last  BdiCioo  of 
B.  Stepk§M§  (adopted  by  MUl).  wblcb  is  prt- 
frrabk  to  the  eommom  Text.  From  this  tnerc 
has  been  bo  deviation,  except  oo  the  nmat  pre- 

Kuderatioff  eTldeocei  snob  alterations  odIt 
▼ing  been  iDtrodueed,  as  rest  on  tbe  united 
aatbority  of  MS8.,  andent  Versions  and 
Fatbers,  and  the  early  printed  Editions  (espe- 
cial! y  the  Invaluable  Mdiiio  Frimcept),  and  bare 
been  adopted  In  one  or  more  of  the  Critical 
Editions  of  WeUtein,  Qrlesbach,  Mattha;!,  and 
Sehols. 

To  adrert  to  the  Tarlons  kinds  of  alterations, 
as  they  arise  ft-om  tbe  0Ml««fon«  or  inaertion  of 
words,  or  a  ektmgt  of  one  word  iiUo  oitotAer,— 
nothing  has  been  omitted  which  has  a  place  In 
the  Stephanie  Text,  such  wordu  only  as  are,  by 
the  alou»at  universal  consent  of  Editors  and 
Critics,  regarded  as  inUrpotaHonJi,  which  are 
placed  within  brudtete,  more  or  less  Inclusive, 
according  to  the  dMree  of  suspicion  attached  to 
the  words  In  question.  Nothing  has  been  {m- 
aeried,  but  on  the  same  weighty  authority :  and 
even  theoe  words  are  pointed  out  mt  huertimu 
bv  being  expressed  In  a  smaller  character.  AH 
altered  readings  have  asterisks  prefixed,  the  old 
ones  being  invariably  Indicated  In  tbe  Notes  ; 
and  such  readings  aa,  though  left  untouched, 
are  bv  eminent  Critics  thought  to  need  altera- 
tlon,  have  a  t  prefixed.  As  to  vorioue  reading*, 
the  most  Important  are  noticed ;  chiefly  such 
aa,  though  not  admitted- Into  the  Text  of  tbe 
preseut  Edition,  have  been  adopted  by  the  four 
Editors  abore-meotloned,  or  are  found  in  the 
Editio  Prtnceps  {  or  those  wherein  the  common 
Text  differs  from  that  of  Stephena.  In  such 
cases  tbe  reaanu  for  oon-adoptlon  are  usually 


And  this  U» 


Th9  Hvielom  of  the  Text  ia  not  Into  Tc 
(wbleb,  bowover,  are  expressed  la  tko  taacr 
manrio)  bat  Into  Pmrmgrmpko,  dialrlbvtad,  ac- 
cording  to  the  sul^ects,  on  the  authority  of  the 
most  eminent  AuUiors.  The  PumeimmHou  baa 
been  throughout  most  eatefujiy  eoncctcd  and 
adjusted,  ttom  a  comparison  of  all  the  bc«t  Edh> 
tlons,  from  tbe  Editio  Prlnceps  to  tkat  of 
Schois.  To  each  verse  is  sulitioiBsd,  ia  the 
ouUr  margin,  a  aelect  body  of  the  most  appoaite 
Parallel  Rtferenc^,  Tbe  citations  from  t^ 
Old  Testament  are  expressed  aa  anch  Vy  bdag 
spaced  enf  ;  and  the  words  of  any  speaker  are' 
indicated  by  an  appropriate  mode  of  punctnatiao* 

Under  the  Text,  In  closely-printed  colonua, 
are  copious  English  Notes,  cooipriaSog  srbal- 
ever  respects  the  inttrnreiaUam^  and  tends  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Gromasa/jcsrl  seasi^ 
the  connexion,  and  scope  of  the  wrtter ;  and  ia 
which,  together  with  the  greatest  eomprtheu 
elvanesSf  the  utmoat  camyrasaipu  haa  baea 
adopted,  consistent  with  perspicuity;  so  as  la 
fom  «»  i^itama  of  exegetical  and  pkmitglcal 
annotation*  The  matter  Is  partly  formed  from 
the  most  eminent  Commentators,  aatlent  and 
modem,  but  in  a  considerable  degree  is  or%(- 
nal ;  and  in  Ita  general  character  elciaeBtaif, 
and  introductory  to  the  larger  Commentaries ; 
espedsllv  and  systematically  indicating  sad 
esublishtog  the  trme  interpretation  of  disputed 
passsgcs. 

The  whole  work  Is  expressly  adapted  to  tlK 
nse  ot  Academical  Students  (IneiudiBgtke  fim 
classes  in  Public  Schools)  and  Candidmias  Joe 
Uotif  Qrdcre  ;  though,  at  the  aame  time,  u  te 
Intended  as  a  commodious  Manual  JSiitionf» 
the  nse  of  Theoiogicsl  Readers  generally. 

LIFE  and  PONTIFICATE  of  GREGORY  the  SEVENTH.    Bj 

Sir  Roger  Greisley,  Bart,  f  .A.S.     1  toI.  8vo.  . 

MEMOIRS  and    CORRESPONDENCE    of   the  late   Sir   JAMES 

;EDWARD  smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Prwident  of  the  Liuoaan  Society,  Ac.    2  voU.  8f©. 
with  Portrait  aud  Plates. 

TEN  SERMONS  upon  the  NATURE  and  EFFECTS  of  FAITH, 

^^    F.lln^  ^^P^   ""^  '^'^^y    ^"^»*>  ^"^^">  ^y  ^  J^*^-  "^^W  TBOilAf 
^EN,  relloWy  T.C.D.     1  voL  8vo. 


S8    ADVERTISEMENTS  conmected  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  Ac 


STIRLING'S  HORACE,  by  Dr.  Nuttalu 

g\  HORATII  FLACCI  OPERA  ;  with  an  Ordo  and  Verbal  Traiiib- 
%A*  tion;  by  John  Stirling,  D.D.  A  new  edition,  critically  reriacd,  witk  tlie 
Ordo  and  Tranilation  interiineally  arrangvd  by  P.  A.  Nottau.,  LL.  D.  Also  PrU; 
minafy  DiMortatiuos  iiluttratire  of  tiM  Life,  Writings,  and  Venifieation  of  Horace. 
Complete  in  4  pocket  rolomes,  price  I6a«  doth  boards. 

*  Stirlinr*«  h  the  Bo«t  arcanite  aod  uaefal  traniUUott  which  has  ever  been  laid  bdbre  ^c  pok- 
llc.**—J/0««*«  CUu9limt  Bikil9grapkp, 

*'  Not  only  wUI  tb«  work  b«  Q«eftol  to  those  leamtng  (or  teschlot  themseWos)  to  read  Horace 
hat  a  plvaunt  cooipaakm  to  thoao  whooe  aeqaalntance  with  this  Jovial  bard  te  of  a  school  fcsf 
dBto.'*-^/AnMwn. 

London :  Printed  for  Thomas  Ward,  84,  High  Holbom. 
SPECIMEN  OP  THE  ABOVE  WORK. 

ODR  XIT.^AD  F08TUMUM. 

Ebe3 !  fBfnc?8-rP3st8m?,  PostSme, 
Labantar  anoi  ;-rnec  pictas  moraro 
RufTs,  H  insti'mtl-rsJfnScte 
AtKr^if  TndSmltsquS  morti. 

Eheu !     Poetumc,       Postuine,       fugaces  anni       labantur ;        nee       pietas  affrret 
Alas  I        Posthumas,      Pusthamus,      the  lleetiof  years       glide  on  {  nor      shall  |>iefy  cansc 

moram  rugis,  et  instaoti         seoectv,  indomitsqoe  norli. 

any  delay       to  wrinkles*       and       approaching        old  age,  and  uuconquerablo     death. 

T.  WARD  kmt  aUo  on  tmU  thefoUTwing  Book»^wi%. 

/Bm>p*s  Fables  in  English  and  Latin  interlinear,  by  John  Lockr,  second  editioa. 

.    London,  1723, 8ro.  fine  eopy  In  calf,  scarce,  2 Is. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  Graek,  with  an  interiinear  translation,   8ro.  Loadoa, 

1824,  boards,  48.  6d. 
A  Greek  Delectus,  with  an  interlineary  traaslation,  8vo.  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
The  Orestes  of  Euripides  literally  translated,  by  Edwards,  8ro.  4s.  6d.,  pub.  at  8s. 
American  Annual  Register,  from  1825  to  1829,  3  vols.  med.  8vo.,  21.  19s. 
Bible,  with  WestaH's  lUustratious,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1815,  boards,  2L  12s.  6d., 

published  at  91. 
Sutler's  HuiUbras,  6  vols,  royal  8vo.,  boards,  (India  Proofs  of  thePUtes) ,  21.  12s.  6d., 

published  at  51.  88. 
Bloomfield'8  Criticsl  Digest  of  the  New  TesUment,  8  voh.  8vo.  hds.,  1826,  M.  10s. 
Sosweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  5  voh.  8vo.,  boards,  1831,  21.  12s.  6d. 
Ciceronts  Opera  Emeste  (Regent's  Edit.),  12  vols.  18mo.,  bds.  24s.,  pub.  at  31.  12s. 
Diderot, (Envres  de,par  NaigeoD,  l5tom.l2mo.,  hf.-bd.  and  gilt,  Paris,  An.  VIII.,  21. 10s. 
Peroosthenis  et  iCschinis  Opera  omnia,  Or.  et  Lat,  4  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1824,  21.  2s., 
Edinburgh  Review  complete  from  the  commencement  1802  to  1831,  52  vols.  Svo., 

boards,  and  numbers  uncut,  81.  8s. 
Euripidis  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  with  Notes,    9  vols.  8vo.,  boards,  1821,  51.  5s, 

published  at  101.  lOs. 
Elegant  Extracts  (Sharpc*s  edition),  18  vols.  18mo.,  board?, 368.,  publisbod  at  41.  10^- 
'Encyclopedic  Methodique,  Pbilosophie  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  par  Naigeon,  3  vols.  4tOn 

boards,  Paris,  1791,  scarce,  21.  128.  6d. 
Herodotus  Schweighsuscr,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  6  vols.  8vo.  boards,  London,  1824,  2L  10s., 

published  at  41.  4s. 
Livii  Opera,  with  Crevier  and  Emcsti's  Notes,  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1825,  boards,  24s, 

published  at  21.  8s. 
Morelli  Lexicon  Greco  Prosodiacum,  cura  Maltby,  4to.  boards,  London,  1824, 2L  2i., 

published  at  31.  38. 
Mozin  und  Biber's  vollstiindigea  AVorterbuch  der  deutschen  und  franzoatscben  Sprs* 

che,  4  vols,  royal  4to.,  half-bound  calf,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1823-1826, 3L  3a. 
Nash's  Parih,  2  vols.  imp.  4to.,  boards,  (Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates) ,  4L  4s., 

published  at  151. 
Percy  Anecdotes,  complete  in  40  parts,  18mo.,  31.  3s.,  published  at  51. 
Schleusneri  Lexicon  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  5  vols.  8vo.,  Glasgow,  1822, 

31.  13s.  6d.,  published  at  71.  48. 
Shakspeare,  with  Notes  by  Ciiambbrs,  9  vols.  8vo.,  half-bd.,  Russis,  1805,  21.  lOs. 
Schwan's  Worterbuch  der  deutschen  und  frauaosischen  Sprache,  4  vols.  4to.,  half-bd 

in  calf,  2  vols.,  Offenbach,  1811,  36s. 
-Soames's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  4  vols.  8vo.,  boards, 

London,  1826,  21.  28.,  published  at  31.  6s. 
"  "iti  Opera  Emesti,  4  vols.  8vo.,  boards,  London,  1825,  24s. 

te,  (Euvrcs  de,  traduction  de  Doltcvillc,  avcc  Ic  tcxtc  en  regard,  7  vols.  8ro., 
lum  paper,  half-bound,  Paris,  1799,  25s. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND  BOOKS  GRATLS, 

BY  APTLriHo  rorr-rAto. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS,  CONSIDERABLY  RBDUCBD  IN  PRICE, 

ARE  ON  SALE  BY 

M.  A.  NATTALI, 

14,  TATISTOCE  RTBBST,  COTXNT  GARDSN.  U>Nl>OH. 

STUART  and  REVETTS  ANTIQUITIES  of  ATHENS,  greadj  w- 
prored  and  eztciided  by  addi^onal  Notes  and  Reaearchet  of  Qaa^  and  Profes- 
skMial  Trarellen.^  EdHfd  Kr  Metan.  Kihnard,  CocverSll,  ftc.  ftc.  In  4  Tokt. 
royal  folio,  with  abont  200  PUtea,  in  dolh  bds.  J,  9.  9f.   Publiab«d  at  ^IS.^ISa. 

*«*  SniMcrilMrt  dcsiroM  of  coaplHhif  thrir  Sets  ouiy  l«  •oiipUnl  with  aay  odd  Part*,  price  <». 

ff«cb,  on  Baktnf  emrip  mppHemtipm, 

8.  STUART  and  REVETT.  The  Sopplbmentary  Volumb  (fonnin^  either  the 
fourth  or  fifth)  to  the  old  edition,  compriaes  the  Architectural  Reaearchea  and  Ami- 
qnitica  of  Meaara.  Kinmaiid,  Cockbbbll,  Donaldson,  Jbnkins,  and  Railton. 
Printed  on  imperial  folio,  and  containing  60  Plates,  finely  ezecnted.  In  doCh  bda. 
^3.  12s.    Published  at  ^6.  12s. 

3.  BRITTON  and  PUG1N*S  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  LONDON;  cosMCing  of 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-four  Engrariogs  in  Outline,  beautifully  executed  by  J.  Le 
Keux,  T.  Roffb,  C.  Gladwin,  &c.  from  Drawings  and  Mea&urements  by  A.  Pvcin, 
G.  Cattbbmole,  and  other  eminent  Artistf .  The  Historical  and  DcacripUre  Ac- 
counts are  bv  J*  Bbitton,  P.S.A.,  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  J.  P.  Papwortti,  &c. 

Two  Tols.  demy  8yo.  cloth,  «^  2.  12s.  6d.  -  -  -  -  Published  at  ^5.  5s. 
Two  Yols.  imperial  8yo.  targe  paper,  doth,  «£4.  4s.  -  Published  at  «^  8.  8s. 
Two  Yols.  4to.  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  cf'  whkh  very  few  rtmain, 

cloth,  ^7.  7s. Published  at  ^14.  14a. 

4.  NEALE  and  LE  KEUX*S  VIEWS  of  the  COLLEGIATE  and  PAROCHIAL 
CHURCHES  of  Great  Britain;  with  Historical  and  Architectural  Dewrripiioos. 
Ninety-six  Plates. 

Two  Yols.  royal  8yo.  in  cloth,  £2.  10s.    Published  at  «£5. 
Two  Yols.  royal  4U>.  Proofii  on  India  Paper,  (arranging  with  Brittoo'a  CAthednls) 

in  cloth,  J,  5.    Published  at  J,  10. 

.  5.  PARKINSON*S  ORGANIC  REMAINS  of  a  FORMER  WORLD.  3  Yola.  4to. 
in  cloth,  with  54  cokmred  Plates,  exhibiting  aboYe  700  Fossil  Remaina,  ^6.  fis. 
Published  at  ^10.  lOs. 

6.  PARKINSON'S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  FOSSIL  ORGANIC  RE- 
MAINS.   Ten  Plates.    8yo.  doth.      12s. 

7.  Dr.  TURTON'S  BIVALVE  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  systOBa- 
tlcaOy  arranged;  with  20  PUtea,  cokmred  by  Sowbbby.  4to.  doch,  «f2. 
Published  at  ^4. 

8.  MONTAGU'S  TESTACEA  BRITANNICA ;  or.  Natural  History  of  Britbk 
Shells,  Marine,  Land,  and  Fredi- Water :  with  lateen  Platea,  exhibitiiig  150  Sbelb, 
coloured  by  Sowbbby.    2  yoIs.  4to.  doth,  £2,  2s.    Published  at  J,i.  4s.     Omiy  90 

Copiti  are  now  rtme'ming, 

9.  WATTS'  BIBUOTHECA  BRITANNICA ;  or,  General  Index  to  Britiali  and 
FoKign  Literature.    4  yoIs.  4U>.  in  cloth,  J,  6.  6s.    Published  at  «£I  1.  I  Is. 

*«*  Odd  Fvto  to  complete  Sets,  at  lOi.  6d.  each. 

10.  DIBDIN'S  LIBRARY  COMPANION.  In  1  large  yoI.  8yo.  (800  pages)  bds. 
14s.    Published  at  «£1.  8s. 

11.  HAKEWILLand  TURNER'S  PICTURESQUE  TOUR  of  ITALY;  embel- 
lished with  Sixty-three  Platea,  by  the  First  Artists. 

Royal4to.  cloth,  ^4. PubUshed  at   «£7.  lOa. 

Imperial  4to.  Proofs,  cloth,  ^5.  I5s.  6d.  -  Published  at  «£  10.  16a. 

12.  Sir  Wm.  DUGDALE'S  LIFE,  DIARY,  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Edite4 
by  Wm.  Hampeb,  Esq.  Portraits  and  Autographs.  Royal  4to.  doth,  ^1.  4s. 
Published  at  «£2.  2s.     Only  tO  Ccpwi  left. 

13.  Lord  CLARENDON  and  the  Earl  of  ROCHESTER'S  DIARY  and  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. Edited  by  S.  W.  Singbr,  Esq.  10  Plates.  2  yoIs.  4to.  bds. 
^2.  128.  6d.    Published  at  «f  5.  5s. 

14.  DYER'S  PRIVILEGES  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE.  2  Yob.  Oia 
V>ards,  lOs.    Published  at  J,  2.  28. 

15.  Capt.  CLAPPERTON'S   SECOND   EXPEDITION  into  the  INTERIOR  af 
HiCA ;  with  a  Portrait  and  Maps.     4to.  bds.  16s.     Published  at  ^2.  2a, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  cohiected  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS.  Ac. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 

ThU  day  ii  puWUbed,  18mo.  price  7s. 6d. 

POPULAR  ZOOLOGY.  Com- 
prising  Memoirs  snd  Anecdotes  of 
tbe  Qnadnipeds,  Birds,  and  RcpUles,  In 
the  Zoological  Society's  Mcnagcne ;  with 
Figures  of  the  more  important  and  inte- 
cesting.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dc- 
acriptiVe  Walk  round  the  Gardens,  with 
iUustratiTC  Engrarings.  The  whole  form- 
ing an  entertaining  Manual  of  Natural 
History,  and  a  complete  Guide  for 
Visitors. 

London  :  John  Sharpe ;  Hatchard  and 
-Son,  Piccadilly;  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Sta- 
tioners'-HaU-Court ;  J.  Andrews,  Old 
Bond-Street ;  and  N.  Hwles,  PiccadiUy. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  2  rols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Plates, 

MEMOIKS     and    CORRES- 
PONDENCE  of   the   Ute   SIR 
JAMES  E.  SMITH,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unn»an  Society,  &c.  &c. 
London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  the  following  BoU- 
nical  Works,  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  : 

ENGLISH  FLORA.    4  vols.  Svo.  new 
edition,  21.  8s.  bds. 

Vol.  V.  (Cryptogamia) ,  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
is  nearly  ready. 

COMPENDIUM   of   the    ENGLISH 
FLORA.     12mo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

The  SAME  WORK  in  LATIN.  12mo. 
5ih  edit.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

GRAMMAR  of  BOTANY,  iUustra- 
Utc  of  Artificial  and  Natural  Classifica- 
tion ;  with  an  Explanation  of  Jussieu's 
System.  8fo.  2d  edit,  with  21  plates, 
12s.  plain ;  31s.  6d.  coloured. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  and  SYSTEMATI- 
CAL BOTANY.  8to.  6th  edition,  with 
15  Plates,  14s.  plain ;  28s.  coloured. 


6LANEY  ON  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8vo.  with  Cuts, 
48.  6d.  in  cloth, 

OUTLINE  of  the  SMALLER 
BRITISH  BIRDS ;  intended  for  the 
Use  of  Ladies  and  Young  Persons.    By 
Roberta.  Slaney,  Esq.  M.  P. 
London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 
By  tbe  same  Aathor,  g 

ESSAY  on  the  BENEFICIAL  DI- 
RECTION of  RURAL  EXPENDI- 
TURE.    12mo.  6s.  6d.  bds. 


This  day  is  published,  in  1  toL  8to. 
price  16s.  bds. 

HISTORY      of      CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
London  :    'Longman,     Rees,    Oraa^, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 


Preparing  for  publication,  uniform 
"  The  Traditions  of  Lancashire,*' 

TRADITIONS  of  the  COUKTY 
of  YORK.     First  Scries. 

By  J.  RoBY,  M.R^.L. 

Erery  tale  will  be  embellished  by  an 
engraving  or  a  woodcnt,  iUustrating  the 
localities  it  involres,  from  drawings  by 
the  best  painters,  and  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art. 

Price  to  Subscribers — ^Royal  8to,  with 
Proofs  and  Etchings  on  India  papo", 
41.  4s. — Royal  8vo.  with  Proofs  only, 
31.  3s.— Demy  8vo.  21.  2s. 

Subscribers*  names  arc  requested  to  be 
forwarded  without  delay,  either  to  the 
Author  at  Rochdale,  or  to  the  Coondy 
Booksellers,  desiring  them  to  send  an 
account  of  the  number  they  may  reqvre 
to  the  publishers,  in  order  that  tbe  re- 
quisite amount  of  names  may  be  ascer- 
tained as  early  as  possible. 

Should  the  work  meet  with  that  es- 
couragement  which  may  be  reasonably 
hoped  for,  the  matter  will  go  to  Presi 
in  about  twelve  months,  and  the  drawinff» 
will  immediately  be  put  into  the  hands  o^ 
the- Engraver. 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  AothOTt 

TRADITIONS  of  LANCASHIRE. 
First  Series.  2  vols,  demy  8yo.  with  12 
highly-finished  Plates  by  Finden,  is^ 
numerous  Woodcuts,  firom  Drawings  by 
Mr.  Frank  Howard,  price  21.  2s.  bds. 

A  few  copies,  with  Proofs  of  At 
Plates  on  India  paper,  41.  48.,  or  witk 
Proofs  and  Etchings  on  India  psper, 
41.  14s.  6d.  may  still  be  had. 

<*  A  work  which  mutt  be  seen  to  be  cattaate^ 
M  it  oughu**— Z'ilerory  Oaxeite, 

TRADITIONS  of  LANCASHIRE. 
Second  Series,  uniform  with  the  Rist 
2  vols,  with  10  highly-finished  Engrtr- 
ings  and  10  WoodcuU. 

Demy  8vo.  21.  28.  in  cloth  ;  royal  Sro- 
with  India  Proofs,  31.  3s.;  royal  8fO. 
with  India  Proofs  and  Etchings,  41. 4s. 


4      ADVERTISEMENTS  conmbctbd  with  LTRRA'TORB, 


VALUABLE  WORKS, 

JOST  PVBLIMIBD  BT 

HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Buelinoton-Steebt, 


1. 

In  3  roll.  8ro.  with  PUtes, 

EXCURSIONS    IN    INDIA. 

By  Capt.  Thomas  Skinner,  31st.  Regt. 
Comprisinf  a  Walk  otct  the  Himalajra  Mountains  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jomna  and 

the  Ganges,  &c. 

M Wberein  of  sntre*  rast,  and  det«rta  Idle, 

Itoofh  qumrrlM,  rock*,  and  bUU  whose  beadn  toncb  lieaT*n, 
It  was  raf  hint  to  speak.** 

2. 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  a  WOMAN  of  FASHION. 

3. 

THE     ALHAMBRA. 

By  Geoffrey  Crayon. 

New  Edition,  in  2  vols,  post  8to.  uniformly  with  <<  The  Sketch  Book." 

<*  A  work  which  we  wonld  lay  op  among  oar  faToaritea,  bind  In  OKtrocco,  and  rcacrrc  lor 
goauatr  reading  In  happy  hovrt***— J>ec/«/er, 

4. 

FROISSART    AND    HIS    TIMES. 

By  the  late  Barry  St.  Lbobr.    3  rob. 

*'  It  la  a  real  aerrlce  to  Uteratnre  to  render  the  animated  and  pictnreaqne  narratlTca  of  Pmleaart 
(whose  writings  may  truly  be  characterised  as  the  Romance  of  Hlatory),  fiunlUar  to  the  pntdk 

Capt.  Bbechbt's  VOYAGE  of  DISCOVERY  to  the  PACIFIC. 

Forming  the  Completion  of  the  Polar  Voyages  undertaken  by  order  of  the   Briti^ 

Goremment.  Third  Edition,  in  2  toIs.  8to.  with  numerous  Plates,  engraYed  by  Findea. 

**  The  moai  Interesting  of  the  whole  aeriea  of  Ezpedltiona  to  the  North  Pole."— Qvartrrly  iCss. 

6. 

UFE  of  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

By  Dr.  Paris. 

Second  Edition,    in  2  yoIs.    8yo.    with    Portrait. 

"  No  one  who  reada  this  book,  and  studies  the  processes  by  which  Dary  anrlYed  at  his  grand 
reaolta,  will  heaitate  to  place  him  In  the  rank  of  Immortal  genius.*'-  STptetmfr, 

7. 

SIR   THOMAS    MUNRO'S    LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbig,  M.A.  M.R.S.L. 

New  and  cheap  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8yo.  with  fine  Portrait.' 

%*  A  few  Copies  may  still  be  had  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  First  Edition,  to  complete  Sets. 

"  The  letters  and  papers  here  glren  to  the  world  abound  aith  the  opinions  of  this  high  aatho«1tT 
on  every  matter  of  Importance  relating  to  our  Eaatem  Empire.**'  Qtutrierlp  Review, 

8. 

MEMOIRES  DE  NAPOLEON. 

Par  M.   De  Bourrienne,   Ministre  d'Etat. 

"  This  splendid  publication,  at  half  the  price  of  the  original,  literally  leavoa  nothing  to  H 
desired.**— .^ftes. 

Al9o,  Jmt  rmdy, 
1. 

The  Conclusion  of  MADAME  JUNOTs  MEMOIRS.    2  vols. 

2. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  an  Experienced  Sportsman. 

3. 

LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  SIR  DAVID  BAIRD,  G.C.B. 

2  Yols.  8yo. 

4. 

The  EAST  INDIAN  SKETCH  BOOK. 

By  a  Lady.     2  vols. 


6     AI^ERTISEMENTS  comnbctbd  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  &e. 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE 
GERMAN. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 
of  SANSCRIT  LITERATURE ; 
with  copious  Bibliograpbical  Notices  of 
Sanscrit  Works  snd  Translatioiis.  From 
the  German  of  Adbluno  ;  with  very  nn- 
roerous  Additions  and  Corrections.  8vo. 
hds.  10s.  6d. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  GREEKS 
and  ROMANS.  Translated  from  the 
Fifth  German  Edition  of  Charles  P. 
MoRiTZ.     12mo.  bds.  Plates,  6s. 

Tbnnemann's  manual  of  the 
HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  M.A.  8to.  bds. 
16s.  6d. 

Professor  Heeren*s  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCHES  into  the  POLITICS, 
INTERCOURSE,  and  COMMERCE,  of 
the  CARTHAGINUNS,  ETHIOPIANS, 
and  EGYPTIANS.  2  voU.  8ro.  Maps 
and  Plans,  bds.  11.  lOs. 

Heerens  POLITICAL  HISTORY  of 
ANCIENT  GREECE.    Svo.  bds.  10s.  6d. 

MANUAL    of    ANCIENT 

HISTORY.     Sro.  bds.  158. 

NiEBUHR  on  the  GEOGRAPHY  of 
HERODOTUS,  and  the  HISTORY  of 
the  SCYTHIANS,  QETJE,  and  SARMA- 
TIANS.     Svo.  68. 

Oxford  :  D.  A.  Talboys ;  Whittaker 
and  Co.  London. 

This  day  is  published, 

A  CATALOGUE  of  bigUy- 
cnrious,  as  well  as  raloable  and 
usefal  BOOKS,  including  the  Libra- 
ries of 

Rer.  Wm.  Harris,  D.D.  of  Honiton,  in 
Devon ; 

Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  Prebendary  of  Bris- 
tol ;  and  of 

Rev.  Joseph  Stennett  ; 

In  various  Language:*,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  ;  but  chiefly  illustra- 
tive of  English  History,  with  many  ex- 
cellent worlLS  in  llieology.  This  Cata- 
logue contains  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  BooIls  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  Charles's  and  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  those  especially  which 
relate  to  Archbishop  Laud,  including  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  Pasquinades 
written  against  that  eminent  prelate, 
will  be  found  to  be  singularly  curious. 

The  whole  are  on  sale  by  Wm.  Strong, 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  where  Catalogues 
(price  3s.  6d.)  may  be  had  ;  and  also  of 
*^*es8r8.  Longman  and  Co.  London. 


Shortly  wiU  be  pablished,  in  4  vols.  8fO. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW;  comprisiag  the 
best  Articles  in  that  Joornal,  from  ili 
commencement  to  the  present  time :  Mi- 
sUting  of  Characters  of  Emisent  Psdi, 
Painters,  Divines,  PliliMByhf,  Biitm- 
mcn,  Oratoffs,  IHsiwi— ,  Novdists,  sad 
Critics ;  Dissertations  on  Poetry  and  the 
Drama ;  Miscellaneous  Literature ;  Eda- 
cation;  Political  History;  Metaphysics; 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Politics ;  PMiticsl 
Economy ;  Law  and  Jurisprudence ;  Psr- 
liamentary   Reform ;    Chorch    Reform ; 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press;  the  State  of 
Ireland ;  and  West  India  SUvery.    With 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Explsat- 
tory  Notes.    Edited  by  Maurice  Cross, 
Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Histock 

Society. 

In  the  Preu, 

GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW,  from  Vd.  XXI.  to 
L. ;  comprehending  distinct  References 
to  the  Names  of  Authors  reviewed,  lltki 
of  Books  reviewed,  Authoritka  quoted, 
Public  Questions  discussed,  &c  With 
a  separate  Index  of  Booes  Reviewed, 
and  another  of  Authoes  Reviewed. 

INDEX  to  Vols.  I.  to  XX.  on  the  same 
plan,  may  be  had.     8vo.  15s.  bds. 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 

SUMMER  EXCURSIONS,  &c.  &c 

This  day  is  published,  in  m  thick  I8010. 
Vol.  with  94  Views  and  Maps,  15s.  bd. 

GUIDE  to  aU  the  WATERING 
and  SEA-BATHING  PLACES,  is- 
clnding  the  Scotch  Watering  Places; 
containing  full  Descriptions  of  each 
Place,  and  of  striking  Objects  in  the  En- 
virons; forming  an  agreeable  Compa- 
nion during  a  Residence  at  any  of  the 
Places,  or  during  a  Summer  Tour.  Witk 
a  Description  of  the  Lakes,  and  a  Toar 
through  Wales. 

DESCRIPTION  of  the  SCENERY  of 
the  LAKES  in  the  North  of  EngUod. 
By  W.  Wordsworth,  Esq.  With  Map. 
5s.  6d. 

ORIGINAL  PICTURE  of  LONDON, 
corrected  to  the  present  time;  with  a 
Description  of  the  Environs.  Re-edited 
and  mostly  written  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A. 
&c.  18mo.  with  upwards  of  100  Views 
of  Public  Buildings,  Maps,  Plans,  &&, 
including  a  Map  of  the  Country  20  miki 
round  London,  98. ;  with  the  Maps  only, 
6s.  neatly  bound. 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 


n    W>VERTISEMENTS  conkbctbd  wi-ra  UTBRATURfi,  FINE  ARTS,  Ac. 

LOUDON'S  PUBLICATIONS 
ON    AGRICULTURE,   GARDENING,  BOTANY,  &c. 


AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE ; 

Conpritlo|  the  Theory  aad  Practice  of  the  Valiiatlnti»  Trmosfer,  Layliic  oat,  Inprorv- 
neat,  ftod  Mac afcment  of  Landed  Property;  and  the  CvlUTation  and  EcoBoany  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  ProdnctloPt  of  Africnltore,  InchiiUnf  the  latest  Improrenent*}  a 
General  Hiatory  of  Agrlcnlture  In  all  Countries;  and  a  Statistical  Vlev  of  Us  Prcscst 
State,  with  Sagyestlons  for  Its  Patnre  Progress  in  the  British  Itlca. 

With  upwards  of  Ekvin  Hundrtd  Engravingt  on  Wood* 

New  Edition,  In  1  laigt  Volume,  Bro.  price  £2.  10s.  extra  bonds. 

No  paint  have  been  spared  on  the  part  rf  either  tha  author  or  the  p%dfli^en  to  m* 
der  this  second  edition  of  the  Encifcloptdia  of  Agfieulture  as  perfect  a»  poesibU,  Thi 
author  undertock  a  journey  into  Pranee  and  Germany  in  18S8,  on  purpoee  to  proewt 
information  respecting  the  state  of  Agriculture  an  (Jbe  continent;  and  the  pith- 
lishers  have  gone  to  thi  expense  rf  nearly  MX)  new  EngravingSt  nearly  half  of  whidi 
are  new  esUijeets,  TJte  co-operation  rf  upwards  rf  forty  indtviduals,  (^a  lut  of  whom 
is  appended,^  has  also  been  procured,  or  voluntarily  given ;  and  their  euggeetiens  or 
additions  have  embraced  almost  every  departnunt  rf  the  work.  On  the  tohole,  the  on- 
thor  thifiks  himself  warranted  in  asserting  that  tM  work  is  now  as  perfect  as  its  natnn 
and  the  present  state  rf  agriculturol  science  and  practice  will  admit, 

AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  snd  Practica  of  Horticulture,  Floricnltore,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Oardening;  including  all  the  latest  IraproTements,  a  General  Histury  of 
Gardening  In  all  Couutrlea,  and  a  SUtistical  View  of  its  Present  State,  with  Suggestions 
for  its  Future  Progress  In  the  British  Isles. 

J//tiJtrafcd  with  upwards  of  700  Engravings  on  Wood, 
Complete  in  1  large  Vol.  8to.  price  £2.  extra  bds. 


HORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A  CATALOOVa  OV  ALL  TBB  rLAKTS  INOIOBltOVS,  CDLTITATBD  IN,  OR  INTBOPVCID  TO 

SniTAIN* 

'       In  Bfo.  price  £1.  Is.  cloth. 

Pabt  I.— The  LInnMan  Amngement,  in  which  nearly  Thirty  Thousand  Species 
are  enumerated :  preceded  by  an  Introdnctlon  to  the  Llnnsan  System. 

Pabt  II.-- The  Jussleuean  Arrangement  of  nearly  Four  Thousand  Crenera  ;  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  and  a  Description  of  each  Order. 

The  Linniean  Arrangement  and  its  Supplement  are  entirely  the  work  of  Ifr.  Gsoaca 
Don  {  the  Natural  Arrangement  Is  foundMl  on  that  of  Professor  Lindlkt,  with  Ad(U^ 
tlons  and  Alterations;  snd  Dr.  Grbtillk  assisted  in  arranging  the Cryptogiunia. 

II  i  An  APPENDIX  to  this  work  Is  nearly  ready  Ibr  Publication. 


AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS ; 

Comprising  the  Description,  Specific  Character,  Culture,  History,  Application  In  the 
Art«,  and  every  other  desirable  Particular,  respecting  all  the  Plants  Indigenous,  Culti- 
rated  In,  or  Introduced  to  Britain. 

With  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood, 
Complete  in  1  Iwge  Volume,  8to.  price  £4.  14s.  6d.  extra  boards. 
The  Specific  Characters,  Ac.  by  John  Lindlbt,  F.R.S.  L.S.  A  G.8.,  &c.|  theDrawinss 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowbbbt,  F.L.S.  )  and  the  Engravings  by  R.  Bbanvton. 

THE  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

AND  BBOISTBR  or  mOBAL  AND   DOMBSTIC   tMPROTBMBNT. 

In  8to.  Nos.  I.  to  XXXVIII.  (published  every  Two  Months,  alternately  with  the  IfacasJoe 

or  Natural  History,)  price  3s.  6d. 

Vols.  I.  to  VII.  may  be  had  in  bds.  price  £6.  3c.  gd. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  SOOLOOY,  BOTANT,  MINBRALOOT,  OBOLOOr,  AND  MBTBOROLOOT. 

In  8vo.  Nos.  I.  to  XXVIII.  (published  every  Two  Months,  alternately  with  the  Qurdmn^u 

Magajine.)  price  8s.  6d.  "««enrrB 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  may  be  had  In  bds.  price  £3.  16s. 
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DR.  DIBDIN'S  SUNDAY  LIBRARY,  COMPLETE. 


Just  published,  in  6  roU.  imall  8vo.  with  Six  PortnuU  of  diitiiifuiahed  PrelaUt,  pcke 

30s.  in  cloth, 

THE   SUNDAY   LIBRARY; 

COKTAIMIMO  NBAftLT 

ONE  HUNDRED  SERMONS  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  DIVINES. 

With  KOM,  Sfe, 

By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  DIBDIN,  D.D. 


Arcbbp.  Lawkbncb 
SBCBsm 

Bp.  BLOMriBLO 
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—  HOBSLBT 
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—  Maltbt 

—  Mamt 
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Pobtbo* 

—  J.  B«  Svmmbr 


Bp.VAN  MlLDBBT 
D««nC»AMDLBB 

Archdeacon  Narbs 
■  Pott 

Dr.  Blair 

—  Chalmbbb 

—  I>»Otly 

—  Palbt 

—  Parr 

—  Shottlbwortm 
ProfeMor  WarTB 
RcT.  Arcs.  Alisoit 

C.  Bbmrom 

— '-  JosaoA  OiLPiji 

ADDRESS. 


Ber.  G.  Haooitt 

RoMRRT  Haul 

J.  Bcwlbtt 

A.  Irtiiib 

-  W.    JOKBR  (of 

NRylaad) 

C.  W.  Lb  Bas 

H.  H.MlLMAB 

r.  morbmbao 

Thor.  Rbnrbll 

J.  H.SrRT 

Stdmbt  Surra 

— -*  Taoi-TowmoR 


At  r  moment  when  knowledge  of  almoet 
erery  deacri|ition«  In  r  form  at  once  pleRsing 
and  cheap,  la  made  fkmlUar  to  the  onder* 
standing*  of  all  claaaet  of  aoclety,  It  will  not 
appear  to  be  an  improper  dtversion  of  anch 
ehannela  of  oaeftil  Intelligence,  if  they  are 
made  Inttmmental  to  the  propagation  of 
MORAL  AND  RBLioioua  TRUTRf.    Accord- 
ingly, the  proprietors  of  this  work  are  In* 
duced  to  present  the  public  with  a  Manvml 
of  iMigiotu  Ed^fienHon,  more  especially 
adapted  for  the  Lord's  Day  i  as  containing 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  more  eminent 
DiTlnes  of  the  Church  of  England  In  the 
DUeourse$  dellYered  ftrom  their  pnlplta. 
For  the  pnrposes  of  d$mutU  imtrmciion 


in.  the  trutki  %f  rtUgUn^  especially 
the  YODTB  of  both  sexes.  It  la 
that   few  rabstltates  wUl  be  foond 
effectual  than  Mat  now  completed* 


At  all  eventa,let  It  be  cspedRlly  Impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  of  btbrt 
persuasion,  that  at  mo  moment  can  a  work, 
similar  to  the  present,  hare  strmiger  diriRtt 
npon  their  attention  and  support,  ttan  at 
tkU  ^ecise  perl«il— when  the  elements  of 
dYil  society  seem  to  be  agitated  in  a  rarfcty 
of  directions,  and  when  a  soond  and  mAer 
exposition  of  Scriptural  Truths  mmy  essen- 
tially contribute  to  the  support  of  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Country. 


London :  Longnum,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green  and  Longman. 


Just  published,  m  12mo.  with  Cuts, 
10s.  6d.  bds. 

LETTERS  to  a  YOUNG  NA- 
TURALIST  on  the  STUDY  of 
NATURE  and  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 
By  James  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  &c.  in  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution. 

*'  Happily  calculated  to  generate  In  a  young 
mind,  to  sustain  in  the  matured,  and  to  reno- 
rate  in  the  old,  an  ardent  love  of  nature  under 
all  her  ft>rms.'''^oMM/jr  Review. 
By  the  same  Author, 

FIRST  STEPS  to  BOTANY.  12mo. 
with  Cuts.     3d  edit.     98.  bds. 

**  TbU  answers  more  completely  to  the  proper 
notion  of  an  Introduction  to  Botany  than  any 
work  we  have  seen.**— fic/ee/ir  Review. 

London :  Longman,  Rccs,  Orme,  and  Co. 


WOOD  ON  RAIL-ROADS, 
New  Edition. 

Just  published,  in  8fo.  New  Edit  mane- 
rous  Plates,  18s.  bds. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
RAIL-ROADS,  and  Inteuor 
Communication  in  General;  cootaio- 
ing  an  Account  of  the  Performances  of 
the  Locomotire  Engines  at  and  subit- 
quent  to  the  Liverpool  Contest ;  upwards 
of  260  ExperimenU ;  with  Tables  of  tbc 
Value  of  Canals  and  Rail-roads,  and  of 
the  Power  of  the  present  Locomotire 
Engines.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Cirfl 
Engineer,  &c. 

London:  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co- 
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M 


Ite  cUy  tat  nMiahed,   ia  2  roU.  8ro. 
with  Portrait,  288.  bds. 

EM0IR8  of  the  COURT  of 
HENRY  th«  EIGHTH. 
By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.  . 

"  Mrs.  Thomson  ftppesrs  to  hmrt  entered  oa 
her  nndertsking  fciuleMlT  and  Industrloasly, 
and  she  may  ccrUlnly  be  declared  to  have  per. 
formed  U  with  ability.  All  the  lighter  sketches 
of  her  subject  she  has  Invested  with  a  grace  and 
animation  which  arc  tralT  feminine  (  the 
coarser  deUUIs  are  managed  with  delicate  tact 
and  propriety,  honourable  alike  to  her  good 
sense  and  parity  of  mind  t  and  even  the 
weightier  and  more  arduous  task  of  delineating 
the  eccleslssticsl  and  political  affairs  of  so  re- 
markable a  period,  nhe  has  aceompUshed  with 
no  Inconsiderable  talent  end  rigour.** 

Montkip  Review. 

London  *.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co* 

By  the  same  Author, 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  SIR  WAL- 
TER RALEGH,  with  some  Accoont  of 
Uie  Period  in  which  he  lived.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  14b.  bds. 

**  Such  Is  the  outline  of  a  life,  which  In  Mrs. 
Thomson's  hands.  Is  a  mine  of  interest :  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last  the  attention  Is  roused 
and  sustained  i  and  while  we  spproTe  the  msn- 
ner,  we  still  more  applaud  the  spirit  in  which  it 
Is  ezecated.'*— £«i/erafjr  OuxeUe. 


Just  published,  in  8to.  4th  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  78.  bds. 

ART  of  VALUING  RENTS 
and  TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's 
Right  on  entering  and  quitting  Farms 
explained.  By  J.  S.  Bayloon,  Land- 
Agent  and  Appraiser. 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 
Dy  the  same  Author, 
TREATISE  on  the  VALUATION  of 
PROPERTY  for   the    POOR'S  RATE. 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 


In  3  vols.  8yo.  2d  Edition,  with  the  Part 
omitted  in  the  First,  38s.  bds. 

POLITICAL  LIFE  of  the 
RIGHT  HON.  G.  CANNING, 
from  his  Acceptance  of  the  Seals  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  in  1822,  to  his 
Death,  in  1827 ;  with  a  Short  Review  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  subsequent  to  that  event. 
By  his  Private  Secretary,  Augustus 
Granville  Staplbion,  Esq. 

The  Additions  separate,  to  complete 
the  first  Edition,  5s. 

'*  A  hook  which  ought  to  be  In  every  body's 
hands  who  wishes  to  understand  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  from  162*i  to  1827.**-- 7ne 

London  :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme.  and  Co. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTTS  PROSE 
WORKS. 

Published  this  day,  in  6  vols.  8ro.  3L  12i. 

bds. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS 
PROSE  WORKS  of  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT,  Bart,  now  first  coOected.  Cos- 
taining  Life  of  Ihydoi,  Life  of  Swift- 
Memoir  of  Richardson,  Fiddiof ,  Saol- 
lett,  Cumberland,  Goldsmith;  Johnsoa, 
Sterne,  Mackenzie,  Walpole,  Gars  Rem, 
Mrs.  Raddiflte,  Le  siage,  JofaB8li»e, 
Bage,  Charlotte  Smith,  Sir  Ralph  Ssdfer, 
Dr.  Leyden,  Miss  Seward,  De  Foe,  Dnke 
of  Buccleogh  and  Qoeensbeny.  Lord 
Somerville,  King  George  III.,  LordByrni, 
Duke  of  York— Paul's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk  —  Essay  on  Chivilry,  Ro- 
mance, and  the  Drama ;  &c 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longman,  Londoe ; 
and  Cadell  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

BLOOMFIELD'S  GREEK  TESTA- 
MENT. 

Just  published,  in  2  large  and  dosdr- 
printed  vols.  8vo.  price  36s.  bdi  ;de- 
dicated,  by  permission,  to  bis  Gnce 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 
with  English  Notes,  Critical.  Pliilo- 
logical,  and  Excgetical.  By  the  Rer. 
S.  T.  Bloomfibld,  D.D.  F,S.A.  of  Sd- 
ney  College,  Cambridge  ;  Vicar  of  Bts- 
brocAe,  Rutland. 

Expressly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Aait- 
mical  Studenti  (including  the  first  da»et 
in  Public  Schools),  and  CandtdMU*  Jv 
Holy  Orden;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
intended  as  a  commodious  Manmal  ESti^ 
for  the  use  of  Theological  Readen  geB^ 
rally. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onw, 
and  Co. ;  J.,  G.,  and  F.  Rivington;  J. 
Murray ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  sod  i- 
Bohn,  London  :  and  J.  and  J.  J.  Day- 
ton, T,  Stevenson,  and  R.  Newby,CiJB- 
bridge. 

By  the  same  AaOior, 

HISTORY  of  THUCYDIDES,  iie»lj 
translated ;  with  copious  AnnoUtioos,  m 
entirely  new  Life  of  Thucydides,  sod  > 
Memoir  on  the  SUte  of  Greece  st  the 
Commencement  of  the  Peloponociiin 
War.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  21 5i.  bd*. 

"  A  version  as  litersl  and  as  perspieaon** 
eradltlon  and  Industry  combined  csn  rente 
W^-EeleeticBeview, 

RECENSIO    synoptica  anno- 

TATIONIS  SACRiE.    8  Urjje  voU.  8ro. 
price  61.  2s.  bds. 
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Juii  published,   In  pott  8vo.   price  5s. 

boards, 

THE  IHAVELLERS  LAY, 
a  Poem.  WritteD  during  a  Tour 
in  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands.  By  Thomas 
Mauob,  Esq.  A.M.  Oxon.  (Dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.) 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees.  Orme, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longman,  Paternos- 
ter-Row, London :  and  to  be  had,  by 
order,  of  every  Bookseller  in  Town  and 
Country. 

**  Ceux  qat  •«  donoeront  le  plaislr  de  par^ 
rouHr  cet  oamife.  y  Ycrront  paitout  an  ecri- 
T«lo  r«lt  poor  planer  au  deHot  dm  poetet 
ordinaire*.  M.  Maada  a  I'orelUe  et  IMmagina- 
Uon  poatlquea,  et  de  plus  uue  elevation  de 
pcnaec  pen  commone.'* — L*  indeptndiU* 

See  also  the  English  JomrHmlt, 


This  day  is  publbhed,   in  2  Vols.  8fo. 
price  One  Guinea  in  boards, 

A  SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of 
the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to 
the  REVOLUTION,  1688.  By  Thomas 
VowLBR  Short,  B.D.  Student  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  Rector  of  Kings  Worthy, 
HanU. 

Printed  for  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford  ; 
J.,  G.,  and  P.  Rivington,  London ;  and  J. 
and  J.  J.  Deighton,  Cambridge. 


COL.  HAWKER  ON  SHOOTING. 

Published  this  day,  in  8vo.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  improved,  with  an 

ABRIDGMENT     OF     THE     NeW     GaME 

Laws,  and  30  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
18s.  in  cloth, 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN  in  all  that  relates  to 
Guns  and  Shooting  ;  Difference  between 
the  Flint  and  Percussion  System ;  Pre- 
servation of  Game  ;  Getting  Access  to 
all  Kinds  of  Birds  ;  Specific  Directions, 
with  new  Apparatus,  for  Wild  Fowl 
Shooting,  both  on  the  Coast  and  in 
Fresh  Water ;  New  Directions  for  Trout 
Fishing  ;  and  Advice  to  the  Young 
Sportsman  on  other  Subjects. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawker. 

**  Col.  Hawker  Ih  one  of  tbo  best  aboU  In 
Englaud,  and  hit  *  Initructlon*  to  Sportsmen' 
the  very  best  book  we  li»Te  on  tbe  subject.*'— 
Blackicoi*d*a  Mtag. 

London  :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 


GEOLOGICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF 
VOL.  111.  ia  Jn»t  publithed.  PHtt 
to  Fellows,  16s.;  to  the  Public,  25i.- 
Contents  :  Lonsdale  on  the  Oolitic  De- 
trict  of  Bath  ;— Murehison  and  Miatdl 
on  a  Fossil  Fox; — Herschd  on  Aitro- 
nomical  Causes,  &c.  ;  —  Sedgwick  and 
Murehison  on  the  Eaatem  Alps. 

Sold  to  the  Public,  by  Treottel  ud 
Wu  rtz,  Soho-Square ;  and  to  the  Fdlovs, 
at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society. 

PROFESSOR  FLAXMAN'S  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 

Published  this  day, 

A  SERIES  of  75  ENGRAV- 
INGS to  illustrate  the  ILIAD  tod 
ODYSSEY  of  HOMER,  with  Dwcrip- 
tions  of  their  subjects,  and  Eztrscts  fnni 
Pope's  Translation,  upon  each  Plate. 
The  dresses,  habits,  armour,  imploaeate 
of  war,  &c.  are  all  of  classical  aotbo- 
rity.    2  vols.  21.  2s.  each. 

A  SERIES  of  111  ENGRAVINGS  to 
illustrate  Dante.    41.  4s.  bds. 

A  SERIES  of  ENGRA\nNGS  to  il- 
lustrate Hesiod.    21.  12s.  6d.  bds. 

COMPOSITIONS  from  iEscHVic:^ 
21.2s. 

"  The  pablicatlon  of  tbe«e  crest  work*,  coo- 
blning  tbe  richest  variety  of  lnTenti<Hi  vith  tbe 
most  classical  correctness  and  all  tbe  grare 
and  simplicity,  lias  made  tfat  beauties  of  tke 
art  familiar  In  every  library  in  tbe  kingdon.'*- 
Edinh,  Ftviem. 


•« 


These  works  have  spread  the  fame  of  Fly- 
man far  and  wide— for  they  fly  vbere  nasbk 
cannot  be  carried ;  they  have  given  tbe  irorld 
a  high  Idea  of  tbe  present  genius  of  Engisad." 
—Quarter^  RetUw. 

London :  Longman,  RecSyOrme,  and  Co. 


THE  TEA  TRADE. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8ro.  price  5s. 

seweu, 

THE  PAST  and  PRESENT 
STATE  of  the  TEA  TRADED 
ENGLAND,  and  of  the  CONTINENTS 
of  EUROPE  and  AMERICA;  and  » 
Comparison  between  the  Consumptioiri 
Price  of,  and  Rerenue  derived  from,  Titt 
Coffee,  Sugar,  Wine,  Tobacco,  Spiriw. 
&c.  By  R.  Montgomery  Mabtis 
late  of  H.  M.  Ships  "  Leven"  and  "  Bftf- 
racouU,'*  and  Member  of  tbe  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  &c. 

London :  Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co.| 
Leadenhall  Street. 
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MOORE'S  FITZGERALD, 
Third  Edition. 

In  2  vols,  pott  8to.  with  Portrait,  3d  edit. 
21s.  bds. 

T  IFE  and  DEATH  of  LORD 

-■-^    EDWARD   FITZGERALD.    By 

Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

"  The  best  of  all  Mr.  Moore's  bioffraphlcal 
pablicatlon*.'*  /Ucntklp  Repos.^**  The  letter* 
of  Lord  Edwmrrt  are  the  moat  simply  bcanUful 
w«  hare  erer  read."  Metropotitan, 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

LALLA  ROOKH,  an  Oriental  Ro- 
mance. New  Edit.  fcap.  8ro.  with  Four 
Engrarings,  from  Paintings  by  R. 
Weatall,  R.A.  Us.  bds. 

An  edition  of  this  work  may  be  had 
in  8to.  price  14b.  bds. ;  Ulnstrations  of 
the  same,  by  Westall,  128. 

The  LOVES  of  the  ANGELS.  8to. 
9s.  bds. ;  nioatrationt  of  the  same,  by 
WestaU,5s. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERI- 
DAN.     2  Tols.  8to.  5th  edit. 3U.  6d.  bds. 

The  EPICUREAN,  a  Tale.  12mo. 
5th  edit.  9s.  bds. 


KEITH'S  MATHEMATICAL  and  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL  WORKS,  &c.  &c 

NEW  TREATISE  onthe  USE 
of  the  GLOBES,  or  a  Philosophi- 
cal View  of  the  Earth  and  Hearens ;  com- 
prehending an  Account  of  the  Figure, 
Magnitude,  and  Motion  of  the  Earth; 
with  the  natural  Changes  of  its  Surface, 
caused  by  Floods,  Earthquakes,  &c. 
12mo.  with  Plates,  6s.  6  J.  botmd  and  let- 
tered. 

ELEMENTS  of  PLANE  GEOME- 
TRY ;  containing  the  First  Six  Books  of 
Euclid,  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson ; 
with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
To  which  are  added,  Book  VII.  including 
several  important  propositions  which  are 
not  in  Euclid  ;  Book  VIII.  consisting  of 
Practical  Geometry ;  Book  IX.  of  Planes 
and  their  Intersections ;  and  Book  X.  of 
the  Geometry  of  Solids.  8vo.  3d  edit. 
lOi.  6d.  bds. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEORY 
and  PRACTICE  of  PLANE  and  SPHE- 
RICAL TRIGONOMETRY,  and  the 
Stereographic  Projection  of  the  Sphere ; 
including  the  Theory  of  Navigation ;  com- 
prehending a  Variety  of  Rul^,  Formulae, 
&c.  with  their  Practical  Applications  to 


the   Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Dis- 
tances, Ac.    8vo.  6th  edit.  14s.  bds. 

SYSTEM  of  GEOGRAPHY,  oo  ta 
entirdy  new  plan,  in  which  the  recent 
Alterations  in  the  Diviaion  of  the  Coati- 
nent  are  carefully  attended  to.  12iiid. 
new  edit.  6s.  bd. 

ARITHMETICIAN'S  GUIDE;  or,  a 
Complete  Ejtercise  Book,  for  the  Use  of 
Public  Schools  and  Private  Teachers.  B5 
William  Taylor.  12mo.  new  editioo, 
2b.  6d.  bd. 

KEY  to  the  same.  By  W.  H.  White, 
4s.  bd. 

INTRODUCTION  to  PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC,  in  Two  Parte:  witfan- 
rious  Notes  and  occasional  DirectioiB  for 
the  Use  of  Learners.  By  Thomas  Mo- 
LiNEUX.  12mo.  Part  I.  14tb  editioo, 
2s.  0d.  bd.    Part  II.  4th  edit  2s.  6d. 

KEYS  to  both  Parts.   6d.  each. 

London  :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  sad  Co. 


1. 

This  day  is  published,  containing  17 
highly-finished  Engravings,  Fart  I. 
price  4s.  of 

WESTMORLAND,  CUM- 
BERLAND,  DURHAM,  ud 
NORTHUMBERLAND  iLurrrtAm 
displaying  their  sfaendid  Lake  Scesny, 
Seats,  Ac.  From  original  Drawings,  if 
Thomas  Allom  ;  with  Deacriptions,  I7 
TuoMAS  Rose. 

2. 

Select  Library,  Vol.  VI. 

This  day  is  published,  price  6s.  io  dotli. 

LIVES    of   EMINENT  MISSIONA 
RIES.    By  John  Carne,  Esq.,  AoUior 
of  Letters  from  the  East. 

3. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.   oontainioir  1^ 
Engravings,  elegantly  half-  bd.  21. 2s. 

DEVONSHIRE    and     CORNWAlX 

Illustrated  ;  from  Original  Dnwiefh  \ 

by  Thomas  Allom  ;  with  Descriptiooi, 

by  Messrs.  Britton  and  Brayley. 

*«  In  thli  spirited  publication  a  finable  t^ 
ditloo  baa  been  msde  to  tbe  rnanr  worfct  wUA 
•nrich  onr  libraries,  illoatrmtive  of  tbe  bcnMt 
natnnil  and  artificial,  of  Great  Britain.  It  ^ 
not  a  little  calculated  to  excite  tbe  ietf'-«0a' 
placency  of  an  Englitbman,  in  tttmiagonri^ 
pages  of  aueb  a  quarto,  to  bebold  hov  atfl 
scenes  of  grandeur,  bow  many  ezteasif*  >" 
piitaresqoely -Mated  towns,  bow  muf  o<^ 
palaces  and    princely  parks,  and  bow  iwf 
minor  seats  of  elegance,  arc  comprised  ia  tfei 
small  circle  of  even  one  sbire  In  this  tufi'*> 
We  are  satisfied  Messrs.  Finber's  Is  ss  fsft  ai  t 
la  a  spirited  specolation.**— AftfnUffg  BtnA 

London :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 
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M'CULLOCITS  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY. 


JuU  pmbtuk§d,  m  On$  hrg9  VoUtmi,  Octavo,  eoiuitting  ef  1143  dctehf-prhati  ptga,  pio 

S/.  lOf.  M  boardi^^wkh  fwvhment  back, 

A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL.  THEORETICAL,   and  HISTO. 
RICAL.  of  COMMERCE  and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.     B7  J.  E. 
M'CULLOCH,  Emi. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  MAPS. 


It  bat  been  Uie  wUh  of  the  Aathor  and  Pablisben  of  tbb  Work,  tbat  it  ilioiikl  be 
aseztensiTely  naeful  as  poaaible.  If  they  be  not  deceired  in  their  expectations,  it  saf 
be  adrantageously  employed,  as  a  sort  of  vade  mectim,  by  merchants,  traders,  Aip- 
owners,  and  ship*  masters,  in  conducting  the  details  of  their  respectire  biisioeMn.  U 
is  bop^,  howerer,  that  this  object  has  been  attained  without  omitting  the  eooaiden- 
tion  of  any  topic.  Incident  to  the  subject,  that  seemed  calculated  to  make  the  book 
generally  serriceable,  and  to  reconmiend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  rlaiwes 

The  following  short  outline  of  what  the  Work  contains,  may  enable  the  reader  to 
estimate  the  probability  of  its  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  intended :~ 

I.  It  contains  accounts  of  the  rarious  articles  which  form  the  subject-mstter  of 
commercial  transactions.  To  their  English  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  sabjotoed 
their  synonymous  appellations  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  &c; 
and  sometimes,  also,  in  Arabic,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  Umfpiages.  Tbe 
tests  or  marks  by  which  their  goodness  may  be  ascertained,  are  pointed  out  Tbe 
places  where  they  arc  produced  are  also  specified ;  with  the  quantities  exported  froa 
such  places ;  and  the  different  regulations,  duties,  &c.  affecting  their  importatioa  ui 
ezportatioo.  The  prices  of  most  articles  have  been  giFen,  sometimes  for  a  lengthened 
period;  and  historical  notices  are  inserted  illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tk 
trade  in  the  most  important  articles. 

II.  The  Work  contains  a  genera]  article  on  Commerce,  explanatory  of  its  ostnc 
principles,  and  objects,  and  exdnsire  of  this  general  article,  the  operaUoa  of  tbe 
existing  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  particular  articles,  and  with  particular  coantriei, 
are  examined  in  the  accounts  pf  those  articles,  and  of  the  great  sea-port  towns  belongiag 
to  the  countries  referred  to. 

III.  The  articles  which  more  particularly  refer  to  commercial  navigation  are  Avn- 
AOB,  Bills  of  Lading,  Bottomry,  Chartbrparty,  Freight,  Master,  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  Owners,  Registry,  Salvage,  Seamen,  Ships,  Wreck,  &c.  They  en- 
brace  a  pretty  full  exposition  of  the  law  as  to  shipping.  To  this  head  may  also  be 
referred  the  articles  on  the  Cod,  Herring,  and  Whale  Fisheries. 

IV.  The  principles  and  practice  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  accounts  are  onfolded 
in  the  articles  Book-keeping,  Dihcount,  Exchange,  Interest  and  Annuities, 
&c.  The  article  Book-keeping  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  official  sssipoes 
under  the  new  bankrupt  act. 

V.  A  considerable  class  of  articles  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  rsrioss 
means  and  devices  that  have  been  fallen  upon  for  extending  and  facilitating  commerce  nd 
navigation.  Of  these,  taking  them  in  their  order,  the  articles  Banks,  Canals,  Carueju, 
Coins,  Colonies,  Companies,  Consuls,  Convoy,  Docks,  Factors,  Light-rouses, 
Money,  Partnership,  Pilotage,  Post-Office,  Rail-roads,  Roads,  Treaties(Co)i- 
mcrcial).  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.  are  among  the  most  important.  Intbetrtick 
Banks  the  reader  will  find,  besides  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Banking,  a  prettT 
full  account  (derived  principally  from  official  sources)  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  prime 
banks  of  London,  and  the  English  provincial  banks ;  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks ;  ud 
tbe  most  celebrated  foreign  banks.  There  is  added  to  the  article  Coins  a  table  d 
the  assay,  weight,  and  sterling  value  of  the  principal  foreign  gold  and  silver  cma, 
deduced  from  assays  made  at  the  London  and  Paris  Mints,  taken,  by  permissioo,  /too 
the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Kelly's  C<i»n/>u(.  In  the  article  Colonies,  and  in  the  article 
Quebec,  Sydney,  and  Van  Dibmen's  Land,  recent  information  is  given,  vbicfa 
those  intending  to  emigrate  will  find  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  map  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America  is  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  and  is,  if  not  tbe  rery 
best,  second  to  none,  of  those  countries  that  have   hitherto  been  published  in  && 
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ELEGANT  LITERARY  PRESENTS. 
Jttft  poblished, 

FLOWERS  of  FABLE,  culled 
from  the  best  EagUah  and  other 
Writers.  The  whole  expreMly  selected 
for  the  instnictioa  of  youth,  and  care- 
fully pruned  of  all  objectionable  matter. 
Embelliahed  with  150  Engrmrings  on 
wood.    Price  Fire  Shillingt. 

VizeteOy,  Brantton,  and  Co.  Fleet- 
Street; 

VMO  BATS  JUST  PVBLISBBD  NBW  BDlTIOWt  OV 

THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  BOOK : 
— which  postesaet  the  hitherto  un- 
attempted  nortlty  of  concentrating,  in 
one  Tolome,  all  that  is  interesting,  either 
as  an  exercise,  a  recreation,  or  a  pnrsnit, 
and  forms  a  complete  repertorinm  of  all 
those  accomplishments  which  grace  the 
sex,  and  constitute  the  perfection  of 
the  female  character.  Price  One  Guinea, 
richly  bound  in  Embroidered  Crimson 
Silk,  and  embellished  with  upwards  of 
700  Engravings. 

'*  Twenty  years  ago,"  says  the  Literary 
Gaaette,  "  all  the  talents  in  England 
could  not  hare  produced  such  a  work.*' 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  BOOK:— 
the  most  acceptable  present  erer 
derised  for  youth,  embracing  the  sports 
and  exercises  of  out -door  eDjojrment,— 
the  pastimes  of  a  winter's  fire-side, — and 
the  recreations  of  science,— copiously 
detailed  in  nearly  five  hundred  closely- 
printed  pages,  embellished  with  upwards 
of  300  Engrarings.  Price  8s.  6d.  in  or- 
namental boards;  and  lOs.  6d.  hand- 
somely bound  in  Arabesque  Embossed 
Morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 


NEW  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNAL. 
To  be  published  Monthly,  price  28.  6d. 

rpHE    LONDON    and    EDIN- 
X    BURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL  MA- 
GAZINE and  JOURNAL  of  SCIENCE : 

Conducted  by 

Sir    David    Brewster,    K.H.     LL.D. 
F.R.S.  V.P.R.S.  Ed.  Ac, 

Richard  Taylor,  F.L.  G.S.  Astr.  S.  &c., 

AND 

Richard  Phillips,    F.R.S.   L.   and  E. 
F.G.S.  &c. 


EARL  GREY. 

VOL.  XIX.  of  THE  BflRROR, 
with  a  Sted-plase  Portrait  of  tk 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  and  a  Biogn- 
phical  Memoir  of  his  Lordship :  opvanb 
of  Sixty  Engrarings,  aod  456  dosdj- 
printed  pages,  is  now  publiihing,  price 
5s.  6d. 

ParU  124  and  125,  8d.  emek,  siesln 
ready. 

Vols.   L  to  XVIII.   price  m  boai^ 
41.  18s.  6d. ;  half-bound,  61.  6s. 

J.  Umbird,  143,  Strand,  and  all  Book- 
sellers. 


VALUABLE  WORKS   ON  CONCHO- 
LOGY,  Ac 

Published  this  day,  in  8ro.  with36PlsUs, 

LINNEAN  SYSTEM  of  CON 
CHOLOGY.    By  J.  Ma  WE.   Pltin, 
2l8. ;  col'd  after  nature,  21.  12s.  6d. 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  snd  Co. 

By  the  mbm  AotluNr, 

SHELL  COLLECTOR'S  PILOT,  de- 
scribing the  Places  for  collecting  Sbdb; 
with  coloured  FrontiH»iece.  To  which 
are  added,  the  best  Methods  of  preMrrio; 
Insects,  Birds,  &c.    4th  edit.  5s.  bds. 

NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
of  MINERALS,  with  Diagrams  of  tbor 
simple  forms.    7th  Edition,  6s.  bds. 


ILLUSTRATED  INTRODUCTION 
to  LAMARCK'S  CONCHOLOGY,  coa- 
tained  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Ani- 
maiix  sans  Vertebres;  being  a  literd 
Translation  of  the  DescripUons  of  tbf 
Recent  and  Fossil  Genera,  accompanied 
by  Twenty-two  highly-finished  litho- 
graphic Plates,  in  which  are  giren  lo- 
structire  Views  of  the  Tarious  Gtotn 
and  their  Diririons,  drawn  from  Nstore) 
from  characteristic  and  generally  wdl- 
known  Species.  By  Edmund  A.  CroocRi 
F.L.S.  Royal  4to.  31s.  6d.  plain ;  3L  3& 
cord. 

EPITOME  of  LAMARCK'S  AR- 
RANGEMENT of  TESTACEA :  with  il- 
lustrative Obsenrations,  and  compsntiTC 
Tables  of  the  Systems  of  Linncus  aod 
Lamarck.  By  C.  Dubois,  F.L.S.  tsd 
F.H.S.     8vo.  Hs.JWs. 
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JUST  rUBLlSHED  BV 

J.,  G.    AND  P.  RIVINGTON, 

LONDON. 


1. 

A  MEMOIR  of  FELIX  NEFF, 
Pastor  of  the  Higb  Alps ;  and  of 
lite  Laboars  among  the  French  Protes- 
tants of  Dauphini^,  a  Remnant  of  the 
Primitire  Christians  of  Oanl.  By  Wil- 
liam Stephen  Oilly,  M.A.  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Norham.  With 
m  Mmp,     8vo.  8t  6d. 

2. 

ADVICE  to  a  YOUNG  MAN  upon 
FIRST  GOING  to  OXFORD,  in  Ten 
Letters,  from  an  Uncle  to  hU  Nephew. 
By  the  Rer.  Edward  Bbrens,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Uriel  College.     12mo.  38. 

3. 

A  SECOND  VOLUME  of  SERMONS. 
By  the  Rev.  Plumpton  Wilson,  LL.B. 
Rector  of  Ilchester.    8ro.  lOs.  6d. 


PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Aingek,  M.A.  late  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant 
Minister  of  the  New  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Greenwich.     12mo.  6s. 

5. 

LECTURES  on  the  INSUFFICIENCY 
of  UNREVEALED  RELIGION,  and  on 
the  succeeding  Influence  of  Christianity ; 
delirered  in  the  English  Chapel  at  Rome, 
during  the  Sundays  of  Advent  1830,  and 
of  Lent  1831.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Burgess,  Chaplain.    8vo.  98. 

6. 

The  INVALID'S  HELP  to  PRAYER 
and  MEDITATION;  containing  a  Va- 
riety of  Prayers  adapted  to  all  Conditions 
of  Men;  with  Directions  for  proper 
Reading,  and  other  Helps  to  Den>tion, 
forming  a  complete  Manual  for  a  Sick 
Room.  Also,  Prayers  in  behalf,  and  on 
the  Loss  of  Friends.  By  the  Rev.  E.  P. 
Hannam,  M.A.  Author  of  «  The  Hospital 
Manual/'  and  Curate  of  the  New  Church, 
St.  Pancras,  Middlesex.     12mo.  is. 

7. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 
the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time ; 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  consider  Men 
and  Events  on  Christian  Principles.  By 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. I2mo.  Vol.  III.  (with  a  Map  of 
England  and  Wales),  78.  Also  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  (each  containing  a  Map,)  price  13s. 


8. 

The  APOSTOUCITY  of  TRINHA- 
RIANISM;  or,  the  Testimony  of  Hif 
tory  10  the  Positive  Antiqaity  and  Kfot- 
loiical  Inculcation  of  the  Doctrine  of  tlK 
Holy  Trinity.  By  Grorge  STimxr 
Fabbr,  B.D.  Rector  of  Long  Ncwtoa. 

In  the  First  Book  the  Author  tnca  sp 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  tbe 
Apostolic  Age,  in  various  distiBCt, 
though  perfectly  hannonizing  Goet  of 
eridence. 

In  the  Second  Book  are  noticed  tbe 
Objections  which  affect  the  Historical 
Part  of  the  Question. 

In  f  vols.  8vo.  11.  6s. 

9. 
A  SECOND  VOLUME  of  SERMONS 
on  POINTS  of  DOCTRINE  and  RULES 
of  DUTY.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Pareisw*, 
M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Whitvorth, 
and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  at  the  Ckricai 
Institution,  St.  Bees.     12iiio.  6s. 

10. 
The  CONSISTENCY  of  the  WHOLE 
SCHEME  of  REVELATION  with  IT- 
SELF and  with  HUMAN  REASON. 
By  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttlewoeth, 
D.D.  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford; 
and  Rector  of  Foxley,  Wilts. 

Being  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Thbo- 
logical  Library. 

Small  8vo.  6s. 

11. 

The  LIFE  of  WICLIF.  By  Charlo 
Wbbb  Le  Bas,  M.A.  Professor  in  the 
East  India  College,  Herts ;  and  late  Fd- 
k>w  of  Trinity  CoU^,  Cambridge. 

Being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Tavo- 
LOGICAL  Library. 

Small  8vo.  Portrait.    6s. 

12. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT;  with  • 
Commentary,  consisting  of  Short  lec- 
tures for  the  Daily  Use  of  FamiKei. 

Part  I. — Containing  the  Gospeb  of 
St.  MaUhew  and  St.  Mark. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdle8Tone,M-^« 
Vicar  of  Sedgeley,  Stallbrdsfaire. 
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IN  THK  PKBS8,  AND  SHORTLY  WILL  BE  PDBUSHED. 

STEEL'S 

SHIPMASTER'S    ASSISTANT, 

AND 

OWNER'S  MANUAL: 

CONTAIltlMO 
GENERAL   INPORMATION    NBCU8ART    FOR  OVtlERS  AND  MASTERS  OF    tBIPS,  Smr- 
BROKRRS,   MBRCHANTi,   PILOTS,  AND  ALL   PERSONS  CONNBCTRO  WITB  THE 

MERCHANT  SERVICE; 

TO«BTaBB  WITH 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS — DUTIES,  NAVIGATION  ACT,  REGISTRY  OF  SHIPS, 

SMUGGLING  ACT,  INSURANCE;    &C.  &C.  &C. 


THE  TWENTIETH  EDITION, 

NEWLY  ARRANGED,  AND  ENLARGED  AND  CORRECTED  DpWN  TO  1833, 

BY  J.  STIKEMAN, 

CI7tT01l-B00BB  AOBNT. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  PART  BY 
DR.  KELLY, 

AUTHOB  or  THB  '*  Ulf  1VBB8AL  CAMBIST/*  AND  MATBBMATICAL  BZAMINBB  TO  THB  TMN ITT-IOrSt. 


London :   Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 

•        -^-^— ^^— — ^■^— ^^— ^^— ^— — ^^-~~~~'~^"^"^~ 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  interests  connected  with  the  business  of  Shipping  are  so  important  and  so  diver- 
sified, whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  persons  concerned  within  indiridmi 
characters,  as  Ship-Owners,  Masters,  or  Merchants,  or  with  regard  to  the  coimesioo 
which  necessarily  exists  between  them,  that  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  pnt  tbe 
present  Edition  into  an  entirely  new  and  systematic  Arrangement. 

Following  the  original  intention  of  compiling  *<  AN  Assistant  to  the  Shipnastbi," 
all  that  relates  to  him,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  Master  only,  or  as  Master  and  Psit- 
Owner,  as  well  as  what  relates  to  the  Crew ;  the  Regulations  of  Ports  and  Harbom 
of  Enj^and ;  PiloU  and  the  Rates  of  Pilotage,  throughout  England  and  Scotland  (• 
thing  nerer  before  done  on  so  complete  a  scale) ;  Quarantine  Regulations ;  tbe 
Carrying  of  Passengers  ;  &c.  &c. ;  forms  the  First  Part — which  embraces  the  ti- 
rious  subjects  in  as  many  chapters,  in  the  following  order. 

Chap.  1.  Owners. — 2.  Masters. — 3.  Seamen.^.  Ports  and  Harbours  *.  Geos- 
ral  Laws;  Particular  Ports;  the  Docks. — 5.  Pilots  and  Pilotage. ^6.  Qosnn- 
tine.  —  7.  Passengers.  —  8.  Aliens.  —  9.  Conveyance  of  Ship  LeCters.-'lO. 
Colours  and  Salutes  ;  Ship's  Account. 

The  Second  Part  is  of  a  more  general  nature,  embracing  what  is  equally  importsat 
to  the  Merchant  and  the  Shipmaster,  and  contidns  the  Alterations  made  in  the  Lsvi 
down  to  the  present  time  :  the  subjects  are  also  in  chapters,  viz. 

Chap.  1.  Registry  of  Ships. — 2.  Narigation  Laws. — ^3.  Smuggling  Acts.— 
4.  Customs  :  Management. — 5.  Customs  :  Regulations — Inwvds,  Outwtrdi, 
Coastwise. — 6.  Customs:  Duties  —  Reciprocity;  Treaties. — 7.  Currons: 
Warehousing. — 8.  Customs  :  Bounties  and  Allowances. — 9.  British  Poises- 
sions  abroad.— 10.  Trade  to  the  Isle  of  Man. — 11.  Com  Laws.— 12.  Coal  Trade. 
—13.  East  India  Trade.— 14.  Fisheries.— 15.  Consular  Fees. 

The  Third  Part  contains : 
Chap.  1.  Freight,  Charter  Party,  and  Demurrage. — 2.  Insurance. 

Part  the  Fourth. 
Ciup.  1.  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Stamp  Dutie8.-~2.  Factors  and  Factorage.— 
3.  Weights  and  -Measures  and  Monies  of  the  different  Trading  Places  in  tbe 
World,  reduced  to  the  English  Standard .^-4.  Admiralty. — 5.  Privateers  ssd 
Foreign  Enlistment. — 6.  Mediterranean  Passes. — 7.  Transports. — 8.  Slsve 
Trade. — 9.  South  Sea  Duties;  Duties  payable  to  the  Russian  Company; 
Scavagc,  and  other  Dues  payable  to  the  City  of  London. 

\o  Apiendix  contains  the  American  Maritime  Laws,  and  a  Decree  for  Rcffulsliag 
rade  of  the  Brazils. 
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MR.   BRIXTON'S  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURE  and  ARCHiEOLOOY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

IVCLODIMO 

Tbc  Words  awd  bT  Old  uid  Modem  Aathon,  lo  trctttlnyof  Architectural  and  other  Aatiqmltkiyftc. 
Part  I.  irlth  Twelve  EofrarlngB,  and  Part  II.  mlth  Ten  Eofrarlnf*,  by  J.  La  Kami. 

The  Volttme  irlll  contain  at  least  Forty  Engnwlng;  and  be  completed  In  Foar  Parts. 

Price,  royal  8to.  13a.  each }  ncdtnm  4to.  tis. ;  ini>er1al  4to.  SI  a.  6d. 


In  On«  Volone,  elegantly  half.boand,  price  71*  4s.  medlam  4to.;  and  121.  Imperial  4to^  wttlPrDofi 

of  the  Plates, 

PICTURESQUE  ANTIQUITIES  of  thb  ENGLISH  CITIES; 


HISTORY  AND  ILLUSTRATION  of  REDCUFFE  CHURCH,  BRISTOL 

With  12  PUtes.    Royal  8ro.  16s.  i  Imperial  4to.  11.  lit.  6d. 


Containing  Sixty  Engrarlngs  by  Lb  Kbi'x,  ftc.  and  Twenty -fonr  Woud-cats,  of  Ancient  BuQdisp 
Street  Archltei-ture,  Bars.  Castlen,  &c.  with  Historical  and  DeacriptWe  Accounts  of  the 
Subjects,  and  of  the  Chsracteristic  Features  of  each  City, 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OP  GREAT   BRITAIN 

In  4  Tols.  nediam  4to.  21U,  or  Imperial  4to.  321.  half.boand* 


CHRONOLOGICAL   AND   HISTORICAL   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   THB 

ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Price  61.  12*.  small  paper,  and  111.  large  paprr. 

*••  To  correspond  with  the  «*  ylreklteetnrml  JntIquliU§,*'  of  which  this  work  forms  the 

Fifth  Volume. 

The  ABCHITRCTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  may  be  purchased  lo  separate  parts  In  bds.  PartsMsX- 
Sl.  2s.  each )  Parts  XI.  and  XII.  21.  84.  each  1  and  Part  XIII..  which  completes 
the  Fifth  Volume,  or  Chronological  Series,  11.  16s. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND; 

OR,    AN    HISTORICAL,    ARCHITECTURAL,   AND    GRAPHICAL     ILLUSTRATION    OF  TBB 

ENGLISH    CATHEDRAL   CHURCHES. 

Price  12s.  per  Nnmber,  In  medium  4to. ;  and  20s.  In  Imperial  4to.  51  Numbera  are  already  pabUskd* 
Each  sise  clashes  with  the  ArekUeetural  AnHquUlts  of  Greai  Briimim. 

The  following  ara  complete,  and  may  be  bad  separately,  rit. 


MmlU^mp  Cathedrat,  with  81  Engreringa,  med. 

4to.  8U  Ss. ;  Imp.  4to.  61.  6s. 
N^rwickt  with  26  Plates,  med.  4to.  21.  lOs.; 

lmp.4to.4i.4s. 
Ue^U,wlih  16Engrariuga,med.4to.ll.l8s.) 

Imp.  4to.  81. 8s. 
y#rik,  with  85  Engrarings,  med.  4to.  81. 16s. ; 

Imp.  4to.  61.  6s. 
Wimekester,  80  Engrarings,  med.  4to.  81.  8s.  ; 

Imp.  4to.  61.  6t. 
Otfard,  with  1 1  Engrarings,  med.  4to.  11. 4s.  | 

imp.  4to.  21. 3s. 
Cmmterbmrpt  with  26    EngrnTtngs,  med.  4to. 

81. 8s. ;  Imp.  4to.  61. 6s. 


EJteter,  with  22  Engrarings,  med  4lo.  SL  l^i 

Imp.  4to.  41.  4s. 
fTetts,  with  24  Engrarings,  med.  4to.SL  IK; 

imp.  4to.  4U  4s. 
Ft/er6oroiv*,  with  1 7  plates,  med.  4U».  IL  Idi.  i 

imp.  4to.  81.  8s. 
Olcuettter,   with    22  Engrarings,   msd.  *•- 

21.  10s.  {  lmu.4to.  4L4s. 
BritM,  with  14  Engravings,  med.  4to.  11.  4ff 

Imp.  4to.  21. 2s. 
Hereford,  with  16  Engrarings.  med.  ILlS^i 

Imp.  8L  8a. }  8up*-roy.  fol.  6U6a. 


;  Imp. 

Worettttr  Cathsdral  wlU  be  comprised  in  8  Nombera.    No.  I.  Is  published. 

*«*  Of  the  aboTe  Works,  a  twuiU  nmmber  of  Copies  are  printed  on  snperntiyal  folio,  with  ProoCh 

and  with  Proofli  and  Ktchlngs  of  the  Plates. 


The  history  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  BATH  ABBEY  CHURCH 

With  10  Engrarings,  by  J.  and  H.  Lb  Kbuz. 
Royal  8to.  U.  ;  medium  4to.  H.  1  Is.  6d. ;  imperial  4to.  SI.  Ss. 


London :  piibltthed  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmao,  Pi* 
ternoster.Row  ;  J.  Britton,  Burton-Crescent ;  and  J.  Taylor,  Architectural  Librtry» 
High  Holborn. 
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Published  this  day,  in  8vo.  2d  edit. 
128.  bds. 

NOTES  and   REFLECTIONS 
during    a    RAMBLE  in    GER- 
MANY. 

Bf  the  lunc  Author. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  PENIN- 
SULA ;  containing  Sketches  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Character  of  the  Spanish  Nation. 
Syo.  5th  edit.  10s.  6d.  bds, 

SKETCHES  of  INDIA,  by  a  Tra- 
veller. For  Fireside  Trardlers  at 
Home.    Sro.  4th  edit.  9s.  bds. 

SCFJNES  and  IMPRESSIONS  in 
EGYPT  and  ITALY.  8to.  3d  edit.  128. 
boards. 

*'  Socb  It  the  merit  ind  charm  of  the  rolomet 
before  ns,  that  they  place  nt  at  once  by  the 
side  of  the  aothor,  and  bring  before  our  eyea 
and  minds  the  scenes  he  baa  passed  through, 
and  the  feelings  they  suggeated." 

Edinburgh  Review, 

STORY  of  a  LIFE.  2  vols,  post  8to. 
3d  edit.  188.  bds. 

**  We  involuntarily  follnir,  and  smile,  and 
weep,  and  recorer  agaln»  and  pause  in  wonder 
at  the  skill  of  the  magician,  whose  wand  has 
such  strarge  power  over  our  faculties." 

Bionihljf  Review. 

TALES  of  the  WARS  of  OUR  TIMES. 
2  vols,  post  Syo.  2l8.  bds. 

**  *  RecuUectlonii  of  the  Peninsula'  were 
among  the  rery  best  descriptions  of  Spain's 
atrtking  Scenery  and  desperate  Warfare )  and 
to  pictares  equally  vivid  the  present  volumes 
add  the  interest  of  moat  touching  nsrrative." 

Litermrp  OoMette, 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 


Published  by  Job  if  and  Artucr  Aics, 
CornhiU. 

In  royal  Bro.  illustrated  with  Engransgv 
price  11.  Is.  bds. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  the  EGYP- 
TIAN MYTHOLOGY,  derigaed 
to  illustrate  the  Origin  of  Paganism,  ud 
the  intellectual  History  of  Mankiiid  ii 
the  first  Ages ;  to  which  is  snbioiiet), 
a  Critical  Examination  of  tfaeRemaiB 
of  Egyptian  Chronology.  By  Umss 
CowLEs  Prichard,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ac. 

In  2  vols.  8yo.  price  21.  in  bds. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  PHYSICAL 
HISTORY  of  MANKIND.  By  Jam» 
CowLES  Prichard,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ac. 

Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  aod 
ilustrated  by  Engravings. 

In  8to.  price  7b,  in  bds. 

The  EASTERN  ORIGIN  of  the  CEL- 
TIC NATIONS,  proved  by  a  CoiBi»ri- 
son  of  their  DialecU  with  the  Sauknt, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Lanfosgci; 
forming  a  Supplement  to  "  Re«irck« 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Msskind." 
By  James  Cowles  Prichard,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c. 

In  Syo.  price  7s.  in  bds. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  DOCTRINE  of  • 
VITAL  PRINCIPLE,  as  maintaiDft*  hj 
some  Writers  on  Physiology,  with  OJ- 
senrations  on  the  Causes  of  Animal  Ui<. 
By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.  F.RS.  Ac, 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MINERAL  SUCCEDANEUM 
FOR  FILLING  DECAYED 
TEETH  without  heat  or  pressure,  and 
INCORRODIBLE  ARTIFICIA.LTEETH 
without  wires  or  other  ligatures — Mons. 
MALLAN  and  SONS,  Surgeon-Dentists, 
No.  32,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury, 
and  9,  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PIC- 
CADILLY, still  continue,  with  the 
greatest  success,  to  RESTORE  DE- 
CAYED TEETH  with  their  CELEBRA- 
TED MINERAL  SUCCEDANEUM,  so 
unirersally  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
of  London  and  Paris.  The  operation  of 
filling  Teeth  is  performed  in  a  few  se- 
conds, without  the  slightest  pain,  heat, 
or  pressure.  Also  fastens  loose  teeth  in 
a  manner  singularly  efficacious,  and  sup- 
ply whole  or  partial  sets  of  teeth,  formed 
of  the  above  Incorrodible  mineral  or 
natural  substances,  without  wire  or  other 
ligatures,  guaranteed  to  answer  every 
purpose  for  articulating  and  masticating. 
The  Faculty  are  respectfully  invited  to 
witness  the  successful  result  of  the 
Mineral  Succedaneum.  Charges  as  in 
Paris. 


ALUANCE  BRITISH  AND 
FOREIGN  LIFE  AND  FIRE  A5- 
SlJRANCE  COMPANY,  establishwl  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Capital  5,000,000  Steriiog. 

TO  AGENTS. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Acbkti 
of  the  Company  in  those  places  wli««  *j 
Agencies  hare  hitherto  been  iq)pointed»^' 
be  so  good  as  address  their  spplicttw'** 
to  Andrew  Hamilton,  Es^.,  SecttW' 
Alliance  Assurance  Office,  London- 

As  the  Company  grant  a  PabTicip*- 
TioN  of  Profits  to  the  Assured,  W*  " 
the  Life  and  Fire  Department,  tbeA^ 
enjoy  every  facility  in  effecting  bntf^ 
At  the  first  quinquennial  diriaioi*  f^ 
Profito  in  the  Life  Department,  in*'*^ 
1829,  the  sum  appropriated  to  holder*^ 
Policies  for  the  whole  term,  sino«'»^^ 
on  an  average  to  about  20  per  cent'  o* 
the  Premiums  which  they  had  psiiL 

Alllauce  AMurance  Office, 
1,  Bartholomew-lane,  London. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND  BOOKS, 

GRATIS,    BY    APPLYING   POST-PAID. 
Tk§  foUawimg  WaHa,  eomtithrably  rwdueed  m  price,  ere  mi  SaU  6jf 

M.  A.  NATTALI, 

H  TAVISTOCK  STRBBT.  COVKNT  GARDEN.  LONDON. 

PUGIN  and  LE  KEUX'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  of 
NORMANDY,  consistiiig  of  PUns,  Ekrations,  Sectkms,  and  Views  of  the 
Edifices  in  that  Conntrj.  Edited  by  J.  Brittom,  Esq.  With  Eigfatr  Plates,  beaasi- 
tnWj  c&eeated  br  tha  Lr  Kbuxs. 

TbU  work,  b«tl<lc«  Mrvtof  to  Ulnatcate  tho  9tj^  sad  TarltOM  of  the  Aadcot  BollAaga  of  Nor- 
■landy,  tooda  to  cxoaipllfytM  ▼arlatlOM  between  tiM  eariy  Aretaltcctare  of  that  ceootry  mmd  Eay* 
Uad ;  •nd  tbos  AumlshM  data  for  tho  Critical  Antlqaary,  and  practical  cxaaipJoa  for  the  AreUtcrt. 

Medium  4lo.  in  cloth,  jf  3.  3s. Published  at   j£$.    6s. 

Imperial  4to.  large  paper,  in  doth,  of  wkkh  omly  twemty  nowremmm^ 

^5.  5s. Published  at  ^10.  lOa. 

Proofs  on  India  Paper,  in  cloth,  of  which  mx  torrt  printed,  the  only 

copy  nam  lefl,  ^12.  12s. Published  at  ^14.  14s. 

2.  STUART  and  REVETTS  ANTIQUITIES  of  ATHENS,  greaUy  improred  and 
extended  by  additional  Notes  and  Researches  of  Classic  and  Professional  Trarellets. 
Edited  by  Messrs.  Kinnaro,  Cockbrbll,  dec.  &c.  In  4  rols.  royal  folio,  widi  aboot 
200  PUtes,  in  cloth  bds.  ^'10.  10s.    Published  at  ^15.  158. 

*««  Any  odd  Parts,  price  6«.  each,  on  maklnf  emrig  mppUemii^m. 

3.  STUART  and  REVETT.  The  Supplbmbntary  Volumb  (fuMrming  eitlicr  the 
fourth  or  fifth)  to  the  old  edition,  comprises  the  Architectural  Researebea  and  Anti- 
quities of  Messrs.  Kinnard.  Cockbrell,  Donaldson,  Jbnrins,  and  Railtok. 
Printed  on  imperial  Folio,  and  containing  60  Plates,  finely  executed,  in  cloth  bdL 
•£3.  12s.    Published  at  «£6.  128. 

4.  BRITTON  and  PUGIN'S  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  LONDON;  consistiagar 
144  Engrarings  in  Outline,  executed  by  J.  Lb  Keux,  T.  Roffb,  C.  Gladwin,  &c. 
The  Historical  and  Descriptire  Accounts  are  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.,  Josbpu  Gwilt, 
P.S.A.,  J.  P.  Papworth,  Ac. 

Two  Tols.  demy  8to.  cloth,  £2,  12s.  6d.  -  -  -  -  Published  at  £b,  5s. 
Two  Tols.  imperial  8to.  large  paper,  doth,  «£ 4.  48.  -  Published  at  .^  8.  Ss. 
Two  Yols.  4to.  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  rf  which  tertf  few  remain, 

doth,  i^7.  7s. Published  at  ^14.  148. 

5.  NE ALE  and  LE  KEUX'S  VIEWS  of  the  COLLEGIATE  and  PAROCHIAL 
CHURCHES  of  Great  Britain ;  with  Historical  and  Architectural  DescriptioBS. 
Ninety-six  Plates.    Two  yoIs.  royal  8yo.  in  cloth,  «f  2.  lOs.    Published  at  ^5. 

Two  Yols.  royal  4to.  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  in  cloth,  £5,    Published  at  «£  10. 

6.  MONTAGU'S  TESl'ACEA  BRITANNICA ;  or,  Natural  History  of  BritU 
Shells,  Marine,  Land,  and  Fresh- Water.  Eighteen  Plates,  coloured  by  Sowerbt. 
2  vols,  in  1,  4to.  doth,  jf2.  2s.    Published  at  ^4. 48. 

7.  PARKINSON'S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  FOSSIL  ORGANIC  RE- 
MAINS.   Ten  Plates.     8yo.  doth.      12s. 

8.  Dr.  TURTON'S  BIVALVE  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  systema- 
tically arranged ;  with  20  Plates,  coloured  by  Sowerby.   4to.  doth,  J,  2.   Piib.  at  «f  4. 

9.  WATTS'  BIBLIOTHECA  BRITANNICA ;  or,  General  Index  to  British  ssd 
Foreign  Literature.    4  yoIs.  4to.  in  cloth,  j[6.  6s.    Published  at  ^  1 1 .  1  Is. 

««*  Odd  Parts  to  complete  Sct«.  at  lOt.  M.  each. 

10.  HAKEWILLand  TURNER'S  PICTURESQUE  TOUR  of  ITALY;  embel- 
lished with  Sixty-three  Plates,  by  the  First  ArtisU. 

Royal4to.  cloth,  ^4. Published  at   ^7.  10s. 

Imperial  4to.  Proofs,  cloth,  £b,  158.  6d.  -  Published  at  «£10.  16s. 

11.  Lord  CLARENDON  and  the  Earl  of  ROCHESTER'S  DIARY  and  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer,  Esq.  10  Plates.  2  vols.  4to.  bds. 
^2.  12s.  6d.     Published  at  ^5.  58. 

12.  Capt  CLAPPERTON'S  SECOND  EXPEDITION  into  the  INTERIOR  of 
AFRICA ;  with  a  Portrait  and  Maps.     4to.  bds.  168.     Published  at  J^2,  28. 

13.  Sir  Wm.  DUGDALE'S  LIFE,  DIARY,  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Fcfitri 
by  Wm.  Hamper.  Esq.  Portraits  snd  Autographs.  Royal  4to.  cloth,  ^1.  4i. 
Published  at  J,  2.  2».     Only  a  Jew  Copies  Ujt. 

14.  DIBDIN'S  LIBRARY  COMPANION.  In  1  large  vol.  8yo.  (800  paires)  b<b. 
148.     Published  at  ^1.  88.  *^^     ^ 

15.  DYER'S  PRIVILEGES  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE.     2  vols  firo. 
vds,  108.     Published  at  J,  2.  28. 


The  CLASS  of  BIRDS, 

Complete  in   Nine   Parli,  ronoing  9  volt,  pricf,  dent;  Sra  AL  S*.;  Tojal 
Svo.  8L  Si.  1  ditto  coloured.  laL  lAi. ;  dem;  4to.  India  pnrab,  lOL  1C& 

^-I  ••■-  '-^^■-•■'-'-"'' ■"•-• ^-    ■^-..,^. -^.^    p       -7-"  ...        ■ 

■■  wlkA  Iter  Un,  Ibe  tUiiUr  nrla;  if  tkrlr  tiUB,  Iki  ■H"!^'*'  laMf  I'uSi  nw  ud  I^  mm 
ilHIiiirlHIIkU.  allk  cnui  irpunllT Hn nHM  tH  iilliBtillii.  i¥ii  ■mj  rfrti  ■iitiMi^, 


CVVIKR'l   ARIIIAL    KINOOOM. 


tofk* 

!■  •  ■ifiiMiiy  rriaHoA    Tkwk  aootoffiul 

uravUhMtTlaWBft 


•Mctf  ooaaumtiwaMloBV,  It  i«*o»T«  MaMltiaM  appUMkl*  to  mw  «m 
frtm  lif  tin  ii^iMlrttliB  nf  ■ilfcnmM-   mud  Ike  oataiatj  or«mp«vi»eat 


wkalU 
tkrct  Mjts.    It  cmUIm  MTMtcTB  i^Utct,  MTcr*!  oT  wkieh  u«  euaUad  mkk  Mttk  ddll  airf^apMls 


•nd  ilic  WMk  la  cot  "P  altt^trtWr  ia  a  auaaer  kifkly  creditable  to  tb«  fltate  at  tW  wti  aad  of  IW 
"  If  as  la  tW  prcasat  day ;  aaar  tkat  it  ka«  alvmdy  icacWd  ftv«<aad  twaatf  t\ 


dUIUa«  aaabtra,  l«aoIe«crcdItabte  totie  fpirit  ofcacoaraffcMeal  which  woriu  of  tkis 
a»oaff  ao,  whn  piaparvd  ia  a  maaact  aa«w«cablo  lo  tkdr  im«r«t  aad ' ' "    '^ 


TkU  ola«  of  the  aalaal  ereatioa /'i^p'*^  ti^wcU  wotthf  of 

ia  BaroiM. 


M^aeU  it  iaelads art  rafdy  Moa  ia  Ban^    Tho  Iwt  order  U  Tt >!■■<■,  ta  which  the' 

l^fUe  ai«  taoladed.     IW  woead  oider.  Smmrim,  iactedea  the  OModile,  AWcolnr.  aad  Uaad  m^ 


•ica.    The  de«vlptloaa  are  clear  aad  explicit,  aad  the  wofh  well  lapparU  iU  prrriona  pomlarity:  i 
I  off  la  the  •llchteil  drsrre  froai  IW  rartr  mnmhtn.    It  la  a  aaMt  exncllrat  book  ht  yoA,  to 
tW  aCadj  of  Matafml  UUtory  U  iadiapoMable.*^JVMa  Memtkiif  Ma§msim,  StpL,  IMO. 


The  CLASS  of  INSECTS, 

Complete  in  Seven  Parts,  ibnning  2  vols,  price,  demy  8vo.  41.  4s. ;  royal 
8vo.  81. 6s. ;  royal  8vo.  coloureti,  81.  8*. ;  tiemy  4to.  81.  8a. 


•<lfothlatMHhaaov«e(Mp]etethaatW«ethodwithwhl^lCr.OdAtWtMali  trerr  ■hj-t 
WtoaohM.    HetoltowBhiatn«Mtir1oaagaidewithtWtoetta«of  aaeathadMt.aadfat^HtkO* 
of  a  philinopWr.  threagh  tW  varioaa  ordera  of  iaaecU  which  tona  tW  aahieot  of  his  < 

leriT  traotlae.    We  Wto  oaly  fUaoad  at  thoae  toxica  which  appaarad  to  oa  to  a  OMua  i 

waShoaMbedolaf  ft«atiJ^)aaUoetollr.  OnatW*laboata,ifwedid  aotadd.  that  wo  W^ 
fcaad  oar  attontloa  bed  BHwh  anro  caaerlT  apoa  hia  wpplweatal  obaervatioai 
oAaa  dv7.  aad  (oehaioal  otMocTatioas  flfCaiier.^-JllDitf*%  Hevriew,  /«%  Utt. 


The  RADIATA,  FISHES,  MOLLUSCA,  CRUSTACEA,  &c 

Will  form  about  Ten  Parts. 


Tha  Work  It  m  arranged,  fof  tha  conYcnience  of  those  who  may  confine  their  ZooiocSed 
tiudies  to  either  of  the  Clauee,  that  each  Class  will  make  a  distinct  work,  as  wdl  aa  mm»  ef 
the  Series  of  the '*  AnlaMl  Kinffdoan."  The  eondoaion  will  eootaia  a  l^butar  View  ef  tha 
l^stem,  a  Copious  Index,  alfd  a  general  Termlnolofj  of  the  Science. 

The  oBfraTed  lUastiations  of  this  Wo^  are  In  a  saperior  style  ef  exeentioii,  hy  flTBIiial 
Artists  of  distinguished  eminence ;  and  amonff  the  rest,  many  are  hy  Mr.  Laodsecr.  Meef 
of  them  are  f^oin  original  Drawings  made  from  Nature,  and  several  repfsaent 
altogether  new,  or  never  figured  before. 


A  SuppLBMKNTART  VoLuuB,  just  published,  contains  an  Accoumt  of  the 
FOSSIL  REMAINS  of  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Demy  8vo.  11.  16a. ;  royal  8vo.  21.  Us. ;  demy  4to.  3L  ISa. 


G 


constable's  miscellany. 


Of  m  select  portSon  of  the  MiaceOsnj,  an  edition  is  printed  In  sauD  oeUvo. 


Chambers*  Scottish  Rebellions.  5  vols. 
25s. 

Bell's  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
2  vols.  Us. 

Koch*s  Revolutions  in  Europe.  3 
vols.  15s. 

Conway's  Travels  in  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, &c.   3  vols.  16s. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 
1  vol.  6s.  6d. 


Sinclair's  Autumn  in  Italy.    1  voL 

5s. 
Stafford's  History  of  Music.    1  voL 

58. 

Bourrienne's  Napoleon.    4  voh.  90i. 
Memes*  Josephine.     1  voL  6s. 
Sutherland's   Knights  of  Malta.    S 

vols.  Us. 
St  John's  Normandy.     1  vol.  6s.  6d. 
American  Ornithology.    4  vols.  ill. 


The  Hi$t«trU»  of  tkt  Seoititk  RHeUioms  mnd  of  Qmetm  Marf  iOiutrate  ee  amply  tboM 
periods  in  the  Scottish  annslt  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  founded  hie  meet  ynfihr 
novels,  that  the  Proprietors  have  printed  them  in  a  form  to  matdi  with  his  works. 

Koch's  JtevoMiotu  of  Europe  is  a  work  so  indispensable  to  erery  bistocical  libmry  tkrt 
has  even  the  most  ordinary  pretensions  to  completeness,  that  it  was  Judged  expedkntte 
publish  an  edition  of  it,  nnconnected  with  the  Miscellany,  in  a  sise  and  form  that  wedd 
render  it  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  those  who  require  some  of  the  loxnriea  of  Bterttnn^ 
fine  paper,  and  superior  typography. 

Few  travellers  have  enjoyed  inch  extensive  andtwell-deeerved  popularity  as  Mr.  Imftit, 
or,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  Mr.  Dertcemt  Conway ;  the  large  paper  edition  of  his  trsvds 
Is  designed  to  range  in  the  library  with  the  other  works,  not  indaded  in  the  MiseeUsaj, 
which  have  been  written  by  this  admired  author,  and  very  extensively  circulated. 

The  value  of  WhiU's  Selbome  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  Prepiietaffs  of  the 
Miscellany  determined  to  prepare  an  editiMi  of  it  more  complete  than  the  limited  sise  of 
the  volumes  in  their  series  would  admit  To  this,edition  are  added  the  author's  **  Obser- 
vations on  various  Parts  of  Nature,"  his  "  Summary  of  the  Weather,"  his  **  Naturalist's 
Calendar,"  his  "  Posthumous  Poems,"  and  the  original  alphabetical  Index. 

SiafortTt  History  of  Music  is  published  in  tiiis  sise  and  form,  for  the  convenlcoee  i 
wlio  wish  to  combine  beauty  with  utility  hi  the  formation  of  a  library,  beiag  predady 
class  of  society  in  which  music  is  most  cultivated. 

For  the  convenience  of  continental  travellers,  Sinclair's  Italy,  mud  St.  John's  Xc 
have  been  published  in  this  separate  form :  they  wQl  be  found  instructive  guides  aiid  m- 
tertaining  companions. 

The  History  of  the  KntyhU  ofMaUm  is  almost  the  only  iaolatedportieo  d  modcn  hlsf  |, 
it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  is  connect  with  the  great  continental  irvo> 
lutions.  To  poets  and  novelists  it  has  (Umished  the  themes  most  pregnant  with  exddag 
interest ;  and,  if  common  fame  may  be  credited,  more  than  one  of  our  greatest  writers  an 
even  now  about  to  sdect  subjects  firom  the  romantio  annals  of  those  champions  of  Chrietea- 
dom. 

The  American  Omitholoyy  is  so  generally  acknowledged  to  he  one  of  the  most  deii^tfol 
works  on  natural  history,  that  the  proprietors  resolved  to  publish  an  enlarged  editSoa  ef  the 
work  in  a  separate  form,  that  would  more  easily  admit  pictorial  illuatratioDs  than  the  ■onB 
volumes  of  the  Miscellany. 

Bourrienne's  NapoUon,  and  Meme^  Josephine,  In  the  large  edition,  Ibnn  the ; 
plete  account  of  Napoleon  and  his  fiunily  that  has  yet  been  published. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

"  A  real  and  existing  library  of  nsefol  and  entertaining  knowledge,  ndther  pidM  np  by 
an  upstart  pseudo- monopoly,  a  junta  in  an  university  committee,  nor  a  jwostitnted  review.* 
— **  This  excellent  design  continues  to  increase  in  extent  and  value  aa  it  proceeds;  aad 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  its  merits  are  rewarded  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  popularity.'' 
— London  Literary  Oatette. 

**  This  is  a  very  delightftU  publicaHon,  conceived  in  the  trot  spirit  of  gcAins,  aad 
executed  with  proportionate  abiuty."— TA*  Sun. 

**  We  know  not  where  so  much  good  and  valuable  reading  can  be  obtained  at  such  aa 
exceedingly  moderate  cost" — Courier. 

**  The  first  nimilwrs  have  been  very  Judidously  selected,  and  there  Is  as  rich  i 
liiture  excellence  in  the  list  attached  to  the  present  numbers.     We  cordially  wish 
to  this  speculation."— ^cif  Monthly  Mayazine. 

"  In  evenr  respect,  this  work  seems  well  calculated  to  promote  the  greatneea,  and  the 
happiness,  the  beneficial  infiuence,  and  the  true  glory  of  our  country.**— iMto^vryi  rise- 
toyieal  Mayanine. 

**  We  have  heard,  and  we  rejoice,  that  the  Miscellany  has  been  eminently  suoeessfoL 
It  well  merits  success,  as  well  for  its  chei^ness  aa  for  its  elegance,  and  the  intrlnaic  merit 
of  the  woriu  which  compose  It"— ^cofs  Tiuue. 

**  We  should  think  it  difficult  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  too  frequently  to  this 
work,  whether  we  regard  the  judgment  which  must  have  dictated  the  comprehenaive  ezed* 
lence  of  its  general  plan,  or  Uie  very  meritorious  manner  in  which  that  plan  has  IdthKto 
bMU  carried  into  execution." — Edinburgh  Observer. 

**  If  this  MiKcllany  is  nut,  volume  by  volume,  into  the  liands  of  youth,  we  kaow  ef  ne 
means  by  which  their  minds  ean  be  eo  dfeotually  enlarged  aad  stored  with  oaafU  ~ 
\tAg%:*^Edimburyh  Weekly  Jomrnmt. 


n  constable's  miscullaky. 

XII. 

SELECTIONS  of  the 
MOST  REMARKABLE  PHENOMENA  of  NATURE. 

By  H.  G.  Bell,  Esq. 
The  dneriptknw  of  natural  wmden  ooiitafaied  in  thi*  voktanm  ha.tm  bam  tatea  faa 


■umeroua  and  very  expensive  works,  not  likely  to  fall  kito  tke  handa  of  the  fancnl  i 

To  youth  especially  the  work  must  be  of  great  value,  slnoe  it  will  stimulate  them  to  ftetkcr 

inquiries  respecting  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

XIU.  XIV. 

MARINER'S  ACCOUNT  of  the  NATIVES  of  the  TONGA 
ISLANDS,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

From  this  work  the  moeC  striking  portions  of  Lord  Byron's  poem.  The  Island,  have  beca 
derived. 

XV.  XVI. 

HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION  in  SCOTLAND, 

in  1745,  1746. 

By  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  ''Traditions  of  Edinburgli,"  &c. 

In  these  volumes  will  be  found  many  of  the  traditions  on  which  the  noveb  of  Waveiky 
and  Redgauntlet  Ittve  been  founded. 

xvir. 

VOYAGES  and  EXCURSIONS  on  the  EAST  COAST,  and  in 

the  INTERIOR  of  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

By  Orlando  W.  Roberts,  many  years  a  resident  trader. 

The  countries  described  have  been  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  and  by  none  w**^^ 
cumstancei  so  favourable  to  observation  as  Mr.  Roberts.  The  volume  eontsinssooeram« 
pictures  of  savage  life,  and  is  enriched  by  valuable  practical  hints  respecting  the  exteasisa 
of  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

XVIII.  XIX. 

The  HISTORICAL  WORKS  of  FREDERICK  SCHILLER, 

from  the  German. 

By  George  Moir,  Esq.  Translator  of"  Wallenstein." 

The  history  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  which,  after  unparalleled  vicissitudes,  terminated  in 
securing  the  esUblishment  of  the  ProtesUnt  religion  and  the  independence  of  the  Cennaaie 
iUtes,  is  here  related  by  Schiller,  whose  name  is  scarcely  second  toGoHhe's  in  the  modcra 
contiiMntal  literature. 

XX.  XXI. 

An  HISTORICAL  VIEW 

of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Dresses,  Arts,  Idterature,  &c.  of  Great 

Britain,  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the  18th  Ccntuiy. 

By  Richard  Thomson,  Esq. 

This  is  a  proper  supplement  to  the  history  of  England,  and  enables  the  historical  stojg'| 
to  understand  the  causes  and  course  of  many  events,  which,  ftom  the  changa  of  cnstsiBs 
and  feelings,  might  otherwise  appear  absurd  or  even  Incredible. 

XXII. 

The  GENERAL  REGISTER  of  POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  and 

LITERATURE,  for  1827. 

An  authentic  memoir  of  Cannfng,  and  a  ^didoos  account  of  the  estafaUshment  ofv* 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics,  give  to  this  volume  a  more  penaaaca 
interest  than  its  title  appears  IP  olaim. 

XXIII. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  BURNS. 

By  J.  G.  LocKitART,  L.L.B. 

The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  lias  never  written  anything  more  creditable  to  hi*  ^^  ** 
to  his  heart  than  the  life  of  Burns. 


10  CORtTASLB't  mtCBLLAST. 

XXXTllt. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  a  TOUR  THROUGH 
NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  DENMARK. 

By  Dbrwbnt  Conwat,  Author  of  *'  S{mud  io  1830/*  aec. 

Tfd»  rfAmxM  eootalnt  an  «nhn«lwd  dMcriptton  of  ths  maffntfleent  toencry  of  Nanmr.i 
many  iotonMtiiiff  partkoUn  raapecUiif  the  pnoent  Inhabltaata  of  that  coontx^  vkkmii 
doeod  the  herole  aaa-Unfa,  the  eonqaeron  of  Kngjand,  of  Ftaaoe,  and  of  ffidij. 

XXXIX. 

HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  and 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  J.  8.  Mbmbs,  L.L.D.  Author  of  **  The  Life  of  Canora,"  ftc. 


The  hbtoriee  of  the  plaatio  art  are,  fbr  the  moat  part,  too  techntea]  tor 
readert,  and  too  expeoaive  ft»r  ordteanr  purdiaaen.  In  this  voinae  will  be  fcond  aa 
aeoount  of  the  progrew  of  theee  arts,  tufflcteotlir  popular  for  graeial  poipoeea,  and  M  te 
lame  time  to  aoeorate,  aa  not  to  be  beneath  the  notioe  cimm  of  adeoce. 

XL.  XU. 

HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE, 

from  itf  estabHshment  in  1396  to  1888. 
By  E.  Upham,  Esq.  Audior  of  **  The  History  of  Budhism,"  &c 

The  fortnnea  of  the  Turkiah  empire,  la  iti  rise,  foogress,  and  decay,  present  phiniwina 
nnpardleled  in  the  annals  of  nations.  This  is  the  only  Engliah  woA  that  oontaias  Oe 
modem  history  of  the  Turkish  people,  and  indeed  all  the  ftirmer  histories  vers  Toy  tx- 
pensive,  and  are  now  so  rare  as  not  to  be  acquired  without  difllculty. 

XLII* 

The  REBELLIONS  in  SCOTLAND,  under  DUNDEE  and 

MAR,  in  1689  and  1715. 
By  R.  Chambers,  Author  of"  The  Rebellion  in  Scodand  in  1745." 

XLIII.  XLIV. 

HISTORY  of  REMARKABLE  CONSPIRACIES 

connected  with  European  History. 

By  J.  P.  Lawson,  M.A. 

In  these  Tolomes  are  eontained  aeoonnta  of  the  asiasiinartoas  of  James  T  tnJ  Tamrii  ITT 
of  Scotland;  the  history  of  Fresco's  conspiraCTr  against  Genoa;  the  history  of  The  rtnafb  at 
Don  CarkM,  which  has  aflbrded  sneh  a  powernil  theme  to  oar  best  modam  dsamatlBCa;  ihs 
Gowrie  conspiracy  and  the  raid  of  Ruthven ;  the  plot  against  Venice,  the  sul^e^  of  Otway'fe 
great  tragedy;  the  history  of  MaaaanieUo;  and  an  impairtial  aoooont  <tf  dw  Ounpuwisraad 
Moal-tub  plots  in  England. 

XLY. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE. 

By  die  late  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A. 

Widi  Additions,  by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart.  Author  of 
I  *'  lUustradons  of  Ornithology,"  &c 

Few  woika  haTo  eqjoyed  a  more  enTiable  or  merited  popularity  than  the  Natnral  Hists^ 
of  Selbome;  the  obserTattoas  of  a  naturalist,  enthusiaatically  devoted  to  the  oonlaaiflatfaa 
<tf  the  worka  of  tneation,  written  as  they  were  suggeeted  by  the  phenomena,  with  all  Ihi 
aoouraey,  but  without  the  parade  <d  soienoe,  constitute  a  volume  whoee  peculiar  brteteat  en 
scarcely  be  paralleled.  Thelaboursof  the  editor  have  added  many  cndoualhcta  fa  anteii 
economy,  derived  from  Um  researchea  of  modum  naturalista. 

XLYI. 

An  AUTUMN  in  ITALY ;  being  a  TOUR  in  the  AUSTRIAN, 
TUSCAN,  ROMAN,  and  SARDINIAN  STATES,  in  1827. 

By  J.  D.  Sinclair,  Esq. 

The  condition  of  modem  Italy  is  hourlv  becoming  a  matter  of  greata  impoctaaee  to 
Europe,  on  aooount  (rf  the  consequences  with  which  it  is  pregnant  Ihla  volmn«la,attlM 
aame  time,  a  guide  to  the  traveler  and  the  poUHdan ;  the  fimner  willfind  it  a  useful  dtree- 
tor,  the  latter  will  see  deecribed  in  it  those  elements  of  Aiture  strife  which  eom  threslin  t» 
be  fktaUy  developed. 
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It  CONSTABLE*!   MI9CELLANT. 


LXII* 


HISTORY  of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU  by  the  SPANIARDS. 

By  Don  Telbsforo  de  Trueba. 

The  ettaMlsbment  of  the  tadependenee  of  the  South  American  repobflct  wm  itteadeily 
dreamstances  little  understood  in  Europe,  from  tte  ign<muMe  that  pieraQed  napectiaf  the 
aadent  histofy  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  This  Tolume  contains  reiy  vahiable  uforaMite 
on  the  sul^ect,  and  is,  besides,  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  frun  the  pieteres  it  eoataiis 
of  chivalrous  enterprize,  mixed  with  mercenary  speculation,  in  the  charaeter  and  esodaet 
of  the  Spanish  captains. 

LXni.  LXIY. 

The  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  the  KNIGHTS  of  MALTA, 

from  the  Institution  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John*  in  1099,  till 
the  Political  Extinction  of  the  Order,  by  Napoleon,  in  1800. 

By  Alexander  Sutherland,  Esq. 

The  History  of  the  gallant  community  of  the  Kniglits  of  Malta  is  the  most  eztxatnSasiy 
union  of  romantic  iuddent  with  historic  truth  that  can  he  imagined.  There  ncrer  vis  s 
narratlre,  each  page  of  which  was  crowded  with  such  strange  and  important  creBts,  aai 
each  sentence  more  replete  with  exciting  interest,  than  that  contained  in  these  toIusms. 

LXV. 

JOURNAL  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  NORMANDY. 

^  By  J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq. 

This  volume  contains  some  very  dellghtfiil  descriptions  of  rattle  manoers  in  a  faft  of 
France  rarely  yisited  by  tourists,  and  is  replete  with  valuable  Instnictioa  for  these  vbeoi 
circumstances  or  inclination  may  lead  to  sedt  either  a  permanent  or  temporary  abode  aaeag 
our  Gallic  neighbours. 

LXVI.  LXVII. 

A  JOURNEY  through  the  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  of 

FRANCE,  the  PYRENEES,  and  SWITZERLAND. 

By  Dbrwbnt  Conwat. 

The  countries  described  in  these  volumes  are  rarely  visited  by  ordinary  tourists,  and  they 
are  pourtrayed  with  all  that  gr^hic  energy  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  snthss's 
writings. 

LXTIII.  LX1X.  LXX.  LXXI. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY  of  ALEXANDER  WILSON 

and  C.  LUCIAN  BONAPARTE, 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Professor  Jambsoh. 

Of  this,  the  most  Interesting  work  on  Natural  History  that  ever  has  been  published,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  editor  has  made  this  edition  as  accurate  in  scienoe  as  h  is 
delightftU  in  description. 

LXXII. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

By  J.  S.  Memes,  Esq.  LL.D. 

This  life  of  the  fl^thful  but  hapless  wiUs  of  Napoleon,  is  a  very  suitaUe  oompanioa  te 
Bourrienne's  Memoirs. 

LXXIII.  LXXIY. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  CIVIL  WARS  of  IRELAND. 

By  W.  C.  Taylor,  M.A. 

Theee  volumes  relate  the  ealamitous  history  of  the  wars  with  which  Ireland  has  been  se 
long  and  to  frequently  devastated,  and  point  out  the  offset  they  have  produced  oo  the  pe- 
sent  eondiUoa  of  that  oountry. 

LXXV.  LXXVI. 

The  BOOK  of  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS>  and  SPHINXES; 

containing,  in  addition  to  DescriptiTe  Letter-press,  120  Engravings, 

coloured  from  Nature. 

By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  M.W.S.  &c. 
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ArtMowMd ancles:  u^Wbk it.  tW ea 

!■  •  mmeemuj  icUHoil    iWs.  aooloKkal 

•MUMi  la  Oc  fciik  of  oar  iUaitriau  aatko*.  fer  tlM  fn(  Ctea,  a  traly  ■  iialifc 

aU  irfiiM^mitiii  aaMoMT.  U  lavolrv  fmomitkam  a^lkaU*  (o  aew  cmv;  U 

Hmoiwnj,  M  wcU  u  a  register  of  £KtB;  aad  bf  cv^rect  reawalair.  Immiti  •■  cmIoi 

ti^iirif  tfci  iiwiiaitntifa  -^--"- "-    --»  •*- >---*t  -^ '       ->  <^ 

wkatit 


«*T\eprwr»tBartir(lWt5tVJfcc^PartLoftbccla«  J?«ip<»«a,wfckfcUU>w>iOTJtoiiMlit«ia 
tkrec  paiU.  It  ooaUiaa  arreateeB  platea.  aereial  of  wkick  are  exccatod  wkli  wm£k  dull  aai  ipirit: 
aad  tiM  work  is  ko<  vp  altugctWr  ia  •  aunaer  kifbly  creditable  to  tk«  itaie  of  tW  arte  aad  it  tW 
Ufic  liferatare  kOKinff  u  la  tW  prcaeat  day ;  *od,  tkat  it  ka«  altcady  rcackcd  fre-aad  tvcafj 
ifcillia^  aaaben,  ia  m>  lei*  crtdilable  to  tke  spirit  of  eaooangcaeat  wkick  wocks  of  tkis  aatafa 
aa»  vkca  pccpaxcd  iaa  aaaaa  aaswanbk  to  tWdr  ialcraal  aad  ' 


•«TkUolajiof  tba  aalMd  creatioa_r/lyhM*j  b  vcU  wtky  «#  wtk»,  laaiail  as  «My  of 

Baraipe.  "  .     .    —  . 


aabiM*  U  inctades  are  laidy  aeea  ia  Barspe.    Tke  trat  ar4er  ia  riihiarfB.  ta  wkiefc  Oa ' 

l^itla  an  iadaded.     Tke  aeooad  older,  SmK*,  iadades  tke  OaoodUe.  Alliffator.  aad  Usaal  spe- 


cies. Tke  descriptioBS  are  clear  aad  explicit,  aad  tke  wovk  well  tapporta  its  prrrioas  popalantT,  i 
fsniaf  off  ia  tke  sliekteat  degrrt  froM  tke  earir  moMaben.  It  b  a  aost  exre^leat  book  to  raaCk. 
wkoM  tka  aladj  of  Mataral  Uistoiy  is  iBJispeasablr.'^JVm  Memthlf  Magmsim,  Stpt^  1880. 


la 


The  CLASS  of  INSECTS, 

Complete  in  Seven  Parts,  forming  2  vols,  price,  demy  Sra  4L  4s. ;  rojsl 
8vo.  61. 6s. ;  royal  8vo.  coloured,  81.  8s. ;  demy  4to.  8L  Ss. 


**  WoCki^caB beaoreeoamlete tkaa  tke  aiatkod  wilk  wkkk Mr.  OdaOm  tMaii  •fcry  a^Mtw 
kotouobes.  Be  jjltoms  his  iltastrioBs  gmide  witk  tke  feeUBty  of  •m  easknaiast,  aad  yal  B^k  tke  pat: 
of  a  phikMC^ker,  tbitmf k  the  rariaas  ordera  of  inaecu  wkick  form  tka  aa^^  of  kda  riilwiBm  aad 
tarty  tieaiiae.    We  kare  oaly  flaaoed  at  tkoae  topics  wkick  appeared  to  as  to  poaKas  aoaa  i 

" ...  -       .  .  aotadd.  AaTwa  kav«     ^ 

okaervatiaaa,  tkaa  «paB  tke 


tsny  tieaiiae.  we  aare  oaiy  fiancco  ai  taoae  copies  wbicb  appearp 
we  skoald  be  doiaf  neat  iajusticc  to  Mr.  GnAtka'  laboaxs.  if  «c  did 
fMiad  oar  atteotioQ  fixed  Buick  nwre  eacrrly  vpoa  kis  SBjppWf  atal 
•ftaa  di7,  aad  feekaical  obscrratkm  of  tonec^— Jfe«M*%  Bjnritw^ , 


The  RADIATA,  FISHES,  MOLLUSCA,  CRUSTACEA,  &c 

Will  form  about  Ten  Parts. 


Tht  Work  It  to  smnged,  for  th«  convenience  of  those  who  majr  eonfine  their  Tifohrtfrri 
ttudiea  to  either  of  the  Clsuee,  that  each  CUm  will  inake  a  dlsUnct  work,  aa  well  ai  eaeef 
the  Series  of  the  **  Aaiaul  Kinffdoaa."  The  condiuiMi  will  eontaia  a  Tkhalar  View  «f  tW 
Syttem,  a  Copioui  Index,  aUd  a  general  Terminolofy  of  the  Science. 

The  eagrsved  Dhietmtioos  oTlhk  Work  are  in  a  tupetfor  atyla  of  exeeutSoik,  hf  flfciit 
Artiets  ot  diatiaguished  emIneiMe :  and  among  the  rest,  Biaay  are  by  Mr.  Lmdeeti.  Mcit 
of  them  are  from  original  Drawings  made  from  Nature,  and  sei^eral  represaat 
altogether  new,  or  never  figured  before. 


A  SUPPLBMENTART  VoLUMB,  jiMt  published,  cotttaios  an  ACCOUNT  of  the 

FOSSIL  REMAINS  of  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Demy  8va  11.  16s. ;  royal  8vo.  21.  14s. ;  demy  4to.  31  12k 


r 


CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY 

OF 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED  WORKS, 

IN  THE 

VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 


B«iBC  iatended  for  all  aces  as  well  aa  ranks,  Con-itable's  Miickllamt  U  printad  in  a 
atrle  and  form  which  combine  at  once  the  raeans  of  giving  much  matter  in  a  small  apaca, 
wttk  tb«  raqniaitoa  af  graat  cleaineu  and  Cadllty. 

Etot  Vfrinme  eontalni  a  Y ignette  TIUe*pag« ;  and  nnmcrooa  other  HhistratioDa,  anch  aa 
Mapa,  Fortraiti,  fre.  art  occaaionally  given. 

Mack  VolmwM  eoniaitu  at  U<ut  320  pages,  price  it.  6d. ;  a  limited  number  being  printed 
«i  fiaa  fa>pn,  with  early  impretsioni  of  the  Plates,  price  5s. 

A  tmrfi  paptr  Edition  ts  printed  of  some  ol  the  Tolnmes,  to  range  with  Lardner'a 
cyclopaedia,  kc. 


MoRB  than  five  yean  have  elapsed  since  the  commenceroent  of  Conbtable's 
MiBCELLANT,  and  its  universal  popularity,  the  continued  support  of  all  the 
1— ding  periodicals,  and  the  numerous  imitations  of  it  that  have  subsequently 
appeared,  are  the  best  proofs  that  can  be  given  of  the  excellence  of  its  plan, 
and  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  age.  The  in* 
creased  and  increasing  diffusion  of  wealth  and  knowledge  has  formed,  in  these 
kingdoms,  a  new  and  very  numerous  class  of  readers,  persons  to  whom  the 
economy  both  of  time  and  money  is  an  object  of  importance,  but  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  anxious  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  march  of  intelligence,  and 
who  are  desirous  to  acquire  information  suited  to  the  present  advanced  state 
of  society.  For  such  persons  this  series  of  publications  was  primarily  de- 
■igned ;  the  convenient  size  of  the  volumes  permitted  them  to  be  studied  with- 
out any  interruption  to  the  necessary  avocations  of  life  and  business ;  their 
cheapness  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  and  the  neatness  of 
their  form,  and  elegance  of  their  typography,  rendered  them  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful  in  the  library.  Even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  catalogue  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  subjects  selected  for  the  Miscellany  are  precisely 
those  respecting  which  information  is  most  desirable,  such  as  combine  interest 
with  utility,  and  valuable  instruction  with  rational  entcftainment  The 
nunet  of  the  writers,  containing  among  them  some  of  the  first  in  the  annals 
of  modem  literature,  must  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  style  and  exe- 
cution of  the  several  volumes ;  and  the  few  specimens  selected  from  the  vast 
flMM  of  £ivourable  cri deism  will  suffice  to  show,  that  from  its  commencement 
up  to  the  present  hour,  the  design,  the  successive  parts,  and  the  whole  of 
Constable's  Miscellany,  as  far  as  completed,  have  received  the  warmest 
approbation  from  the  legitimate  guardians  of  literature. 

Though  the  work  has  now  paiMd  into  other  handa,  no  change  will  be  made 
in  the  original  plan ;  the  new  proprietors  are  sincerely  anxious  to  preserve 
its  established  character,  and  to  make  the  concluding  volumes  like  those 
that  have  already  appeared,  worthy  of  public  favour,  by  preserving  the  great 
chtracteristics  of  the  work,— cheapness,  interest,  and  utility. 


IC  j&UTOBUMtATHT. 


BUBB  DODDINGTON, 

Tlie  menu  oC  the  maof  political  intrigue*  carried  oo  by  thoie  who  tiadad  ia  party  mi 
principle  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  and  daring  tbe  earW  part  of  George  IIL**  rci^ 
detailed  in  these  memoin  bjr  one  of  tbe  chief  actors,  with  a  complacency  whkh  ia  — 
parably  ludicroui.  Tbe  traflSc  for  teats  in  Parliament,  tbeule  <rf  rates  for  place  and] 


the  trials  and  chicanery  of  mercenary  politicians,  arc  recoided  as  incidents,  inaacent.  If 
-  -  ledger  of  a 


latidable.  It  is,  in  fSsct,  the  ledger  of  a  man  whose  stock  in  trade  was  an  elastic  cooicicnoe,  a 
ready  tongue,  and  moderate  abilities,  and  who  contrived  to  turn  them  all  to  good  aooouat  fay 
attentirely  watching  the  state  of  the  market.  This  work  should  be  read  by  afl  who  art 
anxious  to  know  the  political  state  of  Bigland  daring  the  last  century. 


THE  MARGRAVINE  OF  BAREITH. 

The  MargraTine  was  the  sister  of  F^^deric  tbe  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  and  tW  dangbur  «f 
Ftederic  William,  one  of  the  most  brutal  monarciis  that  ever  disgraced  a  tbrooe.  TIm  hisGory 
of  her  life  connects  her  with  the  moat  inttfesting  events  in  theearly  part  of  the  last  ccata 
but  her  memoirs  are  particularly  raluable  for  the  accuracy  and  siwpTicity  with  which 
describes  the  peculiar  mannera  of  the  German  courts  and  princes  oc  the  period ;  aaas 
that  bordered  on  barbarism,  but  which  the  MargraTine  reoocda  as  coniplacently  as  if  they 
had  been  the  perfection  of  refinement  The  singular  scenes  enacted  in  her  fttner^  ooart, 
which  border  on  the  extreme  of  improbable  fferodty.  she  describes  with  tbe  otaoit  ■aisi'fi, 
as  matters  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  they  could  not  excite  tl>e  sbgfatest  suipiise.  Thit 
simplicity  giTes  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  won,  and  at  tbe  taae  time  iliimglj  caadtnwthe 
veracity  ofthe  illustrious  writer. 

XXUI.   XXIV. 

GOLDONI. 

The  memoirs  of  this  liTely  dramatist,  the  great  reformer  of  Italian  comedy,  opes  to  as 
scenes  of  life  with  which  it  is  rareljr  the  fortune  of  Englishmen  to  become  aoiaaiiited.  Tbr 
author  was  a  roan  of  great  and  orlgmal  genius,  whose  writings  luve  t>een  for  more  than  half 
a  century  the  delight  of  hiA  countrymen :  his  simple  good  humour  interests  us  in  lh«  accooat 
of  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  his  desulutioos  of  tbe  Italian  stMe< 
management,  and  practical  workings  of  tbe  Itaiiaa  theatre,  give  his  work  a  iwrHty  tbataSb 
a  test  to  its  other  merits. 

XXV.    XXVI.   XXVII.    XXVIII. 

VIDOCQ. 

VIdocq  was  known  to  aU  the  world  of  Paris  as  the  moti  aMe  thief  and  thlef-taker  (hat  ever 
existed:  In  both  professions  he  meriled  tiM  rank  of  bare,  and  eetisequently  hie  aseaioin  have 
the  double  interest  of  revealing  roguery  and  its  detection.  For  deep  and  varying  interest ; 
for  a  display  ot  the  human  heart  in  iU  best  and  worst  phases  i  Ibr  depravity  aggravalid  by 
treachery,  or  relieved  by  the  lingering  remnant  of  better  feelings,  there  is  no  wurk  that 
for  a  momait,  compete  with  the  memoirs  of  Vidooq. 

XXIX.  XXX.  XXXI.   xxxu. 

MADAME  DU  BARRI. 

These  are  the  genuiae  memelis  of  an  onlbrtunate  fiwiile^  the  mlkknm  of  that  heai 

debauchee  Louis  XV.,  and  reveal  to  us  those  iniquities  ofthe  Fkeach  eourt  whidi  uiosuked 
the  subsequent  ravolatioa,  and,  in  some  degree,  paHlated  Its  excesaca.  It  mintentiunrily 
exposes  the  depravity  of  Unas  and  princes,  tlie  meanness  of  oouitieta,  and  the  eflhct  of  their 
conduct  in  depraving  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  The  work  is  a  solemn  comment  oo  the 
aphorism  so  often  repeated,  and  as  often  dlMegarded,  that  **  criminal  pride  gocth  bctae 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.** 

XXXIII. 

WILLIAM  SAMPSON. 

These  are  the  memoirs  of  an  Irish  exile,  driven  from  his  country  for  a  auspeetvd  pvHci. 
pation  in  the  Irish  insurrection  of  I7U6,  and  contain  a  very  curious  and  interesting  narrative 
of  his  sufferings  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Portugal  Comparatively  recent  as  arc  the  ( 
there  are  many  to  whom,  at  first  sight,  the  unmerited  persecutions  of  the  arriter  may 
Improbable;  but  a  little  examination  of  the  documents  t»y  which  the  sutements  ara^ 
ported,  will  soon  convince  him  that  the  author  has  rather  understated  his  case.  An  lntn_^ 
UOD  is  prefixed,  detailing  the  causes  ofthe  Irish  insurreetieo,  by  the  aotber  ef  th«  **  ItMrnm 
uTtMt  SwU  Wart  qflrdamd.»  ^^ 


GiLiiRRT  9t  RiviNOTON,  Printer!,  8t.  John's  Sqnarc,  London. 


»      •  • 


April  16,  iSSB. 


Works 

ied  under  the  SuperuUendence  of  the  Soaety  j 
D^Hmon  of  Ueeful  Knowledge, 

BY 

C.  KNIGHT.  PALL-MALL  EAST- 


THE  LIBRARY 

OF 

ENTERTAINING    KNOWLEDGE. 


Tfli  object  of  this  Series  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  numerous  class 
of  readers,  in  every  condition  of  life,  who  are  desirous  to  attain  know- 
ledge chiefly  through  the  medium  of  amusement.    To  those  who  are 
anxious  to  instruct    themselves  in  the  Sciences  and  History,   by 
diligent  rroding  and  study,  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  affords 
the  requisite  information.     But  as  there  are  many  persons  who,  from 
want  of  time  or  of  the  habit  of  study,  are  reluctant  to  acquire  know- 
ledge  when  presented  in  a  didactic  form,  so  there  are  also  many  of 
the  most  interesting  facts  of  science  and  literature  which  are  too 
scattered  to  be  well  arranged  in  a  systematic  treatise.    In  this  Series 
of  works  the  object  of  the  Society  is,  to  give  as  much  useful  informa- 
tion as  can  be  conveyed  in  an  amusing  form ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  by 
presenting  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  occupying  their  vacant  time 
with  a  book  containing  some  of  the  most  aUractive  parts  of  know- 
ledge,  they  will  be  gradually  led  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  fuller 
and  more  systematic  pursuit  of  studies,  which,  instead  of  being  dry 
and  repulsive,  contain  matters  capable  of  affording  delight  as  well  as 
improvement.    At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  task 
of  self-instruction  will  find  in  this  series  an  agreeable  relaxation^ 
which  will  not  weaken  the  mind  or  distract  it  from  more  arduous 
pursuits. 

'  In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  embellished,  spe« 
cimensof  the  Illustrations  in  Wood  are  given  in  the  succeeding  Lists. 

The  subjects  which  have  hitherto  been  treated  of,  or  the  preparations 
£>r  whkh  being  nearly  completed  will  shortly  make  their  appearance, 
are  as  follow  :-^ 

A 


MENAGERIES, 


Menaobhiki,  \oi»:  I-  and  II.>— Thia  brtnch  of  the  Swiu  b  tow 
fined  to  QuADHUPBDi,  uid  is  an  endesvour  to  lead  the  rewlec  to  a 
gradual  acquaintance  with  the  Scieace  of  Zootogjr,  by  iaaiructiDg  bim 
ia  the  pecnliaritieB  of  indi*idual  aninuili,  without  adhering  to  a  tyt- 
teniatic  classifi cation.  The  Two  Volunwi  already  publisbed  coataia 
account*  of  the  dlffereut  varietiei  of  the  Hog,  the  Wolf,  the  Hyenai 
the  Lion,  the  Tiger,  the  Camel,  the  tlaina,  tbe  Giraffe,  the  Antelope, 
the  Deer,  and  the  ELephaat ;  and  are  Uluatrated  vith  one  hundred  aiod 
■ixtf-one  vood-cuta.  It  ii  calculated  that  thti  aut^ect  will  be  cooh 
yiet«d  in  about  iiTe  Tolume a. 

INSECTS. 


s«i«T  AaoHiTicTUBit .  Imsbct  TaxitaroaaaTM«a,  -and  InaieT 
MiiGBLLAHtEa  fonu  a  arnplete  vnfrk  on  ENTosioLoor,,£0«pm)i>g  lb« 
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most  intereating  and  important  facta  of  that  branch  of  Natural  His- 
tory, derived  either  from  the  personal  obaervfttimi  of  the  Author,  or 
the  atatementa  of  the  moat  valuable  autboritie*.  The  thre«  Tolumei 
are  illustrated  with  Kbonfour  hundred  wooj-cutc. 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTAl^CBS 


Two  Volumes  have  been  published  on  VzosT'tBLi  Substahcks 
one  of  Timber  Tree*  and  FniiU,  the  other  of  Substances  used  for  the 
Fmd  of  Man.  A  Third  Volume,  treatiDg  of  Substances  used  in 
Manufacturei,  will  shortly  be  issued.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
iorty  engravings  on  wood  illustrate  the  two  volumes  already  completed, 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

This  work,  In  two  rolumett  contains  a  coUectiott  of  valuable  ex- 
amples of  the  enthusiasm  which  hfll  excited  and  supported  individuals 
of  every  rank,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  knowledge,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  appear  to  present  almost  iosurmountable 
impediments.  Portraits  engraved  ou  steel  of  Benjamin  Franltlin, 
John  Hunter,  Captain  Cook,  James  iPergnsson,  Bit  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  Jamea  Barry,  and  James  Wttt,  Illustrate  these  volumes. 


mrki  I'uUmhtd  by 
SAVAGE  LIFE. 


Tarn  1  It  of  tlwt 

interctti.  embodiei 

the  per*  br  rninj 

yean,  and  wHo  wei  adopted  into  their  society  and  conformed  to  thai 
cuitoms  and  iDanoera,  It  U  illustrated  by  a  map  of  th«  island,  ■ 
portrait  of  the  individual  above  mentioned,  and  forty-fire  other 
•ngTsvingg  on  wood 

BIRDS. 


Tmb  A^HiTBorvai  or  Bibm  i»  an  account  «f  the  mechanical  atta 
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diiplayed  io  the  Constructioa  of  Nmts,  illiutnted  whfa  nwrif  eightf 
eognnngs  on  wood.  It  will  be  immediately  follotred  by  unther 
Tolume,  entitled — Tns  Dombstic  Habits  op  Bian, 

PARIS  AND  ITS  lllSTORICAI.  SCENES. 


The  object  of  this  work,  in  two  TolnmeS)  U  to  describe  the  niDre 
remarkable  ed  ces  and  situations  of  th«  French  Capital,  in  associa- 
tion with  some  of  the  great  events  of  which  that  city  hai  been  the 
theatre.  The  first  volume  comprises  events  previous  to  1830 ;  the 
second  gives  a  detuled  account  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  of 
that  year.  The  two  volumes  are  illustrated  with  a  map  ofParii. 
togadier  with  fenrteen  engravings  on  etael,  and  twenty-six  wood-cnta, 
deacnptm  ^eventt  recorded  in  the  text. 

HISTORICAL  PARALLELS. 


This  volume  details,  from  the  original  Instorians,  the  most  cele- 
brated events  in  Grecian  and  Roman  History,  comparing  or  con- 


mitin^  timn  whh  othM  iaaUaats  of  umimH  or  Modeni  tinM.  fH- 
tean  wood  vngravii^  illuiumta  thu  voluma,  and  inclnde  eo^M  <f 
■evcral  medals  preterrad  tn  tb*  BritJih  Uuieun.  It  ia  propoaad  t» 
Gompleta  this  sulijecl  in  another  volume. 


"yfaia  Tolutne  conuini  an  aacount  of  tfat  deatnution  of  l^HlpBB, 
with  it!  lubsequent  discovery  It  gins  a  daaedption  of  tka  puUie 
building!  hitherto  explored,  and  exemplifies  the  customs  of  the  Ro- 
mans aa  connected  with  IlioM  buildings,  e^ch  as  tbft  Baths,  Theatres, 
Gymnasia,  be.  It  is  illustrated  with  four  engravings  on  ateel,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  wood-cuts.  A  Second  Volume,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  private  buildings  and  domestic  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  completing  the  worki  will  be  published 
aboBt  June  or  July. 


CRIMINAL  TIBIALS. 

The  first  volnma  of  tkiiwork,  oonprislng  Rome  of  the  mostremaric- 
able  and  intereating  trials  connected  with  British  History,  aod  placing, 
in  striking  poinii  of  riaw,  the  former  Itats,  the  gradual  aroelioration, 
and  the  origin  of  many  of  the  praifnt  forms  of  our  Oriminal  Law, 
will  be  published  on  the  Ist  of  May.  A  second  volume  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Ae  ooune  of  Ae  year. 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


It  u  intended  to  dcdic&te  a  portion  of  the  library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  the  Works  op  Art 
contained  in  the  BaiTisn  Mdbbuii,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  Tisjtori 
and  othera  with  fuller  and  more  exact  infonnation  than  can  be  com- 
prised  within  the  limits  of  a  common  Catalogue.  But  to  give  both 
additional  interest  and  value  to  these  Volumes,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  not  to  confine  the  description  to  a  bare  account  of  what  the 
Museum  contains,  but  to  treat  generally  of  the  History  of  Art,  In  con- 
nexion with  National  Customs  and  Manners,  among  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  illustrating  the  test  principally,  but  pot  entirety, 
by  thetpecimens  in  the  Museum,  In  pursuance  of  this  intention  two 
volumes  on  the  Anliquiliet  of  Ancient  Egj/pt  are  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able forwardness,  and  will  be  followed  at  short  intervals  by  othera, 
including, — 

TH;  ELQIN  AMD  FHIGALIAN  lURBLSS. 

THE  TOWNLET  MARBLES  AND  BRONZES. 

THE  TERRA  COTTAS  AND  VASES. 
-Tbo  whole  wilt  be  profusely  illustrated  with  Eograviogi  on  Wcnm!. 
inm  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  sourcen. 


llib  price  of  each  of  the  aboTa  Tolmnes  ii  4<.  td.  bound  in  ckrtb  i 
or,  ia  parts,  price  2f.  each,  lewed. 


tVcHu  PMkM  ^ 


THE  WORKING-MAN'S  COMPANION. 


A  large  number  of  thcf  children  of  the  labouring  classes  are  now 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  instructed  in  arithmetic    In  some 
schools  they  learn  a  little  geography  and  astronomy,  and  are  taught 
music   or  singing.      But  the  difficulty  they  find  when  they  leave 
school  is  to  go  on  with  anything  which  Uiey  have  learnt ;  and  far  want 
of  proper  bodes  they  often  quite  foi^et  what  they  were  taught  at 
school,  without  acquiring  other  knowledge  of  daily  use.    Books  are  yet 
wanting  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  little  leisure  for  reading,  and 
very  restricted  means  of  procuring  information  on  matters  ocmnected 
^th  the  details  of  humble  life ;  yet  much  useful  and  {^easing  know* 
ledge  might  be  associated  with  the  working-man's  daily  occnpatkMis ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  him,  on  many  occasions,  how  he 
might  proride  for  worldly  evils  before  they  come  upon  him.    The  in- 
formation proposed  to  be  given  in  the  Working-Man's  Companion  is 
entirely  of  this  kind ;  and  it  will  be  written  in  a  manner  so  plain  and 
perspicuous  as  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  readers  for  whoee 
benefit  it  is  designed.    Thus  the  artisan,  the  domestic  servant,  and  the 
labourer,may  procure  a  great  mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  infor- 
mation, calculated  to  give  them  right  notions  of  the  things  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  which,  however  common,  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion ;  to  lead  them  forward  to  other  sources  of  knowledge,  if  they  are 
willing  to  pursue  them ;  to  teach  them  how  to  extract  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages out  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  indivkiuaUy  placed, 
and  to  fit  them  for  a  right  discharge  of  their  private  and  public 
duties. 

The  matter  of  the  Working-Man's  Compank>n  will  be  in  great  part 
original;  illustrations  in  wood-cuts  will  be  given  where  necessary; 
and  each  volume  will  contain  216  pages,  of  a  pocket  size. 


The  following  Volumes  are  already  published,  price  One  SUOiiig 
sewed,  or  Fifteen-pence  bound  in  cloth  :-^ 

1.  THE    RBSULT3    of  MACHINERY;     namely.  Cheap  Pko 
duction  and  Increased  ?Jmployment  exhibited., 


C.K$kigU.PM^lUU:EaH. 


«•  COTTAGE  EVENINGS 

Some  of  the  Tolinnes  of  the  teriea  of  *  Hie  Woildiig-Man't  Conipa* 
nioa'  will  be  especiallj,  though  not  excla8iTel]r>  adapted  to  the  Agri- 
cultural  Population.  This  difference  will  be  marked  by  the  word 
*  Cottage  *  being  added  to  the  title  of  the  particular  yolume. 


S.  THE  W6HTS  of  INDUSTRY ;  (Capital  aot  LABOua.)  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Working-Men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Author 
of  *  The  Results  of  Machinery.* 

'Tht  grant  ptiadplet  of  fliAt  leiflDQe  vhidi  ia  gtDtnlly  kngvn  liy  the  hum  oT 
<«  Balkkil  SeoMBj/' m^ht,  cvtaialy,  Dot  to  be  KAled  to  the  111^ 
wbo  aie  chitfly  afiected  by  the  operation  of  thooe  principle*— thoee,  namely,  who  ob« 
tain  a  liring  by  their  labour.  Blatters  afiecting  interests  of  erery  human  being,  and 
inTolving  a  variety  of  facts,  haTing  relation  to  the  condition  of  mankiDd  in  every  age 
and  country,  are  not  necesnrBy,  as  has  been  sufpooed^dry  and  difficult  to  undentand, 
sad,  coossqaeaUy.  only  to  be  approadied  by  systematic  studeQtt.'-*J5grry«cl  frtm  /As 


4.  THE  PHYSICIAN :— 1.  Thk  Cholbba. 

The  Tolumes  under  this  title  are  intended  to  convey  in  a  cheap  form 
such  plain  and  useful  information  relating  to  medicine  aa  may  he  ser* 
Ticeable  to  the  working  classes,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary 
occupations,  incur  many  inconveniences,  and  often  much  suffering  and 
loss,  from  which  a  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  different  diseases 
would  tend  to  protect  them.  The  present  volume  contains  a  history 
and  description  of  the  Cholera,  with  pliun  directions  for  avoiding  it. 


The  next  volume  of  this  series,  which  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks,  wUl  be  entitled  FRUGAL  COOKERY. 

The  second  section  of  the  RIGHTS  of  INDUSTRY-^PonrLATioic 
—will  shortiy  be  published. 


mrh  PuUiah^d  &y 


ALMANAC    AND    COMPANION. 


THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC 

Tho  BRITISH  ALMANAC  wa«  priginally  published  in  1828,  and 
Uie  necessity  for  such  a  publication  has  been  confirmed  by  its  very  exten- 
sive sale,  by  the  partial  improvement  that  it  has  produced  in  the  old 
Almanacs,  and  by  the  establishment  of  others  upon  a  plan  aimilar  to 
its  own.  The  peculiar  character  by  which  this  Almanac  is  sooght  to 
be  distinguished,  is  usepulnkss.  This  first  requisite  of  a  Manna! 
which  is  constantly  consulted,  is  attained  by  an  equal  attention  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  that  can  be  injurious,  and  to  the  introduction 
of  whatever  is  important  to  be  knonni  for  the  guidance  of  the  didiy 
transactions  of  the  coming  year.  It  contains  seventy-two  closely 
printed  pages,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  information,  adapted  for 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdoffl.    Pnce  2s.  «</.  in  i»  wi:^^)eic. 


THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC  is  not  only  a  Supplement 
to  the  '  British  Almanac,*  but  a  work  of  universal  reference  upon  all 
subjects  arising  out  of  the  course  of  the  seasons,  or  the  events  of  the 
year.  Its  object  is  to  condense  into  a  amall  compass  a  great  body  of 
information,  essential  to  be  known  by  every  member  of  the  community. 
The  contents  of  each  Companion  (which  was  also  commenced  in  18S8 
and  continued  every  year  since)  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  pre- 
vious years.    Price  9s»  ^d.  sewed. 


THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  AND  COMPANION. 

Neatly  bound  together,  6s, 

The  Companions  to  the  Almanac  for  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  \nth  a 
copious  Index,  may  be  had  neatly  bound  together,  price  8^. 
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THE 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Fr|c«  54.  aewedi  9^  bouq4  JQ  cloth,  iu  half-yearly  yolumet, 

firictt  10«.  6d. 

Tb«  JoyRKA^  pv  E|>ueAHQN  oontains  Etiays  oq  Education  \fk 
general,  and  on  the  best  modM  of  Uachiag  particular  branches  of 
knowledge. 

It  also  oontaina  dataller  ^ocounti  of  Uniyersitiea,  Polices,  ax^d 
Sohodtf  with  rexnarka  on  tba  ohangtt  thai  frpm  time  to  time  are  made 
in  the  general  plan  of  instvaotion  and  dieoSplin^  in  such  institutions 
-nTsmaiks  on  any  striking  raarits  or  defects  in  astabiishments  for  edu- 
ostioo,  accompanying  the  description  of  their  origin*  constitution,  and 
present  state.  Accounts  of  the  general  state  of  education  in  different 
coontries,  and  the  means  adopted  for  the  diffusion  of  instruction  and 
tbfl  mainteoanqe  of  Mtablis)m«its  for  that  purpose  are  a}sQ  given. 

Reviews  of  Books  used  in  practical  instruction  form  an  important 
part  of  the  Journal.  The  chief  object  of  this  department  is  to  furnish 
teachers  ^nd  leamefs  ^th  the  means  of  choosing  tl^  best  books  for 
tli^selv^  ftud  tj^eif  pupil^ 

In  order  to  render  the  Journal  complete^  a  pottioQ  is  veservod  fo*  a 
variety  of  short  notices,  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  part 
alteftdy  de8cribp4- 

Usdar  the  head  of  diSsvent  eonttlnast  British  aqd  Foreign,  ava 
recorded  short  notices  of  the  progress  or  foundation  of  schools  or 
coUeffes,  or  societies  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  in  general 
such  Intelligence  as  comes  under  the  description  of  news  <^  educatbR^ 
ajid  U  Ukely  tQ  ifiterpst  #i^  in^r^ct  all  classes  of  readers. 

fhe  fbliowing  are  the  contents  of  the  six  numbers  already  pub* 

lished : — 

No.L 

iNTBonpofiQii.  Oa  Uaiversil^  ^uc^tioii— Oxford.  Klementary  Initruction  in 
SpoUf^d,  ths  y  aited  St«tei|  SUe^  Bataria,  ftc  Education  at  Rome — Oregorian  or 
Roman  Co^leg^.  Medical  Schopl  of  Paids.  Diateniing  Academiea— Education 
ainong  the  Early  Diaaenten.  Polyiecbnic  School  of  Parii.  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School^    Educate  in  the  I(inian  Islands. 

Havisws. — Zumpt*8  Laiin  Giammar.  The  Modem  TVareller — ^Egypt,  Nubia,  ftc. 
On  the  Polity  and  Commerce  of  the  Chief  Nations  of  Antiquity,  by  Professor  Heeren 
— Egypt.  Tables  of  different  Species  for  facilitating  Calculations.  Elements  of  Arith- 
metic ;  by  A.  de  Morgan.  Dr.  ButlePs  Ancient  Atlas.  Lessons  on  Objects,  as  given 
in  a  Pestaloxsian  Sdtool  at  Cheam.  Heeren*s  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  Greek 
Grammar.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Pinnock's  Catechisms.  Miscellaneous- 
Foreign,  Britbh. 


12  rVarh  Published  h/ 

No.  II. 
Reasoni  for  EsUblithing  a  Public  Syttcm  of  Elcoientaiy  Imfamctioii  in  Kngloid. 
Bdtication  in  Spain.    The  School  of  Athem  during  the  Dedino  of  the  Roman  Sm- 
pire.    On  Hathenatical  Inatmetion.    Chanty  Sdiools. 

Rsmws.— The  Xlementa  of  the  Theory  of  Mecbamct,  by  flie  Rev.  R,  Waika'. 
Ltrnpfiere^s  Didionaiy.  TVanriatiom  of  Uerodotof.  Weitaunsler  Hiitoria  Gneca. 
Infant  Bmancipation,  or  Reading  made  Eaiy.  A  Compendious  Ezpoeition  of  the 
Principlee  and  Practice  of  Profistsor  Jacotot'a  System  of  Education,  by  Joseph 
Pkyne.  Memoirs  of  J.  F.  Obertin,  Fsstor  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 
Dvtott  and  Hanrey*!  Books.    MieeeBaneoni    Foeeign,  British. 


.  No.  III. 
On  UniTersity  Education^Oxford*    On  the  English  Unirersities.    On  the  Method 
of  Teaching  French  in  England.    State  of  Education  in  Tuscany  in  the  year  1830. 
Yfllage  Schools  of  Indnstiy.    The  State  of  Bdiication  in  Franee. 

RxviBws.— Plutarch's  Li?et.  On  the  Commerce  of  Palmyra.  Salhist's  Catilint 
and  Jugurtha.  Bayley's  Etements  of  Algebra.  Leasona  on  Nwnber.  Smith  and 
Doner's  Modes  of  Teadiing.    MiaeeUaMOUs^Foieign,  British. 

No.  IV. 
Education  among  the  Waldensee.    Hie  Gottingen  library.    Edoeatioa  in  ftt 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.    The  Cambridge  System  of  SdncatioD.    Nev 
England  Free-Schools. 

Ramws. — Description  of  Rome.  Amott's  Elemenls  of  Physict.  WtUiamfl  on 
tiie  Geography  of  Ancient  Asia.  Conder^s  Italy.  School-Books  of  Geography. 
Darley's  System  of  Pbpular  Geometry.  School  Bditioos  of  Terence.  Harm*!  Booki. 
MiicclliaeQue'  Fornggf  British. 


No.V. 

Account  of  Harrow  School  General  View  of  the  State  of  Edoeatioii  in  Italy. 
Education  in  Russia.  Plan  for  cottdbding  the  Royal  Naval  SchooL  Intredactoiy 
Diicouxse  and  Lectures  detifered  at  Boston  to  the  American  Institute  of  luatiiniknw 
On  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Rinnws^— Coleridge's  Introduction .  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Claasie  Podsi 
Greek  and  English  Lexicons  of  J.  Donnegan^  and  of  G.  Dunbar.  Stewards  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  Preparation  for  Euclid,  as  used  in  a  Pestaloisian  Miool.  Jnvenili 
Annuals  for  1832.  School  Bddks  on  Geography.  The  English  Ahnanacs.  Bar. 
low's  MathemaHci.  Butler's  Etymological  Spelling-Book.  MiiceHaneoua  FDwig% 
British. 

NaVL    {PMiihfd  AprU  \.) 

State  of  Education  and  Intelleciual  Condition  of  Switxexland.  MeOiods  employed 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  German  UniTersitiee— Bonn.  Spa^sh 
Universities.  Education  in  Ireland.  On  Teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Schools. 
Italian  Education. 

Rktibwb. — Wood's  Algebra.  Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece.  Dobree's  Adfcr- 
saria.  Crombie's  Gymnasium.  School  Poetry.  JuTenile  Cyclopedia.  On  the 
Ancient  Commerce  of  India.    Miscellaneous— Foreign,  British. 
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GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Sodetj  tot  ike  Diffdsion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge hsfe  directed  their  attention,  for  more  than  a  year,  to  the  pre« 
paradon  of  a  tefies  of  engrated  Portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  every  age  and  country.  They  bare  been  led  to  undertdce  the 
publication  of  authentic  and  carefully-executed  Portndts  of  those  who 
have  giyen  the  greatest  impulse  to  Science,  Art,  Literature,  Politics, 
and  Religion,  from  a  belief  that  large  nambers  of  persons,  whose  know- 
ledge  has  been  cultivated  by  the  reading  of  cheap  books,  may  have 
their  taste  in  the  same  way  called  forth  and  gratified  by  the  possessbn 
of  cheap,  but  well-engraved  prints.  A  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  has 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  exclusive  in  this  country ;  for  the  high  price 
of  good  Engravings  has  prevented  all  but  the  more  opulent  from  par- 
taking of  the  improvement  and  gpcatification  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  afford.  To  place  such  Engravings  within  the  reach  of  the 
public  at  large  is  a  novel  experiment;  but  one  which  the  Comnuttee 
believe  ynll  not  be  nnsuccessfuL  They  have  determined  to  make  the 
experiment  upon  Portraits^  in  the  first  instance,  because  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  that  branch  of  art  are  familiar  to  most  persons. 
The  short  Biographical  Memoir,  also,  which  will  be  attached  to  each 
Engraving,  will  afford  means  of  cooMBunicating  information,  which, 
although  in  some  cases  scanty,  Avill  be  valoable  to  many  readers,  in 
connexion  with  fiuthful  and  spirited  representations  of  thoee  who  have 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  condition  of  mankind. 

The  « Oallery  of  Portrate'  to  be  published  by  the  Society,  although 
similar  in  form,  and  not  inferior  in  execution,  to  one  or  two  series  of 
Pbrtrsits  now  pubfishing,  will  be,  in  a  gpreat  degree,  different  from  any 
other,  in  the  selection  of  those  iUustrious  persons  whose  likenesses  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  make  fiuniliar  to  aU.  The  Committee,  to  ex« 
hibit  an  accurate  view  of  the  classes  who  will  find  a  place  in  thie 
*  Gallery,'  have  selected  One  Hundred  names  from  the  list  which 
Uiey  have  decided  on. 


Bacon. 

Calvin. 

Dante. 

Bossuet 

Cranmer. 

Dryden 

Barrow. 

Cromwell. 

D*Alembert. 

Burke. 

Coke. 

DoUond. 

BenUey. 

Cervantes. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphry) 

Boccacio. 

Comeille. 

Da  Vinci  (Leonardo) 

Buchanan.                  | 

Correggk). 

Erasmus. 

Blake.                         ^ 

Canpva. 

Erskine. 

Boyle. 

Copernicus 

Euler. 

Buffbn. 

Cavendish. 

Fox. 

Brindley. 

Charles  V 

Fenelon. 
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Flaxman. 

Franklin. 
'  Galileo. 

Gustavm  Adolphus. 

Hooken 

Haitipd«n. 

Henry  IV.  of  Fraacc. 

Hale. 
-  Hogarth* 

HandeK 

Harvey. 

Hunter  (John). 

Hfrichell. 

Jeffen^on, 

Knox. 

KMciuako. 

LtttlMr. 

Loeke. 

Loren7.6  de*  Medici. 

La  Piatm. 

Linnaeus* 

More  (Sir  Tiuwoas). 

Millotl. 

The  Committee  having  deteniuned  to  publish  no  Pbrtrdit  ^^t  shfcH 
not  be  deemed  authientic,  it  is  piOBsible  that  it  maybe  necetsary,  ibr  thil 
want  df  a  likenen  that  oan  bo  depoidad  vpon,  ta  onut  4  f«w  of  the 
htoies  in  the  above  list 

The  Comnittee  have  to  acknowledge  the  ready  atebtaaee  of  mait^ 
^titiguivhed  personages  and  pabiie  bodied,  in  fiirA^ring  their  plaiit 
hf  permitting  eopies  to  be  made,  fbir  engninng^  from  original  Pictures 
ih  their  possession.  Artists  of  ability  have  already  iniahed  many 
eopies  from  th^  coHectiont  of  Ids  Majesty^  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  French  Institute,  of  the  Dal^  of  Devon* 
shire,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Egremont,  Lord  Holland,  and 
Lord  Dover.  The  Execution  of  the  Engravings  from  many  of  thtne 
Pictures  has  been  confided  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  engraven  uf 
the  day. 

Each  Number  will  consist  of  THau  PoaTRAiTS,  with  accompanying 
Biographical  Memoikra,  occupying  upon  an  average  twenty-four  pages 
of  letter-press.  The  size  of  the  Work  will  be  Super- royal  Octaro, 
corresponding  with  the  small  paper  cq>ies  of  Lodge's  Portraits.  The 
price  of  each  Number  will  be  HAby»A*CaowN.  No  large  paper  copies 
will  be  printed. — The  First  Number  will  appear  on  the  Slst  of  May, 
1832,  and  the  Work  will  be  continued  Afonthly 


Forks  rubiisnea  oy 

Molierc 

Ray. 

Marillcj. 

Ra!eigh. 

Moaurt*  - 

Rubens. 

Marlborough. 

Smith  (Adam). 

Mich^  Angekh 

SchwaitZi 

Napdeook 

SuUy. 

Newton. 

Somers. 

Nelson* 

Stiiel  (Madame  de)« 

Orange  (Prince  of). 

Spenser. 

PaseaL 

Sidney  (Algernon). 

Penn  (Williaib)» 

Shakftpeai^* 

Peter  the  Orsal. 

Smeaton. 

Pitt 

Turgot; 

Petrarch. 

Titian. 

Pbussin. 

Tarenns^ 

Priestley. 

Voltaire. 

Romilly. 

Yolta. 

Rassidi  (Lord). 

Wesley. 

Raphael. 

Washhigtdti; 

Rembrandt, 

Witn. 

Reynolds. 

Watt 

Rodney. 

Yoang,  Dr. 
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No.    I. 

OF 

THE  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

OF  TBI 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Tux  Society  have  considered  it  pn^r  to  commence  this  Publication, 
horn  the  belief  that  man^  pertonsi  whose  time  and  ^Hioee  means  are 
i&qiially  limited;  majr  be  induced  to  purchase  and  to  read  it.  The 
VaHous  Work*  Already  published  by  the  Sochstt  are  principally 
adapUd  to  diligent  readers, — to  those  who  are  anxiously  desirous  to 
obtain  knowledge  in  a  condensed,  and,  in  most  cases,  systematic  form. 
But  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  persons  who  can  spare  half  an 
hour  for  the  reading  of  a  pewspaper,  who  are  sometimes  disinclined  to 
open  a  book.  For  these  «re  shall  endeavour  to  prq>are  an  useful  and 
entertaining  Wbkkct  Maoazink,  that  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  down 
without  requiring  kny  considerable  effort ;  and  that  may  tend  to  fix 
the  mind  upon  calmer,  and,  it  may  be,  purer  subjects  of  thought  than 
the  violence  of  party  discussion,  or  the  stimulating  details  of  crimt 
and  suffering.  We  have,  however,  no  expectation  of  euperseding  the 
newspaper,  and  no  desire  to  supersede  it.  We  hope  only  to  share 
some  portion  of  the  attention  which  is  now  ahnost  exclusively  be« 
stowed  iqK>n  '  the  folio  of  four  pages,*  by  those  who  read  little  and 
seldom.  We  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  events  that  are  passing  in  the  world,  with  the 
progress  of  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  laws ;  for  every 
man  is  deeply  interested  in  all  the  great  questions  of  government. 
Every  man,  however,  may  not  be  qualified  to  understand  them ;  but 
the  more  he  knows,  the  less  hasty  and  the  less  violent  will  be  his  opi- 
nions. The  false  judgments  which  are  sometimes  formed  by  the  people 
upon  public  events  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  diffusion  of  sound 
Imowledge.  Whatever  tends  to  enlarge  the  range  of  observation,  to 
add  to  the  store  of  facts,  to  awaken  the  reason,  and  to  lead  the  imagi- 
nation into  agreeable  and  innocent  trains  of  thought,  may  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  for  information  :  and  in 
this  p  int  of  view  our  little  Miscellany  may  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  more  elaborate  and  precise  knowledge,  and  be  as  the 
small  optic  glass  called  *  the  finder/  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
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a  large  telescope,  to  enable  the  obserrer  to  discover  the  star  which 
is  afterwards  to  be  carefullj  cnramioed  bj  the  more  perfect  instni« 
ment. 

The  Pamnr  MAOAiiini  iriU.  consist  of  Eioht  Folio  Pa.gss,  hand- 
somely printed  in  Sixteen  Cdoinns,  and  will  contain  illostrative  Wood 
Cuts* 

%*  Hm  PsMifT  MiiAints  will,  in  moit  casts,  be  dalifared  wmUj  ia  ths  Tovu 
of  ths  Unitod  Kingdom,  hy  BookBeUen  and  Nevtrsndan,  to  whom  Sabseriben 
should  sddms  thsnr  Ord»8.  It  cannot  bo  tent  hy  Pbtt  tt  a  Newspi^»o  is,  bong 
onttamptd.  For  the  convoaitaet  of  thott  who,  ntadtng  in  countiy  places,  cannot 
obtain  the  Pubtication  at  regular  ffeekiy  inter?  als,  the  Numben  pobUshed  during 
etch  month  will  be  stitched  together,  to  form  a  MwnUUy  Part,  That  this  Ftxt  mi^ 
be  sold  at  a  conyeaient  and  uniform  price,  a  Montblt  SuppLSMxirr,  comisting 
dneily  of  Notkee  of  such  New  Bookt  as  we  think  right  to  giro  a  place  to  ia 
<  ths  Libtmry,*  wiU  i^pear  with  the  regidar  Nwmber  on  the  last  SatuRbqr  in  the 
Month.  Ihe  price  of  the  Part,  whether  consisting  of  fire  or  of  six  Numbers,  wfll  he 
SopsMCB ;  each  Part  will  be  neatly  and  strongly  done  up  ia  a  wr^per,  TfanB|  tihs 
tanmai  Espense  of  Twelre  Parts  will  be  Six  Shillings,  ris. : 

t.  ^ 

52  Regular  Numbers  •  .44 
18  Supptements  •  •  .10 
12Wrappen    ••••08 

6    0 

Shopkeepers  and  Hawkers  may  be  supplied  wholesale  by  the  ibUowiitf 
Booksellers : — London,  Groombridge,  Panyer  Alley,  I^itemoster  Row; 
Birmingham,  Drake;  Bristol,  Westley  &  Co.;  Hull,  Stephenson; 
Leeds,  Baines  &  Co. ;  Liverpool,  Willmer  and  Smith ;  Manchester, 
Robinson,  and  Webb  and  Simms ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Chamley ; 
Nottingham,  Wright;  Dublin,  Wakeman;  Edinburgh^  Oliver  and 
Boyd ;  Glasgow,  Atkinson  and  Co, 


WORKS    PUBLISHED 

BT 

BALDWIN  AND  CRADOCK, 

LONDON, 

UNDER  TBB  SUPSBlMTENfiXNCB  OF  THE  SOCIKTT  FOK  TBB  DIFFUSION 

OF  VSEFUI.  KNOWLEDOS. 


1. 

The  LIBRARY  of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Op  this  series  of  publications  126  Numbers,  at  sixpence  each,  are 
already  printed.  They  appear  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  and  are  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Cuts  wherever  the  matter  requires  them.  Although 
the  various  subjects  are  published  without  much  apparent  attention  to 
systematic  order,  yet  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  Society  to  complete 
volumes,  with  Indexes,  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  a  lucid  arrange- 
ment  of  the  contents  of  each.  The  vast  quantity  of  matter  which  is 
comprised  within  the  compass  of  a  angle  volume  renders  it  impoasihk 
to  publish  once  a  fortnight,  and  yet  let  each  volume  proceed  without 
interruption  to  its  end.  The  various  subjects,  therefore,  necessarily 
appear  in  a  desultory  manner  i  but,  eventually,  this  Series  will  form  the 
cheapest  and  most  comprehensive  Encyclopsdia  that  has  ever  appeared* 

The  Subjects  of  the  126  Numbers  already  published,  are:— 
On  the  Object*,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science— (Preliminary  Treadse). 


HydrosuUcs,  No.  K 
Hydraulics,  No.  2. 
pDcwnatics,  No.  3. 
Heat,  Nos.  4,  6. 
Mechanics,  Nos.  6,  7f  8,  II. 
Animal  MecbanioB,  Nos.  9,  44. 
*Acooont  of  Bacon's  Novum  Onnnum, 

Not.  10,  la  ^         ' 

Optics,  Nos.  12,  19. 
Opdeal  Instruments,  Nos.  13,  21. 
Vcgcuble  Phy&iology,  No.  14. 
Electricity,  Nos.  16,' 22. 
Afathematical  Geography,  No.  16. 
•Arithmeiic  and  Algebra,  Nos.  17,  26, 

5A,7G. 
Life  of  WoUey,  No.  20. 
I'll  vsical  Geography,  Nos.  23,  47. 
Life  of  Sir  C.  M  ren,  No.  24. 
Thermometer  &  Pyrometer,  Nos.  20, 33. 
Oufltne  of  History,  Nos.  27,  86. 
History  of  Greece,  Nos.  28,  30,  32,  34, 

3C.  38,  40,  43,  49. 
•Navigation,  No.  29. 
liifc  of  Caxton,  No.  31. 
Geometry,  Nos.  35,  37.  42,  51,  61.  66, 

70,  73,  74. 
Life  of  Sir  E.  Coke,  No.  39. 
Galvanism,  No.  41. 
I  Jfe  of  Mahomet,  No.  45. 
Polarization  of  Light,  Nos.  46,  63« 
I^fe  of  Niebuhr,  No.  48. 
lifii  of  NewtoO)  No,  6fk 


Life  of  Blake,  No.  62. 

Index  and  Glossary  to  Vol  I.  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  No.  64. 

Chemistry,  Nos.  56,  65,  7U  94. 
•Art  of  Brewing,  Nos.  67,  60. 

NewtoB*s  Optics,  Nos.  68,  68. 
•Animal  Physiology,  Nos.  59,  64, 69,  77* 

Life  of  GaUleo,  Nos.  02,  63,  67. 

Life  of  Kepler,  Nos.  7*3,  76. 
•On  ProbabiUties,  Nos.  70,  79. 

Astronomy,  Nos.  80. 90, 1 16. 
•Ameriean  Revolution,  Nos.  81,  82. 

Life  of  Adam  Smith,  No.  83. 

Study  of  Afathcmatics,  Nos.  84,  02, 1 16. 

History  of  the  Church,  Nos.  86,  87,  91, 
93,  96, 98,  100,  103, 108,  110,  123, 
126,  12a 

History  of  Home,  Nos.  88,  89,  99. 

^fagnetntm.  Nos.  95,  97f  107. 

life  of  Midiael  Angelo,  No.  101« 

Commerce,  Nos.  102,  119. 

Popular  Introduction  to  Natural  Philo* 
sophy,  Nos.  104,  109,  112. 

Algebraical  Expressions,  No.  105. 
•ManuTacture  of  Iron,  No.  100. 

Electro- Magnetism,  Nos.  Ill,  113, 
114,  117. 

Glossary  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  of  Natu« 
nd  Phikiaophy,  No.  Ua 

HistoryofAstroaomy,Nos.  120,121, 122.. 

UiHory  tf  SmIa  nd  Patta|Mf   Mo^ 
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Of  these  the  following  are  completed  iii  volumes: — 


VOL.  I.  ^  j.^^  Prelioiinmry   Treaii-e,  HyJrmulics,  ^  p.^^^  Numbm. 

Natural  )       Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Mechanics,  Optica,  (          Price  8* 

Philosopiit;  V     PoUriiation  of  Light,  GioMary,  and  (  in  doth  h<»rda. 

conitsting  of  (.     Index.                                                    J                 ooaroa. 


VOL.  IL 

Natuiial 
Puii.osorur; 
oooaisting  of 


'  Popular  Introduction  to  Natural  Phflo- 
tophy,  Newton*!  Opttct,  Optical  In- 
struments, Therroomcter  and  Pyro- 
meter, Electricity,  Galvanism,  Mag- 
netism, Electro-Magnetism,  Glossary 
and  Index.  J 


Nineteen  Nnmben. 

Price  10*.  Gd, 

in  doth  boards. 


The  History  of  Grbbcr>  nine  Numbars^  price  58.  bds. 
Geombtry,  Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical,  nine  Numbers,  5s.  hds. 

A  volume  of  Biographies;  The  Church,  in  one  volume;  Rome,  in 
one  vol.;  Geography,  Physical,  Mathematical,  and  Political,  in  one  vol.; 
Astronomy,  mth  the  History  of  Astronomy,  in  one  vol.;  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  SwissEBLAND,  in  one  vol.,  are  all  in  course  of  completion. 

The  other  subjects  marked  thus  (*)  in  the  list  of  Numbers  are  com-i 
plete  in  themselves,  and  maybe  bound  together;  but  are  not  formed 
into  volumes  until  other  analogous  Treatises  are  prepared  to  accompany 
them, 

II. 

THE.  FARMER'S  SERIES. 

This  Series  is  intended  to  comprise  all  those  subjects  which  are  pecu-> 
liarly  interesting  to  the  Country  Resident,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Hus- 
bandman; and  will  eventually  form  a  Farmer's  Library.- 

The  Subjects  of  the  25  Numbers  already  published  are:-^ 

C  Reports  of  the 
Nos.  7, 12, 18, 21,  25^       Cultivatioii 

tof  Select  Fanns. 

r     On  Planting 
Not.  19,  20,  22,  23    ^  Timber  &  Orna- 
te  mental  Trees. 


■kT^     1    e%    fi    A     r    r   C   ThE  HoRSE. 

I'  I'  h  ^^^oV  Fifteen  Numbers. 
?i   ir   ir  'i7     ]      Price 8..Cd. 
14,15,10,17.    (^  in  doth  boards. 

No.  24.    The  Mountun  Shepherd^s  Ma- 
nuaL 


The  great  variety  of  Amusement,  and  the  complete  course  of  Instruc- 
tion, illustrated  by  very  numerous  Figures,  which  have  been  compressed 
into  the  single  volume,  entitled  "  The  Horse,"  have  deservedly  rendered 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  On  the  same  plan  are  now 
preparing— 

A  volume  on  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

A  volume  on  Dogs,  and  those  inferior  Animals  which  are  useful  or 

destructive  to  the  Farmer. 
Two  volumes  on  Husbandry. 

\  vnnoas  other  Treatifes  in  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy;  to  fonn,  as  has 

been  stated,  a  £anaer*0  Library* 
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in. 
MAPS. 

In  order  to  accompany  the  various  Historical  and  Geographical  works 
published,  and  to  bepublished,  by  the  Society;  and  also  for  the  puiix)se 
of  forming  a  Modem  and  an  Ancient  Atlas,  moderate  in  size,  econo- 
mical in  expence,  and  yet  suflSciently  comprehensive  for  the  Library,  the 
Society  have  proceeded  far  in  the  publication  of  a  Scries  of  Geoqra- 
faicAL  Maps,  of  a  siise  varying  from  14  inches  by  10  to  17  inches  by  14, 
two  of  which  Maps  are  sold  in  a  wrapper  for  Is.;  or,  if  coloured, 
for  1b.  6d. 


The  Numbers  ali^dy  published  are  23 ;  and  contain, 

NoL  12  i  ^"^landf  No.  1. 

i  France  in  Departments,  No.  3. 

i»  (  England,  No.  2. 
"  \  Spain.  No.  i. 


f  SotHhern  Greece,  AndenL 
Nob.  1-J  The  Same,  Modem. 
(     (Part  of  Turkey.) 

2  f  Northern  Greece,  Ancient. 
(  The  Same,  Modern. 

3  f  Northern  Provinces  of  Turkey. 
E             (  Southern  Portion  of  Italy. 

f  Ancient    Macedonia,    Thracia,' 
Illyrin,  Alfesia,  Dacia. 
"■^  Ancient  Italy    (Part  3),    with 
(^     Sicily. 

g  i  Asia  Minor,  Ancient. 
I  The  Same,  Modem. 

g,  f  England,  No.  4. 
**t No.  5. 

^  f  Italy,  Ancient,  Now  2. 
'  ( Modem,  No.  2. 

K  (  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
^  \  England,  No.  3. 

{Plan  of  Rome,  Ancient. 
The  Modem  City  of  Rmne. 

France  in  Departments,   No.  I. 
No.  2. 


1^  f  India,  Bengal  Presidency. 
I  Spain,  No.  2. 

Ig  (  Ancient  France. 
(  France  in  Provinces. 


Poland. 

India  2,  Madras  Presidency. 


J-  f  Portugal. 
'  \  India  1,  with  Cejlon. 

IP  f  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Malta,  &c 
'*•  t  City  of  Warsaw. 

{Persia,  with  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 
The  Eastern  part  of  Andent 
Persia. 


9 


10 


{ 


1 1  f  Ancient  Egypt. 
*' (Modem  Egypt. 


20 


{Spain,  No. 
City  and  E 


Environs  of  Madrid. 


Italy,  No.  1,  Modem. 
■  '  AncienL 


22  f  The  Environs  of  London. 
(  The  Environs  of  Paris. 

„«  f  The  City  of  Milan. 

'''' \  India  3,  Madras  Presidency. 

Thus  the  Maps  of  Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  Eg3rpt,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  and  England,  are  complete 
with  Plans  of  most  of  their  Capitals. 

These  Maps  are  compiled  from  the  very  host  Authorities,  hoth  official 
and  private.  The  Scale  varies  according  to  the  acknowledged  import- 
ance of  the  respective  Countries  and  Districts.  The  Ancient  Maps— 
a  very  useful  and  interesting  feature  of  which  is,  that  they  aie  precisely 
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on  the  same  scale  as  the  corrc8[ioQdiDg  Modkbn — are  compiled  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  under  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  whde  are 
engraved,  in  the  best  manner^  ob  Steel ;  and  their  Cheapness  is  unex- 
ampled in  any  country. 

The  Society  have  also  published,  of  the  same  size  as  the  Geographksl 
Maps,  price  3s.  plain;  &.  with  ihc  CcnstHlations  coloured;  and 6b. 
on  Ifidia  paper, 

SIX  MAPS  OF  THE  STARS, 

Laid  down  on  the  Gnomonic  Projection,  including  all  the  Stars  to  the 
Sixth  Magnitude,  or  such  as  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  These 
Maps,  placed  on  a  tea-iaoh  cube,  wUl  «0|^y  the  pbce  of  a  Celestial 
Globe,  and  will  he  found  exceedingly  useful  in  Schools. 


ON    THE   SAME    PAOJECTiON,  ABB  ALSO   PU&LISUEP, 
Price  3s.  Plain,  and  4s.  6d.  Coloured, 

SIX  MAPS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

In  size  10  inches  by  1^ 

A  few  Copies  of  these  Maps  of  the  Terrestrial  Olobe  are  printed  jritbooi  the  Names 
aod  Places,  for  the  Eserdae  of  Students  in  filling  up  the  lame.  Price  3c. 


A  Selection  of  Six  of  die  o&er  Maps  are  also  printed  in  Oudinei  luc  the  aane  puiposr, 

price  3d.  each,  or  Is.  6d«  in  a  wrapper. 

A  Portfolio  has  been  constructed  on  a  peculiar  Plan, 

For  the  express  purpose  of  containing  and  presenring  the  Maps  untfl  the  entire  Atht 

shall  be  oonplete  ht  bindiog.    Price  7s. 


In  consequence  of  the  very  general  approbation  which  has  been 

bestowed  on  the  Six  Maps  of  the  Stars>  on  the  Gnomonic  Projection,  it 

has  been  determined  to  produce  another  Set  on  the  same  plan^lnit  ci  the 

extent  of  24  inches  by  24.      litis  woHl  wQl  contain  all  the  Stars  in 

Piazzi's  Collection^  and  all  the  Nebtil«  in  Bode's.     The  Double  Stars 

will  be  distinguished,  as  in  the  smaller  editionj  by  two  dots  following 

the  reference.      These  Maps  will  have  the  lines  of  Longitude  and 

Latitude,  as  well  as  those  of  Right  Ascension  and  Declination;  thus 

affording  the  means  of  determining,  at  once,  the  effect  of  Precession  ou 
'lyStar. 


HISS   EDGEWORTH'S 

TALES    AND    NOVELS. 


Published,  on  ike  First  of  May^ 

Volame  I.,  price 56.,  miifonii  in  use  and  sppearanoe  wttb  tbe  ^  Waverby  'Swn^^*  ud 

''  Lord  BjroD*!  Life  and  Works.** 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  EIGHTEEN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES. 

The  TALES  and  NOVELS  6f  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

The  Dbattinos  to  illustrate  this  attractive  Edition  of  the  most  en- 
gaging writer  of  the  age  are  wholly  by  Harvey,  and  engraved  by 
Charles  Rolls,  Goodall,  H.  Robinson,  Bacon,  &c  in  the  most 
finislied  style  of  excellence ;  each  Volume  to  contain  ft  Ftoatiaph£6b  and 
Vignette;  and  the  work  is  bound  in  a  doth  mannft^ctuned  and  eraboosed 
for  die  purpose,  and  lettered  in  gold. 

To  delineate,  with  accuracy,  the  peculiar  Scenery  of  Ireland,  and  ^ve 
to  native  character  all  its  humour  and  truth,  Mr.  Harvey  visited  many 
of  ito  districts,  and  has  thus  been  aUe  to  introduce  into  his  talented 
sketches,  living  Character  and  much  of  the  wild  and  heauliftd  Soedecy 
of  the  country. 

%•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  General  Prefocc  to  the  first  Volome  of 
the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  thus  alludes  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings : 
with  «uch  valuable  testimony  to  her  merits,  and  her  long-established 
£ime»  the  PuUishers  have  heea  ui^ed  to  place  an  edition  of  her  Works, 
uniform  in  si«e  and  appearance,  by  the  side  of  the  most  popular  bodw 

that  was  ever  publi^ed. 

**  Without  being  so  presuroptuouB  as  to  hope  to  emulate  die  liA  huiuoui,  pcfliHie 
tenderness,  and  admirable  tact,  which  pervade  the  worki  of  my  accoroplidied  fHend,  I 
felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  my  own  country,  of  the  same  kind  wiA  that 
which  AJiw  Edgewonh  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland— aoraethmg  which  m^ht 
introduce  her  natives  to  those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  they 
had  been  placed  hitherto,  and  tend  to  procure  sympathy  for  their  virtues  and  indigence 
for  their  foibles." 

The  whole  of  the  Works  have  undergone  a  careful  nevision  and  cor- 
rection by  the  Author. 

The  First  Volume,  compriang  «  Castle  Rackrcnt"  and  "  Irish  Btdls," 
is  illustrated  with  fine  Engravings  Tjy  H,  Robinson  and  I.  Cook. 

Volume  the  Second,  being  the  first  of  **  Moral  Tales,"  with  exquisite 
Engravings  by  C  Rolls  and  Englcheart,  was  published  on  the  1st  of 

June. 

Vohime  Three,  being  the  second  of  "  Moral  Tales,"  with  fina  Illus* 
trations  by  I.  W.  Cook,  will  be  puUished  on  the  l»t  of  July. 


TESTIMONIALS  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

«»  Here  is  the  first  number  of  an  undertaking,  which,  if  it  do  not  command  a  popular 

rity  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  any  of  the  simihur  undertaking • -rr^ts, 

will  not  be  treated  as  its  surpassing  u>f  riU  and  attractions  deserve  *• 

Tales  are  not  merely  unique  in  their  kind,  but  they  are  unequal' 
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and  utility.    The  Scotch  Novels  are  glorious  productions  $  but  we  doubt  if  they    Ve^e 
done  the  goiHl  that  Miss  Edgeworth^s  have,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ddi  g>  t 
they  have  caused^  and  which  we  fully  admit  to  be  a  most  unequivocal  gocd,  and  one  ot 
a  high  quality.     What  we  mean  is,  that  little  knowledge  was  ever  acquired  fiooi  tbt 
Scotch  Novels,  except  of  that  general  kind  whose  results  are  general  also.     They  make 
us  wiser  and  better,  and  consequently  happier ;  but  they  do  not  teach  us  to  ponder  OQ 
our  actual  position  in  the  actual  world,  and  act  upon  the  results  of  the  self-knowledge, 
or  knowledge  of  the  world  thus  acquired.     Now  Aliss  £dgeworth*s  Novels  do  this,  afid 
to  more  various  and  important  cfiect  than  any  other  existing  productions  of  a  similar 
character.    M''e  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  placing  this  cl^ant,  yet  cheap,  reprint 
of  Miss  £dgeworth*s  Works  at  the  very  head  of  those  undertakings  of  a  similar  form 
and  object  whicli  the  present  passion  for  cheap  literature  has  called  forth.^*— Coivi 
Journal,  A^nX  23,  1832. 

'<  We  hail,  with  pleasure,  the  promised  reprint  of  the  Works  of  thn  ingcniost  and 
useful  writer.  Many  are  the  happy  hours  tliat  we  have  spent  over  her  ahuost  tnezhanstible 
pages,  and  much  delight  do  we  promise  ourselves  in  this  elegant  and  splendidly* embel- 
lished 8eries.*'^iS]pecto/or,  May  5. 

*'  One  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  we  have  seen :  paper,  print,  binding,  all  of  the 
best  quality,  and  in  the  finest  taste,  and  the  Work  illustrated  by  Harvey,  who,  as  a 
book  illustrator,  hardly  needs  our  good  word.  The  Work  is  to  be  completed  in  dghteen 
monthly  volumes,  and  a  very  complete  Work  it  will  be ;  cheap  enough  for  the  deal 
-  shelves  of  the  mechanic,  and  handsome  enough  for  the  boudoir  of  a  lady.**<^ 
Athenaumy  April  28. 

'*  Of  all  the  re-publications  which  the  combined  exertions  of  artists,  publishers, 
printers,  and  binders  are  now  making,  we  anticipate  for  none  a  better  reception  than  for 
he  present  series.  In  externals  it  vies  with  the  best  of  its  precursors ;  and  in  '  that 
which  passeth  show,*  the  combination  of  good  sense,  uUUty,  entertainment  mixed  with 
instruction,  and  an  untiring  endeavour  to  make  us  all  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  where 
are  we  likely  to  find  eighteen  volumes  to  compare  with  those  of  Miss  Edgewotth  ?  '* 
^TaU€r, 


'^  It  is  got  up,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  considerable  taste  and  elegance :  the  Des^nt 
are  by  that  rising  artist,  Harvey ;  the  Engravings  by  eminent  hands,  and  the  Work  will 
form  a  handsome  addition  to  any  Library.  It  is  somewhat  too  late  to  write  detailed 
criticisms  on  Works  which  have  already  taken  their  place  in  our  literature ;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  Miss  Edgeworth  to  say,  that  the  School  of  National  or  Historic  Novels, 
since  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  founded  by  her.  *  Castle 
Rackrent,*  as  Sir  Walter  acknowledges,  was  the  original  of  •  Waverley.'  It  is,  indeed, 
a  curious  and  faithful  Picture  of  the  Irish  Squirearchy  of  the  last  Century.^  a 
now  almost  extinct."— .<9/an</an/,  April  24. 


"  Tlie  world  is  a  large  debtor  to  Miss  Edgeworth.  For  the  last  forty  years  she  has 
been  an  eminent  instructress  in  the  difficult  art  of  social  well-being,  in  the  science  of 
happiness.  The  grand-children  of  those  whom  she  informed  and  benefitted  are  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  her  labours  in  improved  modes  of  mental  and  of  moral  culture, 
and  in  increased  knowledge.  During  nearly  the  same  period  she  has  held  the  envied 
place  of  the  most  high  and  popular  of  the  fair  preachers  of  the  fashionable  world ;  and, 
unlike  most  other  great  dignitarien,  she  has  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  useful  and 
practical.'*— T'air*  Edinburgh  Magazine,  No.  3. 

'*>  All  the  cheap  publications  arc  not  mischievous  or  worthless.     Nobody,  we  suppose, 
who  has  any  pretensions  to  sense  or  taste,  will  dispute  the  value  of  the  writings  of  Miff 
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Rlgeworlh,_writing8  of  which  a  great  mooter  (Sir  Walter  Scoti)  has  said,  that  he 
should  think  it  "  presumption  to  hope  to  cmiaate  the  rich  humour,  the  pathetic  tender 
ness,  and  admirable  tact  which  pervade  them."  This  praise  is  not  undeserved,  as  any 
intelligent  person  who  has  read  *  Castle  Rackrcnt,'  « Ennui/  'Ormond/  and  the 
<  Absentee/  will  allow  without  hesitation.  Some  of  her  English  Tales,  (such  as  •  Leo- 
nora.' and  » Belinda,'  and  *  Patronage,')  abound  in  just  observatbn  and  in  spirited 
sketches  of  character  and  manners ;  but  they  fall  far  short  of  that  animated  but  most 
aecorate  delineatbo,— .that  keen  but  roost  benignant  sagacity,— that  rich  but 
never  extravagant  humour,^ — that  affecting  but  never  exaggerating  pathos,  which 
characterize  all  her  portraits  of  Irish  life.  Here  she  is  unrivalled,  and  will 
probably  continue  so,  for  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  such  various  qualifications  again 
combined  in  one  person.  These  distinguished  works  are  now  in  a  course  of  cheap 
publication,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a  volume,  each  volume  containing  as  much 
matter  as  in  all  previous  editions  has  been  sold  for  twelve  shillings  or  fifieen  shillings." 
'^Titnet,  May  24, 18S2. 


*'  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  re-publish  Miss  Eilgeworth's  Tales.  To  no  person 
Bring  is  her  country  more  indebted.  She  first  disabused  the  English  mind  of  many 
absurd  and  time-engendered  notions,  disreputable  to  our  warm-hearted  and  well  inten- 
tioned  fellow  subjects.  Divested  of  prejudice,  and  partial  to  truth,  the  pictures  which 
the  presents  to  us  are  neither  too  highly  tinted,  nor  are  the  sombre  hues  concealed 
benoith  a  mass  of  florid  colouring,  too  rich  to  be  true."— iNTrwi,  May  26,  1832. 


In  the  Edinburgh  Revkvy  No.  28,  for  July,  1809,  is  the  following  remark  on  Miss 
Bdgeworth's  works  :—**  If  it  were  posssible  for  reriewera  to  envy  the  autliors  who  are 
brought  before  them  for  judgment,  we  rather  think  we  should  be  tempted  to  envy  Miss 
Edgeworth ;  not,  however,  so  much  for  her  matchless  powers  of  probable  invention— 
her  nevcr.fuling  good  sense  and  cheerfulness;  nor  for  her  fine  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter, as  for  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  done  more  good  than  any  other  writer^ 
male  or  female,  of  her  generation.^ 


^^ 


HER  WORKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


tlARRVand  LVCWcoucbtded;  being 
the  la«t  part  of  Early  Lessons.  In  Four 
vols.  12mo.  price  17s.  neatly  half-bound. 

"IjooVlm  mrrely  at  Us  literary  mfrits,  this  it 
a  dfli|{liifa1  book;  coosUercd  rorrely  ulth  a 
vl<>Mr  to  its  object.  It  U  a  rrry  imtH^rtuiit  one. 
Mi*s  Rdircworth,  in  ber'Harrvand  l^cv.'  make* 
mc  of  fiction.  a«  the  vehicle  of  iutt ruction.  This 
U  uo  new  uiMcrtakinfC,  but  it  1^  the  mo<«t  »uccr»s« 
ta\  we  liave  ever  met  wilh.**^LontloH  Manaumr, 

EARLY  LESSONS,  in  four  vols., 
price  lis.,  half-bound. 

ROSAMOND  {  being  a  Sequel  to  Ro- 
samond, in  the  Early  L^sons.  Two  vols, 
price  5s.,  half-bound* 

FRANK;  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Story 
of  Frank,  in  the  Eariy  Lessons.  Three 
Tols.  price  9s  ,  half-bound. 

The  PARENT'S  ASSISTANT  t  or. 
Stfldtt  Ibr  ChydreQ.    A  New  fditioo, 


complete  in  three  vols.,  lOmo.,  with  fine 
Engravings  on  Steel,  from  DrawingH  by 
Harvey.     Half-bound,  price  lOs.  (M. 

"  I  feel  cooviitcid  that  one  of  Mh%  Edfrrvrorth** 
•S'ories  for  ChiUren*  U  worth  aH  Ih**  que«tiont 
and  answers  that  have  inaJe  History  eaay  or 
Gcojriaphy  ll>{ht.** — A/jm  Laadoti, 

LITTLE  PLAYSforCHILDREN; 

being  a  Continuation  of  the  Parent's  As- 
sistant.    lUmo.  half-bound,  price  3s.  (id. 

POETRY  EXPLAINED.  lOrao, 
half-bound,  price  2s.  Cd. 

READINGS  in  POETRY.  18mo. 
half-bound,  price  3s. 

COM  IC  DRAMAS.  12rao.,  boards, 
price  7«* 

ESSA YSon  PRACTICAL  EDUCA- 
TION,  Three  Tob.,l2iiK>.,  price  l(fo.Cd« 
boiida» 
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PRESENTS  FOR  YOUTHFUL  READERS. 

THR  FOLLOWINO  ATTRACTIVE  WORKS,  FOR  THE  BNTBBTAIMMKWT  AW» 
INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNO  PEOPLE,  ARE  DONE  UP  IN  A  STYLE  SUIT- 
ABLE  FOR  PRESENTS,  AND  ARE  RECOMMENDED  AS  A  VERY  SUPERIOR 
CLASS  OF  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  JUVENILE  READING. 


SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON;  or. 
Adventures  of  a  Father  and  JSI other,  and 
Four  Sons  in  a  Dnert  Island.  The  Eighth 
Edition,  ornamented  with  IS  Engmrfaigs. 
ISnio.,  priee  7a>  6d. 

Tb«  LIFE  and  surprising  ADVRN. 
TURES  of  ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 
with  a  Biographical  Account  of  Daniel 
Defoe,  written  expressly  for  th'is  edition.  A 
new  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  I2n)0., 
bcaatifully  printea  by  Whitdngham,  and 
omamentMl  with  49  very  superior  Wood- 
cuts, firpm  Drawings  by  W.  Hanrcy. 
Price  8s. 

TALES  from  8HAKSPEARE,  by 
CuARLEs  Lamb.  A  new  and  elegant 
Edition,  with  22  superb  Cuts,  from  De. 
rigns  by  Harvey,  and  finely  printed  hj 
Whictingham.  In  one  voL  12nD0.,  79*  w. 

AUSTIN  HALL  i  or,  After-Dinner 
Conversations  between  a  Father  and  his 
Children,  on  Subjects  of  Amusement  and 
Inatmction.  13raa.,  iUusurated  with  fine 
Engravings ;  price  58. 

A  DISCOURSE  of  the  OBJECTS, 
ADVANTAGES,  and  PLEASURES  of 
SCIENCE.  A  new  EdhioD,  in  ftiobcsp 
8vo.,  illustrated  with  fine  Eng^vings. 
Price  6s. 

%«  This  fwciDatinf  little  work,  but  without 
the  fine  iUnMnitive  RB|rniviii.!(s  Kiren  In  Ihi*  Edi- 
tion, formi  tl»c  fir*t  Nuin(>er  of  the  *•  Library  of 
Uftefa]  Knowledge.** 

DESCRIPTION  of  MORE  than  300 
ANIMALS,  with  numerous  fine  Cuts, 
elegantly  printed  by  Whitiingham.  l2mo. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition.     Price  fis. 

STORIES  of  OLD  DANIEL.  12mo. 
The  Tenth  Edition,  much  improved, 
price  Us. 

ELLEN  CAMERON;  a  Talc  for 
Young  Ladies.  Fine  Plate,  from  a  Draw- 
ing by  Harvey.     12nio.,  price  6s. 

KEEPER'S  TRAVEIiSin  SEARCH 
of  HIS  MASTER,  with  fine  Engravings, 
after  Drawings  by  Harvey.  Fourteenth 
Edition,  12mo.     Price  Gs. 

GUY'S  POCKET  CYCLOPAEDIA  ? 

or.  Epitome  of  Universal  Knowledge.  The 
Tenth  Edition,  extensively  improved,  with 
-•\m«rou4  appropriate  Cuts.    12mo.»  J  l8k 


STORIES  from  Ac  HTSTORY  of 
ITALY.  By  Akne  Makkihg.  WiA 
fine  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  by  Harvey. 
12mo.  Price  7«-6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  in  femU 
Kar  and  entertaniiig  Language  for  Young 
People.  ByMrs.MooBB.  Third  Editknw 
12mo. ;  six  Engravings.    Price  7«-  6d. 

SKETCHES  of  the  DOMESTIC 
MANNERS  and  INSTITUTIONS  of 
the  ROMANS.  New  Edition,  12ma, 
price  7*-  fi<L 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ROBIAN  EM- 
PERORS. Ornamented  wiA  PMtraits 
andMapt.     ISoio.,  pr    ^7«- 6d« 

ESSAYS  on  the  INSTITUTIONS. 
MANNERS,  Ac  of  ANCIENT 
GREECE.  By  H.  D.  Hill,  D.Dl  So« 
oond  Edition.     12mo.,  price  7a-  Cd. 

TOMKINS'  SELECT  POETRY. 
A  new  Edition^  in  IBmo.,  fine  Frontispiece, 
price  Ss. 

The  PARENT'S  OFFERING.  By 
Caroline  Baenahd.  A  new  EdiHoo, 
enlarged.  12mo.,  fine  Frontispiece.  Sa. 

SANDFOBD  and  MERTON.  A  new 

and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  one 
volume.  Fine  Engravings,  i2mo.,  price 
7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  LEICESTiai'S  SCH60L  ;  or, 
the  History  of  several  Young  Ladi^  as 
related  by  themselves.  The  Ninth  Edition, 
with  fine  Frontispiece.  ]3mo.,  price  4s.. 

BUCKE'S  ENTERTAINING  EN- 
GLI8U  GRAMMAR.  The  lUustra* 
tions  given  in  Classical  English  Poetry. 
18ma,  price  3s. 

COLUMBUS,  CORTEZ,  and  PI- 
ZARRO I  or,  the  Discovery  of  America, 
and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Pern. 
For  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of 
Youth.  l2mo.->Any  of  the  three  portioiil 
sold  separate,  price  ."is.  Gd.  eadi. 

Dr.  AIKIN'S  EVENINGS  s* 
HOME.  A  new  and  improved  Editioi^ 
by  his  Son.  Complete  in  four  vols.  IScno., 
price  10s.  > 

JOYCE'S      SCIENTIFIC      DIA- 
LOGUES, with  numcTotBa  Cuts.    A  nev 
.  EdUioDj  in  six  Ygla*^  Itog^pri^^  1^   ' 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


Whilst  a  crowd  of  competitors  are  daily  joiuing  in  the  race 
of  Periodical  Literature,  the  present  Address  will  not  be  deemed  uu- 
necessary.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Proprielorsof  tbeGENTLSUAn's 
Magazine  that  the  attention  of  the  Public  should  not  be  entirely 
diverted  from  their  old  and  unfailing  servants ;  who  have  soberly 
and  steadily  pursued  an  unwearied  course  of  literary  exertion,  and 
who  are  still  endeavouring  by  quiet  industry  to  merit  continued 
patronage,  rather  than  by  party  clamour  (o  attract  a  fictitious  and 
transient  reputation. 

The  periodical  publication,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  Address, 
was  the  first  established  under  the  title  of  Magazine.*  It  has  sur- 
vived tome  hundred*  of  works  which  during  the  last  century  have 
appeared  with  the  same  generic  name ;  and  it  has  already  received 
the  support  of  at  least  three  generationt  of  purchasers.  That  such 
a  work  muHt  have  possessed  a  more  than  common  principle  of  vita- 
lity, that  its  plan  must  have  suited  in  a  more  than  usual  degree  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  patrons  of  periodical  literature,  is  proved 
by  its  extraordiuary  duration. 

To  the  existing  and  the  rising  generations  of  readers — to  the 
beads  of  families,  in  particular,  the  Proprietors  now  b^  to  address 
themselves. 

The  plan  followed  by  the  Conductors  of  the  Gbntleh an's 
Magazine,  has  been  to  adhere  strictly  to  its  title.      Its  main 

*  TtwQurrLiM«ti'sM«auiHi  wMMuuMBCcdbjEDwiiiiC^iia  J4DMIT  1731. 
kb4  liM  iTtr  itDM  ngnkrl;  appaaml  ID  BraBtlilj  BS^Mn.  Ttw  olbn  M*g>*iJN*  «f  tbt 
fnatat  daj  k*  M  of  compmiivil]'  rtctot  arigm. 
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principle  and  object  has  ever  been  utility.  The  motto  adopted 
by  its  first  couipUerwas  pbodesse  et  dklectare  ;  and  to  com- 
bine these  qualities  is  still  the  chief  aim  of  its  Conductors.  In  tb» 
respect  it  stands  distinguished  from  most  of  its  present  con- 
temporaries, the  contents  of  which  are  either  articles  of  mere  amuse- 
menty  or  political  essays^*  written  in  all  the  bitterness  of  party 
spirit.  It  is  rather  the  object  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
to  withdraw  its  readers  from  the  noisy  but  ephemeral  discussion  of 
passing  politics,  to  those  fields  where  the  intelligent  of  all  parties 
may  partake  of  the  same  mental  pleasures,  may  pursue  the  same 
intellectual  inquiries,  and  alike  modify  their  jarring  sentiments  by 
the  experience  of  the  past. '  The  Conductors  are  still  ambitions  to 
act  in  accordance  with  their  motto^ ''  Prodesse  et  Delectare^'*  and 
to  fill  their  pages  with  the  delightful  and  popular  parts  of  know- 
ledge,— the  profitable  and  instructive  portions  of  the  belles  lettres. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  Historical  Chronicle,  a  faithful  record 
of  public  events  is  collected  and  preserved  for  future  reference. 

The  Contents  of  the  Magazine  are  usually  comprised  in  the 
following  arrangement : 

1.  Original  Essays  and  Correspondence,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  not  confined,  but  comprehend  every  matter  of  public  utility  and 
interest.  The  most  frequent  topics  are,  general  and  literary  history, 
with  original  letters  and  documents  of  value  or  curiosity;  philology; 
neglected  biogra|»hy  and  genealogy;  general  and  local  antiquities; 
numismatics ;  the  observations  of  tourists  at  home  and  abroad ;  archi- 

*  Hie  fiillnwing  extract  from  the  letter  in  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  origiamlly  tea- 
dered  hit  ttsistance  to  the  Gentleman*!  Magazine,  more  than  ninety -seven  ymn  ego, 
•trongly  tppiiet  to  the  contents  of  some  modern  Magazines.  After  recommeading  the 
iosertioD  of  literarj  dissertations,  critical  remarks  on  authors,  and  other  pieces  worth 
preservation  or  revival,  that  great  authority  adds,  "  By  this  method  your  Literary 
Article,  for  so  it  might  be  called,  will  be  better  recommended  to  the  public  than  by 
low  jests,  awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  dull  scurrilities  cf  either  porty** 

The  general  composition  of  Magazines  has  so  changed,  that  the  following  description 
by  Dr.  Kippis,  of  their  character  in  former  times,  may  not  be  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
shoving  those  features  which  the  Gentleman's  Maoazini  has  reuioed  : — '*The 
Magazines  have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of  enquiry  and  information.  The  tnttUi* 
gence  and  discussion  contained  in  ihem  are  very  extensive  and  variooa ;  and  they  haie 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the  Nation,  which,  in  a 
certain  degree,  has  enlarged  the  public  underatanding.  Many  young  authors,  vfao 
have  afterwards  risen  to  considerable  eminence  in  the  literary  world,  have  here  m»<l> 
their  first  attempts  in  composition.  Here,  too,  are  preserved  a  multitude  of  curious 
and  usefol  hints,  observations,  and  facts,  which  otherwise  might  never  have  appeared ; 
or,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a  more  evanescent  form,  would  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
being  lost.  The  Magazines  that  unite  utility  with  enteruinment  ate  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferable to  those  (if  thtre  have  been  any  such)  which  have  only  a  view  (o  idk  emdjrivo- 
lous  amusement.** 


tccture>  as  displayed  la  ancient  examples  and  in  modern  practice ;  the 
devastation  of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  public  edifices ;  &c.  &c. 

This  department  is  at  once  a  registry  open  for  the  presenration 
of  &cts  and  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  3  —  an  arena  for  the  discus- 
sion of  historic  doubts,  and  every  matter  of  importance  either  to  the 
student  or  the  public  at  large.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  haa 
found  a  uniform  support  in  the  contributions  of  voluntary  and 
frequently  unknown  correspondents.  Open  to  all  sensible  individuals^ 
it  affords  the  opportunity  of  discussing  opinions,  communicating  dis- 
coveries, or  making  inquiries,  available  to  every  classical  scholar^  every 
investigator  of  history  and  antiquities,  every  student  in  literature^ 
and,  indeed^  to  every  person  who  is  able  and  willing  to  contribute 
instruction  or  amusement.  To  the  interests  of  the  Clergy  particular 
attention  has  always  been  paid ;  and,  as  articles  of  peculiar  import* 
ance  to  that  respectable  and  numerous  body  are  to  be  found  in  every 
Number,  the  continuance  of  their  support  cannot  be  doubted. 

S.  In  Classical  Literature  several  important  articles  have  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  Conductors  are  desirous  to  point  out  their  pages  as  a 
proper  channel  through  whicli  Scholars  (as  well  as  all  other  literary 
students,)  may  communicate  with  each  other^  or  break  the  friendly 
lance  of  literary  discussion. 

3.  Reviews  op  New  Publications,  particularly  Works  on  History^ 
Topography^  and  Antiquities. 

4.  Literary  and  Scientific  Intblliobncb,  including  the  reports 
of  Learned  Societies,  lectures,  important  Inventions,  &c. 

5.  Fine  Arts  :  Exhibitions,  Indentions,  and  Publications. 

6.  Antiquarian  Resbarcbbs:  recent  discoveries  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  reports  nf  Antiquarian  Societies. 

7.  Poetry. 

8.  Historical  Chronicle  :  containing  a  record  of  Proceedings 
in  Parliament,  Foreign  and  Domestic  events  of  importance,  ProauH 
tions  and  Frefennents,  Births,  and  Marriages. 

9.  Obituary.  It  was  in  theGsNTLEMAN^s  Magazine  that  the  plan 
of  a  regular  Obittiary,  which  has  been  often  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  first  originated.  The  best  evidence  of  its  high  estimation  n 
the  copious  manner  in  which  its  statements  are  transferred  to  other 
publications.  It  contains  memoirs  of  all  recently  deceased  persons  of 
eminence,  in  the  State,  the  Senate,  the  Church,  on  the  Bench^  and  at  the 
Bar,  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  in  Literature,  the  Arts,  aiKi  on  the 
Stage  3  as  well  as  genealogical  memoirs,  enlarged  from  the  peerages, 
&c.  of  the  families  left  by  deceased  Peers,  Baronets,  and  others  of 
large  hereditary  property.  To  these  memoirs  succeed  notices  of  the 
preferments  and  degrees  of  deceased  Clergymen ;  and  a  catalogue  of 
Deaths,  with  brief  biographical  notices,  arranged  in  Counties. 

10.  Tables  of  Markets,  Slocks,  a  Meteorological  Diary,  &c.  &e. 


PLATES. 


Every  Number  is  illustrated  with  Two  Plates,  and  occasional 
Woodcuts ;  the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  buildings  of  architectand 
curiosity,  or  representations  of  singular  antiquities  >  and  occasionally 
portraits.  A  series  has  been  given  of  the  New  Churches  in  the  yidnity 
of  the  metropolis  ;  and  during  the  last  year  the  following  subjects  of 
general  and  temporary  interest  ba?e  been  introduced : 


Pita  of  the  Improvementt  near  Chtriog 
Croit,  wUh  Viewa  of  West  Straod,  and 
the  Lowther  Arcade. 

The  new  Suspeotioo  Bridge  at  Clifton. 

Portrait  of  Jamei  Northcote,  R.A. 

View  of  the  Old  and  New  London  Bridges. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Rer.  John  Gutch,  of 
O&fbnL 


Three  Prints  of  the  Corooatioo ;  »aA  a 
series  of  the  Royal  Crowoa  of 

Birthplace  of  William  Roscoe,  Esq. 

View  of  Nottingham  Castle. 

Map  of  the  new  Colonj  of  Liberia. 

Exterior  and  Interior  Views  of  the  Lndj 
Chapel,  St.  Mary  Oreries. 

Old  London  Bridge^  daring  its 
in  Feb.  1839. 


The  PRICE  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  will  continue  to  be 
Two  Shillings,  which  is  less  than  several  of  the  Magazines  which 
have  no  Engravings. 


The  Numher  for  April  (published  on  the  1st  of  May)  is  illustrated  with  Re} 

ttons  of  the  elaborate  Screen  and  other  Carvings  in  Mere  Church,  Wiltshire ;  a  Pof^ 
trait  of  King  Charles  the  First  in  the  Costume  of  an  Archer  i  and  a  Fac-sinile  of  as 
unique  Autograph  of  Spenser  the  Poet.  It  contains  Articles  on  Roman  Lisbon ;  on  a 
Conservative  Fund  for  ancient  English  Architecture ;  Coin  of  Abp.  Egberbt  of  York 
Ocith  a  Cut)  ;  on  Ancient  Archerj  in  Ensland ;  original  Letters  of  Bishop  Nicohoo ; 
Paintings  in  Winsham  Church,  Sumersetshire  {  Antiquities  of  Britanny ;  the  Stylet  of 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Robertson  ;  on  Descriptive  Poetry  •  Anecdotes  of  Alderman  Peter 
Perchard ;  Antiquities  of  Normandy — Caudebeo  and  Lillebooe.  Classical  Litiha- 
TURi :  The  Songs  of  the  Romans ;  Analogia  Linguae  Grsecee ;  Roman  coosolar  eoias 
illustrative  of  history.  Reviews  :  Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History;  Park's  Dec* 
mas  of  the  British  Constitution ;  Plan  for  augmenting  small  Benefices ;  Tboresby^s 
Correspondence;  Hunter's  Deanery  of  Doncaster;  L.  E.  L.'s  Easter  Q'lhi  several 
Volumes  of  Poetry ;  &c.  &c.  Critiques  on  the  Exhibitions  at  Suffolk  Street*  and  the  Nev 
Water- colour  Society,  Exeter  Hall.  Obituary  :  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Williaau-Frce* 
man;  Owen  Williams,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Henry  Smedley,  Esq.;  Edirard  Marklaiid»  £eq.; 
Rer.  James  Plumtre ;  Alexander  NiromOy  Esq.;  Capt. Trant,  &c.  Sec 

The  Number  for  May  (published  on  the  1st  of  June)  is  illustrated  with  two  Views  of 
Otterden  House,  Kent ;  Aepresentations  of  the  carvcid  Door  of  Newton  Chapd,  So- 
merset, and  of  two  ancient  Figures  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  It  contains  Articles  oo  The 
first  experiments  in  Electricity ;  the  Oscford  Editions  of  the  Common  Prayer ;  the  Mor- 
rhine  Vases  mentioned  by  Plinv ;  Succession  of  the  titular  Bishops  of  Down  nad  Cea- 
Dor ;  on  Oral  Traditions ;  Tales  of  Witchcraft  in  Wiltshire ;  the  proceedings  relasifs 
to  the  restoration  of  Crosby  Hall ;  a<lditional  notes  on  Archery.  Classical  Literature  : 
the  former  subjects  continued.  Reviews  t  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Commonwealth ;  Comparative  Account  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  i  Ladder's 
Travels ;  Travels  of  a  German  Prince,  &c.  &c.  Obituary  :  Memoirs  of  M.  Goethe, 
Musio  Clementi,  Craven  Ord,  Esq.  F.S..A.y  Sir  R.  Bimisy  Rev.  £.  Poulter,  and  sevtfsl 
others. 

Printed  by  J.  B.  Nichols  and  Soif»  25,  Parliament  Street  (where 
communicationa  to  the  Editor  are  received ,)  and  published  by  Johv 
Harris,  St.  PauKa  Church-yard.  Price  2i. 


CHRONOMETERS. 


rilHE  rapid  strides  with  which  science  has  advanced  during  the 
last  few  years  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  attention 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  it  by  the  leading  men  of  all  nations, 
and  by  the  almost  universal  establishment  of  Societies  having  for 
their  professed  object  the  improvement  of  its  different  branches. 
These  praiseworthy  efforts  of  individuals  have^  since  the  establish- 
ment  of  peace  in  Europe^  been  laudably  encouraged  by  the  several 
Governments,  and  by  none  more  liberally  than  our  own.     It  rs, 
however,  remarkable,   that  in  this  country  the  Chronometer,  so 
important  to  navigation,  and  for  the  improvement  of  which  large 
rewards  had  been  offered  by  our  (Government,  should  have  been 
the  only  instrument  that  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  great  and 
rapid  improvement  of  every  other  description  of  machinery  that 
had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  me- 
chanic, and  by  the  aid  of  which  England  has  been  raised  to  such 
eminence  among  nations.     Happily,  however,  this  stigma  is  in  a 
great  measure  removed ;  and  England  may  now  justly  boast  of 
having  as  far  outstripped  all  her  competitors  in  this  as  she  has 
done  in  several  other  instances  of  the  application  of  science  to 
purposes  of  national  utility. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dilate  on  the  importance  of  the 
Chronometer  in  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  or  to  advert  to 
the  i^eat  benefit  the  mariner  derives  from  its  use.  By  its  assistance 
he  frequently  preserves  the  lives  and  property  committed  to  his 
care,  while  the  average  duration  of  voyages,  as  compared  with 
those  previously  to  its  introduction,  is  reduced  in  a  ratio  perfectly 
.istonishing. 

The  very  general  adoption  of  the  Chronometer,  particularly  in 
loni?  voyages,  is  th^  best  proof  pf  |t9  value;  and  it  is  more  tha^i 


probable^  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  no  vessel  will  sail  without  one, 
either  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  when  navigating  smaller 
seas — ^this  invaluable  instrument  being  equally  useful  to  the 
scientific  navigator  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  different  Maritime  Grovemments  of 
Europe  for  the  discovery  of  a  marine  watch  capable  of  more 
accurately  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  was  exemplified  so 
long  ago  as  1598,  when  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain  offered  a  reward 
of  one  thousand  crowns  for  that  purpose.  The  States  of  Holland 
soon  afterwards  munificentlj  promised  one  hundred  thousand 
florins:  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  England,  being  equaUy 
desirous  of  promoting  so  important  a  discovery,  offered  twenty 
thousand  pounds:  and  in  I7I6  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  R^^ent 
of  France,  also  ofi^ed  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the  artist 
who  ^ould  attain  that  object 

These  princely  inducements  naturally  stimulated  men  of  science 
and  ingenuity  to  the  arduous  undertaking,  which,  to  the  honour 
of  England,  was  attained  by  our  highly-talented  countr3rman, 
John  Harrison,  to  whom  the  first  premium  was  awarded.  This 
scientific  mechanic,  after  forty  years  of  intense  applicati<Mi  and 
study,  at  length  succeeded  in  omipleting  a  marine  watch,  which, 
upon  trial  in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  determined  the  longitude 
within  the  limits  prescribed,  and  he  received  from  the  British 
Parliament,  in  17^^  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Foreign  artists  also  exerted  their  powerfiil  abilities  to  attain  this 
desirable  object  ,*  among  the  principal  of  whom  were  Berthoud 
and  Le  Roy.  The  latter  invented  the  detached  escapement, 
which  very  much  improved  and  simplified  the  Chronometer ;  and 
also  the  compensation  balance  (now  with  scarcely  any  improve- 
ment universally  adopted).  That  artist,  however,  on  its  first 
introduction,  fearful  of  applying  his  own  invention — not  feeling 
sufficient  confidence  in  its  stability — ^used  other  means  in  his  marine 
watch  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  changes  of  temp^ttture. 
He  also,  in  a  very  ingenious,  scientific,  and  valuable  Treatise  on 
Marine  Watches,  suggested  the  Isochronous  property  contained 
in  the  balance  spring,  so  indispensable  in  producing  the  accurate 
measurement  of  time.  These  inventions  having  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  were  taken  up  by  several  ingenious  artists,  and 
improved  on  by  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Arnold,  and  subsequently  by 
Eamshaw ;  to  the  former  of  whom  a  premium  was  awarded  by 
Parliament  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  179& ;  and  the  same  sum 


to  both  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Eamshaw^  by  the  Board  of  Lon» 
ffitude  in  1800. 

Although  prior  to  this  period^  and  afterwards^  some  excellent 
Chronometers  were  occasionally  produced,  which  proved  the 
possibility  of  their  being  brought  generally  to  greater  per- 
fection; yet  it  was  evident,  by  their  forming  so  very  small  a 
proportion  of  those  in  general  use,  that  their  good  performance 
arose  rather  from  accidental  circumstances  than  from  any  known 
principle  in  their  construction. 

During  the  lengthened  warfare  which  involved  the  whole  of 
Europe,  £ngland  had  little  time  to  attend  to  the  advancement  of 
science :  but  on  its  termination,  ever  anxious  to  be  pre-eminent 
on  that  element  by  which  her  glory  had  been  extended  to  all 
portions  of  the  habitable  globe,  the  Government  of  this  country 
plaimed  several  expeditions  for  the  advancement  of  geographical 
discovery  and  for  the  improvement  of  nautical  science  ;  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  1822,  offered  two  premiums— one  of 
3001.  and  one  of  2001. — ^to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  makers  of 
the  two  Chronometers  which  should  be  adjudged  to  be  the  best, 
after  having  been  submitted  to  a  twelvemonth's  trial  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

It  is  only  from  this  period  that  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that 
Chronometers  have  been  improved  in  their  construction,  so  as  collec- 
tively to  approximate  to  perfection,  and  that  greater  improvements 
have  been  made  in  them  than  in  the  forty  years  preceding.  As  a 
proof  of  this  fact.  Government  now  refuses  to  purchase  Chrono- 
meters sent  for  trial,  whose  performances  have  far  exceeded  those 
to  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  trials  (1822)  they  awarded 
the  above  prizes. 

Among  the  first  of  the  voyages  undertaken  by  tlie  English 
Government  subsequently  to  the  late  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
geographical  discovery,  was  the  Northern  Expedition  (in  1818), 
to  endeavour  to  settle  the  long-contested  problem  of  a  North- 
West  Passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  expedition  consisted 
of  two  ships — the  Isabella,  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
the  Alexander,  by  Lieutenant  Parry.  Captain  Sabine,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  Astronomer  to  this  expe- 
dition. They  were  furnished  with  several  Chronometers  and 
every  necessary  instrument  for  prosecuting  scientific  discovery. 
Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  who  had  devoted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  time  and  great  attention   to  the  improvement  of 


Chronometers^  and  had  spared  neither  expense  nor  exertioM  in 
their  endeavours  to  attain  perfection,  considered  this  an  eli^ble 
opportunity  of  having  one  upon  their  principle  practically  tried. 
They  therefore  made  application  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
for  permission  to  send  it  with  the  expedition  at  their  ovm  risk, 
which  request  was  acceded  to.  On  the  return  of  Captain  Ross, 
this  Chronometer  was  reported  to  have  surpassed  all  the  others 
which  he  took  with  him  in  the  regularity  of  its  gomg  and  the 
equability  of  its  rate — as  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  of  two 
letters  addressed  to  Parkinson  and  Frodsuam  by  Captain  Ross 
and  Captain  Sabine. — (See  Appendix j  No.  L) 

This  high  testimony  of  its  performance  induced  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  to  order  it  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  a  second 
expedition,  then  fitting  out  under  Lieutenant  Parry,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  further  discoveriies. 

In  consequence  of  this  liberal  encouragement,  and  having  com- 
pleted three  other  Chronometers  on  the  same  principle,  they' 
again  applied  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  immediately 
obtained  the  required  permission  to  send  them  with  this  expedi- 
tion, which,  consisting  of  the  Hecla,  Lieutenant  Parry,  and  the 
Griper,  Lieutenant  Liddon,  sailed  in  1819.  Parkinson  and 
FROosnAM  placed  No.  259  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Parry, 
and  the  other  two  (Nos.  253  and  254)  under  that  of  Captain 
Sabine,  who  again  accompanied  this  expedition  as  Astronomer  and 
for  the  purposes  of  general  science.  The  whole  of  them  were 
delivered  to  Captain  Sabine,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Parkinson  and  Froosham^  stating  -tliat  they  were  "  Experi- 
mental Chronometers,"  in  which  tliey  had  attempted  a  principle  of 
correcting  their  final  adjustment  different  from  that  in  general  use, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  prevent  that  disposition  to 
acceleration  and  retardation  in  their  rates  to  which  Chronometers 
had  hitherto  generally  been  subject  The  result  of  the  per- 
formance of  these  Chronometers  in  this  severe  and  unprecedented 
trial  was  an  evident  proof  of  considerable  improvement — the 
whole  of  them  having  preserved  their  rates  in  a  most  uniform 
manner  during  an  Arctic  winter  exposed  to  40°  below  zero ;  and 
whilst  every  other  Chronometer  on  board  (of  which  there  were 
fourteen)  actually  stopped.  No.  22[J,  (tlie  one  already  mentioned 
as  having  been  purchased  by  the  Admiralty,)  Nos.  259,  253, 
and  254,  kept  the  same  rates  throughout  the  time  occupied  by  tl>e 
expe(^tion,  as  appeared  upon  comparison  made  at  I*ondop  on  it=; 
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departure  and  r^turn^  and  al^o  by  observations  at  Lelth.— (^^Vee 
Appendu,  No,  II.  J 

On  the  return  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty purchased  the  two  Chronometers  Nos.  253  and  254,  and  the 
Officers  of  the  expedition  purchased  No.  259  for  Captain  Parry, 
which  they  presented  to  him  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  they  entertained  for  their  commander.  The  Honorable 
Board  also,  on  receiving  the  reports  of  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  performance  of  the  four  Chronometers,  228,  253, 
^54,  and  259,  ordered  their  rates  to  be  printed,  and  circulated 
them  amongst  the  scientific  circles. 

All  these  Chronometers  accompanied  the  second  expedition  of 
Captain  Parry  in  the  Fury,  and  Captain  Lyon  in  the  Hecla,  in 
1821,  to  Winter  Island  and  Igoolik.  They  returned  in  1823, 
and  the  report  of  the  rates  of  their  performances  was  equally 
satisfactory. 

In  1822  Captain  Sabine  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Africa  in 
the  Iphigenia,  Captain  Clavering,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
experiments  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  different  latitudes.  He  was  fur- 
nished with  the  best  instruments  of  every  description  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  addition  to 
those  of  his  own  private  property;  and  Parkinson  and  Froi>- 
t$HAM  also  sent  four  Chronometers  with  him  on  trial.  He  arrived 
at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  returned  to  London 
on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  in  the  following  year.  The  correct- 
ness of  these  Chronometers  was  so  highly  appreciated  that  Cap- 
tain Clavering  purchased  one  of  them  for  his  own  use. 

In  1823  Captain  Sabine  proposed  to  extend  his  experiments  in 
the  high  latitudes,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  his  pendulum 
experiments.  This  proposal  having  been  approved  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Longitude,  he  sailed  on  the 
1 1  th  May  on  board  the  Griper,  Captain  Clavering,  to  Spitzber- 
geH,  &c.  &c.  and  returned  to  London  in  December.  Parkin- 
son and  Frodbiiam'h  three  Chronometers  accompanied  this  expe- 
dition, together  with  a  Chronometer  No.  1,  made  by  W.  E.  Froh- 
suAM,  one  of  the  junior  branches  of  their  house,  which  performed 
equally  well  with  the  others. — fSee  Appendix,  No,  III,  J 

From  the  report  made  by  Captain  Sabine  on  hia  return  home. 
Government  purchased  two  of  the  abovementioned  Chronometers, 
Nos.  423  and  649>  which  were  sent  out  with  Captain  Parry  in  his 


third  voyage  (together  with  some  of  the  others  previously  mai- 
tioned),  and  they  maintained  the  same  high  character  in  the  Polar 
Seas  that  they  had  obtained  from  Captain  Sabine  in  his  pen- 
dulum experiments. 

In  1824  Captam  Parry  in  the  Hecla,  and  Captain  Hopner  in 
the  Fury,  again  proceeded  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
North- West  Passage.  In  this  voyage,  Pakkinson  and  Fbod- 
suam's  Chronometers  were  selected  to  accompany  the  enterprise, 
together  with  one  that  had  that  year  received  the  first  prixc  of 
three  hundred  pounds.  -  They  also  sent  one  out  on  comparative 
trial,  Henry  Frodshah,  No.  1,  another  of  the  junior  branches  of 
their  house.  Mr.  Foster  accompanied  the  expedition  as  astrono- 
mer, and  had  charge  of  all  the  Chronometers.  Parkinson  and 
Frodsham's  Chronometers  preserved  their  rates  in  the  same 
satisfactory  manner  as  in  the  preceding  voyages ;  and  the  one  by 
Frodsuam  junior  performed  equally  well  with  those  which  had 
previously  imdergone  so  great  an  alternation  of  climate :  and, 
from  its  regular  and  uniform  going,  was  adopted  (in  1825)  as 
the  Standard  Chronometer.  From  the  high  report  of  its  excel- 
lent performance.  Lord  Melville,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  purchased  it  for  a  present  to  his  son,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Dundas. — (See  Appe?idix,  No.  IV, J 

Several  other  makers  also  sent  Chronometers  on  trial  on  this  as 
in  former  voyages,  but  they  were  generally  foimd  upon  trial  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  prepared  for  so  severe  a  test  as  those  made 
by  Parkinson  and  Frodsham. 

In  the  same  year,  1824,  Captain  Lyon  proceeded  in  the  Griper 
to  Repulse  Bay,  to  endeavoiur  through  this  course  to  discover  a 
North- West  Passage,  but  returned  unsuccessful,  having  met  wiA 
most  disastrous  weather.  Lieutenant  Kendall  accompanied  him 
as  assistant  surveyor,  and  had  charge  of  the  Chronometers. 

Parkinson  and  Frodsham  sent  Chronometer  No.  1,  which 
had  performed  so  well  with  Captain  Sabine  in  1822,  and  one  of 
their  own. — ( For  their  performances  see  Appendix,  No.  V.) 

In  Captain  Parry's  last  voyage  in  the  Hecla,  to  attempt  to  readi 
the  North  Pole  in  boats  over  the  ice,  which  sailed  the  26th  May 
1827,  "  Government  (we  quote  Captain  Parry's  own  words)  fur- 
*^  nished  six  chronometers,  the  whole  being  pocket  watches.     Of 

these  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  were  directed  to  prepare  two, 

the  dial  plates  of  which  were  to  have  the  hours  from  one  to 

twenty-four  marked  on  them— a  precaution  intended  to  provide 
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'^  against  the  p68sibilitj  of  incurring  an  error  of  twelve  hours 
**  when  travelling  over  the  ice  towards  the  Pole.  The  rest  were 
directed  to  be  supplied  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich ;  but  it  so  happened  that  a  short  time  before  the  embarka* 
tion,  these  latter  Chronometers^  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
"  expedition^  were  going  irregularly — a  circumstance  which  at 
*'  this  advanced  stage  of  the  equipment  would  have  been  attended 
"  with  very  serious  inconvenience^  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal 
"  offer  of  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  to  supply  the  number  re- 
quired at  their  own^risL  However,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  immediately  directed  the  Chronometers  in  question 
to  be  piurchased  of  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  ;  and  these,  with 
"  five  others  (three  of  which  belonged  to  the  same  makers,  the 
other  two  to  Captain  Parry  and  Lieutenant  Foster,  the  astrono- 
mer), were  embarked  on  board  the  Hecla." — ^They  passed  the 
summer  at  Spitzbergen ;  and  Captain  Parry,  in  speaking  of 
Parkinson  and  Frodsham's  Chronometers,  says,  "  it  is  highly 
"  creditable  to  the  makers  of  these  excellent  Chronometers,  that 
'*  each  was  foimd  to  preserve  its  rate  extremely  well ;  and  under 
"  the  severe  trials  to  which  these  watches  were  subjected,  the 
"  boats  made  Little  Table  Island,  after  an  absence  of  fifty  days, 
"  to  a  surprising  degree  of  exactness." 

In  1828,  Capt  Foster,  in  the  Chanticleer,  proceeded  on  a  voyage 
for  making  pendidum  experiments  and  extensive  surveys.  He 
had  seventeen  Chronometers  on  board  (two  lent  by  Parkinson 
and  Frodsham  on  comparative  trial,  and  two  belonging  to  the 
(jovemment  by  other  makers  that  had  obtained  the  prizes  of 
three  hundred  pounds).  One  of  Parkinson  and  Frodsham's, 
No.  1204,  was,  afler  sufficient  trial,  adopted  as  the  standard,  and 
continued  so  till  the  end  of  the  voyage  in  1831.  Lieutenant 
Kendall  had  the  charge  of  the  Chronometers  for  a  portion  of  the 
voyage,  until  his  appointment  to  the  Hecla  surveying  vessel.  The 
expedition  sailed  from  Falmouth,  and  embraced  in  its  route  Ma- 
deira, Tcneriffe,  St  Antonio,  Fernando  de  Noronha,  Rio  Janeiro, 
St  Catherine's,  Monte  Video,  Staten  Island,  Cape  Horn,  South 
Shetland,  Cape  Horn  again.  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  Trinidad,  Para,  Maranham,  Porto  Bello,  and  St 
Michael's,  and  returned  to  Falmouth.  Captain  Foster,  having 
been  unfortunately  drowned  on  his  return  home  (January  1831 ), 
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Lieutenant  (now  Commander)  Austin  took  the  command^  and  for 
his  report  we  refer  to  Appendix,  No.  VL 

Previously  to  these  two  last  voyages  of  Captain  Parry  and  Cap- 
tain Foster,  Captain  King  in  the  Adventure,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Stokes  in  the  Beagle,  sailed  in  1826,  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  Terra  del  Fuego,  Magellan  Straits,  Cape  Horn,  &c  &c-, 
Lieutenant  Graves  having  in  this  voyage  generaUy  taken  charge  of 
the  Chronometers.  One  sent  out  by  Parkinson  and  Frod- 
SHAM  (No.  1048),  on  comparative  trial,  was  officially  reported 
by  Captain  King  (with  the  Government  Chronometers)  to  the 
Admiralty;  and  in  a  letter  to  Parkinson  and  Frodshaji, 
Captain  King  says,  "  It  performed  by  far  the  best  of  all  he 
had  on  board,"  of  which  there  were  thirteen.  From  Captain 
King's  report  to  the  Admiralty,  this  Chronometer  was  liberally 
purchased  by  Government — (See  Appendix,  No,  FIT. J 

In  1830  Lieutenant  Kendall  proceeded  (by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department)  to  America,  to  make  a 
series  of  astronomical  observations,  with  the  view  of  fixing  the 
relative  positions  of  several  principal  points  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  was  furnished,  at  the  request  of  Grovemment, 
with  five  of  Parkinson  and  Frousham's  Chronometers  (which 
they  readily  lent  for  thfe  purpose) :  and  for  a  testimony  of  their 
excellent  performance  on  their  conveyance  by  hand,  in  coaches^  on 
horseback,  and  on  shipboard,  we  refer  to  Appendix,  No.  FIJI. 

A  comparative  trial  of  Parkinson  and  Frodsham's  Chro- 
nometers with  others  was  directed  to  be  made  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  Leyden:  they  were  tried  by  one  of  the  Learned  Professorb 
of  that  University — the  result  of  which  again  confirmed  the 
superiority  of  Parkinson  and  Frodsuam's  Chronometers,  and 
they  in  consequence  obtained  from  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands the  most  liberal  encouragement. 

T]ie  Russian  circumnavigators.  Captain  Kotzebue,  Captain 
Lutkie,  and  Baron  Wrangel,  were  furnished  by  the  Russian 
Government  with  Parkinson  and  Frodsham's  Chronometers,  and 
expressed  tlieir  high  satisfaction  at  the  accuracy  of  their  perfomi- 
auces. — fSee  Appendix,  No.  IX. J 

The  principle  of  correcting  Chronometers,  as  adopted  by 
Parkinson  and  Frodsiiam  in  the  first  voyage  of  Captain  Parrj', 
in  1818,  was  applied  to  all  those  subsequently  sent  on  the  other 
voyages  of  discovery,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
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together  with  those  alterations  and  improvements  which  obaerva-* 
tion  and  experience  have  naturally  suggested ;  and  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  science 
have  been  duly  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  high  testimonials^  they  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  distinguished  Officers  in  His  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice (many  of  them  employed  in  voyages  of  considerable  dura- 
tion), from  Captains  in  the  merchant  service,  from  Commanders 
of  vessels  engaged  in  American  commerce,  and  other  intelligent 
Navigators  in  various  parts  of  the  world-^dl  tending  to  con6rm 
their  excellence,  and  evincing  the  strongest  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  discovery,  and  the  certainty  and  universality  of  its  application. 
mmm{See  Appendix,  No.  X.J 

Bat,  however  Battering  all  these  testimonials  of  pre-eminent 
accuracy  in  the  performance  of  their  Chronometers  through  every 
variation  of  climate«»-far  exceeding  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
any  artist,  however  eminent — together  with  the  excellent  rales  of 
going  of  others  (made  by  the  junior  branches  of  their  house)  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  particularly  on  the  late  and 
preceding  trials,  the  rates  of  which  are  here  annexed,  and  to 
some  of  which  Prizes  were  adjudged :— *yet  Pabkinson  and  Frod- 
SHAU  hope  that  still  greater  perfection  may  be  attained  in  this 
important  branch  of  mechanical  science,  so  as  to  make  Chrono* 
meters  generally  maintain  their  rates  more  equably:  and  they 
confidently  trust,  by  devoting  all  their  abilities  in  furtherance 
of  this  great  object,  they  may  eventually  be  enabled  to  produce 
Chronometers  with  such  a  positive  certainty  of  equal  perfection, 
as  must  render  tliem  invaluable  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 


PARKINSON  AND  FB0D8HAM, 

HI  the  following  page,  have  the  satisfaction  to  submit  the  Ratbb 
of  Four  Chronometers,  made  by  three  of  the  Junior  Branches 
of  their  Establishment,  tried  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green* 
wich,  in  1828«8»-30-31. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Ross  to  Messrs.  Pabkinson  ^d 

Frodshah. 

**  Hkiuswith  you  receive  an  aooount  of  the  going  of  your  Chronometer 
No.  S88^  which  was  sent  with  the  expedition  under  my  command  to 
BaflKn's  Bay.  By  a  comparison  with  the  other  Chronometers  and  obser- 
vations which  ascertained  their  rates  during  the  voyage,  as  weU  as  by  the 
comparison  on  our  return,  it  appears  that  your  Chronometer  abovemen* 
tioned  has  performed  better  than  any  other  we  had  on  board,  and  exactly 
as  you  bad  in  your  directions  expected  it  to  do :  and  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  affording  you  this  testimony  of  my  approbation,  and  in  recommending 
your  Chronometers  as  of  a  superior  construction,  and  as  instruments 
which  may  be  safely  depended  on  by  navigators. 

(Signed)  "  John  Ross,  Capt  R.N. 

"  London,  July  1819." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  E.  Sabine,  Astronomer  to  Captain 

Ross's  Expedition. 

**  Captain  Sabine  has  great  pleasure  in  assuring  Messrs.  Parkinson 
and  Frod^am  that  their  Chronometer  No.  228  has  gone  remarkably 
well  during  the  North  West  Expedition.  As  soon  as  he  is  at  Uberty  to 
give  extracts  from  his  papers,  he  will  furnish  Mevrs.  Parkinson  and 
Frodsbah  with  a  statement  of  its  comparative  going,  with  five  other  Chro- 
nometers embarked  in  the  Isabdla,  as  also  such  remarks  as  he  feels  it  his 
duty  to  make  on  it. 

*'  Nov.  95,  1818." 

On  the  Idth  of  July  1819,  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Froosuam 

received  the  following  Note  :— 

**  Captain  Sabine  begs  to  inform  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Prodsuam 
that  in  consequence  of  the  favorable  report  whidi  he  has  made  of  their 
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Chronometer  No.  228 ;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the  liberality  with 
which  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  entrusted  it  on  the  late  Voyage 
of  Discovery^  Mr.  Croker  (Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty)  has 
expressed  the  readiness  of  Government  to  purchase  Ne.  228." 


No.  11. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Parry^  RJ^.  to  Messrs. 

Parkinson  and  Frodsham. 

''  Captain  Parry  has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  Messrs.  Parkinson 
and  Frodsham  that  their  watches  have  performed  admirably  throughout 
the  voyage^  and  that  the  account^  which  will  shortly  be  published^  cannot 
fail  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  makers  of  such  inyahiable  Chro- 
nometers. Captain  Parry  begs^  however^  that  Messrs.  FxBxxs9om  and 
Frodhiam  wiU  not>  in  any  puMic  way^  make  use  of  his  name  on  this  sdb- 
ject»  as  it  is  his  ftdl  intention  to  make  known^  in  tfte  proper  maaner,  the 
adTantage  he  has  derived  from  tlie  use  of  them. 

"  Nov.  9,  1820." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  fi*om  Captain  Sabine^  R.A.^  P.R.S.^  to  Messrs. 

Parkinson  and  Frodsham. 

'^  Captain  Sabine  has  great  pkasure  to  acquaint  MeMrs.  PAAiuKsoiff 
and  Fbodsham  thait  all  tfaeur  Chronometers  are  safe^  and  have  behaved  most 
admirably  indeed — the  details  of  which  Captain  Sabine  wifl  skew  Mears. 
Parkinson  and  Frodsham  so  soon  as  the  Heda  shall  arrive  at  Deptford 
from  Ldth^  where  she  is  at  present. 

"  Portland  Place,  Nov.  6,  1820." 

Captain  Parry's  Journal  of  tliis  Expedition  was  subsequently 
published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 
are  the  following  remarks  cm  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Fboo- 
sHAJi's  Ch2t>n<Hiieters :— • 

*^  The  number  of  Chronometers  embarked  in  the  expedition  amottnted, 
altogether,  to  fourteen.  No.  323  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodchah, 
had  been  sent  on  trial  in  the  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Baffin's  Bay,  in  1818, 
at  the  risk  of  its  makers,  whose  property  it  then  was.  A  favorable  report 
having  been  made,  on  retura,  of  its  going,  the  Admiralty  were  pkaaed  to 
order  its  purchase  for  the  public  service.  In  oonseqvenoe  of  such  encourage- 
ment, Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  determined  to  send  three  Chro- 
nometers on  trial  on  the  present  occasion;  accordingly  their  Nos.  253  and 
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25i  wd:e  ddiv^red  to  Captain  Sabioe  in  the  boning  of  April  1819,  and 
No.  259  a  few  days  before  the  expedition  aeiled. 

''  In  table  No.  3  is  shewn  the  daily  rate  of  the  remaining  of  the  Hecla*t» 
oomitoient  on  mean  Grtoenwidi  time,  as  shewn  eadi  day  at  noon  by  969, 
with  its  conwetion  appBed  to  its  rate  and  oifghial  dMfereoee. 

'^  No.  259  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  bdieved  to  have 
presenred  the  most  steady  and  uniform  rate  throughout  the  season.  This 
fact  may  be  examined  by  a  reference  to  the  table  dosing  the  abstract  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes  determined  in  1819,  in  whidi  the  daily  bngitudc 
by  eadi  Chronometer  is  shewn  separately,  as  well  as  by  their  mean.  It  is 
oonndered  to  afford  a  presumption  of  remarkable  steadiness. 

^  The  occadcnal  stoppage  of  some  Chronometers,  and  the  irregularity  of 
others,  shew,  that,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  ^t  were  adopted,  the 
cdd  which  was  experienced  was  greater  than  they  were  prepared  to  meet. 

'<  The  Chronometers  of  Messra.  Pabkinson  and  Frodshajc  appeared  to 
have  been  better  pcepared  for  the  peculiar  service  on  which  they  were  on- 
ployed  than  any  other  of  the  Chronometers.  No  instance  occurred  of  any 
one  of  them  being  stopped  by  the  cold. 

'^  On  due  examination  of  the  gaing  of  the  OmHiometen  at  Melville 
Island,  exhibited  in  table  5,  it  was  apparent  that  the  four  of  MeHn.  Pab* 
KiNsoN  and  FsoDSHidrs  were  prind^y  to  be  relied  ott  in  the  detenmnation 
of  longitude  in  tlie  enaning  aeaso*. 

^'  Their  actual  differences,  ascertained  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill, 
being  divided  by  4  (the  number  of  the  Chronometer),  gives  1.813  fast,  as 
the  enor  of  the  Greenwich  time,  shewn  by  the  Chronometers  at  the  end  of 
104  days,  on  being  aUowed  the  average  daily  rates  at  which  they  had  gone 
for  the  three  months  preceding  the  period. 

'*  The  longitude  of  the  western  parts  of  Melville  Island,  and  of  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits, 
which  wepe  surveyed  in  the  season  of  1820,  have  been  accordingly  deter- 
mined by  the  mean  of  these  four  Chronometers,  being  the  rates.  Table  7, 
containing  a  statement  of  their  daily  going  in  time  since  their  return  to 
Londcm.  The  materials  of  their  statement  have  been  ftumished  by  the 
makers,  who  had  not  received  any  intimation  of  the  previous  rate. 

**  Admirably  as  these  Chronometers  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  employed,  it  is  an  additional  ntisfactioii  to  fkkd,  that  notwith- 
standing the  change  of  orcumstances  attendant  on  their  diaonbarkatieD  and 
replaoment  in  their  makers*  care,  they  are  still  retaining,  almost  without 
exception,  dieir  MdfOfe  Island  rates." 
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No.  III. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Sabike  on  his  return  ^om  his 
First  Voyage  for  making  Pendulum  Experiments. 

"  Captain  Sabine  has  the  pleasure  of  apprising  Messrs.  Parkinson 
and  Frodshah  that  their  Chronometers,  433,  493,  384,  and  357  are  safe, 
and  that  423  and  357  are  the  best  watches  Captain  Sabine  ever  knew 
The  others  are  also  very  good,  but  the  two  named  pre-eminent. 

'*  Captain  Sabine  is  going  again  to  the  Arctic  Circle  for  the  summer 
months,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  have  with  him  at  least  423  and  357. 
No.  357  need  not  even  return  into  the  maker*s  hands  in  the  interim. 
No.  423  requires  a  slight  amendment  in  compensation,  equivalent  to  one 
second  per  diem  for  10  degrees  of  kiitude. 
February  10,  1823." 


€< 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Sabine  on  bis  return  firom  his 
Second  Voyage  for  completing  his  Pendulum  Experiments. 

"  Captain  Sabine  has  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  Messrs.  Parkinson 
and  Frodsham  once  more  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the  safety  and  excdlent 
going  of  their  Chronometers.  They  have  all  gone  wdl— 4he  one  by  W.  E. 
Frodsham  certainly  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best. 

"  Captain  Sabine  hopes  he  will  at  length  be  enabled  to  make  the  best 
return  in  his  power  for  the  great,  assistance  which  these  admirable  thne- 
pieces  have  been  to  liim  tliroughout  his  observations,  by  making  it  known 
in  almost  every  page  of  his  publication. 

"  December  20,  1823." 

The  following  are  Extracts  on  the  performances  of  Messrs. 
Parkinson  and  Frodsham's  Chronometers  in  Captain  Sa- 
bine's two  Voyages  to  Africa,  &c  and  Spitsbergen,  for 
making  Pendulum  Experiments — as  published  (by  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude)  in  his  Narrative  of  those  Scientific 
Expeditions. 

^'  It  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  advantage  of  which  Messn. 
Parkinson  and  Frodsham's  Chronometers  proved  to  me  on  all  occasious, 
er  how  much  the  thorough  reUance  which  I  could  place  on  their  time  faci- 
litated, or,  what  is  more  important,  how  much  it  conduced  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  variety  of  observations  which  successively  occupied  my  attentioo, 
and  which  I  was  usually  pressed  to  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 
»«•••«  rf  1^  jg  known  that  the  rates  of  Chronometers  are  fre- 
quently found  to  vary  on  embarkation  in  vessels,  insomuch  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  distinctive  terms  of  sea-rates  and  land-rates.    No  such  variation. 
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howerer,  can  be  found  in  the  going  of  No.  4S3,  in  any  one  of  the  six 
voyages  in  which  it  was  anbarked  between  April  and  Noyeraber^  which 
alternated  with  nearly  equal  periods  on  l^nd>  when  it  was  employed  inces- 
santly in  observations^  including  those  of  magnetism."  •  •  •  •  • 
In  a  note  on  this  passage^  Captain  Sabine  says^  "  An  opinion  has  lately 
prevailed  that  the  change  in  the  rate  of  Chronometers  on  embarkation 
which  used  to  be  considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  motion  of  a  ship^  is 
principally  occasioned  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  iron  which  she 
contains :  and  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  of  the  writers  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  recent  discussions  on  the  subject^  that  the  effect  so  attributed  is 
one  of  general  experience.  I  believe,  on  the  authority  of  others^  rather 
than  from  my  own  observation,  that  a  difference  has  sometimes,  and  even 
frequently,  taken  place  between  the  land  and  sea  rates  of  Chronometers ; 
but,  from  whatever  cause  the  irr^ularity  may  arise,  I  must  r^;ard  its  oc« 
currenoe  as  an  evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  the  peculiar  Chronometer  to 
the  advanced  state  to  which  the  art  of  their  construction  has  attained : 
because,  among  Uie  many  with  which  I  have  at  diflbrent  times  been  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Fbodcham,  and  which  I  have  fre- 
quently transferred  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  I  have  never  been  able  to  disoovar  any  sys- 
tematic variations  whatever  consequent  on  their  removal.  With  regard  to 
the  influence  of  the  iron  as  a  cause  of  the  irregularity,  a  more  decisive 
evidence  of  its  not  being  practically  discovered  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  for  its  exhibition  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  took  place 
in  the  four  Chronometers  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodbu  am ,  of  whidi 
I  have  given  an  account  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Parry's  Voyages  in 
1819-80,  pages  vii.  to  xii.  xviii.  xix.  and  xx*."  Having  suc^incdy  men- 
tioned the  results.  Captain  Sabine  adds :— ''  These  particulars  are  stated  in 
detail  in  the  pages  referred  to ;  but  the  circumstance  is  thus  again  generally 
noticed,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  many  who9e  ingenuity 
has  been  exerted  in  deviling  contrivances  to  remedy  an  evil  which  has  no 
practical  existence,  when  the  common  discretion  of  life  is  exercised  in 
obtaining  the  better  article  at  an  equal  price.  Had  the  e^iecial  purpose  of 
the  Heda's  voyage  been  to  inquire  whedier  the  iron  ai  a  ship,  in  its  ordi- 
nary distribution,  would,  under  such  extreme  circumstances,  exert  a  sensi. 
ble  influence  on  the  Chronometers,  better  adapted  arrangements  could 
acsrcdy  have  been  devised  fpr  the  experiment,  nor  could  a  more  decisive 
result  in  the  negative  have  been  obtained." 

*  ^'  The  Heda  was  stationary  and  immovable,  being  froien  up  for  more 
than  ten  months,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nugnetic  pole,  the  dip  between  88 
and  89  d^;rees.  Such  is  tlie  situation  and  audi  the  drcomstances  which  are 
supposed  best  adapted  for  the  devebpement  of  magnetism  in  the  atancheons 
and  other  irons  of  a  ship.  The  ChnNiometers  were  on  board  during  the 
wIm^  winter ;  9pi  their  rgte^^  preparatory  to  the  A^Uowing  summer,  were 
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assigned  from  the  average  of  the  four  Humths  hnmediatdy  preceding  her 
extrication  from  the  ice^  at  an  equal  period  of  navigation.  The  Heda 
arrived  at  Leith^  having  expaienced  muph  bad  weather  in  croflsii^  the 
Atlantic:  but  on  comparing  the  four  Chronometers  at  the  Observmtiffy  at 
Ldth,  their  Greenwidi  time^  employing  their  winter  harbour  rates,  proved 
less  than  two  seoondt  in  error  on  the  arrival  id  the  Heda  in  the  Thames. 
The  Chronometers  were  returned  to  Messrs.  ^arkikson  and  Frodsham's 
house  in  London^  where^  after  a  month's  interval,  they  were  found  still 
going  at  the  same  rates  as  in  the  Heda  whilst  in  the  harbour  oi  MdfiOe 
Island/'— iVo(e  by  Captain  Sabine. 


No.  IV. 

Extract  otk  Letter  from  Captain  PAmnr  to  Menrs.  PABKnnoN 

and  PmoDaHAX. 

'*  Captain  Parry  requests  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsbaii  will 
inform  him  whether  dieir  Chronometer  ^  Henrt  Frodshav,  No.  1,"  is 
disposed  of  or  not ;  as^  in  consequence  of  its  excdlent  perfcnrmance  during 
his  late  voyage,  a  Gentleman  has  applied  to  Captain  Parry^  and  commis- 
sioned  him  to  purchase  it 

«  Admiralty,  December  8, 18«5." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant  Wynnb  to  Messrs.  Pabkik* 

SON  and  Frodsham. 

'^  Grntlrhkn— The  rate  of  my  Podcet  Watch,  No.  510,  which  you 
made  for  me,  has  been  registered  throughout  the  voyage  with  the  Chn>» 
nometers  embarked  in  the  Heda,  and  has  performed  remarkably  well; 
certainly  equal  to  any  that  we  had  on  board.  The  rate  will  be  pubHshed 
with  die  odier  Qmmometers,  and  you  will  then  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  I  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it;" 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant  Foster  to  Messrs* 

and  Faodsham. 

*'  DuAR  Sius«-I  request  you  will  send  some  careful  person  on  board  the 
Heda,  now  at  Deptford,  on  Monday  next  at  noon,  to  reodve  your  CIho- 
nometer,  '  Hhnry  Frodsuam,  No.  I.*  It  was  under  my  charge  tfiroo^ 
out  the  voyage,  and  has  performed  remarkably  well,  keeping  a  unifoRR 
rate,  and  was  adopted  as  the  standard  during  the  navigation  of  1995. 

''  The  Pocket  Watdi  you  made  for  me  has  given  me  the  greatest  satiafiw 
tion.    Its  rate  has  been  compared  with  the  other  Chrowmieters  dironghoat 
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the  voyage^  of  whidi  I  will  furnish  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  I  hav«  arranged 
my  papers. 
*'  Heda,  Deptford,  October  29, 1825." 

(One  of  the  Chronometers  to  which  Government  had  adjudged 
the  prize  of  300L  was  sent  out  in  this  voyage.) 


No.  V. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  R.N.  to  Messrs. 

Parkinson  and  Frodsuam. 
"  Gentlbmex, 

''  I  have  much  pleasure  In  acquainting  you  of  the  admirable  performance 
of  your  two  Chronometers.  A  carefully  registered  taUe  of  their  rates  has 
been  kept,  with  which  I  have  requested  Lieutenant  Kendall  to  furnish 
you.  You  will  then  see  how  much  reason  I  have  to  be  pleased  with  your 
Watdies.  I  must  state  to  you,  tlmt,  in  consequence  of  my  favorable 
(pinion  of  your  Chronometers,  I  was  induced  to  name  you  to  a  sci- 
entific Gentleman,  who,  I  believe,  will  wait  on  you  to  purchase  one.  I 
have  to  request  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  having  lent  me  two 
sudi  valuable  Chronometers,  as  those  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Frod- 
suam, jun. 

*'  Great  Portland  Street,  January  4,  1825." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant  Kbndall,  R,N.,  to  MessrtM 
Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  dated  January  14,  1825. 

"  Gentlemen — According  to  the  instructions  I  have  received  from 
Captam  Lyon,  I  herewith  inclose  a  table,  drawn  up  by  myself,  of  the  daily 
comparisons,  differences,  and  second  differences  of  your  Chronometers 
embarked  on  board  His  Majesty *s  Ship  Griper  in  her  voyage  to  Repulse 
Bay ;  and  having  had  charge  of  the  watches  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
embarkation,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  their  performance  was  excellent.  No 
chronometers,  I  believe,  could  have  been  exposed  to  a  severer  trial,  except 
as  relates  to  change  of  temperature.  1  cannot  bring  a  stronger  testimony 
in  support  of  the  equability  with  which  their  rates  were  maintained,  than 
the  fact  of  our  having  made  the  land  with  such  surprising  accuracy  after  so 
long  an  interval,  during  which  it  was  not  practicable  to  obtain  observations 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  going,  and  we  therefore  relied  on 
the  rates  flmushed  by  you  on  sending  the  Chronometers  on  boanl. 

'^  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  principle  you  have  so  successfuUy  tried,  being  well  assured 
that,  if  it  succeed  according  to  your  wishes,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  conferred  the  greatest  possible  benefit  on  your  country,  by  advancing 
the  interests  of  science. 

''  I  am,  &c.  E.  N,  Kendall." 
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No.  VI. 

«  H.  M.S.  Chtntideer,  Wodtdch,  June  7,  1831. 
''  OBifTX.«]asK«-Fiom  the  very  high  opinion  the  late  Captain  Potter 
^tertained  of  your  Chfonometers^  and  also  the  liberality  with  which  you 
lent  him  two  for  the  more  effectually  accomplishing  the  object  he  had  in 
view>  I  feel  myself  called  upon^  as  the  late  Senior  Lieutenant  of  the  Chan- 
ticleer^ to  express  to  you,  that,  during  a  voyage  of  three  years'  dniatioD, 
through  the  greatest  variety  of  climate  and  most  tempestuous  latitudes,  the 
performances  of  your  Watdies  were  admirable  in  the  extreme:  and, 
indeed,  often  when  in  conversation  with  Captain  Foster,  we  agreed  that 
your  Chronometers  had  gone  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes  at  our  dq>ar- 
ture  from  England.  When  Captain  Foster  was  unfortunately  loat,  he  had 
the  Chronometer,  No.  543,  in  his  pocket,  which  you  made  specially  for  Inm 
when  he  accompanied  Captain  Parry  in  his  Third  Expedition  (18^). 
This  Chronometer  he  highly  prized,  and  which,  he  often  said,  was  likt 
very  best  that  ever  was  made.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
those  which  accompanied  the  Expedition;  but  I  do  not  diink  that  anythii^ 
I  can  say  will  express  more  than  the  daily  rough  compariaon-booka  will 
shew,  and  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  for  your  inspection.  I 
may  add,  that  I  am  quite  aware,  had  Captain  Foster  Uved,  lie  would  have 
most  strongly  recommended  your  Chronometers,  as  I  most  cordially  do,  as 
the  very  best  that  have  ever  come  under  my  observation. 
I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

HoBATio  Thos.  Austin,  Commander  R.  N.'' 


A  ail  J,  vrciiuc 


(There  were  two  Chronometers  on  board  the  Chanticleer,  to 
each  of  which  Government  has  adjudged  the  prize  of  300L) 


No.  VII. 

Letter  from  Captain  Kino,  R.N.  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Adventure, 

to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Fbodshah. 

'*  Gbxtlemkn — I  beg  leave  to  inclose  to  you  the  rate  of  the  Chrono- 
meter No.  1048,  made  by  you,  during  the  time  it  was  in  my  possession : 
and  I  have,  in  returning  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  loan  of  it,  to  state 
with  pleasure  that  it  was  by  far  the  best  going  Watch  of  the  twdve  that 
were  in  my  charge.  The  inclosed  rate  will  prove  diis  to  you,  I  am  sure, 
most  satisfactorily.— I  am,  8ic,  Pniup  P.  Kino." 
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No.  VIII. 

Letter  from  Lieutenant  Kbndall^  R.  N.^  to  Messrs.  Parkinson 
and  Frodahah,  dated  Craven  Street,  October  22^  1831 . 
"  Gbntlkbcen^-I  beg  to  indoae  a  letter  wbioh  I  conceived  it  my  duty 
to  address  to  the  Hydrographer  on  the  subject  of  your  Chronometers,  and> 
as  he  wished  me  to  point  out  three  out  of  the  five  which  I  could  most 
confidently  recommend,  I  pointed  out  B,  C,  and  D,  as  those  which  had 
preserved  their  rates  with  the  greatest  uniformity ;  and  he  noted  them  for 
purchase.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  constant  occupations  have  pre* 
vented  ray  personally  waiting  on  you  ere  this,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  see 

you  in  a  few  days.    Meanwhile,  I  remain,  &c. 

"  E.  N.  Kkndall." 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant  Krndall  to  Captain  Bbau- 
PORT,  R.N.  P.R.S,  &c.  Hydrographer  to  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Admiralty,  dated  October  11,  1831. 

^'  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  desire,  I  beg  to  annex  a  statonent  of 
the  rates  of  five  Chronometers  that  were  used  by  me  in  my  recent  em* 
ployment  in  determining  the  relative  positions,  by  astronomical  oheerva- 
tion,  of  several  points  in  tlie  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  offer  my 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  performance  within  the  last  fifteen 
months,  during  which  period  they  have  heen  exposed  to  all  the  different 
motions  consequent  on  theii  conveyance,  by  hand,  in  coaches,  on  horse- 
back, and  on  shipboard.  They  have  also  withstood  a  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer from  -  30°  to  +  95 ;  and  I  would  therefore  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  purchasing  them  for  His  Majesty's  service, 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  makers,  Messrs.  Parkinson  and 
Fbodsuau,  with  their  accustomed  liberality,  lent  them  to  the  Government 
at  their  own  risk,  without  remuneration." 


No.  IX. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Baron  Wrangel  to  Messrs.  ParxinsoK 

and  FRoneuAH. 
"  Your  two  Chronometers  have  performed  admurably:  one  never 
having  gained  more  than  one  second  six-tenths,  and  the  other  being  never 
more  than  two  seconds  four-tenths,  during  a  voyage  of  more  than  three 
years,  exposed  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  thus  balancing  their 
differences  (for  errors  they  could  not  be  called)  with  astonishing  precisiaii, 
agreeing  witli  all  our  obser^'af ions  to  an  exactness  throughout  the  voyi^, 
particularly  under  circumstances  the  most  unfavorable  to  which  such  instru- 
ments could  be  exposed." 

The  report  from  Captains  Kotzbbuk  and  Lutkib  was  equally 
satiafiictory. 
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No.  X. 

KxtracU  of  Letters  from  Officers  in  the  British  Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Ships ;  and  also  from  several  of  the  Cmnmanders  of  the 
American  Line  of  Packet  Vessels  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States^  and  other  intelligent  Navigators  engaged  in  American 

Commerce. 

"  H.  M.  S.  Tamar,  Plymoudi^  Dec  28,  1897. 

"  Captain  Bremer  is  happy  in  being  enabled  to  inform  Messrs.  Pab- 
KJNsox  and  Frodsuam,  diat  die  Chronometa'  he  porchssed  of  them. 
No.  596,  performed  to  sdrairation.  It  never  failed  in  all  the  various 
diniates  and  weather  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  the  Tamar's  kmg  voyage  of 
four  years,  in  which  we  sailed  upwards  of  sixty  thov.sand  miles.  In 
running  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bass's  Strait,  in  New  HoDaiid,  a 
distance  of  126°  of  longitude,  the  land  was  made  by  it  to  a  remarkable 
exactness.** 

(One  of  the  Chronometers  to  which  Government  had  adjudged 
the  prize  of  3001.  was  sent  out  in  the  Tamar.) 

Letter  from  Captain  George  Cueyne,  R.N.  to  Messrs.  Pabkik-^ 

SON  and  Frodsham. 

"  6,  Arundel  Terrace,  Islington,  March  29^  18^. 
''  Gentlemen— Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  re^y  of  Captain  Parry  to  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  to  him  from  me : — 

*  TO  captain  parry. 

'May  17,  1826. 

'  I  have  a  conditional  order  concerning  a  Chronometer  for  Lord  Bloom- 

iield.    Win  you  be  troubled  to  send  me  your  opinion  of  those  made  by 

Parkix^wn  and  Frodsham,  in  case  my  own  limited  experience  of  tlieir 

instruments  may  have  deceived  me  in  assigning  to  them  the  superiority  over 

any  other  makers. 

*  Vours  very  truly,  Geo.  Cheyne.' 

REPLY—DATED  18TB  MARCH. 

'  My  dear  Cheyne — I  can  safely  say,  that  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes  concemmg  Chronometers,  of  which  I  have  lately  had  between  thtrfy 
and  forty  in  my  immediate  keeping,  1  know  no  maker  so  likdy  to  furnish  a 
good  one  as  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham. 

*  Yours  very  sincerely,  W.  E.  Parry.* 

''  I  shall  only  add  to  the  above,  that  I  shall  ever  retain  a  thankful  ranem* 
brance  of  the  experience  I  have  had  of  two  Chronometers  which  I  had  from 
you.  I  am,  &c.  Geo.  Cheyne.'* 
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Extract  of  another  Letter  from  Captain  Chbtnb  to  Messrs.  Pab« 
KIN80N  and  Frodsham,  dated  Santa  Ana^  August  9^  1829. 

^'  By  the  last  English  packet  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Bborafleld, 
of  the  Artillery^  a  relative  of  Lord  Bloomfield^  from  Stockholmi  from  which 
I  send  you  an  extract : — 

^*  'This  and  divers  odier  things  have  prevented  roe  executing  a  comrais* 
sion  I  have  heen  long  since  ordered  to  do  by  Lord  Bloomfield — to  write  to 
you,  and  to  tell  you  how  well  pleased  he  is  with  the  Chronometer  you  were 
the  means  of  Parkinson  and  Frodsuam  furnishing  him  with.  He  left 
England  last  May,  and  had  it  with  him  during  a  few  months*  trip  on  the 
Continent :  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  unfortunately  let  it  down ;  but  he 
had  good  reason  to  suppose  it  had  not  varied  three  seconds,  and  it  has  gone 
admirably  ever  since.' " 

**  I  felt  anxious  to  know  that  tlie  Chronometer  is  a  good  one,  and  will 
answer  the  great  purpose  I  had  in  view — first,  in  persuading  Lord  Bloom- 
field  to  take  one  of  your  Cluronometers  to  Stockholm  as  a  means  of  con- 
vincing the  Astronomer,  who  is  the  oracle  of  the  Swedish  navy,  that  he  had 
erred  in  saying,  'England  had  now  to  yield  the  palm  of  Chronometer- 
making  to  both  France  and  Denmark :'  and,  secondly,  I  trust  in  turning 
the  account  to  your  advantage,  which  your  generous  compliance  with  my 
desire  in  this  business  so  well  entitles  you  to.  I  add  another  extract  from 
the  same  letter : — 

"  *  Only  think  (he  says)  of  our  having  no  less  than  -  12^  of  cold 
(Celsius)  at  six  this  morning,  and  ever  since  the  middle  of  December  we 
have  seen  nothing  but  snow.' 

*'  The  above  -  12°  of  Cdsius  is  equal  to  about  22^  of  Fahrenheit  below 
freezing,  and  will  of  course  be  to  you  a  gratifying  account  of  your  manu- 
facture. Knowing  you  have  devoted  so  much  of  your  time  to  prevent 
Chnmometers  being  affected  by  either  extreme  of  cold  or  heat,  I  have  made 
it  my  pleasure  to  serve  you  on  all  occasions  since  I  first  became  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  your  daim  to  so  honorable  a  distinction  as  the  best  Chrono- 
meter-makers in  the  world," 

Letter  from  Captain  George  Probyn,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Ship  ]\Iinerva,  to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham. 

''  79,  Baker  Street,  March  10,  1825. 
f'  Gentlvmbn — I  have  much  pleasure  in  making  you  the  most  favoraUe 
report  of  your  Chronometer  No.  560.  Its  daily  gain  throughout  the 
voyage  was  about  half  a  second.  Indeed  that  was  the  original  rate  whldi 
you  gave  it.  On  taking  it  on  board,  June  7,  1823,  it  was  9"  too  fast,  and 
on  my  return  to  England,  July  6,  1824,  it  was  3'  13"  too  fast  on  Green- 
^vich  time ;  so  that,  i^ccordinj;  with  your  rate,  its  errqr  on  m^  return,  after 
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a  voyage  of  diirteen  monllis^  was  only  IS".    In  fitot,  1  hare  no  heritalioii 
in  saying  that  it  if  one  of  the  best  Chranometere  I  ever  met  with. 

'*  I  am^  &c.  GsoaaE  Pbobtk." 

Letter  from  Captain  Lodowick  Lkeds^  of  the  Isabella  of  Baltimore, 

to  Messrs.  Pabkinson  and  Frodsham. 

'^  Liverpool,  Jan.  13,  1824. 
'f  Gjsktlsmbn — It  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  Chro- 
nometer No.  276,  which  I  purchased  of  you,  in  my  voyage  finom  England 
to  China  in  1822,  and  on  its  return  to  America,  performed  with  singular 
correctness.  During  nine  months  that  I  was  on  board  the  Tigris  it  varied 
from  its  rate  and  mean  time  only  four  seconds.  In  my  subsequent  use  of 
it  home,  and  in  my  return  to  Liverpool  this  winter,  it  has  given  the  same 
correct  results.  It  is  only  due  to  your  merited  services  to  navigation  and 
nautical  men  to  give  this  testimony  of  the  value  I  entertain  of  your  Chro- 
nometers. I  am,  &c.  LuDOwicK  Leeds.*' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  F.   Dewson,   of  the  Boston 
Packet  Ship  Topaz,  to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham. 

"  Liverpool,  Jan.  23,  1827. 
'*  Gentlemen — ^The  Chronometer  No.  594,  which  I  purchased  oi  your 
agent  here  four  years  since,  is  a  first-rate  instrument,  not  having  varied  from 
her  rate  five-tenths  of  a  second  during  the  whole  time.  I  have  had  four  of 
your  Chronometers  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  in  every  instance  they 
peiformed  wonderfully.  I  am,  &c.  F.  Dewson." 

Letter  from  Captain  Hugh  Grauam,  of  the  Packet  Ship  Caledonia, 

to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham. 

''  Liverpool,  Feb.  29,  1832. 
"  Gbntlemen — I  have  had  several  Chronometers  of  your  make,  all  of 
which  have  performed  witli  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  The  last  I 
purchased  of  you,  No.  771,  is  unexampled  in  correctness,  not  having  varied 
more  than  two  seconds  on  its  rate  for  the  last  three  years ;  and  daring 
the  ten  years  it  has  been  in  my  possession  it  has  met  my  most  decided 
approbation.  I  am,  Szc.  Hugh  Graham." 

Letter  from  Captain  John  Clarkson,  of  the  Bombay  Merchant, 
to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  dated  Deptford,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1828. 

"  GENTLEMEN'— Herewidi  you  wiD  receive  my  eight-day  Chronometers, 
145and  146,  which  have  given  me  gr^t  satisfaction.  No.  146  has  gone  par- 
ticularly well,  and  I  don't  think  3001.  would  induce  me  to  part  with  it 
You*ll  please  pay  attention  to  their  rates,  as  I  shall  want  thom  about  the 
10th  of  March  next.  I  am>  &c  John  Clarkson.'* 
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Letter  from  Captain  William  S.  Sbbor,  of  the  Ontsifo  Packet 
Ship^  to  Messrtf.  Parkinson  and  Fbodbhah. 

''  LondoD,  Feb.  24, 1832. 
'^  GsNTiiEMEN^It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  have  it  iu  my  power  to 
say,  that  during  the  last  ten  years  that  I  have  oonstandy  been  engaged  in 
the  navigation  between  this  Port  and  the  United  States,  I  have,  on  board 
of  the  vessds  under  my  command,  invariably  availed  mysdf  of  sundry 
Chronometers  made  by  you.  They  have  at  all  times  performed  with  equal 
regularity  and  coraeomess :  and  as  an  additional  instance  of  their  durability 
and  perfection,  allow  me  to  mention  the  ctrcumstance,  that  when  on  a  late 
voyage  to  this  country  one  of  these  instruments  accidentally  £dl  from  a  high 
sfadf,  its  action  did  not  become  thereby  in  the  least  disturbed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeded  without  the  slightest  alteration  of  rate.  It  is  in  justice 
to  your  superior  dull,  and  already  amply-established  reputation  only,  that  I 
have  the  gratification  of  stating  theae  facts,  the  result  of  personal  obaerva- 
tion.  Wishing  you  every  farther  suoaess  your  meritorious  exertiona  so  wdl 
deserve,  I  remain,  &c.  Wiujam  S.  Sebob." 

Letter  firom  Captain  P.  H.  Hbbard,  of  the  Packet  Ship  Hannibal, 
to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Prodsham,  dated  London,  March  27^ 
1832. 

'^  Gbntlbmen — My  vessel  has  just  arrived  in  the  London  Docks,  and  I 
wish  you  to  send  for  my  Chronometer  No.  1132. 

**  Previously  to  my  sailing  on  the  last  voyage,  I  was  so  much  engaged 
that  I  entirely  forgot  to  request  you  to  send  it  on  board,  and  I  fdt  mudi 
obHged  by  your  forwarding  it  to  me  at  Portsmouth.  I  consider  it  remark* 
able,  that  notwithstanding  its  conveyance  by  coadi,  I  found,  on  working  up 
the  rate  you  sent  with  it,  when  at  New  York,  it  had  not  varied  more  than 
7"  fVom  the  error  on  Greenwich  tim^.  This  I  consider  an  additional  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  my  Chronometer,  which  I  have  now  had  more  than  four 
years,  during  which  time  its  rate  has  never  altered  more  than  one  second 
(keeping  between  +  T  5"'  to  +  2^  5"'),  although  it  has  been  twice  to 
Gravesend,  and  once  to  Portsmouth  by  coach ;  and  I  have  frequently 
returned  to  Europe  with  a  variation  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  second 
from  the  rate  given  by  you. 

*'  I  am,  &ic.  F.  H.  Hbbard." 

Letter  from  Captain  Joseph  Pindbr,  of  the  East  India  Ship 
Hindoo,  dated  Whitehaven,  Feb.  22,  1832. 

'^  Gbntlbxen — I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  universal 
satisfaction  and  accuracy  1  have  derived  from  three  of  your  Chronometers 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  particularly  No.  729,  whidi,  after  performing 
a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  (nine  months),  and  allowing  her  no 
rate  (supposing  her  going  at  mean  time),  I  found  on  m  j  ritun  that  there 
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wat  only  levaD  leooiidi  Ttriatioii  hum  error  giv A  mtaamj  dcfitrtiirc.  I 
have  had  the  opportanity  of  proving  them  in  very  cold  latitudes,  in  round- 
ing Cape  Horn  en  two  voyages  in  the  winter  season,  in  sadden  tnasi- 
tions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  contrary,  and  always  found  them  lomaiD* 
tain  their  regularity  of  going.  I  am,  &c.  J.  Pixder." 

Letter  from  Captain  William  Rowbtt,  dated  Liverpool,  March  21, 

1832. 

"  Gbntlkmbn — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  handing  you  the  particakn  of 
your  Chronometer  564,  which  has  heen  in  my  posMsaion  for  the  last  tix 
years,  during  which  period  1  have  made  four  voyages  round  Cape  Hon, 
and  it  has  been  exposed  to  21^  of  Fahrtohdt,  and  to  80°  and  sometimes  to 
90^.  In  ndther  extreme  of  temperature  has  it  varied  its  rate.  During  one 
voyage  in  particular  of  twenty-six  months,  on  making  Irdand,  and  psaaiiig 
between  Cape  Clear  and  the  Fastnett  rock  with  very,  fine  weather,  it  {dac«d 
the  rock  in  9^  41'  15",  (whidi  is  immediatdy  between  that  given  by  Mr. 
Norrie  in  his  two  last  editions,  which  vary  from  eadi  other  seven  nuks,) 
allowing  one  second  daily  loss,  whidi  it  had  done  throughout  the  voyage.  1 
could  give  you  numerous  other  proofs  where  it  has  been  equally  correct 
Hoping  you  will  continue  to  benefit  the  public  by  your  attention  to  that 
science,  I  remain,  &c.  William  Rowett." 

Letter  from  Professor  Bablow,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

'^  Gentlemen — You  herewith  receive  the  Chronometer  I  purchased  of 
you  in  1825,  which  I  tl^ink  should,  after  seven  years,  undergo  your  exa- 
mination. I  b^  to  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  its  performance.  I  have  never  in  any  instance  detected  in  it  any  un- 
steady rate,  but  simply  a  slight  and  gradual  change  between  winter  and 
summer,  and  the  contrary.  This  'small  vibration  I  am  aware  you  would 
have  been  able  to  correct ;  but  I  am  unwilling,  while  the  change  is  so  incon- 
siderable, and  the  rate  so  very  small,  to  have  any  correction  attempted.  If 
this  testimonial  can  add  any  weight  to  those  you  already  possess  from  many 
of  our  roost  distinguished  Observers,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  any 
use  of  it  you  please.  I  remain,  &c. 

"  Woolwich,  March  27,  1832.  Peter  Barlow." 


Parkinson  and  Frodsham  oould  extend  this  List  of  Testimo* 
nials  to  an  almost  indefinite  length  :  but  they  conceive  enough  is 
here  shewn  to  testify  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  their  Time-pieces. 

OUANKE   ALLKV,   CORNniLL, 

opposite  (he  South  Gatf,  Royal  Exchtmyc,  London: 

AND   54,   r.UTLK   STREET,    LIVERPOOL. 
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MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE 
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IX. 
NOLLEKENS-^a^d   HIS    TIMES. 

CoiD»risiDC  MEMOIRS  of  CONTRMPOHARY  AR- 
TIbTS  from  ihe  Time  of  RoabilUc,  Ilotarth,  and 
Reynold*,  to  tkat  of  Fateli,  Flaunan,  mhI  Blake.  By 
JOHN  THOMAS  SMITH,  Eiq.  of  the  Britisli  Mo. 
•earn.    Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Po« trait,  €4«. 

*  A  delighifol  book.  It  it  a  trearare  of  food  ihiogs, 
of  atrokea  ot  bamour,  traiu  of  character,  anecdotes 
of  genios,  ni*nnei»  of  liie;  in  short,  it  b  a  fratt 
for  tlie  intellectual  ouo,  n  loonge  for  the  idler.^— 
Spectator. 

X. 

MEMOIRS   of   the    COUNTESS    DE 

GEN  LIS.  Written  by  HERSELF.  Complete  in  8 
vols,  post  8vo.  St.  Os..  and  in  French  SI.  IBs. 

N.B.  Either  of  the  Parts  may  be  had  separately  to 
complete  sets. 

Ut  litis  work  will  be  found  to  aboood  in  Anecdotes 
of  the  most  Eminent  Literary  and  Political  Characters, 
who  lieured  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Eiehteeoth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Centunes. 

XI. 
THE   LIFE  of  BENJAMIN  FRANK- 

LIK.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Ace.  Written  by  Himself  to  a 
late  Period,  and  completed,  to  the  time  of  his  Death, 
bv  his  Grandson  WILLIAM  TEMPLE  FRANKLIN, 
Eao.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  l6*.  boards. 

*  By  the  publication  of  the  present  work,  the  elevated 
reputation  of  Fianklin  for  virtue,  for  knowledge,  tor 
probity,  and  for  talents,  will  soffier  no  diminotiou, 
since  it  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fidelitv  of  his 
mind,  to  the  solidity  of  his  judtment.  to  th<- Justness  of 
his  views,  to  the  amenity  of  his  maoneis,  and  to  his 
ardent  dr.iie  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.' 
—Monthly  Review. 

XII. 
THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  EDWARD  JENNER.  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Phy. 
sician  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  &r.  Arc.  By  JOHN 
BARON,  M.D.  F.R.S.    In  8vo.  with  Portr;«it.    l6s. 

This  work  has  been  composed  from  the  most  authen- 
tic sourres  {  the  whole  of  the  Papers  and  Corre«pon<- 
dcnce  of  Dr.  Jenne^  having  oeen  placed  in  the  aotlior's 
hands  by  the  executors,  in  consequence  of  his  uninter- 
rupted and  confidential  int»rcour»e  and  friendship 
with  that  distinguished  individual  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  liie. 

XIII. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  BRI- 
TISH PUBLIC  CHARACTERS,  deceased  smte  the 
Accession  of  George  IV.    By  WILLIAM  MILLER. 
Handsomelj  printed  in  2  vols.  Jl.  lis.  6d. 

*  My  motive  is  not  to  enlogise  the  dead,  by  giving  a 
false  varnish  to  glaring  defects:  it  appears  to  me  more 
useful  to  society  to  draw  Nature  as  she  is ;  to  display 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  beauties;  and  to  show,  not 
by  imaginary  surmises,  but  by  palpable  and  indignant 
acts,  what  a  mixture  of  inconsistencies  Mankind  is : 
and  if.  In  this  chronological  series  of  recently  living 
characters,  there  should  be  found  some  few  in  elevated 
life,  whose  glaiing  vices  I  have  ventured  to  paint  in 
the  honest  colooniig  of  undisgiiiied  truth,  let  no  un< 
generous  motive  be  attributed.  The  instances  are  not 
nnmcroas :  they,  thank  God  I  seldom  occur  in  this 
country;  bot  whenever  decency,  decorum,  and  public 
opinion  are  thus,  in  brosd  day.  set  at  defiance,  the  post, 
humous  character  of  the  bold  perpetrators  cannot  be 
t»o  Openly  exposed  to  the  srnm  and  contempt  of  the 
rising  generation.*— A nthoi's  Preface. 

THE    REMINISCENCES  of  HENRY 

ANOELO.    In  2  large  vols.  Bvo.  with  Portrait.    SO%. 

N.'B.  Vol.  2  may  be  had  separately,  to  complete  set*. 

This  work  contains  numerout  orisinal  anecdotes  and 
curious  traiti  In  the  personal  history  of  many  noble 
and  illustrious  characters.  The  book  abounds  not  only 
in  piquant  matter  relating  to  persons  of  rank,  bnt  of 
talent  also-^r  the  elder  Aogelo's  ijtimHCv  with  Eng- 
Ibboen.  as  well  as  foreigners,  profinsors  of  all  the  fine 
arts,  tu.  made  his  house,  in  Carlisle  Street,  for  many 
years  ihe  rendeavoos  ofSirloshua  ReyooIdH  Garrick, 
tbe  Sberidans,  the  Lialeys,GaiaabOfOttgh, Foou,  Bach, 
Abel,  Ice.  tie. 


XV. 
MEMOIRS  and  REMAINS  of  LADY 

JANE  GREY.  Bv  SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS.  JKcv 
Edition,  small  8vo,  Portrait.8«.  6d. 

XVL 
LORI>  DOVER  — LETTERS  ILLUiJ. 

TRAflVE   of  tbe    REVOLUTION  off  UBB.  »«ih 
curious  Anecdotes  elncidatinc  tbe  History  aad  Ml> 
ners  of  that  Time.     Now   first  paUisbed  hmm  tN> 
Oriiinals,    with  Notes   and   •  PreC»ce.     By  LORD 
DOVER.     In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Poctraits.  fft. 

'  This  collectioo  refers  to  times  in  tbe  sccoest  «f 
which  tbe  veiy  spirit  of  our  history  b  cooceotn'^  ^ 
The  more  we  have  of  such  works,  tbe  better  vti)  ^» 
torv  be  studied,  tlie  more  perfectly  will  iL  be  kaove-' 
— MoBtblj  Review. 

xvu. 

THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  SALVATOR  ROSA.  In  2  vols,  with  a  fior  For 
trait  ot  Salvator,  from  ihe  original  Paintiog  by  Uiwrt^ 
intJbepoaaeiaionof  Ear1Gro»veoor.    88s 

xvin. 

MEMOIRS   of  BENVENUTO  CEI* 

LIN  I.  Wnucn  bjr  Himself.  Coataimac  m  un 
served  account  of  bis  intimacy  with  Miduel  Aor^J 
Titian,  and  all  the  great  Italun  sculptors  and  tmzm 
of  the  age ;  hb  rooneetions  with  FrnocM  I.  of  Ft«ac< 
the  Emperor  Cbaries  V.  Pope*  Ctemenl  VII.  •» 
Paul  III.  and  many  of  the  priocea,  ktalesBcs.  *" 
ecclesiastics  of  that  important  era.  Revised  InM  th 
lulian,  with  Notes,  by  THOMAS  ROSCOE.  iM 
Third  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait.   M*. 

'  Cellini  was  one  of  the  most  extramtfiuary  wm  i 
an  extraoidinary  ace;  hii  lite,   written  by  hiaiKl. 
more  amusing  than  any  novel  I  know/— lloracc  li 
pole. 

XIX. 
THE    PRIVATE   LIFE   of  MARll 

ANTOINETTE,  QUEEN  of  FRANCE.  By  «i 
DAME  CAMPAN.  First  Lady  ot  the  BtfM-cbatab^' l 
the  Queen.  Third  Edition,  in  2  vol*.  8«o.  wits  i^ 
traits,  i8s.    Ditto  French,  12s. 

'  We  have  seldom  perused  so  eoteirtaiaing  a  wwil 
it  is  a  mirror  of  the  mo^t  splendid  Court  in  Euroff. 
a  time  when  Monarchy  had  not  beau  sboru  of  vn^l 
its  beams ;  and  is  pnrticnlaHy  worthy  of  our  aCU«(3i* 
—Morning  Cluonide. 

XX. 
PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  the  COUt 

of  LOUIS  XVIII.  Dy  MADAME  DU  CAYLA.  I 
2  vols.  8vo.  II.  4s. 

'  This  work  lays  open  the  secret  intrlTors  ot  d 
most  iucriguinc  capital  in  Europe.  Almoot  everv  f4 
son  of  note  in  Franc«>  since  the  downtal  of  N^o^ 
here  pourtrayed.* — Morning  Journal. 

XXI. 
MEMOIRS   of  JUDGE    JEFFRE^I 

Lord  High  Chflnrellor  of  England  in  the  lUc* 
James  II.  Bt  H U M PHREV  W.  WOOLRTCB.  kj 
hi  8vo.  with  Portrait.    9%, 

The  name  of  Jeffreys  has  been  handed  dovu  ro  p 
teriiy  as  though  no  censures  were  loo  great,  bo  niti 
too  bitter  for  him.  The  scanty  memoirs  mhicix  bs 
b^en  yet  published  concerning  turn,  abound  m.«* 


efforts  to  aggiavaie  hu  nnpopuianty,  thaa  to  caa«< 
tlie  actions  of  his  impetuous  career  with  the  ime< 
tialiiy  which  is  du*  to  history.  The  AaChtf  of  'M 
pasea  hat  honestly  endeavoured  to  display  the  hrsgb« 
well  as  llie  dark  colourings  of  the  Judge's  Amaam 
while  be  does  not  attempt  to  palliate  tboee  «iorawt4 
all  mankind  have  concurred  in  coodemniog. 

*  We  have  seldom  teen  a  better  piecw  of  bissor* 
biography  than  the  MenxMre  of  J^ttnnJ^lMmi 
Chronicle. 

'  This  b  an  honest  book.*— Monthly  Maguiac. 
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XXIL 
BfEMOIRS  of   LADY  FANSHAWE, 

vife  of  th«  Right  Hod.  Sir  Richard  Faosbawe.  Bart. 
AdibMMdor  from  Cbarks  II.  to  th^  Court  of  M4drid. 
Wnttpo  bv  Henelf.  Nov  flrtt  pablUhed  from  tlie  on- 
poal  M aootcript.    Second  Edition,  po«t  Bvo.  with  For- 

*  "Dm  i»  a  very  delightfal  volnm^— delightfal  for  iu 
•iaivlicity  and  do— ■He  interest.*— Li  lemry  Ou«tte. 

*  TbrM  Uf  tnoin  will  prob*bly  take  their  pUce  by  the 
Md«  of  Mr*.  Hatcfaiaaoa^t  Maaoirs,  a  praise  which  the 
adairers  of  the  latur  will  know  bow  to  caiimate.'— 
Specuior. 

XXIII. 

GODWIN'S  HISTORY  of  the  COM- 
MONWEALTH of  EMOLAN  D.  from  iU  Commroce- 
Bent  to  the  Reatorauon  ot  Charlea  II.  Complete  in 
4  vol«.  8vo.    81.  I6«. 

N.  D.— Either  ot  the  volomes  maj  be  had  teparatelj 
to  complete  Sets. 

An  ioTalaable  acceuion  of  authorities  fro-.n  the  re- 
cords of  tb«  proceedioga  of  the  Long  Parhament,  re- 
cently discoverod  in  the  Sute  Pap^r  Office,  and  the 
collfction  of  Commonwealth  Tracu  given  by  Geo.  III. 
to  the  British  Museam»  have  enabled  Mr.  Godwin  to 
throw  modi  new  light  npoo  the  general  history  of  the 
tiiM. 

'  This  work  is  a  so!id  proof  of  great  eodowmenU  and 
abilities.* — litrrarj  Gasette. 

XXIV. 
THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REY- 
NOLDS, late  President  of  the  Royal  Academf .  By 
James  HORTHCOrB,  E^q.  R.A.  second  Edition, 
nabellished  with  PoitraiU  and  other  Plates.  2  vols, 
tfo.ll.  It. 

XXV. 
MEMOIRS    of    DON     JUAN    VAN 

BALEN>  comprising  the  Narratire  ot  his  Impn^on- 
neot  ia  the  Dungeoos  of  tlie  Inquisitioo  at  MuUrid, 
and  of  his  £M^ape,  hi«  Adventures  io  Russia.  &c.&c. 
Second  Edition,  in  S  vols.  8vo«  with  Portrait,  and 
ether  Pla'ea,  £is. 

XXVI. 
MEBfOIRS  of  WOMEN  celebrated  in 

theWniiDK*  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  POETS. 
By  Mrs.  JAMESON.  Antnoress  of  the  *  Brmuties  of 
wt  Conrt  of  Charles  II.'  An:.    £  vols,  post  8vo. 
Among  the  celebrated  Females  whose  memoirs  are 

f'«en  in  this  woik.  may  be  particularly  mrniioned— 
eirarth's  Laura,  Daote  s  Beairice,  Surry's  fair  GeraU 
dint,  Tasso'S  Leonora.  Waller's  Sachahssa,  Swift's 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  Lady  Wortlry  Montagu,  M«itiia 
Bleant,  4cc. ;  and  among  the  Loves  of  the  Modern 
Poets  will  be  found  tiiose  of  Lord  Byron.  Moore, 
I  Wordsworth,  Klopstock,  Monti,  Barry  Cornwall,  &c. 

XXVII. 
PRIVATE   MEMOIRS  of  FOREIGN 

COUHTS.    Io  2  vols.  8vo.  Sis. 

'  These  volumes  strongly  remind  us  of  Count  Gram* 
Boot's  Memoirs;  they  possess  the  sanoe  wi^rmth  of 
colouring — the  same  lignt  and  amusing  sketches  of 
character.'— tton. 

XXVIII. 
MEMOIRS  of  the  KING  of  SWEDEN, 

illastrative  of  his  Character,  his  Relations  with  the 
Emperoi  Napoli-on,  &c.  &c.  Bv  WILLIAM  GEO. 
MEREDITH.  Esq.  A.M.  of  Braaen-nose  College, 
Oxtord.    In  nvo.  lis. 

*The  Correspondence  of  the  Crown  Prince  with  the 
Emperor  Kapokou  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the 
vol  ome.*— Courier. 

XXIX. 
MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of  FRANCE, 

dariaf  the  Reaiden««  (above  Thirty  Teart)  of  the 
MARQUIS  DE  DANGBAU.  Now  first  translated 
from  the  French;  with  Historical  and  Critical  Notes, 
la  8  vols.  Bvo.  IBs.    French  Edition,  3  vols.  IBs. 

*  The  Meoioirs  of  the  Msrouis  de  Dangeau  arc  cu- 
rious, and  include  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information, 
vtih  many  important  views  of  the  manners  and  morals 
1  the  age.'~Quart«rly  Review. 


XXX. 

D'ISRAELI*S  COMMENTARIES  on 

th«  LIFE  and  REIGN  of  CHARLES  1.  Kiog  o» 
Eoglaod :  complete  lu  5  vols.  8vo.  either  of  which  may 
be  had  separately,  to  complete  sets. 

*  This  work  is  calculated  to  throw  an  impsrtial  light 
upon  the  leading  events  in  the  reign  of  the  hrst  Charles 
—a  reign  more  resembling  a  romantic  tal",  or  a  tragu- 
dram4,  than  almost  any  period  whidi  could  be  selected 
out  of  the  history  of  any  nation.'— Literary  Gaaetie. 

XXXL 

MEMOIRS  of  SCIPIO  DE  RICCI,  Mi- 
nister of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany, 
Reformer  of  Catholicism,  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  THO- 
MAS ROSCOE,  Esq.  In  €  v<>h.  8vo.  with  Poi  trait, 
SU. 

'  There  are  few  books  which  throw  more  valoablft 
light  upon  the  History  of  the  Romish  Church  during 
the  18th  century ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  more  wor- 
thy of  deep  and  intense  study.'— Athenaeum. 

XXXIL 
MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQ.  the  celebrated  Author  of 
*  Sylva,'  Sec;  with  the  Private  Cor  res  pou  den  re  be- 
tween Charles  I.,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  the  E^rl  of 
Clarrndon,  Sir  Richard  Browne,  &c.  Sic.  Edited  bv 
W.  BRAY.  ESQ.  F.S.A.  Sec,  New  Edition,  in  5  voia. 
Bvo.  with  Portraits  and  othei  Plates.    21.  5s. 

This  extremely  curious  and  interesting  work  is  print- 
ed from  the  original  MSS.  of  John  Evelyn,  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Wotton.  It  comprises  his  diar^,  with  obser- 
vations on  men  and  manners;  the  politics,  literature, 
and  science  of  his  age,  during  bis  travels  in  France  and 
Italy;  his  residence  in  England  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  his  connection  with  tlie  courts 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  two  subsequent  reigns,  inter- 
spersed with  a  vast  number  of  original  anecdotes  of  the 
most  celebrated  persona  of  that  period. 

XXXIIL 
THE  THIRD  VOLUME  of  EVELYN'S 

MEMOIRS  iu  QuMi to,  comprising  his  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRITINGS;  now  fir^tcollected  and  edited, 
with  Notes.  Printed  uniformly  with  the  two  former 
Volumes.    21.  Ss«  boards. 

The  miscellaneous  writings  of  the  Philosopher  and 
Naturalist,  Evelyn  (most  of  which  are  ejitremely  rare), 
are  here  presented  to  the  public  in  a  quarto  volume,  to 
range  with  his  *  Diary  and  Correspondence.'  These 
works,  with  his  noble  Discourse  on  Forest  Trem,  under 
the  title  of  *  Sylva,'  comprise  the  whole  body  of  Eve- 
lyn's productions.  The  tracts  forming  the  present  vo- 
lume are,  more  or  less,  on  subjects  of  great  interest, 
including  lively  pictures  of  Uie  manners  and  amuse- 
ments ol  his  time;  Memoirs,  political,  domestic,  and 
religmus;  Treatises  on  Morals,  Horticulture,  Art, 
Science,  Commerce,  See, ;  in  all  of  which  the  sound  in- 
tellect of  this  amiable  and  higli-minded  English  Gen- 
tleman will  be  traced. 

XXXIV. 

THE    LIVES   of   the  RIGHT   HON. 

FRANCIS  NORTH.  Baron  Guilford,  Lord  Keep*-r 
of  the  Great  Seal  under  King  Charles  II.  and  King 
James  II.  ;  of  the  HON.  SIR  DUDLEY  NORTH* 
Commis*iooer  ot  the  Custonts,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Kins  CharIrs  II.;  and  of  the  HON.  and 
REV.  DR.  JOHN  NORTH,  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lev,  Cambridge,  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  King 
Charles  II.  By  the  HON.  ROGER  NORTH;  with 
Notes  and  illustrations,  Histoncal  and  BiograpliicaL 
A  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  Bvo.  with  Portraits.    S7s. 

'  The  Lives  of  the  North  family  comprise  much  of 
the  private  hbtory  of  the  Reigns  of  Charles  and  his 
brother  James.  Tney  throw  much  light  upon  contem- 
porary authors,  and  we  have  here  exhibited,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  secret  marlnnations  and  hidden  policy  which 
actuated  the  great  politicians  and  court  intrigues  of  the 

Esriod.    Tlie  work  is  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of 
ntilish  History;  and  is  indispensable  to  the  higher 
classes  of  Libraries. '^Gentleman's  Mitgwnne. 
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0-.  J*  f*  '*v*'    f,  '#<  '^  *  r-.^'-t*  Av±^    •'_     He  <yv»- 


f»    I  'J*,  »*/.  <i» 


;▼  -.  ••/*•. 


vx'^\\<^,  «r%  eves 


l>*  'u  f  e'.t,'^'*  •-.d'-i  i'**)  a'f'r'.^vd.  To  *>» '!•*'< 
r.*'  '^"i  ■  ^  ...  ^*  «y  '»^  "  Ha" f  '-•.  N'V»I  i-:  o-*"  n 
If,'..  "J  «'.*^;  wi-  .  r^f *- ^  t«  «f(*  M'-'wor*  ti»*«»vi«#», 

III. 

CONVER-SATIONS  of  tlie  E3IPEROR 

ytAf'fl.VO%  vi'b  ^^^  roUNF  de  LAS  CASES. 
>'w  Kk'-'/o,  t,io»>rat>-d  wrrj  Pott/AiU  of  N«|K>icoa 
»f.'J  I^«  C****;  «  «»*»  o/  UM!  Hout^  iQ  which  K«po- 
l^ntt  w«4  t/'#rf.,  «t  A}*frtOf  lo  Ccrfura ;  four  c^^oared 
»''-w*  »^.f  Ht.  H' '•■•.«,  tak'-n  «>o  tb<  tf^t;  bcftid^  M^ps 
P'-« '.*,  dM,;  oeKiii/l*t«  la  4  f  "U.  d*o.  «l.  «*.  la  Freocti. 
li.  12^. 

N.B.  Part*  VI r,  ao'l  VI If.  of  the  First  Pd^t'oo  maj 
hf  hid  «'^(/«r4t«lj,  to  coai(/trte  Kt* :  aUo,  The  lllu»u-»- 

A«  I  hit  work  it  ao\tei%»\\f  ttknow\t<ife4  to  form  the 
rTKr*»  pfffffi  »pitom^  of  the  Character  and  Optniocs  of 
ll>it  *-»Usoriiitt»Tj  man,  it  it  prruicned  that  thi«  new 
rdition,  c/mir>rr»4#d  loto  4  volu(ne«,  and  po*ili«hed  at  a 
ferj  mMeraie  price,  viU  be  cttremelj  acceptatrte  to 
th«  ffoh\ic,  aofl  that  there  are  few  who  will  not  be  de* 

»trOtt«  of  p^^MCMlOg  It. 

IV. 
MBMOIR8  of  the  LAST  TWO  YEARS 

of  NAPOLF/IN'S  RXILB.  Bj  F.  ANTOMMAR. 
CHf,  recordiog  hit  Convriaetioaa  oo  a  varietj  of  oev 
HfiMect*,  aod  forming  a  Aequel  to  th«  Jooroals  of 
O^Meara  aoH  !.««  Ca«et,  Secood  EditioOt  lo  S  vob. 
Bvo.  16a.    Ditto,  Frrocb,  IS*. 

'  Theaa  votumet  form  the  t«raiioatk>n  of  Napoleon'f 
hittofv.  Dr.  Antonimarchi,  hka  all  who  approached 
N'tpoiron,  »ooo  becaoM  devotedly  attached  to  bloi. 
'Ititt  frehnf  excited  a  corre^pondeot  regard  oo  the  part 
of  hu  illuttrlngt  patiaat,  who  fouod  oo  locootiderable 
pleaaure  in  rhatliog  with  bU  phjiidao.  Aa  waa  his 
custom,  Napoleon  generally  maide  himaelf  the  lopk  of 
ronversaUoii.  and  entered  much  at  large  loto  varioiu 
pMMffas  of  his  life. '— New  MoothJy  Magaxioe. 


T. 

XEMOIZS  if  ^»  LAST  S 

»    .T   a  F.<-^  •ni.n  xf  '. 
sr  -t^  C'^m.t^ifX.   i&. 
*  Ax  *-*  *r  n-rf^'«t^ 

~iais  ifiT  4!>^  3u  wa.. 
ZiM  TT«i«nf*  >'''i:'^  vk  *<  sff 
a«i.t  j<*^»»  ar  ■Um^:z,^  am  ' 


jioyrB& 

EAi^'5  r* »« 


MiLri.' — fc-atrjej 


CAPTAIN   MAITLAXir?  JfAlti- 

TTTF  r*  v-  i-JfclLxl  EIL  .^  B.j5AFA1TC  aJ 

«^  ta,  »^ .  *.«r«  «s  «>»«,-  £  B  X  S.  B''  *~*^**!V ' 
a»*  sr- 1-^  :*  F^  •-T^  t»a<  •rTwr*v«  w  t.-*t  *«  fk,  ie*^**' 
t'-t  i4C-  Mf  M*s  »i*  V-  fci  Acccsc  103.  3*  3"^^ 
C:anr*^»Crf<*-3Cr  -v  C^T'.Aa  Mib:^-ia4  n-ca  :s«  &»»*'*■ 
siea-   jtc   4rc.     Kc«  L^ACaft,»>«.wrsaOart.7ti^ 

'  T  :^  s  a  aarra&«*  af 
«a»e-'*v.' — Lt9e<ary  Gj 

•  T^M  w«rt  farms  a 

vn. 

MEMOIRS  aad  COR&ESPOXDEXa 

of  tb«  EMPRESS  KJSEPHtSE.  Fmi m  mi 
•oH.  poat Sto.  tjsb    Dw. toFrMcfc.         ___^^^     i 

erases  oi  c^aracMT.  of 
jcc*— M«rH*g 

•A  e»n>«i 
tnp^j  oi  a  ■»«)(  extraOT'i  aarv  swoei 
suoces  a.'noft  eaprweileied.*— >|iew  UoaChly  Mji^ 

y.B.  Ea!Wrvo(«ae  maj  be  barf  Kpantdy,  la cae 
pictaacta. 

vm. 

MEMOIRS  ai  LUCIEN  BONAPABTl 


PRINCE  of  CA Kino,  draws  frow  ha  FnraCr  C« 

rf-spncd^Dce,  aad  oiner  aatbestic  Doceaseaas:  v>U| 
ftae  Poru«it,  8  Tob,  8*o.  Ma.  Ditta.  Frradb,  tte.  i 
TW  Mensoirs  of  Lecies  are  wiiUf  by  •••  ^ 
has  followed  the  step*  attd  witaeaaerf  the  ■ctio— o'U 
cteo  tor  fosr-ao'i-tweiity  years,  aad  who  has  abCaw 
access  to  t.is  private  corrrspoodeoce  aad  other  aat^ 
tic  docemeois.  The  Coaat  dc  la  B  » aad  achrr  ^ 
tiQftaisb'd  persoas,  foros^rly  o«  trrsM  af  tbe  d«^ 
in'tmary  with  Locseo,  bare  arkaowieHfed  tkevcrjcw^ 
of  ti>«  extraordinary  facts  oov  Uir  tise  irktiaa  reemi 
te  the  world. 

IX. 

ANECDOTES  of  the  COURT  aad  f  A 

MILT  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPABTK.  By  M 
DAME  DURAND.  Traaalated  fron  tbc  fremd 
8«ro.6s.    Ditto,  Freaeli,  6a. 

*  The  lady  to  whoa  we  are  lodebtcd  for  tkaic  Aaai 
dotea  resided  in  the  Palace,  ae>aif)aaied  tlw  Caat  ai 
its  Joonieya*  aod,  wheo  the  Eaperor  waa  ia  frmt*,  I 
day  never  elapsed  oo  which  sbe  did  aoC  i 
bitaal  iotercoorse  with  hia  :  thoa  she  w 
the  sritoesa  of  a  great  part  of  hia  prWate  aad 
llfp.  The  varioos  facts  wbkk  she  now  sobails  Co  fM 
pabUc,  aod  of  the  chief  pan  of  which  she  vso  btrseifa 
eyc-witoesa,  are  tberclore  drawn  firooi  tiM  aMt  oo 
qoeatiooable  soarce.'— lotrodoctioa. 

X. 
THE  DUKE  of  ROVIOO^  MEMOIRSi 

eomprising  the  period  of  the  Battle  of  WatrHoa,  a*l 
the  Entry  of  the  Allies  loto  Parts.  Coaipltt««wJ 
vols.  8vo.  €1.  16t.;  Ditto  lo  Fr«k»cb,  4  vols.  cea^V 
ioff  theSsolsof  the  Pariseditioa,tl.8a.  ., 

N.B.  Either  of  the  volooica  oMy  be  had  srptf«tt>*] 
to  complete  sets. 

*  These  Meaoin  ut  iavaloable.*— Literary  Oatf^- 


WORKS  PUBLISHED   BY  COLBURN  AND   BENTLEY. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 


T.ORD  BYRON  and  SOME  of  HIS 

■■-•  CONTEMrORARIES.  Bj  LEIOH  HUNT. 
CompruiDK  tha  Author^  Corre«poodeuce  with  Lord 
Bfroo.  Mr.  Shelley,  &c.  New  Edition,  loS  vols.  Bvo. 
With  Portr«itt  and  F^c-MinileA,  18i. 

'  lo  thu  very  curioa*  series  of  literary  and  persooal 
»kftches,  Mr.  Hunt  h«s  skeUhed  io  a  very  bold  man- 
aer,  not  ool  j  the  paUic,  bat  the  private  char«cters  and 
habiu  of  mauy  ot  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  present 
i^ay-Lord  Byroo,  Mr.Tliooias  Moore,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Vr.  $hellev.  Mr.  Colertdjra,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  Mr. 
fbeodore  Hook.  Messrs.  floiace  and  James  Smith,  (the 
Authors  of  *  Rejected  Addresses;')  Mr.  Landor,  Ace 
Hm  Utters  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Shelley  will  be 
^ad  emiuently  interesting.*— Morning  Chronicle. 

THE  SPIRIT  of  the  AGE ;  or,  Contem- 

MNvy  Portraits.  By  WILLIAM  UAZLITT.  New 
Sditioo,  revised.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

Contents :— Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Oifford,  Mr.  Saothey, 
Rr  Walter  Scott.  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell, Mr. The- 
nat  Moore.  Mr.  Williani  Godwin,  Mr.  Jeremy  Ben- 
ham.  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Coleridge.  Mr.  L^iRh  Hunt, 
it,  WordsworUi.Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Mr.  BrongUam, 
ttr  P.  Bnrdett,  Rev.  E.  Irving.  lyord  Eldon,  Mr.  WiU 
^orce,  Mr.  Malthas,  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  late  Mr. 
laroe  Tooke.  &c.  Ace 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  LIVING  AU- 

HORS  of  OREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND; 
ompnsinc  Literary  Memoirs  and  Aoerdotes  of  tlieir 
jves,  and  a  Chronoiogical  Regutej*  of  their  Publica* 
ions.  Closely  printed  In  double  columns,  8vo.  7»* 
This  Dictionary  contains  notice*  of  nearly  10,000 
lathers :  on  its  compilation  several  eminent  men  have 
>tetbcr  bestowed  n  laborious    application  of  three 


MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  the  late  DR.  SAMUEL  PARR.  With  Biographi. 
cal  Notices  and  Anecdote*  of  OMoy  of  hu  Frt^ods, 
Pupils,  and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Rev.  WILLJ  AM 
FIELD.    8  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraiu.  €8s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  LITERARY 

CHARACTER;  or.  the  History  of  Men  of  Oeoios, 
drawn  from  ttieir  own  Feehiigt  aitd  Coniessiont.  By 
I.  D'ISRAELI.  The  Fourth  Edition,  witli  a  Letter 
and  Notes  by  Lord  Byron.    Jn  9  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

MEMOIRS  of  GOETHE,  Author  of 
*  Werter/  *  F^ust.*  tec,  Wiitten  bj  Himself.  In  g 
vols.  8vo.  with  a  fiue  Portrait. 

'  Ooethe  has  justly  been  classed  by  the  critics  of 
Germany  with  (he  masterminds  of  modern  Europe— 
with  Shakspeare,  with  Dante,  and  with  Cervantes,  not 
as  possessing  powers  of  ■  similar  kind,  but  as  enioyiog 
like  those  great  m^n,  the  reputation  of  being,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  first  of  hu  age  and  country.* 

MEMORIALS  of  SHAKSPEARE  ;  or, 

Sketches  of  his  Character  and  Genius,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Godwin,  Mackeosie.  Cum> 
berlsnd,  Wartoo,  Drvden,  Goethe,  the  two  Schlegrls, 
Madame de  Stael,  and  other  eminent  Writers.  Edited, 
wiib  a  Prelace  and  Notes,  by  NATHAN  DRAKE. 
M.D.  &c.  In  1  large  vol.  8vo.  forming  a  valuable 
accompaniment  to  every  edition  of  the  Poet.    10s.  6d. 

'  The  design  and  execution  of  this  volume  are  admi> 
rable.^— Gentleman's  Magasine. 

*  Dr.  Drake  has  collected  a  variety  of  particulars 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  t^vrj  reader  of 
the  bard.'— Atheorum. 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  WORKS. 


MUSICAL  MEMOIRS;  comprising 

an  Account  of  the  General  Sute  of  Music  in  Eng. 
nd,  from  the  first  Commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784 
•  the  vear  1830.  interspersed  with  numefous  anecdotes, 
•sical,  histrionic, &c  By  W.  J.  PA RKE.  In 8  vols. 
istBvo.  18s. 

These  volumes  eontaln  a  fund  of  information  relative 
I  BiiMc,  the  stage,  and  their  eminent  vouries,  which 
e  lover  of  the  drama  will  devour  with  avidity. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  Mas.  SID- 

ONS.  In  g  vols.  8vo.  with  a  fine  Portr.>it.  entraved 
'  Turner,  from  a  Picture  bj  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
keS8s. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  of  THOMAS 

IBDiN,  Author  of  *  The  CabineC  Sec.  ^cc. :  com- 
ising  his  Conespondenco  with  Mr.  Sherid4n,  George 
ihnan.  Mr.  Whitbread,  Douglas  Kinnaird,  Peter 
oore,  tu.  Arc«  &c.  9  vols.  Bvo,  Portrait.  10s. 
'  Dibdin's  Reminiscences  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
fge  portion  of  curious  hutory  relating  to  our  national 
ratres.  The  letters  written  lo  Mr.  Dibdio  by  Mr. 
eridan,  George  Colman,  Heury  Harris,  Thomas  Har- 
,  Mr.  Whiibresd,  Douilas  Kionaiid,  Peter  Moore, 
r.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Eltiston,  now  published  for  the 
K  tioie,  exhibit  Secrets  of  the  Green  Room  highly 
lasiof  to  the  public,  and  particularly  gralilying  lo 
I  lovers  of  the  Drama.* — Morning  Chronicle. 

RECOLLECTIONS    of  the    LIFE    of 

kHN  O'KEEFPE  (the  celebrated  Comic  Dramatist.) 
ritten  by  Himself;  and  comprining  numerous  very 
iiioos  and  original  Anecdotes  of  Dutinguislied  Per- 
OS  of  his  Time.  In  England  and  Ireland,  from  the 
1^  1755  to  the  present  umt.  In  i  vols.  Bvo.  with  a 
irtrau.   l6s. 


THE    LIFE    of  FREDERICK    REV- 

NOLDS  (the  Dramatist).    Written  by  Himself.    Com- 

£  rising  Numerous  Anecdotes  of  Distioguislied  Persons, 
Loyal,  Political,  Fashionable,  Literary,  and  Musical. 
S  vok.  8vo.  with  Portrait.  l6s. 

•  It  is  the  peculiar  advauuge  of  theatrical  talenr, 
that  it  brings  the  possessor  into  conuct  with  whatevnr 
is  most  distinguished  in  contemporary  society;  accord, 
in^ly,  the  present  book  is  thickly  strewn  with  namrs 
whose  very  enunciation  begets  an  interest.'— New 
MoQtiiiy  M«gasioe. 

MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  or  Memoirs 

of  the  Lives  and  Writings  or  the  mostEminrut  Musical 
Composers  and  Writers  who  have  floorislied  m  the 
different  Countries  of  Europe,  during  the  last  three 
Centuries,  including  the  Memoirs  of  many  who  are 
now  living.    In  8  vols.  8vo.  I<s. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  it  has  been  the  inten. 
tion  of  the  Author  to  supply  the  lovers  and  professors 
of  music  with  such  anecdotes  of  the  lives,  and  such  ob- 
servations on  the  writings,  printed  and  manuscript,  of 
eminent  masters,  as  may  not  only  affr.rd  ioformatioo 
and  arou»emeot,  but  may  also  seive  as  a  guide  in  pur- 
chasing their  works. 

THE  LIFE  of  GEORGE  FREDERICK 

COOKE.  By  WILLIAM  DUNLAP.  Second  £di- 
lioo ,  with  Portrait,  S  vols.  8vo.    ISs. 

*  We  have  seldom  been  more  amused  and  inftructed 
than  by  the  perusal  of  these  volames.  The  rharactens- 
tic  singularity  of  the  adventeres  they  record,  the 
lively  sketches  of  the  individuals  connected  with  th«) 
dramatic  art,  and  tlie  impressive  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  journal  of  Cooke  himself,  all  conspire  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  lounger,  and  to  command 
tlie  interest  of  the  philoftophic  observer  ol  life  and 
manncn.'— Theatrical  Inquisitor. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED   PY  COLBURN  AND  BENTLEV. 


POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPOND- 

*  ENCE  of  MAJOR.  CAKTWRlOHr.  Ediied 
bv  Hi»  Niece.  Cooiprbiut  letters  fiom  Fox  und 
Burke,  the  l«ce  eccentric  Earl  Sinohope.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Sir  Philip  Fmncts,  Dr.  Pmht,  &c.  8  voU.  8vo. 
wiih  Fortrsit,!^. 

*  lit*  was  oue  who^e  enlighteoed  miod  and  profouod 
constitutional  kuovledge  pUced  him  io  the  hifhett 
rank  of  public  chamc  te r,  and  who«e  puritj  of  principle 
nnd  consistency  of  conduct  through  life  commHnded 
iJie  most  resprctful  attention  to  his  opiuions.'— Fox. 

THE  REVOLUTIONS  of  EMPIRES. 

By  VISCOUNT  CHATEAUBRIAND.  8»o.8i. 

*  This  work  i«  sure  to  command  the  atteution  not 
only  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  but  of  all  who  fe«tl 
iiitrrestrd  io  the  welfare  of  liie  community  iu  which 
Ihcy  live.*— Literary  R«vi«w. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BROUGHAM*S 

SPEECH  oh  the  PRESENT  STAlE  of  i be  LAWS. 
Corrected  by  Him»ell.    Third  Edttioa,  in  Svo.  4s.  61. 

AN    INQUIRY   into   the    VARIOUS 

SYSTEMS  of  NATIONAL  (ECONOMY;  their  Ad- 
vantages and  Disadv^anagrs,  and  the  Tlieory  bmM 
favouiable  to  tlie  lucre^se  of  NatioDal  Wealth.  By 
CHARLES  GANILH.    8to.7». 

*  This  is  unqnestiooably  tbe  most  asefol  vork  oe  tbt 
subject  that  has  bilbeito  appeared.*— Literarj  Rnrit«. 

THE  POLITICAL  PRIMER  :  or,  Road 

to  Public  Honours.    Small  8vo.  5s.  Gd. 

*  A  book  of  Terj  conaidenble  laleni.*— Tw*. 


IRISH  HISTORY. 


PERSONAL  SKETCHES  of  HIS 

-*-  OWN  TIMES.  By  Sir  JONAH  BARKING- 
TON;  being  his  individual  Recollections  of  Disiin- 
gui^ll^d  Pct.^oiiages,  Hemarkable  Events,  and  Iri?h 
HiRh  Life  for  tli»  last  Fitty  Yr-am.  New  edition  with 
considerable  additions,  %  vols.  8vo.  84s. 

AN    ESSAY    on   ABSENTEES.       By 

LADY  MOKOAN.    8vo.  Ss.  6(1. 

SIR  JONAH  BARRINGTON*S  HIS- 
TORY of  iiif  irisKUNIon;  illuslinted  by  Deliuea- 
tious  of  the  principal  CharacterH  ot  the  Period,  curious 
Lrtterv  and  Paperit  in  fvc-simile,  and  about  forty  ori« 
ginal  PortraiU.    Iu  2  vols,  (nearly  ready.) 

PERSONAL    NARRATIVE    of    the 

TRISH  REBELLION  ot  1798.  By  CHARLES  HA- 
MILION  TEELINO.    Post Bvo.  9).  6d. 


MEMOIRS  of  THEOBALD  WOLFE 

TONE.  Written  by  Himself.  Ediud  by  tm  «oa, 
William  Theobald  WolteTone.  lb  S  voU.  8v«.  •iU> 
PorUait.  24*. 

HISTORY  of  the  lata  CATHOUC  AS- 

SOCIAl'lON.  By  THOMAS  WYSE.  joo.  £^.  mf 
Waterford,  one  ot  the  Members.    In  9  vols,  e«o,  l6s. 

*  Tbe  History  of  the  Catholic  Assoeiaiioa,  by  Mr. 
Wyse,  ought  to  be  studied  by  those  »bo  have  at  be*rt 
the  improvement  of  Irelaml.  Mr.  Wys«  doea  not  t^d 
to  throw  a  valuable  liRbt  on  those circumstaBccs  wbidi 
enabled  religion  to  bexome  so  formidable  aa  afl^  <« 
Ireland,  and  which  circumstances*  it  is  to  bem»««' 
bcred,  still  exut  in  all  their  force.* — Momiof  Qr^ 
nicle. 


LETTERS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 


T^AVID  GARRICK'S   PRIVATE 

-■^  CORRESPONDENCE  with  the  most  ccle- 
bralcd  Ptr»oiis  of  his  lime;  now  first  published  from 
the  Origiiihls.  Printed  uuitormly  with  Evelyn  and 
Pepvs,  in  2  volum*  s.  with  a  fine  Portrait. 

This  highly  mteiestiug  and  important  work  com- 
prises upwards  of  two  thousand  letters,  from  persons  of 
the  Kceatrst  eminence  in  tlie  pohtical,  literary,  and 
dramatic  world.  Among  other  names,  besides  those 
ot  the  leading  nobilitv,  may  be  mentioned,  Warburtou 
— Burkr^Juhohoo — Hume — Gibbon — Sir  Joshua  Rey> 
nolds  —  Goldsmith  —  Robertson— Junius—  Beattlt— 
Churchdl— Mmsou — Cumberland— Boswell—Colmao— 
T.  and  J.  Warlou — Dr.  Burnev— Sbendan— Mnrphy— 
Dr.  Hoadly— Mrs.  Montagu— Mrs.  Cowley, &c. 

'  When  we  consider  the  vast  space  that  the  first  ac> 
tor  of  ancient  or  modern  times  occupied.  duriDg  his 
busy  career,  io  the  worlo's  eye— when  we  remember 
that,  from  the  fir»t  year  of  his  appearance  in  London, 
iu  1741,  down  to  the  momeut  of  bu  retirement  trom  the 
staRc.  io  the  year  1718,  he  was  constaotlv  before  the 
public— that  duriuK  this  protracted  period  he  was  on 
terms  of  more  or  less  intimacy  with  >iU  the  wise,  the 
illustrious,  the  patiiotic  o(  Gieai  Briuiii— that  he  was 
Uie  favourite  of^Dr.  Johnson,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Ihf  cclebiaird  Lord  Camdco,  the  associate  of  Quin 
and  Foote.  and  Bairyand  Henderson,  the  protege  of 
Pope,  the  correspondciit  of  Bishop  Waiburion.  the  fbs- 
tTer  ot  thn  early  genius  of  Sheridan  and  Siddon^— 
vrhfin  we  n-intm'bcr  all  this,  w«  can  le^dily  compre- 
h*"!!.!  the  ioine;il  that,  even  al  this  comparativt- ly  dis. 
taut  period,  must  bff.altaclied  to  tlie  biography  of  such 
«  iUAi.;_iijc  pi escut  volume,  we  repeal,  will  not  dis. 


appoint  such  expectation.  It  Is  introduced  by  a 
written  memoir  of  Oarrtck,  aud  coot.una  his  vo**ttJ- 
nous  correspondence  with  all,  or  nenrly  to.  the  Utos- 
trions  characters  of  his  time.  The  letters  of  Bbttrj 
Warburton,  in  particniac.  are  aocomaooly  etitcrt>i»- 
iog,  and  clear  upon  many  poiuu  in  tbe  great  act.*r  s 
lite  hitherto  obscure  nud  unexplained.'— Son. 

PRIVATE    CORRESPONDENCE   d 

DAVID  HUME,  the  Historian.  Vow  first  pobiab'd 
from  the  Oriffluals,  in  tbe  possession  of  ibe  Eoicer.  ta 
1  large  vol.  Ids. 

PRIVATE    CORRESPONDENCE   oi 

HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  of  ORtORO,  »«w 
first  collected.  Four  haodsooM  «oU.  8vo.  wttb  ?o«^ 
trait.    Price  38s.  boards. 

*  Tlie  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  nre  masterMces  m 
their  w«y  :  that  in  which  they  shine  unrivalled,  b  tbeu- 
accurate  leflection  of  the  passing  scenes  of  c»rta  lU-v. 
pointed  by  remarks  rqaally  witty  and  sarcast*.  A. 
new  Democritus  seems  to  have  assoosed  Uk  pea.  ^» 
sneer  at  the  grave  follies  of  the  human  sptso.'  Qaar- 
lerly  Review. 

N.B.  A  few  copies  may  still  be  bad  •epanlriy,  tw 
4to.  of  the  Letters  to  Oeorge  MoaUcu.  Em.  and  to  tb* 
Rov.  Williaai  Cole,  forming  the  sixth  votuBW  ot  tk« 
>Vorks  of  Lord  Onord.    11.  Us.  6d. 

LETTERS  of  KLOPSTOCK  and  HIS 

FRIENDS,  with  a  Biographical  Introductso*.  Br 
Miss  I5ENGEK.    (b. 


.  WORKS   PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN   AND  BENTLEY. 


MILITARY  MEMOIRS. 


THE    EARL    OF    MUNSTER'S 

MEMOiaS  of  tha  LATE  WAR;  to  which 
K  ««1de'».  IHB  PEK80NAL  NAKaAlIVE  of 
CAFT.  COOKIE  of  ib(^4ard  lUtimrat;  containiDf 
i)<t«  p4iticoUrs  of  the  BhiUas  ot  S«Jiiauiiica»  VittoriH, 
Piunp«'lauii»  NiTelle,  Nivc,  Hud  I'ouloufte,  iumI  of  tb« 
S'l^rs  of  Ciudtfd  Rodnco,  B«d^^)os,  and  St.  SebMliaa, 
icc.iu,   8  vol*,  pott  b«o.    £U. 

THE  MARQUIS  of  LONDONDER- 
RY'S NARKATiVB  of  ihe  LATE  WAR  in  the  PB- 
N INSULA.  ;riiird  Bditioo.  with  Additiogs.  2  volt, 
bva  with  Mftp*  aud  PUut.    Sis.  6d. 

'  W.e  hkve  Ttmd  Dothing  descriptive  of  an j  portion  of 
tbe  PoniuMinr  War  at  all  to  bf  compMted,  In  point  of 
iac«tfftt  «ud  important  iufbrmatioo,  with  thevolcunet 
Dov  b«i6r«u».^£lack wood's  Magasme. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  WAR  in  SPAIN.    By 

MARSHAL   SUCHET,    Duke  D'Albufera.    2   vol*. 
8ro.  poitrau»  8i«.   Freodi  18*. 

'  rhete  volumes  poueu  maoy  attractions  for  the  pro- 
fesMooaii  reiidrr.  aud  ure  wnlteu  in  »  lirle  cMlculaied 
to  coavey  a  very  lively  impression  of  all  uie  sceorj  and 
actions  in  which  their  celebrated  autJior  distiofuulied 
himself.^— Monthly  Review. 


THE    DUKE   of    WELLINGTON'S 

TAMPAIGN  in  tiie  NETIlERLANnS.  in  1815.' 
E'egaotly  printed  in  1  vol.  iropfriMl  4io.  emt>*-llikbed 
with  9i)  coloured  PUtfs,  I'ortrait^,  Ax.  41.49.  boards; 
or  In  4  pans,  al  CU.  eatch,  the  luc  three  of  which  are 
sold  separately  to  complete  sets. 


CAPTAIN  BLAKISTON'S  NARRA- 
TIVE of  TWELVE  YEARS*  MILITARY  ADVKK. 
TURB  In  THREE  QUARTERS  of  the  Ol.OBB. 
Comprising  an  Arcoaniot  the  raily  Military  Career  of 
the  UUke  of  Wellingtoa  in  India,  aud  his  last  Cam- 

Kgn   in    the  SiMDiah  PooiDsula  and  the  Soalh  of 
ince.    2  vols.  8*0.  Ida. 

*  A  'Valuable  body  of  informatioo  apoa  the  course  of 
the  firitish  army  In  Indian  iu  Spain,  and  the  South  of 
France.' — AtlM. 

ADVENTURES  of  a  YOUNG  RIFLE. 

Man, in  the  Frvorh  and  Ewglisli  Armies,  d urine  the 
W«r  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  1806  to  I8I6.  Writ- 
ten by  HIMSELF.  Second  EdiUon.  io  1  vol.  small 
8va  6s. 

*  Tlie  Advrnlares  of  a  Yonog  Rifleman  form  one  of 
the  iDOftt  entertaining  volumes  we  have  of  late  yeirs 
met  witli.  We  can  truly  say,  thai  the  Rifleman's  con- 
fessions will  afford,  to  every  one  that  makes  the  eype- 
riment.a  delifrhtfal  evening,  and  a  liarvest  of  valnaule 
recollections.*—  Representative. 

THE   YOUNG    RIFLEMAN'S   COM- 

RADR,  or  Marratlve  of  hi*  Militaiy  Adventures.  lm« 
prisonment,  and  Shipwreck.  Pnr.ird  uoiformiv  with 
*  The  Adventures  of  a  Young   Rifleiuan.*    1  vol.  post 

"'adventures  of  a  SERJEANT  in  the 

FRENCH  ARMY,  during  his  Campaigns  in  Italy, 
Spaio. tin-many,  Russia,  tu.,  from  18Q6  to  A88S.  Wni- 
leu  by  U I MSELF.    1  vol.  post 8vo.  6s. 

VICISSITUDES  in  the  LIFE  of  a  SCOT- 
TISII   SOLDIER.    Written  bj  HIMSELF.     1  vol. 

l2ino.  4«.6d. 

JOURNAL   of   an    OFFICER  of  the 

KING'S  GERMAN    LEGION;   an    Account  of  his 
Campaiensand  Services  in  tfie  Peninsula,  btcily,  Italy, 
M^lta.  England,  Ireland,  and  Denmark.     In  1  vol. 
'    posiSvo.  6s. 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  TALES  and  SKETCHES. 


THE  CHELSEA    PENSIONERS. 

A  Series  of  Tales,    fiy  the  Author  ot  ili^  '  Subal- 
teiD.'    Second  Edition.    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 

ADVENTURESof  a  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

By  the  Author  of  th«* '  King's  Own.'  (Capt.  Marryatt.) 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  S8s.  6d. 

*  Thb  is  the  most  kcamanlike  composition  that  has 
yet  issued  from  the  press.  We  recommend  it  to  all 
who  *  live  at  home  at  eAsf.*  and  need  scarcely  say  that 
no  nian<of-war's  man  should  remain  an  hour  without 
it.'— Atlas. 

The  NAVAL  SKETCH  BOOK ;  or,  Ser- 
vice Afloat  and  Ashore,  with  Characteristic  Reminit- 
ceocea,  FiagmenU.  aud  Opinions.  By  AN  OFFICER. 
Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additiooa,  and  ill  us- 
Irwied  with  12  hamoroos  Engravings.  In  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  16a.  neatly  boaod. 

The  RED  ROVER ;  a  TALE  of  the  SEA. 

Bj  the  Author  of  '  'I'hr  Spy.*  *  The  PUot,'  &c.  3  vols, 
peat  8vo.    Price  28«.  6d. 

SAILORS  and  SAINTS.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  thf  •  Navnl  Sketch  Book.*  Second  Edition.  In 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  24«. 

'  While  leading  *  Sailors  and  Saints'  the  floor  of  our 
room  has  seemed  to  reel ;  we  have  fancied  we  have 
frit  tbe  salt  spray  of  the  sea  00  our  face— >o  complete- 
ly have  we  been  absorbed  in  the  graphic  descriptions 
and  living  presentments  before  as.'--United  Service 
Joainnl. 

TALES  of  a  VOYAGER  to  the  ARCTIC 

REGIONS:  interspersed  with  cnrioas  Anecdotes,  and 
H  Nnimfcive  of  the  various  Adventures  and  Perils  of  tlie 
Vejage.    New  Edition.    3  vob.  post  8vo.    24*. 


TALES  of  a  VOYAGER  to  the  ARCTIC 

REGIONS.  SECOND  SERIES.  3 vols.  post8vo.24s. 

*  llie  lover  of  original  and  striking  fiction,  and  of 
true  descriptions  of  the  geograpliy  and  natural  history 
or  a  woodrrtul  and  nofreqnented  part  of  the  globe, 
where  every  object  Is  *  a  marvel  and  a  mystery,  can- 
not but  esteem  as  a  valuable  accession  to  his  library 
the  •  Tales  of  a  Voyager  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.^'— New 
Monthly  Magasine. 

THE  MILITARY  SKETCH  BOOK : 

ReminiKrences  of  Seventeen  Years  in  the  Seivice 
Abroad  and  xi  Home.    By  an  OFFICER  of  the  LIN  E 
Stcoud  l^dition.    With  considerable  additions.    In  2 
vnis.  post  8vo.    Uniform  with  the  Naval  Sketch  Book. 
16s. 

TALES  of  MILITARY  LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  the  *  Military  Sketch  Book.'  New  Edition. 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo.    24s. 

'  The  Military  are  bivooacked  ia  tlie  heart  of  societv ; 
they  are  comtaoily  in  the  centre  of  iu  gaieties;  the 
sharers  alike  ot  the  joys  and  the  perils  of^lifo.  Their 
progress  to  ftoll  of  diversity,  and  their  adventures  are 
equally  tinged  with  Uie  marvellous,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  humorous.  Our  Author  has  profited  by  his  opoor^ 
tunities,  and  seems  as  much  at  hto  ease  among  the  One. 
rillas,  and  spoliated  vineyards  of  Spain,  as  when  he 
sketches  the  domestic  doings  in  tlie  pleasant  summer- 
quarters  at  Bath.*-.AtJas. 

THE   NIGHT-WATCH;    or  Tales  of 

the  Sea.  Containlag— Tne  Captain"^  Story— The  Maa. 
ter*s  Story— Tlie  Boatswain,  a  Forecastle  Yam— «n<^. 
The  Prisoner  of  War's  Story.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  lit. 

'  As  sketches  of  nautical  life,  these  tales  are  admire- 
ble  for  their  spirit,  •riginatity,  and  truth.'— Monthly 
Review. 


CONVERSATIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 


CONVERSATIONS  of  Dr.PALEY, 

*^  ud  ottatr  PRRSONAL  »d  LiriRAKT  HK- 
MORIALS.    BtHBMRT  BEffT.E.,.  Stc  IM. 
COKVEBftAnONS  of  JAMES  NORTH- 

COrt  Emo.  R.A.  ■iOi  WILLIAM  HAZLITT.    In 
I  tel.  PHI  8to.  wllb  *  £■•  Ponrall,  lOi.  6d. 

CONVEHSATIONS  of  LORD  BVRON 

wUhTHOHAHHEDWIN.  - 

lib  CMuoDi  H  SodriT.  Mu 
ni^Hra.  Vnr  £dtaiH,i 
iMdBrlOB.    Inlnl.     tn 

CONVERSATIONS  of  tlM  EMPEROR 
KAPOLEOn  with  Uw  COUNT  4iiLA«CA>U.  Nm 
£dnisB.  illnunud  siihFgtmiud  Ni^isBud  Jm 

hare.  It  Ajmuio,  In  Conbai  bar eoliniml  >[>■■  «( 


1,  Uuniiin,  Hd  Liw- 
foramUi  ihcWoiki  st 


SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS. 


tJM  luhg 

«*>ry  AdB  BHl  tl>u  with  AQ  inqiibltoriiil  pitci^iaD, 
••  H  (h  iiDfi^  th>  (KsMBim  in  ihc  lOHt,  a»  b; 
Dbp,  ABif J  ■ft'T  pviilDf  hti  fmcrrefuloTlBi,  uc  dawn  ta 

mu,  tlifel  Impjin  ■  hi|h  lODC  ot  ihoraL  ■mlldDca  to 

Vila  fav  nnj.  ha  hu  pFVdaHd  (wovoJnitwi  uutan 
h>thl|inilllaM(tshii|(iiUik'— AtlH. 

The  HERMIT  in  LONDON] 


OIUw  (i«al  Babal,  anri  not  r»J  Iha  crend." 
The  HERMIT  In  the  COUNTRY  j  or, 


THE  CLUBS  of  LONDON.   WiA  Aim- 


TABLE  TALK ;  or,  DELINEATIONB 
THE  PLAIN  flPBAKER; 


naierltj.  ShvldaB,  B«j»,  Soailit^.  0«d>ia,  Bb 
Icy.  WilMrWiu,  Sir  HateM  ton,  CiatM7ite  Data 
dT  Walllnfiaa.  OI»>rd.  Liifh  Huii,  Om  a«  fi"  ' 

foid'^irm.       uj      •'  "'*''*"■  "•  '*■'•  "  ■* 
GAIETIES  and  ORAVITIES,  t  Sotm 

or  Tulil  and  Skitclin.  Bj  Uh  Aaifav  •(  ■  Bn>- 
Mrlja   HouH,'  '  lUJnlnl    Addirnn.'    &c.     iKHi 

THE  ETONIA 

tni  Sktirbn  of  lA*t  am 

f  (he  BODDC 

low  EdiUcM.    !■ 

aadalr.'a  lUir*  ha^.  mwv  *■» 

BCART]^,  or  tlie   Stloni  of  Pui*t     In 


ur   COLBUBN  AND  BENTL£Y. 


TRAVELS.  VOYAGES,  &c. 


ST.  PETEilSBURGH ;  a  Journal  of 

Tnv«lita  ■ndfivmThilC^piUl  Ihroinh  Flariditr^ 
iloai  Ibr  BmIikK  lh«  Hhlnp,  throu|)i  Piiiula.  K<u. 
■>,  PoJixil.  SaioBT,  Silnli,  B>i>hi.  and  P.nna.  B> 
t.G.(;KANVlL[,E,ll.D.  F.RJ.  J'.iAM.R.g.iri' 
N—  Idii^a.  >lih  idditldui.  In  (  lu|«  •BlL  en. 
•  llMDPI.la.il.  161.  bouDd. 
■Dr.  OrMOHr  »)a;td  aprortoiilIkH  of  inlDi  men 

IBUIUd.'-'UUiIITOnrlB. 

■  llli  pHiun  ar  Bl.  Prut>bD[|h  mnidu  tlis  tnott 


n. 

TRAVELS  to  CONSTANTmoPLE. 

fjCMM^CHARLM  COLTILLB  FKANKLAND. 
■»t  Eil|r..l.|>.  Mi.  .         .   »i  tj. 

'  Oua  of  ihr  mat  pkctuoqaa  (Dd  ■tlndln  sf  bo- 
'BunlBBu  Lttm  vlUi  ioMnu  ud  iulrunioB,''— 


TRAVELS  ID  SIAM  utd  COCHIN 
'RIHA.  By  JOHN  ca^WPDRD,  Eiq.  P.ft.s.  |.i. 
nwy.  BKiH»IBdiiiOD,lii«>i>li.a»..iUiH>iMai>d 
■<n'iM<  PlUn,  31t.  M. 


VII. 
THE  Hon.  MAJOR  KE'PPEL*S  PBB. 


■t  iDUmt,  Imi  ar  (lau  Inpanaaca  wxt 


inuj  reUusx.'— LUuaij  Oiaua. 

V. 
LETTERS  FROM   THE   iGOEAN,  or 

UCIAK    laUNOS.      Bl  JAUES   BUEH^N, 

I  al  Lord  Bjf aa'i  ■  ConaU- ■  aa  Knaol  of  Ibc  ccla- 
■Ud  Dakaa  ar  Ibo  Antalpalifii.  Stc.  la  I  xMi.  puit 
D.  Willi  M>p  aad  £a(r«tuti.  lAi. 


marr  ^o«  lb<  SfloB.' — Laodaa  Kaviav. 

VI. 
TRAVELS  in  t£e  HOLY  LAND.     By 
VH  CAKME,  E^   PrlEUd  uiilarolT  witb,  nd 
Mux  ■  CnUBUUluB  «r,  bll  LaiUn  /i«  Uh  kui. 
ioi.  pou  iTci.  im.  U. 

tLcallcakwactTnMJiinSniaiiid  PalaatlH,  tbu 
I  Ebi."  u  .Mcti,  Ihcrrron.'uK  piMDl  qui  te  a^ 
mm  u  *  thtm  oalum'.    Baild»  much  priHiul 

rnlo,  ValItT  s<  AjiloD,  ba'pakliia  at  tb*  Vti|tii 
1%*  of  Mor,  Can  ■TS^i"  W.u^  olVan,  uid' 


iJttESICa     By  H.  Q.   WARD,   Em. 


INOCOHPARIES.i 


Td.  I'l.  li&I 


SIX    VIEWS   of    tbe    moit   Importm 
t«>to««  «ih  IhKUwhI.  cat.  "u  I  ai  ncB 

XI. 
^BURCKHARDT'S  TRAVELS  in  ARA- 


XII. 
TRAVELS    in    ASSYRIA,    MEDIA. 

.«!  PERSIA  ;  «»pru.D|  K.H..,tl«  la'  I,p.|,„   d»jt 
lu  a  lUj  111  Uial  dilT  :    ■  wan  ta  th<  Raluot  Pa.U. 

gJi*.  «»■  Br  J-  s.  BncKiNoiiAu,  e«|.  stimid 


WORKS   Pl'BUSHEU   Br   CULBUIV, 


TRAVELS,  VOYAGES,  &c. 


pOUTUGAL 


;  or  SKETCHES  of 

I.     B.    WILUAU    YOOKO', 


NARRATIVE   of   a   RESIDENCE   in 

P^l.llMI,TrHl*,'aMlPradiiiIHngorilirC<>iiulr}.lh* 
ll'uiA'i^^lbrE^WAIlDBLAQUlEaK.EHt.R'tl. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  TBAVEI^ 


A  PICTURE  of  GREECE.    By  JAMES 

EHt:HS01I.  F«l..    COUNT  PtCtHlO.   «"■!  W.  H- 
IIUMPHKEVS.  E«i.     IbC.oK  pmlBW.  m. 

•Dd   i'u'i'mr'i  tf  .raMOlJ.'"!!  miii.i.i.  ikelthn 


TRAVELS   in  ITALY,  Ac     Bf  i« 

V:gCOi;Nr    <lii    CHAIBAirBl»IAl"p.    *•"■  u 


EIGHT  YEARS'  TRAVELS  ud  AD- 

VRHTUKKS     ia     SOimiERN      AHICA.       '" 

-HOMPSOH,   li«).    -  ■*- 

PKOORBS9  ud  I 


CEOKOB  THOMPSOH,   E>4.    Co»»™«*l»«;' 


THREE    YEARS   in    CANADA.  Ji 

OHn'  JJACTAGOABr,  iff.  Cml  Eotinr"  "  ' 


iFTDineiil  foltSiin  luiwi  «  Ihu  impomnt  f«j«» 

NARRATIVE  of  >   THREE  TlX4K 

RESlDBVtE  m  JAPAN,  ■iB  Oljwn.lioi"-  ™ 
Couiii'T  "id  'I"  ^"^'''-fJ!  ^^^^   I     l"i 


BOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


T^HE  TRAVELLER'S  ORACLE ; 

^      ai.   Umiiri   fsr  Locvmotiou.      Br  WILLIAM 
KITCH1NER,M.D.  N[-Edil.   lb  iVMl;";""' »*•■ 


THE      CONTINENTAL    TRAVEt 

Br   l>r.  ABRAHAM '  ELDOnT' "?»  t  !•*«  -' 

uUoD.     E*pt.EWDiiwnoheMj,  (Kiiil»"^^ 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  AND  BENTLEY. 
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POETRY. 


FHE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  the 

REV.  GEORGE  CROLT.  F.R^L.  In  9  volt. 
on  8vo.  With  lllustntioQS.  Sift. 
*  Full  of  lofty  imafinioftt  and  poetic  thoagbt,  we 
'ill  venture  to  say  that  there  u  hardlj  a  ttieme  which 
Ir.  Croly  has  not  awoke  with  a  masterly  hand,  aod 
srdly  a  sympathy  which  he  has  not  beautifally  tooth- 
d  in  the  grrat  and  maltihiioas  ranee  of  subjects  em- 
r«ced  ia  these  volumes.  Thus  enriched,  we  most 
ordially  recommend  them  to  that  universal  attentioa 
rhirfa  they  wtU  repay  tenfold  by  the  pleasure  they  are 
>  well  caJcttlated  to  yield.'— Literary  Oasette. 


THE  FLOOD  OP  THESSALV,   THE 

GIRL  OF  PROVENCE,  and  other  Poems.  By 
BARRY  CORNWALL.   7». 

WOMAN,  m  Poem.      By  £.  S.  BAR- 

RETT.  ESQ.  New  Editiou.  beautifully .  embellished 
with  Engiavings,  from  Designs  by  Westall.  SomU 
8vo.    Os. 

*  Forsake  her  not,  and  she  shall  pteserre  thee; 
L9ve  her,  aod  she  sliall  keep  thee ; 
Eaalt  her,  and  she  sliall  promote  thee.* 


FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 


4  DICTIONARY  of  the  PECULI- 

*-^  ARITIKS  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE, 
Nng  a  Collection  of  French  Homonymea,  or  Exprrs- 
oos  similar  la  sound,  bnt  differing  in  signification » 
lastratrd  by  numerous  Anecdotes,  Jeux  de  Mots,^. 
irticularly  desigord  for  those  wlio  are  desirous  of 
aiQiriog  the  Language  of  Social  Intercouisr:  and 
mmag  a  oecrssary  Supplement  to  all  other  French 
tictioaaries.  By  D.  fiOlLEAC7.  A  New  Edition, 
to,  6t.  bound. 

*  Every  reader  will  find  in  this  work  the  means  of 
irmoootiog  a  great  number  of  difficulties  which  the 
reocn  Language  presfots,  especially  f6r  the  under- 
aoding  of  Conversation,  and  N»rr«aive,  of  which  Fo- 
Mfners  often  lose  the  thread  and  connection.'— Geo* 
Cmaa's  If  agasioc 


THE  POETICAL  ITALIAN   READ- 

ER;  or,  Extracts  from  the  moat  Eminent  Il«1uii 
Poeu,  with  ftsplaoatory  Notes,  forming  a  Series  of 
Progressive  Lessons,  the  Study  of  which  will  enable  the 
Scholar  to  read  and  properly  ondersund  the  works  of 
each  writer.  By  M.  SANTAGNELLO,  Author  of  a 
New  and  Improved  Italian  Grammar, dec.  New  Edit. 
18mo.  6s.  6d. 

SANTAGNELLO'S  ITALLIN  PHRA- 
SEOLOGY, a  Compauioo  to  all  luSiau  Grammars; 
comprisiog  a  S«lrciiou  of  Familiar  Phrases,  wUh  their 
vanoos  cousliucuous,  explained  on  a  New  Plan:  a  Se- 
ries  of  Questions  and  Answers,  on  a  variety  of  Useful 
Subjects;  a  Collection  of  Proverbs.  wiUi  Literal  Trans* 
latioos  and  Significalioos ;  and  a  Copioaa  Vocabulary. 
In  one  vol.  ISmo.  price  ^t,  Gd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


fHE    LIVING    and    the    DEAD. 

Post  evo.    los.  6d. 

'  A  work  poftscAMid  oi  much  interest  and  powers  of 
Ueriwument.'— Liiemry  G«sette. 

*  Tins  Author  has  enjoyed  oppoi  tanities  very  rare  in 
is  profession,  and  he.  Ims  used  them  with  a  laleut 
hkh,  we  tear,  b  equally  rare.  Lords,  Ladies.  Poets, 
loes.  Litterateurs,  have  all  been  in  the  compteheusive 
jcle  ot  liis  acquaintance;  and  his  personal  sketches 
id  Muecdotes  of  individuals  bt'looging  to  all  these 
«sses.  are^f  the  most  attractive  kind.'— New  Monthly 
U(;«2ine. 

THE  LIVINO  and  the  DEAD.    Second 

nr^.  po^t  ttvo.     10s.  ($d. 

RELIGIOUS    DISCOURSES.      By  m 

AYMAN  (Sir  Walter  Scott).  New  Edition.  8vo. 
.  6i 

*  These  Sermons  are  remarkable,  a^  a  liierarvcorio«i- 

fhr  work  will  be  read  with  avidity— >for  thousMods 
*■  doubtless  anxious  to  be  ioloroied  ol  Sir  Walter's 
tiotoos  in  matters  of  religion.^—  New  Montlily  lli^ 
irne. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY    of  LIFE.     By 

IR  CHARLES  MORGAN,  M.D.  aud  Kellow  of  the 
Oyal  College  of  Physirians,  London.  8vo.  7s* 
'  Sir  C.  Morgan  has  here  prescoied  us  with  a  book 
lataiolog  a  great  deal  of  useiul  aod  eut^rtaiuing  in- 
rmation.  He  has  undertaken  to  shew  the  influence 
'  climate,  diet,  &e.  upon  the  human  frame,  and  to 
taocet  this  influence  wub  the  moral  aod  intellectual 
lar  jcter  of  the  mind,  llie  work  coutams  many  plain 
id  sensible  letsons  on  tlie  best  methods  of  keeping 
Hh  mind  and  body  in  a  healthy  slate.' 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  MORALS.   By 

SIR  CHARLI'^S    MOKGAN,  M.D.  Fellow  of  Uie 
Royal  College  ot  Physicians  of  Loudon,  and  Aathor 
hy  of  Life. 


ot  the  PhUosopby 


8vo.   7^ 


THE  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  of 

MRS.  ANNE  RADCLIFFB,  comphsmg  Gaston  de 
Bloodevtile,  a  Romance;  and  st,  Alton's  Abbey»  a 
Metrical  Tale,  with  numerous  Poetical  Pieces.  Now 
first  published  from  the  Originals,  lo  the  possession  of 
Wm.  Radcliffe.  Esq.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
and  Extracts  from  her  Journals.  In  4  vob.  post  Svo. 
«4s. 

*  Mrs.  Raddiffs'i  Pdathamous  Works  are  likely  to 
attract.  In  no  common  degiee,  the  attention  of  the  ll> 
terary  world.  Tlie  delicacy  of  her  sentiments,  tha 
force  and  beauty  of  her  letUrctions,  and  the  splendour 
c»l  her  Imaitlnatioa,  ar«  coospionous  in  every  page.*— 
British  Press. 

THE   SELECT   WORKS  of  BENJA- 

MIN  FRANKLIN,  LL.D.F.R.S. dec.  now  first  uuh- 
lishou  from  the  ofitiual  M;»(i.  by  his  Grandson,  Vr  IL> 
LIAM  T&MPLE  FRANKUM,KSa<vols.8vo.  l6a. 

'  By  the  publicatioo  of  the  present  work,  the  eminent 
reputauob  of  Franklin  tor  virtue,  for  knowledge,  tor 
probity,  and  tor  talenu,  will  suffer  no  diminution, 
since  it  bears  ample  U(»timony  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
mind,  to  tlie  solidity  of  his  judgment,  lo  the  justness 
of  his  views,  to  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  and  to  hit 
ardent  desire  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  aaokind.' 
—Monthly  Review. 

CONFESSIONS  of  an   OLD  BACHE- 

LOR.    New  Edition,  post  h^o.    6s. 


w 


WORKS  PUBUSBED  BY  COLBfRN  AND  BENTLEY. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


PRACTICAL  ECONOMY;  a 

•od  the  Pnratn  Comoiaoicatiottt  of  Pwtoot  of  Expe* 
netm.  If »w  Briitteo,  noch  ivprovcd  and  eolnrged, 
with  ■  trriM  of  BtiioMtM  ol  Houwhold  iUpea»e«,  oa 
EoooMnical  Prlic*ptc».  adafird  to  Faouli^  of  evrry 
deacrifKM«.  !•  one  thick  toIom««  ISom.  pnco  O*. 
OMtlj  boiMid. 

The  r«ry  rafrid  tde  of  thU  wort  maoifint*  tha  high 
opittiOD  entortawrd  of  ita  neriu.  Ic  vill  afford  lapw- 
tant  jilBtt  aod  oioch  Mrfol  lofaroMtlott  to  «U  vtio  mm 
tfoairoot  of  propoily  regolatiiig  th<*tr  cttaoHUiAeau, 
aad  of  enjoyiof  tha  graotoat  poMkblo  ponkto  of  tho 
eoovaoiaocaa,  eoai^rta,  aod  olrgaoeaa  or  life  that  Ihair 
rvHMCuv^  iDOoaai  artll  adaiic  ol. 

Thera  i«  acarcolj  o  tlocla  aobjcct  coooattod  with 
liooBoaMpiog,  lro«i  tha  cara  of  tho  LiWaiy  down  to  tho 
maoaganrot  ot  tha  beer  collar,  which  la  ooi  traotod  of 
U  the  praaaat  VoIoom. 

Dr.  KITCHINER'S  HORSE  and  CAR- 

RlAOE  ORACLE;  cooialniiig  Raira  for  Pmrchaaing 
and  Karpiog.  or  JobMog  Honca  aod  Cai riagea.  Id  tha 
eaatrtt  aod  Boat  acoooiical  aMOoar ;  with  accorata 
Efttimaioa  of  every  aspooaa  oeraik»ii>d  tbaraby.    AUo, 


i«  plan  for  ■Mertatalog  evarj  Backacj  CHcfc 
Third  EdHlom  aoMll  avo.  7».  Od. 

«  Thia  work  U  foil  of  knowledge  aod  mlrad6M  m 
a  braoch  of  deaiaattc  oeowMij.  whidi,  to  thi  bM  M 


Fare. 


oor  rrcoliactioo.  haa  oevor  beea  wntico  epoM^ 
expaosra  conaeetod  arith  the  keepog  aad  tof" 
^aivagat  ol  arrry  dcacrvptioo.  The  e«daM(«9.^par 
to  be  tery  correct,  aod  wmI  acrve  lo  eahgttf«iB««y 
propl«  who  are  the  prey  of  tbetr  tniahwrr  aid  ifftfr 
alable  korper».*-*L0Ddoa 


THE  FOOTMAN^  DIRECTOBV,  lai 

BUTLEK'S  REMEMBRANCEa.     B|  THOMAS 
COSNETT.    Fifth  EdKioo.  Mm.  «k6d. 


•  Thb  b  really    a  Moat  wefol  poblkabea:  efb 
lOL     It   01 


kiod.  aacoUooL  It  onbrMOo  eaery  ihteg  thi*  >  «f^ 
vaot  ought  to  koow,  aad  leoees  oochiac  aamarWe 
every  servant  oogbt  to  posaeaa  it,  M»d  ladm  ■•M^ 
tlemen  wtU  find  u  greatly  to  their  advaoug*  to  (w« 
tkia  work  lo  the  hands  of^lheir  aertaotk  It  is  » f>» 
piMe  maonal  for  a  doasestic ;  U  iocnloies  wmti  «• 
leUgiottt  prindplea,  aod  ia  wniten  io  a stf la  chwa 
the  Dseanrtt  capacity.  The  book  oMrtts  for  iht  AatM 
the  patronage  ol  all  maatcra  and  nastrcMca,  sad  w 
onbouoded  gratkoda  of  hia  fellow-Uhooiat  a  v» 
path  of  aarvitndo.'— Tinea. 


USEFUL  AND  ELEGANT  PRESENTS. 


TALES  of  CLASSIC  LORE.    A 

nrw  DelinrattoD  of  the  oHnt  popular  Fables.  Lfw 
leads,  aod  Allrgori'^.  roainemor«t^  in  the  WORKS 
of  POETS,  PAINTEKS.  aod  SCULPTORS.  Seleci- 
rd  aod  written  by  a  L»dy,  for  the  Auia^oieDt  aod  Io> 
sirucuoo  of  her  own  D«iifbtcr%.  In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
94».  orady  bound. 

*  Parrots  aod  t«ad>ert  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
lady  who  has  produced  this  arork.'— Utarary  Oaiette. 

*  This  work  is  artroirablf  adapted  to  the  drawing- 
room,  aod  to  tlia  higher  clanes  of  every  seminary.*— 
Court  Journal. 

TREMAINE;   or,  the  Mui  c£  Refine. 

■MOt.  Fourth  Editioo,  revised.  In  3  vols.  poatSvo.  t4«. 

*  No  persoo  cao  read  *  Tremalno*  without  being  per. 
toaded  that  it  affords  noat  useful  aod  practical  lasaoos 
of  conduct.  Our  youth  look  to  the  poetry,  aad  not  to 
the  reality  of  life ;  and  it  is  tha  obj«^t  of  this  book  to 
show  that  the  iodtvidual  who  adopu  such  an  idea,  mars 
his  own  happioess  as  much  as  ha  fiuU  in  his  duty 
towar«1s  llie  coromuoifv.'—Qoarterly  Rrvirw. 

THE   ETONIAN.     A  Series  of  Emys, 

and  Delioeatioos  of  Life  and  Mannara.  New  Edition, 
io  3  vols,  post  8to.  IBs.  neatly  bouod. 

*  So  mucli  ingrnuiiy,  good  Uste,  good  sense,  nod 
good  feeling,  are  hem  displayed,  that  Etoo  has  reason 
lo  be  proud  of  her  sons,  aod  their  labours  deserve  ex- 
tended putronage.*— New  Tim^. 

THE    ART   of  EMPLOYING  TIME 

to  the  createsi  Advantage— the  True  Source  of  Happi- 
ness.   Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  7*.  neatly  bound. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS.  SelrcUd  fiom  the  Original  Oriental 
MS.  and  now  first  traoslalad  into  English,  by  the  Rev. 
OEOROE  LAMB.  Second  Edition,  S  vols,  small 
•vo.  Plaiea.  18s.  neatly  bound. 

*  Th«e  Tales  possesa  other  charms  to  raeommend 
thorn,  besides  toe  abundance  of  the  marvellous  and 
snpamatural  which  they  contain ;  namely,  the  vivid 
picture  they  present  of  t^e  cualoins,  manners,  preju- 
ttces.  and  every  thing  in  the  slithtest  degree  referring 
to  tlye  nations  among  wliom  the  wondrous  incidents 
they  relate  are  supposed  to  Itave  occurred.  Indeed, 
several  of  these  tales  are  more  than  either  works  of 
fiction  or  pictures  of  the  customs,  mauoers.  See  of  the 
nations  ot  which  they  treat.  Some  of  them  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  excellent  moral  instruction  and 
|4utosophical  reHeotion.  The  imaginative  and  descrip* 
tive  MTU  wilt  be  found  equally  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful.^ 


BLUE-STOCKING  HALL.    NewES- 

\lon.    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  doth. 

* '  Blue-Stockine  Hall*  is  designed  to  iocukme.  a  B« 
shape  of  a  pleasing  fiction,  the  various  duties  of  ^mx- 
tic  life ;  aod  is  ioterspersed  with  maoy  jadsHti 
remarks  oo  love,  marhaf  e,  cdocntwo,  c^tbacy.  a»- 
bliahment  In  tho  world,  morals,  and  omoosts.  ^ 
appeara  to  have  been  the  lotentioo  of  the  aaihvai  s 
produce  a  work  which  every  mochor  should  fomn 
and  which  every  daughter  sboold  rend.* 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the  BIBIX 
For  the  Use  ol  Young  Persons.  By  aLADT.  M 
Edition.    Iftmo.  6s.  bouod. 

*  The  little  work  before  ns  will  bo  found  euna? 
servicenble,  as  it  engagea  the  curiosity  aod  im  > 
atteotioo  of  youth  on  a  topic  of  primal  ioierttt.  ** 
cordially  recommend  this  esccllent  arork  to  the  ifti^ 
tioo  of  all  thoae  who  are  engaged  in  Che  iaatructicet  et 
the  rising  generation ;  indeed,  to  masure  capw^irt  i 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  perusal.^  —  LtirnfT 
Chronicle. 

PRACTICAL  WISDOM  ;    or  the  lb- 

noal  of  Life ;  the  Counsels  of  Emineot  Mea  to  tkfl 
Children;  compmint  those  of  Sir  Walter  Rsh^< 
Lord  Burleirth,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  EvI  ef  So^ 
ford.  Fkancis  Osborne,  Sir  Mauhew  Hale,  ttw  Ear  « 
Bedford,  William  Peon,  aod  Beigaroin  Fraaklisj  v<^ 
the  Lives  of  the  Authors.  New  Edition.  Is  0*1 
•vo.  with  9  Miniature  Portraiu  of  the  writm,  kcH^ 
fully  engraved  on  Steel,  neatly  bonod,  3s. 

*  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  vataortf 
one  of  the  very  best  that  can  poisibly  be  sHcct(d,akM 
a  present  that  may  prove  really  usetui  is  waberf  ^^ 
given  lo  any  young  friend.'— Star. 

*  We  liave  met  with  no  book  of  the  same  siv  ceea»' 
log  so  much  useful  advice.* — New  Timea. 

WOMAN:  a  Poem.  ByE.S.BARRETr 

Esq.  New  Edition,  beaoufully  embellisbed  «itk  If 
gravings,  bv  Mryer.  from  Dea^na  by  WestaiL  l>  1 
vol.  souU  8vo.  price  6a. 

LETTERS  on  MATRIMONIAL  HiP- 

riN ESS.  Written  by  a  Lady  ol  EHstiactkio  to  b^  S'' 
lati^  shortly  after  bar  Marriate.  Second  I«i*^ 
3s.  Od.  neatly  bound. 


Works  pubushed  by  colburn  and  bentley. 
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PRESERVATION  OR  HEALTH.  SIGHT,  &c. 


[)R.  HARWOOD  on   the  CURA- 

TIVB    iflFLURNCE   of    th«   SOUTH EKN 
:OAST  of  ENGLAND.   Sim118vo.  7t.  6d. 

*  Aa  iBOroctive  aad  vrry  a«ehil  work.  Dr.  H«r- 
food's  oUervatioiM  oa  the  dis«iu«^  io  which  ■  mi« 
#nc«  oa  the  coaat  !•  most  bonrficial.  ought  to  be  rood 
f  everjr  faUier  of  a  bmUy.'— New  Time*. 

The  ART  of  PRESERVING  the  SIGHT 

TNIUPAIKED  to  EXTREME  OLD  AGE,  and  of 
B-*»ubii>hioc  and  •treogtheatof  it  whoo  it  brcooi^ 
'vak ;  with  Observaiioos  on  thn  Inconvenirnces  and 
Huittra  aristng  froo  the  Um>  of  Common  Spectacle*. 
\f  an  experieaced  Ocnliat.  Mew  Edltton,  rcvia^  and 
aproved,  is.  6d. 

*  We  recommend  thU  tract  to  the  attention  of  Loo* 
oeera  eap^cially*  and  those  of  atudioos  profe$»ions  in 
articaUr.*— Lie  Rev. 

*Au  Ocalitt  ofeoluiderable  rxperlpnce  b  evidently 
be  anthor  of  thi«  little  work.*— Crit.  Rev. 

*  His  philanthropy  has  sufgested  many  personal  caa* 
loot,  of-  which  the  poblic  will  gladly  avail  them- 
elrta.*— New  Rev. 

DEAFNESS ;  ITS  CAUSES,  PREVEN- 

'lON.aod  CURE.  By  JOHN  STEVENSON.  Esq. 
LCJ.»  Lrctnrer  on  the  Auatomy,  Physiology,  an  I 
hseasrs  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  dec.  itc»  Small  8vo, 
S.M. 


SIR  ARTHUR  CLARKE^S  ESSAY  on 

WARtf,  COLD,  aad  VAPOUR  BATHING.  With 
Observations  on  Sra  Bathing,  liver  Complaints,  add 
Dropsy.    Third  Edition,  revised,  4s.  0d. 

*Thi4  wAr^  will  be  fonad  to  contain  more  osefnl 
iastmetioa,  and  more  valnablo  pracUcal  remarks,  than 
any  that  has  appeared  oo  the  soDj^cL'-^aaetta  of 
Health. 

SIR  ARTHUR  CLARKE'S  YOUNG 

MOl'HER'S  ASSISTANT:  contaioiag  Practical  In- 
stmcuoQ*  for  the  Prevention  and  Treat  meat  of  the 
Diseases  of  Infants  a»d  Children.  A  new  and  im- 
proved Edition,  ISmo.  4s.  tfd, 

*  In  this  little  trratis^.  the  author  has  endeavoored  to 
communicate  the  resnlts  of  consideratMe  esperleoc* 
and  observation,  with  a  view  of  prodaciog  a  oseful 
compendium  lor  mother*,  as  far  as  possible  divastad  of 
technical  or  scicaiiftc  Unguage.* 

SIR  ARTHUR  CLARKE'S  PRACTI- 

CAL  MANUAL  for  the  PRESERVATION  of 
HEALTH, and  Uie  Preveotion  of  DisOMes  Incidental 
to  the  Middle  abd  Advaat-ed  Ages  of  Life.  18mo. 
4t.  6d. 

SIR  ARTHUR  CLARKE'S  ESSAY  on 

DISEASES  of  the  SKIN:  conuioiag  PracUcal  Ob- 
servations oo  Sulphureous  Fumig«tioos  in  the  Cure  of 
Cotaneou*  Complaints,  with  several  remarkable  Cases. 
Ifmo.  4*.  6d. 


FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  &c. 


PHILLIPS'S  COMPANION  for  the 

ORCHARD  :  an  Historical  nnd  BoUntcal  Account 
I  Fruits  bnown  in  Ormt  Britain,  with  Directions  for 
tieir  Culture.  By  HEN  Rli  PHILLIPS,  F.H.S.  New 
Uilioo,  enlarged,  with  much  additioaal  Information, 
•  well  aa  Historical,  Etymological,  and  Botanical 
ieecdotea,  and  comptisiiig  the  mo«t  approved  Methods 
f  Retarding  and  Ripening  of  Fruits,  so  as  to  ensure, 
I  ail  saasons.  the  enjoyment  of  tliose  vegetable  delica- 
las;  oew  and  curious  Particulars  of  the  Pine  Apple, 
EC,  8vo»    7*- 

■  We  know  uf  no  class  of  readers  which  Is  not  much 
bliged  to  If  r.  Phillips  for  this  very  useful  and  very 
Dtertaining  publication.  For  extent  of  information, 
tibtT.  aod  most  of  the  other  good  qualities  which  cao 
s  desired  in  a  productioo  of  its  kind,  it  is  really  da- 
Irving  of  the  warmest  eulogy.'-*Literary  Gaaetta« 

THE    FLORIST'S    MANUAL;     or, 

tules  for  the  Construction  of  a  Gay  Flowei  Garden 
ilh  Directions  for  preventing  ui«  Depfedatioas 
r  Inserts.  To  which  are  added>*l.  A  Catalogue 
f  Plants,  with  their  colours,  as  tliey  appear  in  each 
IMon.->8  Observations  on  the  Treatment  and  Growth 
t  Bulbous  Flaats;  curious  Facts  respecting  their 
lanateoienti  Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the  Ouern- 
•y  Lily,JlEC.  &c.  By  the  Authoress' of  *  Botanical 
lialogues,'  tec.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved  < 
Ball  8vo.  with  6  coloured  plates,  5s.  6d. 


PHILLIPS'S    COMPANION   for  the 

KITCHEN  GARDEN:  a  Historvol  Vegetabtea  cul- 
tivated  in  Great  Britain ;  comprislog  their  Botanical, 
Medicinal,  Edible,  and  Chemical  Qualities,  Natural 
History,  and  Relation  to  Art,  Saence,  and  Coosmeree. 
By  HENRY  PHILLIPS,  F.H3.,  Author  of 'Tha 
Compaoioa  for  the  Orchard.*  New  Edition.  la  fl  vols. 
Bvo.    19s. 

*  In  this  work,  rtie  object  of  the  author  has  baea  to 
render  the  knowledge  ot  Plaacs  eatrrtalniug  and  use- 
ful, Bot  only  to  Botanists,  but  to  those  who  have  hither- 
to decowd  it  a  diffieuli  aad  uatoioretttag  sdeooew  U9 
has  endeavoured  to  asoertaia  of  what  countries  tha  va- 
geialiles  now  cultivated  are  natives,  the  earliest  ac- 
counu  of  their  cultivation,  aad  how  far  they  have  im- 
proved by  atteotion,  or  degenerated  bv  neglect ;  also 
the  various  uses  m^de  of  them  by  tha  aacients,  as  wall 
as  the  moderas  of  different  countries.*— I  niroduct. 

A  DISCOURSE  on  FOREST  TREES 

and  the  PROPAGATION  of  TIMBER.  By  JOHN 
EVELYN,  F.R.S.  &c.  The  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  in 
2  vols,  roysl  4to.  printed  uniformly  with '  Evelyn*s 
Mamoirs,'  aod  embellished  with  46  Plates.   SI.  9», 

*  A  diligeat  perasal  of  this  noble  work  may  aninsate 
our  nobility  and  gentrv  to  improve  their  estates  by  the 
never-failint  method  therein  recommeaded.  All  per- 
sons, indeeo,  who  are  owners  of  laod.  may  Aod  iaflnita 
delight  aa  welt  m  profit  is  this  hook.* 


LIBRARY  OF  FICTION. 


fHE 


MODERN   NOVELISTS ;   a  SELECTION  of  the  BEST 

recent  WORKS  of  FICTION,  from  the  Pens  of  tha  MOST  EMINENT  AUTHORS  ; 
Don^  which  will  be  found  Works  of  Mr.  Ward  (the  Author  of  Tremaine),  Mr.  Lister  (the 
Luthor  of  Ormnby),  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  Mr.  Orattan,  Mr.  Buhrer,  Ac. 
D  50  rolf .  pott  Bv-o.  price  only  6i.  per  toL  bound  and  lettered. 

N.B.  M  the  Impremon  of  UUt  chsap  and  unique  CoUeoHon  %$  Umied  l»  ^IbO  copWy  them 
iho  are  denrouM  qfproeuring  tete  are  requested  to  tranemit  their  ordere  forthwith  toiheir 
tspeetive  booktellert. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  AND  BENTLEY. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION, 

BY   NOBLE   AND   DISTINGUISHED   WRITERS. 


•'PREMAINE ;  or,  The  Man  of  Re- 

'*'     ftornenl.     New  EdlCio»,  r««iM4.    la  S  volft. 
pott  8to.  tU, 

DE  VERE,  or  die  Man  of  Independence. 
Bf  rtM  Avclior  of  •  TrcnalM.'  ttew  Bditioa,  Rvteed. 
la  3  rot;  po^lSro.  94%, 

*  De  Vrr*  will  be  ref**^^  ^b  ^^  IHtht  of  •  prfckmt 
If^acf ,  frmn  na  ariiu  of  the  vtry  bighe»t  order.*— 
Monthly  Rrvkw. 

'  A  prriorinaure  altot^h^  of  the  foromott  rank  id 
escHlfoce.*— Literkry  Oasette. 

YES  and  NO.  By  the  Author  of  « Ma- 
tilda.*—A  Nfw  E<tition.    In  fi  volt.  po«t8vo.  Sl«. 

*  It  \%  loOK  MDC^  we  hfeve  rrad  auv  novel  to  piqoant. 
»oplM«aoi,  «o  rurf.  as  ibia  |>roductton  of  Lord  Nor- 
nuoby.*— London  M^gaiioe. 

HERBERT  LACY;  a  Norel.     By  the 

Author  of '  Omnby.'    laS  vob.  postSro.  94^. 

'*  Wr  oerd  not  recommend  tht«  novrl ;  the  meaBorj 
of  *Granbf*  will  do  that."- Litermry  Oaaeiie. 

A   MARRIAGE   in    HIGH   LIFE;   a 

NoTol.    RUiied  b?  the  Aotbore»»  of  *  FlirtatioD.'    la 

8  volt,  post  8vo.  16*. 

***  A  MarrUg"  >n  Hif^  ^^^  *•  *  d<^<'I  '*^*1Z.  '^  ^ 
come  n  pcrmaneat  favourite  with  the  public.    The  nar- 

rative  i%  oonatrocted  upon  aa  event  of  deep  intereM.** 

— Atlaa. 

THE  THIRD  and  LAST  SERIES  of 

SAT1N08  and  DOINGS;  CooUiniog.  Co«»in  Wil. 
liam—OcrvMe  Skinner.  New  Edition.  In3voU.pott 
8vo.  94t. 

*  TtaeM  talet  partake  of  the  merits  of  the  two  former 
•eriet,  while  they  excel  them  in  vivacity,  troth,  and 
coph>otor»«  of  character.  They  are  the  truest  pictures 
of  life  we  have  yet  atet  with.*— Atlas. 

MEN  and  CITIES ;  or,  Talet  of  Travel. 

By  tlia  Aothor  of  «  High>ways  and  Bv-wayt.*  •  The 
Heiress  of  Bruges,*  dec.    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  Ad. 

*  Mr.  Oratua  has  brought  the  imaciBatioo  of  the 
novelist  to  the  materials  of  the  travelirr— he  has  sat 
down  by  the  hearth— he  knows  the  home— the  habits 
of  the  people  he  describes.*- Literary  Gaxette. 

A  THIRD  SERIES  of  HIGH-WAYS  and 

BY-WAYS:  or.  Tales  of  the  Road-side.  Containing 
the  CagotH  But,  the  Conscript's  Bride,  and  Seeing  is 
not  Believing.    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  S4s. 


THE   SCHOOL  of  FASHION.     In  3 


N^pnet  Svo.  S7s. 

'  We  veatora  to  dhect  tba  i 
the  *  School  of  Fashwa,'  as  aftwtfaac,  more  tkn  mj 
other  of  what  are  odiad  fmkiomjAf  aevek,  a  cnr 
index  to  the  tastn  aad  far  hags  of  the  gre«t  worM.  TW 
author  is  koowa  to  be  apersoo  of  luchnBk,aB<ltbai> 
a  circumMance  to  which  some  veteht  is  realfy  <br. 
wheo  a  book  professes  to  d«-pict  tlie  livm  aad  maaam 
of  the  aristocracy.  But  in  this  iaKaoea  the  aatkw 
is  more  than  merely  a  person  of  high  nak ;  it  i»  'm^ 
stble  to  read  her  book  withoot  ackoowiedgt^  tlwt  ik» 
Is  also  a  person  of  lively  uleots  and  q^kk  obserradaa. 
with  a  keea  sense  of  the  ridiculoos,  oanrrf,  bfritbrtt 
rare  combinaUon,  with  clear,  sovnd  sease^  acd  p«<p- 
cacity  of  Judgment.*— Courier. 

VIVIAN  GREY.      New  Editkrn,  coid- 

plete  ia  4  vols.  p»it  Svo.  SBs. 

*  We  hail  the  author  as  a  roaster  ia  hb  art.* 

*  Decidedly  the  cleverest  prodoctioa  of  the  dssi  t^< 
which  it  beloocs.'— London  Mag asae. 

Vols.  III.  IV.  aad  V.  of  the  First  E^ixkm  maif  be 
ba«<  separately,  to  complete  Sets.  <1«. 

BELMOUR ;   a  NoreL      Br  ^  Hon. 

ANNESBYMOUKDAMBR.  Secoud  Eduiw.  b 
t  vols,  post  Svo.  185. 

THE  NEW  FOREST  :  a  Norei,  By  tfe 

Author  of  *  Brambletye  Uouse,'  &c.  la  3  voU.  ped 
8vo. 

'  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  so  dbtlncubhed  IrimseKby  t^ 
historical  romance,  here  comes  to  oar  owra  timet,  sd 
draws  hb  amusing  and  able  pictorea  from  IKe  u  M 
exists  la  the  every-day  world.  After  h«viog  sketrv^ 
with  a  keea  aad  vivid  peaetl  xht  ooort  wixs  sod  bnt^ 
tics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ha  haa  soMi^ 
adopted  the  more  natural,  if  ruder  speciea.  of  h«Ban 
nature,  which  are  to  be  fbond  In  the  cAneteeath :  sn\ 
tor  royal  pelaces,  we  have  cottages  and  »ee-<i»9re« :  *at. 
the  smooth-shaven  walks  ot  Hampton  Coort,  th»  lAi 
heaths  and  umbri^geoos  hollows  of  Che  New  f«tf;\ 
and  for  thd  gtiitering  demaens  of  high  lif^,  tike  sffst 
gler,  the  Innkeeper,  the  foreign  a^veatoter,  aa^  '^ 
country  squire.* — Morning  Chronicle. 

ROMANCES  of  REAL  LIFE.     Bt» 

Author  ot'Tlir  School  for  Coqoettes,' *  The  Musr> 
rtf  the  Day.*  *  Pin  Money/  Hcc.  See.  la  3  vote.  fA 
Sfo.  3ls.6>i. 

TALES  of  PASSION.  By  the  Iat« 
BARRY  ST.  LEDGER,  Author  of  •GUbart  fiw's.' 
In  3  vols,  post  Svo.    31s.  6d. 


WORKS  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PELHA]Vf 


PELHAM;  or,  the  Adventures  of 
a  Gentleman.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  84s. 

*  In  the  order  of  novels  of  fashionable  li'e  we  never 
expected  to  see  a  production  of  the  talent  sod  utility 
of  *  Pelham.*  The  appearance  of  ludi  a  hook  i«  the 
outward  and  visible  sicnof  an  improvement,  which  we 
hail  with  dellehr.  In  the  rising  generation.*— Examiner. 

THE  DISOWNED.    By  the  Author  of 

•  Pelham.*    New  Editloo.    In  3  vols,  post  Svo.  S4s. 

*  If*  Ftelham*  Ju«tlT  raised  for  its  aothor  a  verv  high 
character,  the  *  Disowaed*  will  raise  it  far  higber.*— 
literary  Gsaette. 

*  As  regards  style,  sentiment,  and  character,  wc 
know  not  where  to  find  its  equal  among  the  novels  of 
the  present  day.*— Sun. 


DEVEREUX.  By  the  Author  of  '  Pel- 
ham,* and  <The  Disowned.*  New  Editioa*  la  1 
vols,  post  Svo.  24s. 

*  Among  the  numerous  characters  who  fitorw  in  ^ 

Kges  of  thi«  interesting  work  will  be  fiaood :  Lnrd  &>< 
igbroke  (ihroughoot  the  work)  Swift,  Pope,  Ad  Jim"  , 
Steele.  Colonel  Cleland  fthe  supposed  origiaal  aC  VV^ 
Honeycomb),  Beau  Fielding  (the  Orisado  of  iJw  Spn> 
tator),  Colley  Cibber,  Sir  Godfrey  Koeller.  tiximrd 
Cromwell,  The  Duke  of  Whartoo.  Lady  M.V 
tagoe»  Duchess  ot  Marlborough,  &c.  &c. 


FALKLAND. 

Svo.  9$.  6d. 


A  Tale.    In  1  toL  fotd 
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NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


RICHELIEU ;  a  Tale  of  the  Court 

■'•'    of  F«-«oce.    By  ih«  Author  of*  Duroley*  »»nd 
De  LMtoe.'    Sccood  Kdiuoo.     Id  S  volf .  pott  8vo. 

ZILLAH  ;  m  Tale  of  the  Holy  City.    By 

h«  Author  of  *  Bramblctje  IIoum,'  tie.  Sccoud  Edi- 
kKi.  .1  volt.    ll.  Its.  6d.     . 

*  Th«^  a' tractions  of  this  work  are  oncommoa  and 
Moilold.* —  Athriicom. 

*  Wr  rrcommrnd  its  peroMl  to  all  persons  of  leisure. 
rh«  rrlif  ious  world  especially  ought  to  coogratulate 
bcmsaivs  oo  its  »  ^pearmite.*— S|HTl»ror. 

GASTON   DE   BLONDEVILLE ;   or, 

he  Court  of  Henry  IK.:  a  Romance  :  and  ST.  AL* 
KAN'S  ABBEY:  aTkle.  BvAMNB  RADCLIFFE, 
\Dthor  of  *  The  Romance  of  the  Forest,'  *  Mystenes 
>f  Udolpho/  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Meooir  of 
he  Author.    In  4  voU.  post  8vo.    S4». 

*  Mrs.  Radeliffe^  new  Ro  maoce  is  worthy,  to  be  her*s 
-her  image  and  superscription  are  ufwn  it.  We  tiead 
ifaio  the  enchanted  ground  over  which  we  wandered 
a  the  days  of  yore,  we  fisocr  ourselTes  once  more 
rith  Emily  in  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  end  La  Motte  in 
he  Klooroy  recesses  ol  the  forest*  The  scene  is  laid 
0  Eocland,  and  in  tlie  days  of  chivalry.*— News  of 
Literature- 

SALATHIEL  ;  a  Story  of  the  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future.  Kew  Edition,  revised.  In 
t  vols,  post  8vo.    C7-^ 

'  One  of  the  most  splendid  productions  among  works 
}(  fiction  that  the  aae  has  brought  forth.'— Athencum. 

*  We  have  risen  from  the  peiusal  of  the  volumes  be- 
brc  us  Jost  as  we  have  felt  after  losinf  ourselves  in 
he  abs6rbing  interest  of  ShakspearcH  finest  tragedy. 
Rvery  page  is  instinct  with  the  energy  of  passion, 
fhere  b,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  in  Salathiel,  the 
(vrai  of  perpetuity.  It  is  not  destined  to  be  read  and 
orgotien.'— -Oentleman*s  Magaane. 


THE  SECTARIAN.    A  Tkle.    By  the 

4athor  of  '  Tite  Dominie's  Legacy.*  In  S  vol*,  post 
Jro.   g7s. 

'  The  aatlior  of  the  Sectarian  has  shown  an  intimate 
Uiewled«e  of  human  nature,  and  a  power  of  onfoldiog 
!he  passions  and  uoseeu  workings  of  the  heart,  in  a 
weal  varirtv  o»  •ilonliou*.'— Liiemry  Oasette. 

TALES  of  MV  TIME.    By  the  Author 

>f '  Blite-Stockine  fl^ll  '    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  V8<.  6d. 

THE    EXQUISITES;    or,  a  New  Por. 

irsiture  of  Exclusive  Society.  A  Novel.  In  3  vols. 
Itnn.  21s. 

THE  GERMAN  NOVELISTS.    Tales, 

9f  the  most  celebrated  Authors  in  that  Languace, 
koQ  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Faghteenth 
Sentury.  TranU«ted  by  THOMAS  RO^COE,  Esq. 
New  Edition.    In  4  vols,  post  8vo.  Ks. 

'  Mr.  Rosooe  has  liere  produced  one  of  the  mntt  vain- 
ible  books  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  fiction.'— 
Homing  Chronicle.  


STRATTON  HILL ;  a  Tale  of  the  Civil 

Wars.  Bv  JOHN  CARNE.  Esqt  Author  of «  Letters 
froQi  the  East,*  &o.    In  3  vol*,  poat  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

*  A  spirited  and  stirring  memoir  of  a  most  exciting 
period,  and  finely  descriptive  of  Cornwall,  lu  manners 
and  characters.*— Literary  Oaaette. 

VALFERGA  ;  a  Romance.    BytheAu- 

tlior  of  *  Frankenstein.*    In  3  vob.  ISmo.  Sis. 

TALES  of  LONDON.  By  an  ANTI- 
QUARY, the  Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge.'    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  Od.    * 

'  Tl)e  author  of*  Tales  ot  an  Antiquary*  has  invested 
the  streets  of  London  with  a  new  interest,  by  collect* 
inc  the  legends,  traditions,  and  curious  ficu  connertKl 
with  them  in  former  days,  and  weaviuft  them  into  a 
aeries  of  stories,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  the  times.*— Globe. 

CELUTA  ;  or,  the  Natchex :    an  Indian. 

Tale.  By  the  Viscount  de  CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Author  or  •  Aula/  *  Trav«h  in  the  Holy  LMod/  9k» 
Second  Edition,  in  3  vols,  svail  8vo.  tls.— French,  Itts. 

*  The  plot  of  tMa  rmaenre  Is  trwly  singular.  There 
are  scenca  and  portraits  ia  it  which  the  pencil  of  genius 
has  exqalsttely  touched,  and  which  will  ensure  It  fame 
and  favoor  of  oo  trivial  description.*— Lit.  Chronicle. 

SANDOVAL  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
volution.  By  the  Author  of  *  Don  Estebao.*  New 
Edition.    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  £ls. 

*  This  work  is  the  production  of  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, who  was  personally  concerned  in  the  scenes- he 
describes.  The  private  history  of  the  Court  at  Madrid 
is  unmasked  witn  great  dramatic  effect.* 


NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS.  Now  first  translated  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  OEOROE  LAMB.  Serond  Edition,  with 
SIX  Plates.    In  3  vols,  small  8vo.    18s.  bound. 

THE   CARBONARO;    a  Tale.     In  2 

vols,  pokt  8vo.  18s. 

'  The  story  of  '  The  Carbonaro*  is  of  a  most  extmor. 
dinary  nature.  All  the  acton  who  figure  ia  it  are  real 
personages.'— New  Monthly  Magaxioe. 

RYBRENT  DE  CRUCE ;  or  The  Ri- 
vals.   A  Novel.    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  fiSs.  6d. 

*  This  novel  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  inter* 
ekting  that  Uie  season  has  produced.* 

*  Tlie  author  is  stated  to  be  a  sister  of  the  relehntted 
Captain  H'-ad,  who  wrote  a  Journal  of  his  Travel* 
acrots  the  Pampas.*— New  Monthly  Magasine. 


IRISH  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 


pHE  CROPPY ;  a  Tale  of  the  Irish 

Rebellion.     By  the  Authors  of  *  The  O'Hara 
lUes.*  4cc    In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  n%, 

'  Delighted  as  we  have  been  with  all  the  previous 
froduetioos  of  these  gifted  authors,  it  was  reserved  for 
the  *  Croppy*  alone  to  impress  us  with  any  idea  of  the 
bll  extent  of  their  genius  and  capabiUiies.  The  story 
luelf  flows  with  tiie  very  essence  of  romaoce  and  ex- 
Utation.*— Lit^rMry  Chronicle. 

THE   ANGLO-IRISH:    or,    Love  and 

Politic*.    In  3  vol*,  post  8vo.  81s. 
*  A  work  of  wit.  interest,  and  instruction.' — Examiner. 

THE   NQWLANS:  a  Seoond  Series  of 

tales,  by  the  O'Hara  Family.  In  3  vols,  post  8«o  8ls. 
*  Since  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  and  l>est  of  the 
leries  of  Waverley  novels,  nothing  in  the  way  of  litera- 
ture has  *o  excited  the  public  mind  as  the  Tales  by  the 
0  Hsra  Familv.' — New  Mon.  Mag. 

THE  O'BRIENS  and  the  OTLAHER- 

TVS.  a  Tale.    By  LADY  MORGAN.    In  i  voU.  post 
filn 


THE  DAVENELS :  or,  a  Campaign  of 
Fashion  in  Dublin.    In  8  volt,  poat  8vo.  18s. 

*  A  verr  lively  and  characteristic  picture  of  man- 
ncrs  in  the  higher  lifis  of  the  Irish  metropolis.'— 
Court  Journal. 

«  Report  assigns  this  work  to  a  lady  of  rank.*— Lite- 
rary Oaaette. 

YESTERDAY  in  IRELAND ;  a  Series 

of  Tales;  comprisiiui  Corr>«mNhon.  and  the  Northerns 
ot  1798.  By  the  Author  of  *  T^Day  io  Ireland.*  De- 
dicated  to  the  Marquess  of  LMosdowne.  In  3  vols. 
postSvn.  11.  ll».6d. 

OLDCOURT ;  a  NoreL     In  8  vols,  pott 

8vo.  31s.  6d. 

*  This  romance  is  the  work  of  a  very  able  pen.* 

*  The  author  hasrridently  derived  his  materiaJs  from 
tlie  occurrences  of  real  life,  and  has  shown  an  intimate 
acquaintance  srith  the  unseen  and  mysterious  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  Tba  bem,  SirW.  D*ArcT,  is 
an  admirable  portrait  of  a  young  man  of  fashion  of  the 
present  day.'— Globe. 


THE  NEW   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE, 

EDITED  by  £.  L.  BULWER,  ESQ. 

Tax  FissT  NuMBSK  for  18St  of  this  popular  Periodic^  wm  poUisbed  oa  tW  i* 
Janiuuy ;  and  tboM  who  dnira  to  avail  thanitrlvet  of  the  finrourable  opporcnnity  £ar  cam- 
meociiig  the  work  with  tho  new  year,  are  requested  to  send  their  orders  immediately  te  tbdr 
rc^eetiTe  BookseUen  or  Newsvenders. 

opiirioirs  OP  the  public  pkxss. 

**  ThU  pertodied  b  d^ddrdlj  laprovcd  Mi4«r  Um  o««  Mp«ha(eodeoc«  ot  Mr.  E.  L.  Bali 

Dabim 


A^  spirit  of  yoatk  md  vl|oro««  fiwhai  km  %mn  InfiMed  Into  ito  paffw.**— Sunford  B««. 
"  sw  Hoothly  MsmIo*  csldbits  pocenl  proo&of  Um  Mint  vmcn  no 


**  The  New  lioothly  Maf«iloo  csldbits  pocenl  proo&oT  tbo  apirtt  vmcn  nov  prtiidw  ow  it»  ■>«■§— -wti '- 


«■  Tlik  etuMitbod  (avorito  of  th«  pvUic  hot  bcgvo  tb«  d««  ynr  with  •  dnpUy  of  fooowed  t^oot  m  ail 
drp«rt«KbU.*'— C«rliftle  P^ariot. 


**  Tli«  Mew  Moothij  tor  Jaoomry  (which  It  bow  odltod  by  £.  L.  Bolwvr.  E«q.  U .P.)  prvMBCs  rrldcot  wfrn  «/ 
laproT«a«eau    It  adapu  ksolt  to  too  wants  of  the  ^e^  OM  no  htgbor  praine,  we  are  anrc*  can  be  awarecd.'— 


**  The  tatrat  rmplojrd  apoo  this  rxcellent  periodical  cannot  foil  to  make  •  doe  iaprveakM  npoo  the 
pvMk.    U  n  treat,  and.  what  i«  better,  it  b  ntrfallj  employed .**— Sheffield  Mercnry. 
**  Tbe  New  Monthly  commeocet  a  new  year  with  greatrr  epint  and  vivacity,  morr  »teriiac  taletti*  aad  a 

■  f  ■  ^  til      ti  II  I  ■    sK-kM     — ' m^     ■  1 1  ■■  ■  I  ■  g  a ^— >    ^^— tl—    ^*eik    4»a *-- ^— -    ^ ^^aaMA    \Mmimmm^m^ 


determinatioa  than  ever  to  eompeie  Micceifolly  with  ita  eootemporariet.''— Tyoe  Ueroiry. 
**  Tbe  attrartlooa  of  thU  raoelteot  periodirml  Mcreeae  with  each  Miccoedinc  number.    If  to  deserve  tacnai  te 


to  obtain  it,  the  New  Monthly  will  Mon  be  (If  it  is  not  at  preientj  at  th«  head  of  the  pcriodkala  of  tbe  da^,"^ 

Sbefield  MrTe«r|. 
**  The  New  Monthly  Hagaalne  haa,  with  the  commeofrroeot  of  tht  new  yeer,  pat  forth  strowg  ciaima  to  powc 
Mtvooage.    If  the  present  nember  may  be  conodered  ea  an  averatc  apocim^o  of  the  merit  of  tboae  which  «v  ta 
mlow,  we  may  aafelj  pronoooce  Ihia  Macaatne  Ukely  lo  beoome  tiie  vrry  beat  which  Is  now  pntkliahed.    It  it  jett 
Vtiat  we  nipccl  a  monthly  pertodicml  to  be— foil  of  vanetj,  *  from  grave  to  gay/  every  article  tirnfieg  tbe 
of  anoenor,  and  tome  ol  very  aoiiwal  atniily."— Derby  Uercary. 

'    r,  ami.  wMie  perfeeuy  «««ided  in  hs  pott 

in 

.  _  .  .  ^  P 

disiinctloo  of  genlleman-like  dlscnMioo.    Alto(rth*r.  the  new  yfw*8  namber  of  the  New  Monthly  ia  wnnky  ^ 
iu  gifted  Editor,  whoee  wclloknown  talents  afford  the  best  possible  goaraatce  of  eontinned  «o ' 
leoce.*^— Ediaborgh  Observer. 

Piihliihed  by  Colbukk  and  Bbntlbt,  and  supplied  by  all  Booksellers  and 


**  The  New  Monthly  begins  the  yf«r  wiUi  n  very  able  nnmber,  and.  while  perfMlly  d««ided  in  its  jislirtii  to 

«ratc  and  rational  spirit.    Unlike  thoae  periodicals  which  are  '  omtwod  lacoe* 
passions  ot  man,  it  never  descends  to  vnlgar  vitnperatteo,  nor  loees  Hk  pronl 


THE  UNITED  SERVICE  JOURNAL, 

AND    NAVAL  AND    MILITARY    MAGAZINE. 


The  attention  of  the  Public,  and  particularly  that  of  the  United  Senrioes,  u ^ 

Invited  to  this  New  Periodical,  whidi  is  regularly  published  in  Monthly  Numbers  pn* 
Ss.  6d.  each,  and  embraces  subjects  of  such  extensiTO  Tteiety,  and  of  such  jtowerful  inteniL 
as  must  render  it  scarcely  leu  acceptable  to  readers  in  general,  than  to  the  Members  of  thoe 
Professions  for  whose  use  it  is  more  pectiliarly  intended! 

Independently  of  a  suoression  of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable  interesting  snbjeOk 
Personal  Narratives,  Correspondence,  Anecdotes^  Ac,  eaeh  Nimiber  comprises  BflB|gF^4k»i 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers — Reviews  of  New  Publications^  either  immediately  relatbig  w 
the  Army  and  Navy,  or  involving  subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  Members  of  eithff— 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  as  far  as  they  rdate  to  Naval  or  Military  affiurs — Triak  bv 
Courts*Martial,  Oeneral  Orders,  Circulars,  &c — Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy— Pr»- 
motions  and  Appointments — Births,  Marriages,  Obituary, — and  Miscellanies,  Nvral  aitJ 
Military,  compr&ending  such  brief  Notices,  Professional,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  as  csaaDt 
with  propriety  be  arranged  under  the  preceding  heads. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  within  the  compass  of  this  announcement,  to  enomentc 
all  the  subjects  which  this  Miscellany  is  designed  to  embrace.  The  Publisher  will  theielerc 
only  add,  that  it  is  conducted  by  Officers  in  his  Mi^esty*!  Service,  who  have  ensofsd  tht 
effective  oo-operation  of  gentlemen  of  high  professional  and  literary  character,  and  that  it  wffl 
be  uniformly  animated  by  the  same  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  which  aduevfd  the 
triumphs  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo. 

**  The  *  United  Service  Joomal  *  undentoes  tome  marked  improvemeot  In  every  nnmber.  It  may  new  br  Wriy 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  luierotiog  and  agrerable  publicatloiis  of  tbe  day.  It  combioes  theaiftUe  wrtH  tke  Aite 
in  n  very  skilfiil  manner.  Professional  OMiiers  are  soAdently  attend*^  to:  hot  not  to  sach  an  cxtcM  ss  ■# 
csclode  much  that  is  highly  pleasing  and  amosing  to  the  general  reader .**>-Globe. 


PuUished  by  CoLBU&ir  and  Bxktlkt,  New  Burlington  Street,  to  whom  fVm*mmiir 
for  the  Editor,  and  Advertisements,  may  be  addressed. 

*«•  The  Numbers  are  supplied  by  all  retail  Booksellers  and  Newsveaden  throoghostthe 
Kingdom. 


LOWDOV  :     PRfNTED    BY    SAMUEL    BEWTLEY,    I>OnSET   STREET. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH; 

AStCM*<>rSli<KtArtidw,taap|iMrMc<nMMA(|fia  "irmtrin  itnijiwcl  fnf  Oiiitiiil  CiimliUiu. 

No.  I. 


SPEECH 


OP  THS 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  WILLIAM  MEREDITH,  Bart, 

iu  t|e  Wtowt  of  eommoitf , 

MAY  13,  1777, 

IN  COMMITTEE  ON  A  BIU-  CREATING  A  NEW 

CAPITAL  FELONY. 


**  For  it  is  vain  to  suppose  tliat  they  will  euforce  your  laws  which  are  repagnant 
to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature."  CDebmie  to  the  Homte  of  Commons  mi  Sir  SmmmH 
MamUiit*  Motkm  1910.^  CANNING* 


FIFTH  EDITION. 


ftonHon: 

Printtd  f&r  %h€  Soeieiy  for  th$  Difutwn  »/  Informatum  on  lh$  iuhjtet  qf 

Capital  Punithmintu 

Poblbhed  by  Harvey  and  Darton,  Gracecbarchttraet. 

Sold  by  Hatehard  and  Son,  Floeadilly ;  and  I.  NIsbet,  Bemer»«tr«et. 

Also  by  W.   OUphant,  BoiiiBuaoB;    R.  D.  Webb.  William^reet ;  R.  M.  Tims, 
Gralton>str«ct;  and  W.  Curry  and  Co.  Sackyllle-stiyet,  DoiLm;  and  to  be 

bad  of  all  Booluellen* 


FOR  TMB  DfFFliSlOH  OF  iNVoHMATIOfJ  ON  tHE  SUBifiCT  OP 
I7ND£R    THE    ESPECIAL    PATRONAGE   OF 

HIS    ROYAL   HIGHNESS  THE   DUKE   OF  SUSSEX. 

fhaimumy  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  F.R^.  Plough  Cwrt,  Lombard  Street. 
Treasurer,  WARWICK  WESTON,  Esq.  Graceckarek  Street. 


T.  F.  Buxton.  M.P. 

A.  R  Barclay 

Richard  Barrett 

JotinT.  Barry 

Peler  B«4iro¥d  r 

Tlininas  Clarkson,  A.M. 

William  Crawford 

Rev.  P.^Cnnningham,  A.M. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Denbapw  A.M. 

Edward  Porstei*,  F.li.8. 

Josiah  Porster 

Robert  Forater 

Joseph  John  Gamcy 

Samuel  Hoare  Esqrft. 


Leonard  Horner*  FJUS. 
Dr.  Loshington,  M.P. 
Basil  Montaga 
i.  C.  Naah 

iVHMIani  F.  ReyiK^df 
Rev.  J.  Pve  Smith,  D.  D. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Suffield 
J.  Sydney  Taylor,  A.M. 
Richard  Xajilor 
Rev.  Arch^acofh  Wraneham 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson.  A. M. 
Rev.  Saronel  Wix,  A.M.  P.Ril. 
Henry  Way  mouth 
-Thomas  Wood  Bsqrs. 


W.  B.  TAYLOR,  Jfonorary  Secretary, 

In  ENGLAND,Commuiiicationsto  members  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Secretary, 
may  be  sent  to  ^o.  40,  Trinity  S^til^e,  Tovvtir  Hilly  LoodoB,  whea^re  also 
any  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter. 

Sl^iiitorgt  Committer. 


W.  Beilby,  M.D. 
John  Campbell,  W.$. 
Charles  M.  Christie.  Esq. 
George  Combe,  W.S. 
Alexander  ^ntirkshank,  Esq. 
Bdward  GrnickAhank,  £^. 
Hon.  H.  David  Erskine. 
John  Gairdner,  M.D. 
John  Gillies.  M.D. 
Hev.  Robt.  Gordon,  D.D. 
Robt  Kaye  Greville,  LL.D. 


John  Hamilton,  Advocate. 

Richard  fiuie,  M.D. 

J.  Shank  More,  Advocate. 

John  Archibd.  Mnrray,  Advocate. 

Pat.  Neil  I,  B«q. 

Jameft  Ogilvvt  Esq. 

Professor  Pillans. 

George  Ross,  Advocate. 

James  Simpaon,  Advocate. 

Henry  Tod,  W.S. 

JohnWigham,  Esq. 


In  Scotland,  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  R.  K.  Greville,  LL.D. 

Wharton  Flace^EDiNBUttbH. 


l9ttbIfii4Fo«mi<1ke. 


Joseph  Bcwicy,  Esq. 

Dr.  Croker. 

Sir  R.  Harty,  Bart. 

Dr.  Litton. ' 

J.  H.  Orpcn,  Esq. 


Dr.  Osborne. 

Dr.  Perceval. 

ttcv.  Dr.  Sadleir,  SP.  TCD. 

Lieut.  Col.  Seton. 

Rev.  Hugh  White. 


In  Ireland,  Communications  should  be  sent  to  J»  Mc.  CAY,  Esq.  Hon,  See, 

10,  William  Street,  Dublin. 


DoNATifVNa  aai  SuBBCRlPTK>^tt  will  be  receif  qd  by  the  Tre assrer*   W,  Wtston, 
Esq,  73,  Gracecburch-ittrect ;  and  by  the  following  Bankers  in  London : — 


Me«>'*r'i  B.iruPtt-^.Himrc&Co.  62.Lomhard-st. 
U.HoUy.'lriliftn  &  Co.'.5«l,1-.mi>bai'd-sl. 
Di  iimmond  &  Co.  40,  Cbaring-cnMs 


Drewelt  &  Fouler, 60,  tltdlftrdaA-^u 
SirJames  Cs'.iilcftCo  4l,4JofDb«Nlal 
S-rr  J.\> .  Lubbock,  Forsiter  &  Co.  1 1, 
M.insiuu-liou<^e-stieec. 


To  whom  i^jr  Mdis  may  be  iieinitted  ibruugh  Baiik«ir»  in  conniry  \oifki9. 


19iiiti0]iHunt  of  Bf  atO: 

A  Series  <tf  ShMt  Articles,  to  appear  occtuivnmlist  in  Numbci-s  Ue:»i){ued  tur  Oeacml  CircuUtiuu. 


TiiB  several  Numbers  of  the  small  publication,  ofwliicli  tlie 
first  is  here  offereij  to  the  roaders  notice,  having  been  compiled 
and  edited  free  of  expense,  any  profits  arising  from  the  sale  will 
b«  appn^riated  in  furtherance  of  the  important  object  undertaken 
by  tJhe  Society,  namely,  the  Diffttsion>  extensively  and  by  vatrious 
means,  of  siieh  information  as  may  conduce  to  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial amelioration  pf  our  Criminal  Laws. 

it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Penat  Code  of  Great  Britain  is, 
at  tbe  present  moment^  by  far  the  most  sanguinary  of  auy  in 
Europe,  and  a  reproach  to  her  civilization  in  the  eyes  of  surround- 
ing coantries;.     Is  this  reproach  ever  to  be  wiped  away? 

"  Proud  of  her  pre-emioence  io  Christian  intelligence — is  this  a 


^  situaiioA  lor  England  to  siaud  in  with  respect  to  Criminal  Legis- 
"  atton?  First  of  the  nations  in  knowledge,  commerce,  and 
'^  mechanic  arts — is  she  to  be,  contentedly  the  last  in  tlie  science  of 
"  Criminal  Jurisprudence?"* 

An  eflbrt — united  and  exte|isive,t  must  be  made  to  remove  this 
national  disgrtioey  towards  which  the  Society  now  announced  will 
contribute  its  humble  share  of  labour. 

In  aid  of  a  work  which  so  strongly  commends  itself  to  every 

well-wisher   of  his  country.    Donations   and   Subscriptioi^    will 

be  received  by  the  Committee,  through  their  Treasurer,  and  the 

Baiedcers  (Page  2.)  William  Allen, 

Chainnan  of  the  London  Commitlce, 
for  the  Diffuuoji  of  Itiformation  on  tkt  sti^fect  of  Capital 
PMniskments, 


<*  No  rank  or  elevation  in  life— no  uprightness  of  heart — 
no  prudenoe  or  circumspection  of  conduct,  should  tempt 
a  man  to  oouclude  that  he  may  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  be  daepiy  interested  in  these  researches." — 
(SiA  MicuAEL  Foster,  at  quoted  by  Judge  Bladntone.) 

t  The  Qicao*  by  whicti^hereitejiwy  pnomote  tbtse  tdbrU,  are  pointed  out  at  pa^e  &L 


1*^  MK^A^^^M. 


I*  V 


No.  1, 


April  ItSI^Thc  following  memormble  tpMch  wm  delivered  in  the  Uoom  of  CMnvoM.  to 
1777.  The  elteraUooe  since  nede  In  the  lew»  have,  upon  the  whole. done  mieebief  rather  tkas 
good»  InMmacb  m  they  have  led  the  euUic  to  believe  that  oor  orinriDel  eod«  has  been  made 
conformable  with  the  civilisation  of  the  preceni  dajr,  althoagh  ndthing  can  be  a  greater  dela- 
tion. The  Coerier  of  I7ih  March.  MSI,  euvea  that  the  nambar  of  perMwa  ttuttmc^  to  Settk  io 
England  and  Wales,  daring  the  last  stven  f$mr»,  Is  S^SI.    The  nambcr  extetO^,  MT. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  W.  MEREDITH,  Babt.  &c 


Ex€cutwm''''^ffeeiing  case  of  a  young  woman  under  nineteen^  for  a  theft 
committed  under  circumstances  of  the  most  appcUUng  diUress. 


I  A«Bii  with  my  honoorabfe  friend 
(Mr.  Combe^  that  no  greater  crime  cao 
be  committed  than  the  wilfal  setting  fire 
to  merchant  ships,  which  may  eoduiger 
not  only  lives  and  properties,  but  pablic 
safety.  I  should  think  this  crime,  aboTe 
all  others,  fit  to  be  punished  irith  death, 
if  I  could  suppose  the  infliction  of  death 
at  all  useful  in  the  prerention  of  crimes. 
But  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  we  ate 
to  consider,  not  what  the  individual  is, 
nor  what  he  may  have  done ;  we  are  to 
consider  only  wnat  is  right  fur  public 
example,  ana  private  safety. 

Whether  han^ng  ever  did,  or  can, 
answer  any  good  purpose,  I  doubt :  but 
the  cruel  exhibition  of  every  execution 
day,  is  a  proof  that  hanging  carries  no 
terror  with  it.  And  1  am  confident  that 
every  new  sanguinary  law  operates  as 
an  encouragement  to  commit  capital 
offences ;  for  it  is  not  the  mode,  but  the 
tertmnty  of  punishment,  that  creates 
terror.  What  men  know  they  must  en- 
dure, they  fear ;  what  they  think  they 
can  escape,  they  despise.    The  multi* 

Slicitv  of  our  banging  laws  has  pro- 
uced  two  things;  frequency  of  con- 
demnation, and  frequent  pardons.  As 
hope  is  the  first  and  greatest  spring  of 
action,  if  it  were  so,  that  out  of  twenty 
convicts,  one  only  was  to  be  pardoned, 
the  thief  would  say,  '*  Why  may  not  I 
be  that  one?*'  But  since,  as  our  laws 
are  actually  administered,  not  one  in 
twenty  is  executed,  the  thief  acts  on  the 
chance  of  twenty  to  one  in  his  favour,  he 
acts  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  presump- 
tion of  indemnity;  and  I  verilv  believe, 
that  the  confident  hope  of  indemnity^  is 
the  cause  of  nineteen  in  twenty  robberies 
that  are  committed. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  executions 
themselves,  what  example  do  they  give? 
The  thief  dies  either  hard^'ned,  or 
penittnt.     We  are  not  to  consider  such 


reflections  as  occur  to  reasonable  and 
good  men,  but  sach  impresaioDt  as  are 
made  on  the  thoughtless,  the  desperate, 
and  the  wicked.  These  men  look  on  die 
hardened  villain  with  enry  and  admira- 
tion. All  that  admiration  and  contempt 
of  death  with  which  heroes  and  martyrs 
inspire  good  men  in  a  good  ranae,  the 
abandoned  yillain  feels    in    seeing    a 
desperado  like  hiosself  meet  death  with 
intrepidity.*    The  penitent  thiel^  on  the 
other  hand,  often  makes  the  sol>er  villaiB 
think  in  this  way;  himself  oppressed 
with  poverty  and  want,  he  sees  a  man 
die  with  that  penitence  which  pronuses 
pardon  for  his  sins  here,  and  happioeai 
hereafter;  straight  he  thinks,  that  by 
robbery,  forgery,  or  murder,    he  caa 
relieve  all    his   wants;   and   if  he    he 
brought  to  justice,  the  punbhmmt  will 
be  short  and  trifling,  and  the  reward 
eternal. 

Even  in  crimes  which  are  seldom  or 
never  paidoned,  death  is  no  preTentios. 
Houseoreakers,  forgers,  and  coiners,  are 
sure  to  be  hanged:  yet  housebreaJcia^, 
forgery,  and  coining,  are  the  very  crimes 
which  are  oftenest  committed.  Strange 
it  is,  that  in  the  case  of  blood,  of  whifh 
we  ought  to  be  most  tender,  we  should 
still  go  on,  against  reason  and  agaia^ 
experience,to  make  unavailing  slaughter 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  A  recent  event 
has  proved  that  policy  will  do  what 


*  May  21,  1831.  Id  printing  a  accniid  e^ 
tion,  we  insert,  in  confirtuation  of  this  centi* 
mentofSlrTlllliam  Meredith,  the  IbUovins 
anecdote  of  a  criminal  named  Camf.Ml,  exe- 
cuted odIj  a  few  days  ago,  at  Glasgow,  for 
Housebreaking. 

On  receiving  sentenoe  of  deatk  on  a  preti- 
ons  trial,  the  critninal  thus  addressed  the 
Conrt— *<  /  have  mr  good  wttf,  mjf  Lmii 
death  it  sweeter  than  comfinetmeni  :  totoaii/i 
die  many  timee—I  wilt  die  kmt  omce,"  (Sec 
Otoigow  Chronicle  of  May  18,  18S1.) 


Upod  cannot  do. — I  mean  tlie  late  regn- 
iation  of  the  coinage.     Thirty  years 
together  men  were  eontinually  hanged 
for  coining ;  still  it  went  on:  hut  on  the 
new  regulation    of  the  gold   coin,  it 
ceaied.    This  event  proves  these  two 
thinnfs :  the  efficacy  of  police,  and  the 
ine&acy  of  hanging.    But,  is  it  not 
very  extraordinary,  that  since  the  regu- 
lation of  the  gold  coin,  an  act  has  passed, 
making  it  treason  to  coin  silver?    But 
has  it  stopped  the  coining  of  silver  ?  On 
the  contrary^  do  you  not  hear  of  it  more 
than  ever?    It  seems  as  if  the  law  and 
the  crime  hore  the  same  date.    I  do  not 
know   what  the    honourable    member 
thinks  who  brought  in  the  bill ;  but;per* 
haps  some  feelings  may  come  across  his 
mind,  when  he  sees  how  many  lives  he 
is  taking  away  to   no  purpose.    Had 
it  been  fairly  stated,  and  specifically 
pointed  ont,  what  the  mischief  in  coin- 
ing silver  in  the  utmost  extent  is,  that 
hanging  bill  might  not  have  been  so 
readily  adopted;    under  the  name  of 
treason  it  found  an  easy  passage.    I, 
indeed,  have  always  understood  treason 
to  be  nothing  less  than  some  act  or  con* 
spiracy  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the 
King,  and  the  safety  of  the  State ;  but 
what  the  King  or  State  can  suffer  by 
my  taking  now  and  then  a  bad  sixpence, 
or  a  bad  shilling,  I  cannot  imagine. 

By  this  nickname  of  treason,  how- 
ever, there  lies  at  this  moment  in  New- 
l^te«  under  sentence  to  be  burnt  alive,  a 
girl  just  turned  of  fourteen;    at  her 
master's  bidding,  she  hid  some  white- 
washed farthings  behind  her  stays,  on 
which  tho  jury  found  her  guilty,  as  an 
accomplice  with  her  master  in  the  trea- 
son.   The  master  was  handed  last  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  the  fasrgots  all  lay  ready — 
no  reprieve  came  till  just  as  the  cart  was 
setting  out,  and  the  girl  would  have  been 
burnt  alive*  on  the  same  day,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  humane  but  casual  inter- 
ference of  Lord  Weymouth.   — ! 

Sir,  are  we  taught  to  execrate  the  fires 
of  Smithfield,  uid  are  we  lightinir  them 
now  to  bum  a  poor  harmless  child  for 
hiding  a  white-washed  farthinir  1  And 
yet  this  barbarous  sentence,  which  ought 
to  make  men  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shedding  blood  for  such  tririal  causes, 
is  brought  as  a  reason  for  more  hanging 
and  burning.  It  was  recommended  to 
me  not  man^  days  ago,  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  make  it  treason  to  coin  copper. 


•  At  the  prfwol  time  (1832)  tb!s  girl, 
I  Its  tea  I  <vf  beini^  hwmed — wna!d  be  hantftd^ — 
that  beln^  the  only  alteration  which  the  law 
in  that  respect  ha»  undergone. 


•»*  \% 
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as  well  as  gold  and  silver.  Yet,  in  the 
formation  of  these  sanguinary  laws, 
humanity,  religion,  and  policy,  are 
thrown  out  of  the  question.  This  one 
wise  argument  is  always  sufficient;  if 
you  hang  for  one  fault,  why  not  for 
another  ?  If  for  stealing  a  sheep,  why 
not  for  a  cow  or  a  horse  f  I  f  for  a  shil- 
ling, why  not  for  a  handkerchief  that  is 
worth  eighteen  pence?  and  so  on.  We 
therefore  ought  to  oppose  the  increase 
of  these  new  laws;  the  more,  because 
every  fresh  one  begets  twenty  others. 

When  a  member  of  parliament  brings 
in  a  new  hanging  law,  he  begins  with 
mentioning  some  injury  that  may  be 
done  to  private  property,  for  which  a 
man  is  not  yet  liable  to  be  hanged ;  and 
then  proposes  the  gallows  as  the  specific 
and  infallible  means  of  cure  and  pre- 
vention. But  the  bill,  in  progress  of 
time,  makes  crimes  capital,  that  scarce 
deserve  whipping.  For  instance,  the 
shoplifting  act  was  \o  prevent  bankers, 
and  silversmiths'  and  other  shops,  where 
there  are  commonly  goods  of  great 
▼alue.  from  being  robbed  ;  but  it  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  it  death  to  lift  any 
thing  off  a  counter  with  intent  to  steal.f 

Under  this  act,  one  Mary  Jones  was  E»cntioi 
executed,  whose  case  I  shall  just  men- woSiain 
tion;  it  was  at  the  time  when  press- J^'jJ'j*,^ 
warrants  were  issued,  on  the  alarm  about  under  cu- 
Palkland  Islands.     The  woman'i  Aui-SfSS^ 
hand  waspresMed,  their  goodi  eeixedfor  ggg^' 
some  debt  o/hie^  and  ehe^  with  two  email 
children,  turned  into  the  etreets  a-heff^ 
fring.    Tis  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  she  was    rery    young 
(under  nineteen)  and  most  remarkably 
handsome.   She  went  to  a  linen-draper's 
shop,  took  some   coarse  linen  off  the 
counter,  and  slipped  it  under  herclodc ; 
the  shopman  saw  her,  and  she  laid  it 
down :  for  this  she  was  hanged.    Her 
defence  was  (I  have  the  trial  in  my 
pocket)  *«  that  the  had  lived  in  credit 
and  wanted  for  nothing,  till  a  ore#«- 
^ang  came  and  etole  her  hnebandfrom 
her;  but  since  then^  ehehadno  bed  to 
lie  on  f  nothing  to  give  her  children  to 
eat ;  and  they  were  almost  naked;  and 
perhaps  she  might  have  done  something 
wronir,  for  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
did:"   The  parish  officers  testified  the 
i _ . 

f  The  law,  with  reirard  to  the  olfpocc  of 
prirately  ttealine  in  a  shop,  has  ftince  under- 
fr^^ne  <ererm]  »IteratiooB,  and  Mr.  Peel  having 
repealed  the  former  statnf es  by  the  7th  and 
8th  Geo.  IV,  and  Introdaced  no  new  enact- 
ment to  tupplf  their  place,  the  ofieoee  ef 
**  Shoplifting*'  appears  to  be  no  longer  known 
to  the  laws  of  England  as  a  distinct  tpedet  of 
•larceny. 


yfcyTifc.TT^r»^^ 


truth  ofthiM  story.  But  It  aeemt  there 
liad  been  a  fHOoiX  deiU  of  abopliftioff 
about  Ludj^Ate:  an  example  was  tkinu^ht 
necessary  ;  a  nil  thi«  woman  wa«  bftuge^i 
for  the  c4A«aCort  i^  B*ti4fa€i^ioD  of  some 
shopkeepers  in  Ludgala^straet.  When 
brought  to  receive  seutenice,  she  behayed 
in  such  a  fra»tio  manner,  as  proved  her 
mind  t«  be  in  a  dktraoted  aod  despond- 
ing state ;  omd  the  ahild  was  smeUtng  at 
her  breast  mhen  eke  set  9ut  for  Tgburm 

[gallows.^ 

Let  us  re^t  a  little  on  t]*is  woman's 
fate.  The  poet  saye»  **  An  honest  man  *s 
the  noblest  work  of  God.**  He  mi^hfc 
have  said,  witli  «^iial  truth,  that  a  beaur 
teous  woman  's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

But  for  what  cause  was  Go4*9  cre«ttion 
robbed  of  this  ita  noblest  work  ?  It  was 
for  no  injury,  but  for  a  mere  attempt 
to  clothe  t«fo  naked  cliildren  by  unlaw- 
i\f\  means.    Compare  this  with  what  the 
Sute  did,  and  what  the  law  did.    The 
State  bereaved  the  woman  of  her  bus* 
baud,  and  the  children  of  a  father,  wbo 
was  all  their  support;  the  law  deprived 
the  woman  of  her  life,  and  lUe  children, 
ojf   theif  remaining  fiarexi^    exposing 
them  to  every  danger,  insult,  and  merci- 
less treatment  that  destitute  and  help- 
less orphans  sufier.    Take  all  the  cir-. 
cumstances  together^  I  do  not  belifive 
that  a  fouler  murder  was  ever  com' 
mitled  against  law%  than^  the  murder  of 
this  woman  by  imw.    Some  who  hear 
me  are  perhaps  blaming  the  judgp»  the 
jury,  tiie  hajigman ;  but  neitlier  judge,. 
jury«  nor  hangman,  is  to  blame;  they 
are  ministerial  agents ;  the  true  hang* 
nian  is  the  member  of  parliament ;  he 
who  frames  the  bloody  Jaw,  is  answeif* 
«ble  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  under  it. 

But.  there  is  a  further  consideration 
still.  Dying  as  these  unhappy  wretches 
oflen  do, who  knows  what  their  future  loi 
may  be !— Pechapsj  my  honorable  friend 
who  mjwes  ibis  bill,  has  not  yet  con^ii 
dered  himself  in  the  light  of  an  execu- 
tioner ;  90  m^n  has  more  humanity,  no 
man  a  stronwr  tense  of  religion  tUan 
himself;  and  I  verily  believe  that  at 
this  moment,  he  wishes  as  little  success 
to  hk  hanging  law  as  I  do.  His  nature 
must  rccoU  at  making  himself  the  cause, 
not  only  of  shedding  the  blood,  but 
perhaps  destroying  the  soul  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures ! 

'  But  the  wretches  who  die  are  not  the 
only  snflferers;  there  are  more  and 
greater  objects  of  compassion  still :  i 
■mean  the  siurviviag  relations  and  friends. 
Who  ktDows  how  many  innocent  children 
we  may  be  dootnfng  to  ignominy  and 
wretchedness!  Who  knows  how  many 
"'^dows*  hearts  we  may  break  with  grief! 


^iDW  many  grey  hairs  of  parents  we 
may  bring  with  sorrow  td  the  grave! 

The  Mosaic  law  ordained   that  iw 
a  sheep  or  an  ox,  four  and  five  fold 
should  be  restored :  and  for  robbing  a 
house,  double;    that  is,  one  fold  for 
reparation,  the  rest  for  example;  and 
the  forfeiture  was  greater,  as  tbe  pro- 
perty was  more  exposed.     If  the  thief 
came  by  nij^ht,  it  was  lawful  to  kill 
him;   but  if  be  came  by  day,  be  was 
onhr  to  make  restitfitfod;  and  if  be  had 
nothing,  he  was  to  be  soM  for  hit  (heft. 
nis  is  all  Mo/ God  rt^uired  inf^lmdes, 
nor  can  t  find  in  history  any  sample  of 
saeii  laws  as  ours,  except  a  code  that 
was  framed  at  Athens  by  Draco.    He 
nsade  every  offence  capital,  npon  this 
modern    way    of  reasoning;    "  That 
petty  crimes  deserved  death,  and  he 
Koew  nothing  worse  fbr  tbe  greatest. ** 
His  hiws,  it  is  said,  were  wrht^^n,  not 
with  ink,  but  with  blood ;  but  they  were 
of  short  duration,  being  all  repealed  by 
Solon,  except  one,  for  murder. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  a^o 
by  my  honourable  (Head,  Sir  Charles 
Bnnbnry,  to  repeal  some  of  tbe  most 
absurd  and  emel  of  our  eapttat  lavrs. 
The  bill  passed  this  house,  bat  was 
refected  by  the  lords,  fbr  this  reason; 
'*  It  was  an  innovation,  they  said,  and 
subversion  of  law.'*  The  t>sry  reverse 
is  truth,  nese  hanging  laws  mre  them- 
selves innovations.  J^  Uss  thtm  three 
and  thirty  of  them  passed  during  the 
Imst  reign,*  1  believe  I  myself  was  the 
first  person  who  checked  the  progress 
of  tbenu  When  the  great  AlfM  cane 
to  the  thfone,  be  found  the  kingdom 
over-run  with  robbers;  but  the  sifly 
expedient  of  hanging  never  cane  into 
his  head:  he  instiluted  a  police,  whirft 
was,  to  make  every  township  aoswerahh 
for  the  felonies  committed  in  it.  fliis 
property  became  the  gnardtan  of  pr»> 
petty ;  and  all  robbery  was  so  eli^taaNy 
stopped,  that  (the  historians  tell  as)  it 
a  very  short  time  a  man  mi^rht  travel 
through  the  kingdom  onarmed,  with  bis 
purse  in  his  handw^ 

^red^ii,  murder^  rap«,  and  hurmmf 
m  dweUing^ousSj  were  mli  the  erimm 
that  were  Hable  io  he  punished  with 
death  by  omr  good  oid  eommom  lms.\ 
And  sach  was  the  tenderness,  saeh  the 
relbdance  to  shed  blood,  that  if  reaH»> 
pence  could  possibly  be  made,  lift  was 
not  to    be    toQohed.      Treason   beinr 


*  A^  ht$  than  MV  digkremt  ^mim 
made  mmUhmUe  with  okatb  ly  «si 
Jirmmed  Utwtem  the  yemrs  1660  «W ItflA 

f   Burniog  a  barn  flUtd  with  com,  «» 
alio  capital  by  the  common  law. 


a^inftt  the  KiDgy  the  remiation  of  Ibe  wilfally  tet  fir«  to  flMpt;   iIm  «tlier 

crime  was  in  'the  crown.      In  ca€e  of  i  moved  as  aii  amendment  by  my  honoqr- 

mrtrder  itJielf,  \t  c6mpi^nsafi6'Y)  could  be  able  fViend  (Sir  Charles  fiunbury), — to 

nuMkSf  the  pfkt  of  km  migtit  discharge  compel  mch  4off«iiid0f i  to  work  seten 


the  prosecution,  whicb>  if  once  dis* 
charged,  coul^  not  be  revived,  tf  a 
ravlsibettonld  make  the  injured  woman 
salUfactioBi  Ibe  liiw  had  no  polver  ot<*t 
him  ;  she  might  marry  the  man  under 
the  gallows,  if  she  pleased,  and  take 
him  from  tbe  jaws  of  deatli  to  the  lips 
of  matrimony.  But  so  fatally  are  we 
deviated  from  the  beni^ity  of  our 
andeBt  laws,  ^hat  there  is  now  under 
sentence  of  death  an  uofiM'tiiBate  eler- 
iryman,  who  made  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  he  attempted:  the  satisfaction 
wnk  accepted ;  and  yet  the  acceptance 
of  <lie  satisfketion,  atid  the  prosecution, 
bear  the  same  date. 

There  does  no^  occur  to  my  thouirbts 
a  pro];K)sition  more  -abhorrent  from 
nature,  and  from  reason,  than  that  in  a 
matter  of  prttpetti/^  when  restilation  is 
made,  Mood  shoyuld  still  be  required. 
Bu4,  im  regard  io  our  whole  ^JtefH  ef 
criminal  lawy  and  much  more  to  oiir 
habit*  of  tkinkiMg  and  i^asonivg  «pon 
it,  there  fs  a  sentence  of  the  great 
Roman  orator,  which  I  ivlsh  those  who 
hear  me  to  r^'mark.  Exhorting  the 
senate  to  .put  a  stop  to  execations  he 
sayfl,  *^  Nolfte^  Qutrtte^  banc  sseviliam 
**•  diutiiis  pati ;  qu«  uonmodd  tot  mves 
**  atrocitsiDQ^  snstulit,  sed  humanitatem 
**•  insaiti  ademit  consuetudine  in4?on^mo- 
«*  dorum.*** 

Slaving  said  so  much  on  the  general 
princijrtes  of  our  criminal  laws,  i  have 
only  a  short  word  or  two  to  add,  on  the 
two  pro0osi>Cions  now  before  Us ;  one^  as 
moved  hy'lhe  honoontble  frentleman 
(iVfr.    Combe)— to  hang  ..p^ersons  that 

•  Sir  WJIKatn  Meredith,  quoting  Cicero** 
•peecb  frotb  memory,  gave  tbe  substance  of 
this  fine  passage,  but  the  language  of  bit  illas- 
triotis  author  pmervet  still  greater  force  aad 
lieanty.    *'  >       ■  >i  Hane.loillt<  «k  oiviMaey 


years  un  the  Thames. 

The  question  arises  from  the  alarming 
evelits  of  the  Tate  fhres  at  Portsmotrth 
aad  Bristol;  for  which  tbe  inceadiary 
put  to  death.    But,  will  an  act  of 
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parliament  prevent  such  men  as  John 
the  Painter  from  coming  into  the  world, 
or  control  them'when  they  are  in  it  ?  You 
might  as  welt  bring  in  a  hill  to  prevent 
the  appearance,  orreguhtte  theinofions, 
of  a  comet,  John  the  Painter  was  ao  far 
from  fearing  death,  that  he  courted  it ; 
was  so  far  from  (Concealing  his  act,  that 
he  told  fcdl  as  much  as  was  true,  to  his 
own'coiivic^D.     When  opoe  a  Ttllain 
turns  enthusiast,  he  is  above  all  law. 
Punishment  is  his  reward,  and  death  his 
glory.    But,  thovk  this  law  will  be 
useless  against  vilhtins,  it  is  dangerous, 
and  may  be  fatal  to  tnany  innocent  per- 
sons. There  is  not  an  honest  industrious 
oarpenter  or  sailor,  who  may  not  be  en- 
dangered in  the  course  6f  his  daily  la- 
boar  ;  they  are  constantly  using  fire  and 
combustible  matter,  about  shipping,  and 
tarring,  pitching,  and  caulking:  acci- 
dents are  continually  happening;  and 
who  knows  how  many  of  these  accidents 
may  be  attributed  to  design  ?    The  act, 
indeed,  says,    the  firing  must  be  done 
wilfully  and  maliciously ;   but  judges 
and  juries  do  not  always  distinguish 
right  between  the  fact  and  the  intention. 
It  is  the  province  of  a  jury  only  to  try 
the  fact  by  the  intention ;  but  tney  are 
too  apt  to  Judge  of  the  intention  by  the 
fact.    Justices  of  the  peace,  however, 
are  not  fkmed  fbr  accurate  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  all  the  horrors  of  an  igno- 
minious  death,  would  be  too  much  to 
threaten  twtry  honest  shipwright  with, 
€or  what  may  happen  in  the  necessary 
work  of  his^Hng. 

But,  as  I  think  panishment  necessary 
fbr  so  heinous  an  oflence,  and,  as  the  end 
of  ail  ptmlshment  is  example ;  of  the  two 
modes  of  punishment,  /  shall  prefer  that 
which  is  most  pre^table  in  point  o/ejt' 
ample,  Jitlowirtg^  then^  the  putiishment 
qf  death  its  utmost  Jbrce,  it  is  only 
SHORT  and  atOBCSSTTART;  that  of 
labour  PBRMAMSIfT;  and  so  much 
more  example  is  gained  in  him  who  is 
%reser9ed/or  labour^  them  in  him  who  is 
p^  to  deaths  as  there  are  hours  in  the 
t^  of  the  one,  bei/ond  the  short  moment 
tfthe  other*9  death, 

ADDRESS.— TAe  Christian  i^eader  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  pet  form 
hh  port,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  admirable  principles,  so  well  expounded 
in  the  above  Speech  of  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  half  a  centur}-  ago.     He  will  be 


Radices  I — banc  pati-aolitc  diutiits  in  bac  re- 
publici  vertari :  qn»  non  niod6  id  babet  in 
se  inali*  qniKl  tot  cives  atrodssimi  snstuUt, 
reriini  etiaiii  hominibus  lenitnmu  ademit  m»- 
srrieordiian  consuttuHint  incowmodorum  T* . . 

•  * — .   Away  with  tbb  [familiarized  btit- 

etiery]  ftom  tbe  Stirte !— ATIok  it  not,  O 
Jud^B  !  to  prevail  any  loDffer  in  tbe  Com- 
nsoD wealth!  It  biu  not  Miij.tbe  disMtrom 
effect  uf  cuttiofp^fffeo  mhnyot  ^\xv  fello^'- 
ciiis^DS  in  a  most  atrooious  nmihifcr,  but  it 
batfi  creto  roqted  uot^oM  men  pftht  middett 
dispowition  the  sentiment  of  merct — by  tbe 
raimiiiar  practice  ^sLAUGHTsa  !'* 


desirous  to  acquit  his  own  conscience  of  even  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  sanguinary  and  merciless  system  which  that  enlightened  legislator 
so  ably  exposed — he  wilLwish,  not  only  to  keep  his  own  hands  pure  from 
the  iniquity  of  human  extermination,  but  as  hi  as  in  him  lies,  to  cleanse 
the  land  of  the  stain  of  blood.  For  the  latter  purpose  there  are  two  means, 
neither  of  them  troublesome  or  expensive ;  in  both  of  which  the  assistance 
and  agency  of  the  softer  sex  ~  feeling  as  they  do  for  the  misery  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  which  the  system  creates — will  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Theirs/  of  these  is  to  procure  a  few  of  the  Tracts  containing  infonnadoa  on 
the  **  Punishment  of  Death/'  which  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  country 
towns,  aud  to  lend  or  distribute  them  to  be  read  among  his  townsmen  and 
neighbours. 

The  second  is  to  procure  Petitions  on  the  subject  to  both  Houses  of  Puliament, 
from  the  town  or  neighbourhood  where  he  resides — for  which  Petitions  the 
following  instructions  are  submitted : 

TMMinu^HauM  f     The  Petitions  may  be  upon  either  pirclinient  or  paper. 
fZ^\^l\!^      '^o  Petitions  should  be  signed^  one  to  each  House  of 

up  i-eiuunu.  ^      ,^^^  Petition  may  be  wrUten  in  a  common  hand. 

,    .      «•    .f      Petitions  from  lari^  towns  would  have  additional  renect- 
insiructum*)  ^^,1^     ^,„^  ^^^  profession  (if  any),  and  residence,  inserted 
Jorstgmng,    |  ^fter  the  signature. 

/    When  it  appears  desirable  to  forward  the  Petition  direce 

to  a  Member  af  Parliamemtf  or  Peer,  it  may,  in  sudi  raai^ 

Instructions     be  sent  po>tage-free ;  but  it  is  necestary  to  fold  it  like  a 

for  transmit'  j  nevvspaper,  with  the  ends  open^  and  to  mark  the  eovek^, 

ting  to  Lon-  \  **  Petition  to  Pariiament."     Any  letter  on  the  subject  to 

the  Peer  or  Member,  must  not    be   inclosed,    bat    tent 

separately,  and  should  eamestiy  intreut  their  support 

ever  the  question  comes  tiefore  Parliament. 


a  on. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries  in  London,  Edinburgh, 

and  Dublin.    (See  page  2.) 
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EDITOR'S    ADDRESS. 

It  seems  only  right  that,  at  the  outset  of  a  new  Magazine^  its  aim 
and  object  should  be  distinctly  stated.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following 
prospectus,  which  has  been  already  widely  cm^ulated. 

PROSPECTUS. 

<<  The  Magazine  now  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  differs, 
in  some  import^it  respects,  from  ant  at  prssbnt  in  bxistbncb. 
While  its  cmef  aim  will  be  undoubtedly  to  diffuse  sound  religious  and 
moral  information,  it  does  not  seek  to  be  bxclusively  theological  ; 
but  will  embrace  other  topics  connected  almost  directly  with  public 
improvement.  The  education  of  the  poor,  their  moral  and  religious 
C(HidltioD,  and  their  temporal  wants,  are  objects  of  paramount  inte- 
rest, at  present,  both  to  the  religious  man  and  the  politician.  The 
Magazine  will,  therefore,  embrace  accounts  of  the  plans  devised  for 
the  improvement  of  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  condition  of  the 
poor,  whether  by  societies  (with  r^)ort8  of  their  proceedings)  or  by 
incKviduals,  and  wiQ  be  open  to  communication  on  these  important 
points.  On  all  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  religious  matters, — on 
the  Statb  of  tab  Churoh  and  Clergy,  as  wdl  as  of  odier  religkms 
bodies^ — ^it  will  seek  to  p-esent  facts  and  docdhbnts.  And  on  this 
ground  it  will  hope  for  the  patronage  of  the  lovers  of  truth  in  all  par- 
ties, political  and  religious.  For  truth,  in  most  of  the  points  nere 
aUud^  to,  is  only  to  be  known  bv  the  careful  collection,  and  earful 
examination  of  documents.  All,  therefore,  who  wish  to  know  the 
truth,  must  wish  for  documents ;  and  no  one,  whatever  be  his  party, 
can  wish  to  shrink  from  the  inferences  to  which  he  may  be  conaucted 
by  them,  or  fear  that  these  faithful  guides  {if  rightly  used)  will  ever 
mislead  him. 

"  With  respect  to  the  principles  adopted  in  the  Magazine,  the  Pro- 
-prietors  feel  that  they  could  not  gain  credit  with  reasonable  men  by 
professing  that  the  management  is  entrusted  to  persons  having  no 
fixed  opinions  on  matters  so  important  as  those  which  will  be  treated 
of;  they  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  Magazine 
is  in  the  hands  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Churoh  of  England; 
nor  in  avowing  their  conviction,  that  while  almost  every  sect  has  its 
jmimiJ,  great  advantage  and  convenience  would  arise  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  En^nd,  if  they,  too,  had  their's ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  had  a  jonmid  which  should  not  seer  for  discussions  of  matters 
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whe^e  churchideA  itSet ;  but  rtther  give  tihein  a  poiat  of  union  oo 
matters  where  they  agree,  and  a  means  of  promoting  their  common 
cause.  But  having  said  this,  the  Proprietors  must  add,  that  the  Ma- 
gazine will  always  be  open  to  thote  who  may  wish  to  explain  or  de£eod 
themselves  against  any  charges  or  accusations  conveyed  in  its  pages. 

**  They  trust  that  tbb  Clisjuit  may  find  this  Mi^gadae  an  usdhl 
medium  of  communication  on  professional  matters,  a  medium  which 
seems  to  them  at  present  to  be  much  wanted.  They  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  give  fiall  accounts  of  all  Meetings  btld  on  Reli- 
gious Matters,  as  well  as  those  for  Benevolent  Purposes,  reserving  to 
the  Eklitor  the  right  of  making  brief  comments  (m  any  points  which  he 
may  deem  of  consequence  in  the  speeches  reported. 

**  For  the  original  matter,  they  can  only  say  that  they  are  prepared 
to  spare  no  expense  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  able  Contributors, 
and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  ContributioBS.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  points  already  adverted  to,  they  hope  very  frequently  to 
present  their  readers  with  Biographies  of  Rbmarrablb  Rrliqiocs 
Characters  ;  and  also  with  Rboords  of  the  Manners,  Feelings, 
and  Habits  of  Studskts  and  Scholars,  as  well  as  of  Dnrmes  and 
BfiLMious  Mebt  of  past  times. 

<'  lAOonduaion,  they  invite  notice  to  the  following  list  ofsubjects^which 
th^  intend  to  comprehend  in  their  Miscellaneous  D^artmemt  : — 
^  1.  Notices  of  the  olden  timle,  in  extracts  from  Original  Lbttbps, 
or  curious  and  scarce  Works. — 2.  Reviews  of  new  Books. — 3.  Events 
of  the  MoNTHy  arranged  under  Counties,  confined  to  matteis  reladi^ 
to  the  Ciergy,  the  Church,  aj^d  the  Poor, — 4,  Aero  of  Paruambnt 
veapecting  Church  or  Pooi*— or  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
Country,  whole  or  abstracted — 5.  Trials  of  Ibiportancs^  referring 
k>  the  same  topics/-^  Repoaxs  of  Religious  Meetings)  with  Editor's 
reotti^^— 7.  Reports  of  Meetings  for  bbtthrino  the  coiiditioii  at 
the  Poor. — 8.  Documents  of  all  kinds  respecting  Churek  Reveooes^ 
Poor's  Ratae»  Ewigration,  Populatioo,  ReUgious  and  BeoevoluK 
Societi6su-<^9.  Universltt  News. — 10.  Clwioal  Nswa-^Cleigy 
X)eeeased»  Married,  Ordained,  Preferred. — 11.  list  of  New  Booke 
md  Announcements.-^12.  State  of  the  Markets  for  the  Month, 
with  pijces.^-13.  State  of  the  Funds — List  of  Bankrupts— list  of 
Piktents.--14.  Gardeners'  Calendar  for  ensuing  Month. — 15.  Mb- 
TfiQROLOOlCAL  Reoister  for  past  Month." 

The  Editor  wishes,  first  of  all^to  speak  as  to  the  religious  aad  ecob- 
siastical  portion  of  the  work.  'There  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  com- 
plaint, it  not  generally,  yet  fi^uently  oKpr^ssed,  by  persons  attached 
to  the  Church  of  E^land,  that  there  k  no  magaaine  expready  dedi- 
cated to  church  interests  and  objects,  while  almost  ev^y  seet  and  parQr 
has  its  own  peculiar  journal.  To  a  oertain  degree,  the  editor  admili 
tbe  justice  01  these  complaints.  The  church*  indeed,  has  objects  far 
too  high  and  lofty  to  be  furthared  by  any  weans  so  wholly  inadequate 
m  a  magazine.  It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  an  established  iostitii- 
tioui  that  it  assigns  the  duties  which  are  to  be  performed,  to  individual 
hands,  and  does  not  leave  them  to  be.  performed  (h:  neglected»  juet  m 
k  soay  suit  the  caprice  of  those  who  may  be  awake  or  dead  to  the 
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papular  diamoiir  or  mamay  or  ta  tbe  ery  <)f  the'ho^ 
Id  shorty  as  a  journal  may  gire.  Still  futtier  than  this^  it  doea  not 
toave  to  chance  or  ^  public  ih^  laak  of  exfai)rtadon>  of  instruction  or 
of  rebuke,  when  th^  duties  are  neglected^  but  places  that  task  in  tha 
hands  best  able  to  aaM)in{^h  it  The  editor,  therefore,  does  not  al; 
all  mean  to  say  tiiat  a  nuigoadne  can  have  the  slightest  power  to  effect 
good  in  this  way,  or  that  it  oi^t  to  pretend  to  sooh  power  and 
influence;  and  he  utterly  disregards  the  suggestions  of  those  who» 
having  detiberalely  chosen  one  (the  higher  and  appropriate)  means  (d 
effecting  their  object,  would,  on  every  appearimce  of  that  want  of  per-* 
feet  success  wfaicn  is  Ae  natural  result  of  human  frailty,  resort,  without 
hesitation,  to  another,  a  lower  and  very  probably  mischievous  meaaa . 
of  aocomphshing  their  purpose  i  who  would  substitute,  in  short,  irre- 
gular and  predatory  attacks  for  a  fixed  order  of  battle,  chance  proa- 
peots  for  well-weighed  schemes,  and  stimulus  for  authority.  But  yet 
there  are  other  matters  connected  witii  a  great  establishment,  which, 
Aough  of  less  moment  than  its  primary  objects,  are  yet  of  no  slight 
eonceni,  and  are  not  provided  for  like  them.  To  refute  min«epresenta- 
tions,  to  contradict  ftusehood,  to  dear  up  misconceptions,  are  objects , 
of  no  little  moment  at  all  times,  and*more  especially  at  ^lis,  idieo  all 
dieir  engines  are  set  at  work  to  attack  the  doctrines,  the  discipline, 
and  the  property  of  the  chomh,  and  ^lect  its  destruction.  These  are 
ol^jects  which  cannot  be,  which  oug^t  not  to  be, ^provided  for  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  establishment;  which  ou§^t  to  be,  and  may  be> 
safoly  left  to  int&vidual  care  and  «eal,  when  there  is  a  call  for  them. 
Now,  on  this  pcHnt,  it  certainly  seems  that  a  journal,  where  there  can- 
he  an  union  of  strength,  where  they  who  cannot  do  aU  may  each: 
Ao  what  he  can,  is  likely  to  do  good  service ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
tnobability  of  such  good,  is  the  jnstioe  of  the  comjriaint^  that  suoh  a* 
journal  does  not  exist.  But^  nestt  to  this,  there  is  no  doubt  sometfainf 
lo  lament  in  the  want  of  an  organ  by  which  the  ra^nbers  and  nuBiBtero 
Of  sudi  a  church  as  ours  may  have  the  means  of  communicating  with 
one  another  the  vaHoue  schemes-  which  they  have  tried  for  the  for- 
warding of  those  o(^ect9  which  are  lefl  to  theip  individual  discretion^ 
and  the  rasuKs  of  thMr  eitperience.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  the 
aceoant,  tifot  there  is  perpetually  occurring  to  the  student  and  tha 
^tiserver,  mformatioa  which  he  would  be  glad  to  communieatey  beaanse 
others  would  be  glad  to  reoeive,  btit  whMi,  perhaps,  admali  aot  <^  i^ 
separate  publicatkin,  or  which  he  has  not  the  tune  or  the  meaaa  so  to 
iwmmunieate.  This  last  head  embraces  indeed  a  wide  fidd,  it  would 
he  absurd  to  say  that  the  members  and  ministerB  of  the  church  an  to 
look  to  a  periodical  work  for  very  recondite  instruction^  on  ^e  mora 
systematic-  and  higher  points  of  church  knowledge ;  but  still,  mHiy 
single  pmntB,  many  passages,  for  example,  in  the  Scripture,  mai^ 
passages  in  the  Hlurgy,  many  insulated  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
{>line,  mayhew^  and  conveniently  discussed  in  such  awork.  Some^ 
through  such  a  medium,  may  aak  for  that  informaition  which  more 
deeply  learned  persons  may  snpply,  and  a  spirit  of  research  may  be 
thus  cherished  and  fbeisred. 

But,  agsin^  there  are  manv  subjects  of  the  day  of  no  small  oonsa^ 
quence^  'frem  tlie  influence  whioh  they  acquire  over  the  pubiic  mind^ 


wbk»  poAiyety  veqnire  nodoe,  aad  iviiare  iliwBwion  >•  absokitdf 
DaooMory,  to  get  at  the  tradi,  or  to  ejqioee  fabchoocL  It  k  only 
necenaiy,  on  Um  head,  to  enumerate  the  subject*  which  eie  even  now 
agitating  the  reiigioas  world.  Such  aiemiradesof  daifyooomrence^ — 
the  vpeedy  accompliAment  of  unfaMilled  propheeieti  the  approach  e( 
tiie  millenninm,  toe  gift  of  unknown  longuea.  Should  these  sol^ecta^ 
and  the  method  in  which  they  axe  treated,  be  left  unnotioed  bv  the 
sober  Christian?  Yet  to  treat  of  them  in  separate  pamphlets  is  hope- 
kss;  for  none  but  those  written  by  men  whose  names  are  weU  known, 
ever  command  any  considerable  circulation* 

It  cannot  be  necessarr  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  vriigious  sub- 
jects which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  in  this  magasine,  as  the  class  to 
which  ^ley  will  belong  is  sufficiently  pointed  out,  and  minute  qpectt- 
cation  is  impossiUe. 

But  having  noticed  the  sutgects  to  be  treated  o(  there  comes  the 
serious  question  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  such  a  magaaine. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  a  religious  magaaine  differs  from  aU 
others  in  one  essential  point  .  Proprietors  of  magaaines,  no  doubt, 
, undertake  them  all  with  a  view  to  profit ;  and  in  the  case  of  general 
magaaines,  they  will  acquire  such  prc^t,  if  they  can  make  their  w^nk 
attractive  by  means  of  engaging  clever  writers  and  producing  striking 
articles.  This  is  out  ot  the  question  in  a  religious  periodicaL  It  can 
only  be  acceplaUe  if  it  isusetul;  and  it  cannot  be  made  useM  merely 
by  engaging  writers  who  are  either  not  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
orwhohave  no  sincere  interest  in  thewdfarecrf'the  church.  It  can  be 
made  useful  only  by  the  full  support  oi  many  individuals  of  the  claoocs 
to  which  it  is  to  be  usefiil ;  for  they  alone  know  what  information  is 
wanted  by  these  classes,  and  they  alone  can  supply  it  The  editor 
does  not  mean  in  any  way  to  say,  that  a  religious  magaaine  can  be 
supported  by  wnpaid  c<mtributors.  On  the  oontiaiy,  for  v^y  many 
reasons,  all  original  contributions  nmst  be  paid  for.  The  practical 
questiim  is,  therefore,  whether  those  members  and  ministers  of  the 
dmrch,  and  diose  laymen  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  ita  wel&re^ 
and  who  think  that  a  periodical  work  like  this  will  tmid  to  proniole 
tiiQit  intoest,  will  attend  to  the  call  that  is  now  nuule  to  theni.  Mai]^ 
may  be  disposed  to  think  such  a  periodical  useless.  And  on  such  the 
•ditor  admits  that  he  has  no  right  to  call.  But  on  those  who  hold  a 
different  opinion  he  does  earnestly  caU  fbr  suj^port  and  assistance^ 
without  whidi  the  project  must  ftol.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
friends  of  right  principles  pursue  bat  too  often  a  singular  course  for 
promoting  them.  If  an  undertaking  is  conmienced  which  promises  to 
answer  that  end,  th^  neverthdess  look  only  to  its  executioQ  at  the 
outset,  fingetfiil  of  tl^  difficulties  which  attend  it  Blither  the  pub> 
lidier  is  too  negligmt  or  too  forward  in  bringing  it  before  the  pul>]ic^ 
and  so  their  zeal  or  their  taste  is  offended.  The  work  is  too  h&vry  or 
too  light,  too  weak  or  too  violent,  too  high-church  or  too  low-church: 
and  so  contenting  th^onselves  with  msidng  olyections  and  finding 
fault,  where  they  should  give  advice, 'Correction,  and  strength,  they 
leave  what  mignt  have  been  made  into  an  useful  instrument,  to  be 
starved  for  want  of  able  contributors,  or  to  become  a  firebrand 
andan  organ  of  serious  mischief,  by  falhng  into  wrong  hanis.    This 
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hetidioomem  hftff  been  long  a  beseiling  flin  of  ihose  who  hold,  and 
oonld  maintain  high  piinoiplee.  But  this  b  not  their  only  fault  They, 
like  other  men,  are  veiy  much  inelined  to  leave  the  labouring  oar  to 
other  people's  hands,  and  to  plead  occupation  and  want  of  leisure,  as 
grounds  m  not  assisting  in  what  diey  oonfisss  might  be  serviceable. 
This  plea  will  not  serve  at  the  present  moment.  They  who  can  work 
well,  are, no. doubt,  generally  speaking,  much  and  seriously  engaged; 
but  Uiey  are  the  only  persons  who  can  support  a  valuable  undertaking ; 
and,  in  times  like  these,  they  must  be  cont^it  to  work  ev^i  ^<  beyond 
their  power,"  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  they  wee  engaged  in :  for  a 
sacrifice  is  necessary  to  support  every  useful  undertaking.  The  editor 
feels  this  so  strongly,  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much  at  least  of 
hiB  time,  for  a  season,  as  may*  be  neceasaiy  to  conduct  this  project^^ 
and  he  is  th^^efore,  perhi^  justified  in  calling  on  others  to  sacrifice 
something  also.  He  makes  tms  aj^al  to  the  friends  of  the  diurch,  in 
short,  (or  their  opinion  on  the  advantage  or  necessity  of  such  a  work 
as  this.  If  they  see  neither  advantage  in  it,  nor  any  call  for  it,  let 
them  withhokl  all  asaistance,  and  allow  the  prc^t,  as  it  then  will,  to 
drop,  in  which  case  all  complaints  about  the  want  of  such  a  work  will, . 
it  is  to  be  helped,  cease  too.  For  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  there  are 
fiuilts  in  the  management  of  a  work  as  a  reason  tcht  neglecting  it 
Faults  there  will  always  be ;  but  if  they  are  not  fieuilts  of  principle, 
they  may  be  rectified  by  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  fiienoB,  not  by 
their,  standing  by  in  colihiess  and  indifierence,  and  in  a  sfnrit  of  cap- 
tious critidsm,  making  minor  faults  a  reason  for  refiising  to  have  any 
oonnectioii  with  the  work. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  Eiditor  is  addressing  here  not  clergy  only, 
but  those  laymen  too,  who  ai^  accustomed  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  afiaiis  of  the  church ;  on  them  he  calls  especially  to  assist  in 
one  good  work,  that  of  inspiring  other  laymen  with  their  own  feelings, 
and  in  extirpating  firom  their  minds  one  great  error,  that  of  believing 
that  iis  cW«&  means  ^  clergy  only,  while,  in  &ct,  every  true  member 
of  the  church  has  just  as  deep  an  interest  in  its  welftre  and  safety 
as  the  clergy  themselves.  <  The  church,'  says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  in  \m 
admirable  Life  of  Widi^  *  comprehends— the  lay  members  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  orders^'  The  error  of  supposing  that  the  church  desig* 
aates  the  minislers  of  religion  only,  *  exhibits  the  clergy  as  an  order 
in  whose  preservation  the  rest  of  society  have  but  a  slight  and  ambigu* 
OQS  interest  '  and  <  places  them  in  a  most  injurious  disunion  £rom 
the  rest  of  the  social  body,  with  which,  in  truth,  they  should  be  indis* 
sohibl^  bound  up.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  ecdeoasticai 
establishment  alone  does  not  constitute  the  church,  and  thai  ho^  th^ 
prwiieoet  and  the  retponnbiHUet  of  ckwrchmeMhip  belong  to  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  cleigy,  according  to  the  several  opportunities  and  stations.' 
Th^  who  entertain  right  feelings  on  this  point,  will  surely  not  lose 
the  <Mpportunity  thus  a&rdedthem  of  doing  all  which  these  opportuni* 
ties  aUow  them  to  do.  They  will  point  out  the  necessity  for  an  esta* 
Uished  chnrch  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  exhibit  its  tendencies 
and  benefits  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  requirements  on  the  other,  and 
then  shew  the  value  of  our  own  establishment  to  dl  its  members, 
and  so  sKcite  a  spirit  <tf  afifoctionate  attadunent  and  gratitude  toan 


8  ADDBliaS. 

on  the  same  gronndi  that  he  oaanot  oljeol  to^recteiving  papefs  o&  tiiat 
subject  also. 

On  any  and  all  these  points,  he  ecunestly  requests  to  be  Ibmidied 
with  documenUy — the  most  cogent  species  of  t^easonmgf..  For  example^ 
if  the  cla*gy  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  any  clear  ai^  docomeotaiy 
statements  as  to -their  fees,  houses,  glebes, 'Ac.,' could  the  present  absurd 
iiEJsehoods  as  to  their  riches  have  prevailed  ?  If  they  had  taken  care 
to  state  clearly  and  fully,  and  bring  constantly  before  the  public  eye, 
what  has  been  done  in-  ^e  church  in  every  way  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  building  new  churches,  in  dispersing  the  Scriptures  and  reli- 
gious works,  &c.  &c.,  could  the  shameful  calunmies,  which  are  now 
circulated  and  believed  as  to  their  indolence,  have  ever  gained  credit? 
Doubtless  all  this  is  veiy  odious ;  and  if  the  times  did  not  call  fer  it, 
would  be  a  very  unworthy  employment.  But,  situated  as  we  now 
are,  it  is  a  duty  to  sacrifice  our  widbes  and  feelings,  to  take  any  mea- 
sures for  the  support  of  our  cause,  which  are  not  inconsistent  wkh  the 
rule  of  right,  and  to  remember  that  these  sacrifices  are  made  for  the 
good  of  the  great  cause  which  we  are  bound  to  support,  and  not  lor 
mean,  trifling,  or  temporaiy  purposes. 

P.S.  The  Editor  thinks  it  right,  in  justice  to  hims^  and  to  others 
to  say  how  far  his  responsibility  extends.  He  will  feel  himself  an- 
swerable for  the  general  tenaur  of  the  religious  and  moral  opinions  ia 
the  original  articles. 

For  the  opinions  in  communications  and  letters  he  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible, but  will  consider  them  as  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
discussion.  Of  course,  however,  he  will  take  care  that  nothing  otka- 
sive  to  right  feelings,  nothing  personal,  and  nothing  acrimonioos,  sfaatt 
find  its  place  in  this  quarter. 

For  the  iiierary  opinions  delivered  in  Reviews  of  books  he  will  not 
be  responsible.  No  one  person  can  engage  to  read  the  books  noticed 
in  a  monthly  periodical,  but  the  Editor  will  engage  to  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  competent  and  impartial  persons  mr  ^e  purpose  of  being 
reviewed.  The  notices  of  books  will  therefore,  as  far  aa  matters  of 
taste  and  literature  go,  be  considered  as  the  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent perscms  whom  die  Eklitor  can  find,  but  he  will  not  pledge  him- 
self for  them  any  &rther. 

Finally,  the  Eklitor  will  in  no  way  be  responsible  for  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Publishers  to  bring  tha  work  into  pirculaition.  He  knows 
nothing  of  those  steps,  or  of  the  necessity  for  them.  For  their  propriety 
or  impropriety,  the  Publishers,  and  not  the  Eiditor,  will  be  answerable. 
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April  80th«  will  be  pubUahed,  tbe  Pint  Number  of  the  ifhTdnme  of  tiM 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


OP 


ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  EMINENT  PERSONAGES. 


BKOEATXD  ON  tTSKX.  BT 


MESSRS.  W.  &  E.  FINDEN,  THOMSON,  COCHRAN,    ROBINSON,  DEAN,  COOE,  W.  HOLL,  FRY, 

WOOLNOTH,  SCRIVEN,  WAOSTAFF,  &C  ftc  &C. 

"  Hazlitt  was  wont  to  say — and  there  were  few  better  judges — ^^t  historical  painting, 
was  nothing  more  than  portrait  painting,  and  this  opinion  he  adduced  as  an  apology, 
not  only  for  living  artists,  but  in  justification  of  the  public  taste.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  question*  there  is  no  doubt  that  portrait  painting  is  the  more  valuable 
department  of  art.  It  gives,  as  it  were,  the  companionship  of  the  dead  to  the  living ; 
perpetuates  the  features — even  the  looks — almost  the  soul — that  we  were  wont  to  gaze 
on  and  love,  and  enables  us  to  carry  away  with  us,  into  distant  countries,  the  images  of 
those  we  leave  behind  us.  Friendship  and  affection  consecrate  this  art,  and  the  public, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  an  interest  in  the  pursuit,  for  it  multiplies  the  persons  of 
public  men.  The  features  of  the  King  are  familiar  to  all,  though  seen  only  by  few ;  and 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  has  formed  a  distinct  and  correct  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham.  They  have  been  enabled  to  do  this 
from  the  multiplication  of  their  portraits,  by  means  of  engravings,  for  engraving  gives 
a  kind  of  ubiquity  to  art,  and  is  to  painting  what  printing  is  to  thought  To  gratify  a 
laudable  and  proper  taste,  various  publications  have  been  recently  started,  but,  certainly, 
none  with  better  claims  to  support  than  the  *  National  Portrait  Gallery ;'  for  out  of  its 
crowd  of  portraits,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  do  honour  to  the  arts.  Many  of  them 
are  after  paintings  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  it  b  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
style  of  the  work  must  be  of  a  very  superior  kind,  since  the  highest  personages  in  the 
land  are  eager  to  lend  portraits  to  be  copied.  The  portraits  consist  of  living  characters, 
or  public  men  who  have  died  within  the  last  century.  Those  who  wish  to  form,  at  one 
view,  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  men,  their  contemporaries,  will  hasten  to  possess 
so  valuable  a  work  as  the  '  National  Portrait  Gallery.' " — Liverpool  JotimaL 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME, 

ConUuming  tkejottowing  thtrUf'tix  PortraitSt  and  their  respective  Memoirs^  will  he  pnhlished 

on  the  2d  ofApriL 


Rojfol  Ho.  6L  5s,    ImpL  Sm.  India  proofs,  3/.  Ss.     ImpL  8vo.  prints,  5U.  Ss, 


Hit  Mafertr  WIDUm  IT. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Soatex 
H.  R.  H.  the  late  Duke  of  York 
Prinee  Oeoige  of  Cumberland 
His  Mijeety  Leopold  L 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of 
Abercromby,  Sir  Ralpli 
Albemarle.  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Bishop  of  (Gray) 
Bexley,  Lord 
Croker.  Ri^t  Hon.  J.  W. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  Esq. 
ColUngwood,  Admiral  Lord 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley.  Bart. 
Comwallis,  Marquis  of 
Curran,  Right  Hon.  J.  P. 
Donkin,  Sir  Rnflme 
Dondas,  Robert,  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Scotland 
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Henry  Dawe 
T.  PhilUps 
T.PhUUps 
O.  L.  Saunders 
Sir  T.  Lawrenoe 
A.  WlveU 
J.  Hoppner 
SirT.  Lawrenoe 
J.  W.  Wright 
Sir  T.  Lawrence 
Sir  T.  Lawrence 
D.  M'Clise 
F.  Howard 
Sir  T.  Lawrence 
T.  8.  Copley 
SirT.  Lawrence 
H.  Mayer 

SirH.  Raebom 


AfkrO* 


EMoB.  Eariof 
Exmouth,  Vieooont 
Grey,  Earl 
GiiTord,  Wm.  Esq. 
Gardner,  Admiral  Alan 
Holland,  Lord 
Hastings,  Warren 
Howe,  Admiral  Lord 
J<Anston,  Sir  Alexander 
Kenyon,  Lord  (late) 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thos. 
Lynedoch,  Lord 
Melville,  Lord  (late) 
Moore,  Thos.  Esq. 
More,  Miss  Hannah 
Northesk,  Admiral  Lord 
Plomer,  RL  Hon.  Sir  Thos. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter 


^X* 


Sir  T.  Lawrence 
W.Owen 
Sir  T.  Lawrence 
J.  Hoppner 
SirW.Beechey 
C.  R.  Leslie 
Sir  J.  RevnoMs 
Gainsbro'^Dupoint 
T.  PhOlipe 
Sir  M.  A.  Shoe 
Chas.  Landeeer 
Sir  T.  Lawrence 
Sir  H.  Raebum 
F.  Secnree 
H.W.PickersfiU 
H.  Patterson 
Sir  T.  Lawrence 
J.  Graham. 


**  In  oondosion,  we  think  this  deUgfatfol  pubUoation  well  worthy  of  Its  name,  Katimot;  fw  w»  cannot 
conceive  any  work  more  likely  to  create  a  desire,  in  noMe  and  generous  youths,  to  go  and  *  do  likewise ;' 
thus  raising  a  spirit  of  emulation  that  nuy  prove  of  inestimable  service  to  our  country.**  Omtieman** 
Mogazine. 
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Works  pMished  hf  Fisher,  S<m,  mtdJackstm,  Limdom.  3 

1. 
VIEWS  in  the   EAST:  comprising   INDIA,  CANTON,  and  the 

SHORES  of  the  RED  SEA ;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  accounts  of  each  suliject. 
The  DRAWINGS,  from  sketches  on  the  spot  by  Captain  R.  J.  EUiott,  R.N.,  are 
executed  by  Prout,  Stanfield,  C.  Fieldinff,  Cotman,  Cox,  Cattermole,  Purser,  Austin,  &c. 
Engraved  by  W.  and  E.  Finden,  Goodall,  W.  Miller,  Le  Petit,  Heath,  &c.  To  be 
completed  in  sixteen  Parts,  fourteen  of  which  are  now  published,  each  Part  containing 
three  Views.  Imperial  4ta  India  proo&  before  the  letters,  limited  to  fifty  copies,  15<. 
Royal  4to.  India  proofo,  lOs.    Imperial  Ovo.  6t.  per  Part. 

3. 

IRELAND  ILLUSTRATED,  in  a  series  of  Eighty-One  Views,  from 

Original  Drawings.  Cloth  2l«. ;  India  proofs,  2^  2«. ;  handsomely  talf-boimd,  gilt  edges, 
27«.  i  India  proofe,  2t  ^s,  0dL 

a 

LANCASHIRE  ILLUSTRATED,  in  a  series  of  105  Views;  bound 
in  doth,  27f. ;  India  proofi^  82.  14«. ;  half-bound,  gilt  edges*  R  lit. ;  India  proofs,  3^ 

4. 

DEVON  and  CORNWALL  ILLUSTRATED;   Parts  I.  to  VIII. 

containing  139  Views.  Demy  4to.  4t,  i  India  proofs,  St,  per  Part  (Nine  Parts  will 
complete  the  series. 

The  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  (about  400)  executed  expressly  for  the  above  works, 
are  now  offered  for  sale,  together  or  singly.  Each  series  nas  been  carefully  mounted 
and  bound  up  in  a  handsome  Volume,  and  would  iatm  most  interesting  and  elegant 
Drawinff-room  Scrap  Books.  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  disposed  to  pumhaae  any  entire 
series  will  be  dealt  with  on  very  liberal  terms.  To  be  seen  at  die  Publishers,  38,  New- 
gate-street. 

6. 

FISHER'S  DRAWING-ROOM  SCRAP  BOOK,  with  Poetical  Illus- 

tradons,  by  L.  E.  L.    Dem^  4ta  containing  thirty-six  highly  finished  Engrayings,  price 

21«.  tastefully  bound  and  gilt 

"  Gifts  an  tht  beads  of  Memory's  rssary, 
Wbereon  she  reckons  kind  rememtwancee 
Of  friends  and  old  aflbctioiis." 

a 

ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN    RESEARCHES,  during    a  residence  of 

nearly  Eight  Years  in  (he  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  4  Vols,  small  8yo.  price  2it. 
bound  in  doth. 

**  nUs  kths  most  interesting  work, In  aD  its  parts,  we  hsvo  erer  perused.*— 4iMr<wJ|y  Btwimt. 

7. 

STEWART'S  VISIT  to  the  SOUTH  SEAS,  including  Notices  of 
Bracil,  Peru,  Manilla,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  St  Helena.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Ellis.    One  VoL  uniform  with  Ellis's  Polyneaian  Researches,  price  8*. 

The  above  two  works  Ibnn  a  complete  History  of  the  South  oea  Islands. 

a; 

ADAMS'S  (Rev.  W.)  MODERN  VOYAGER  and  TRAVELLER, 

through  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  illustrated  with  inwards  of  one  hundred 
coUmred  subjects,  frc    4  Tols.  royal  18mo.  handsomely  bound  in  watered  doth,  88t.  or 

13  Parts  2s.  each. 

9. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Mathematical,  Politic^  Physical  and  CommerciaL   By  Thomas  Mybrs,  LL.D.    S  vols. 
bL  6s.  bds.  or  in  Parts  at  8s.  6tU  tach,  iUostrated  with  a  oooqilete  ttriea  of  eokwred 
Maps  and  numerous  Engravings. 
"  I  wgardU  ssa  vefy  Tstoshle  twstisaSD  a  mAI^  of  cnlvrsal  intewet.*— OWiliii  ^r^foff,  LLJ>. 

10. 

SHAKSPEARE'S    DRAMATIC   WORKS ;    illustrated    with    two 

hundred  and  thirty  Vignette  Engravings,  by  Thomson,  from  designs  by  Thurston. 
1  vol.  8vo.  \6t. ;  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  21*. 


WoHcM  pukluked  by  Fi$ker,  Stm,  and  Jackmrn,  Lamhm. 


()n  th«  3UC  of  Mardi  wlU  te  pubUtbtd.  pckt  ft^  fttegiBtly  bmnd,  ooBtaialae  14  Uflilj-taiilKd 
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THE     EASTER     GIFT, 

A    BBII0I008    OPFBBIirO; 

BY   L.  E.  L. 


"  YB  iHALl  VATB   A  tOXO,  AS  IV  TUK  KIOVT  WHBIf  A  HOLT  SOLSWITT  X«  KXPT." 

Th«'  fbllowinf  pafet  havt  been  written  in  a  spirit  of  th«  deepest  humility.  Hm  pktmts  tre 
entirely  saered  fuklects,  And  tbeir  iUastntkm  bAS  giTen  mo  the  opportunity  of  embodying  miAy  •  nd 
And  MrioQS  thoofbt  thAt  hAd  Arisen  in  hoois  of  st^tode  And  despontoicy.  I  beltore  I  myadf  an  ti» 
better  for  their  existenoe;  I  wish  their  etfoct  mAy bo  tke  SAme  on  others.  In  this  hunying  and  deeeft- 
fUl  world,  no  psge  wHl  be  written  utterly  in  TAln,  which  AWAkens  one  eAntest  or  beAvcawsid 
thought,  one  hope,  or  one  fesir,  in  the  himuui  heArt. 

At  A  time  when  a  holy  solemnity  is  About  to  be  kept,  these  pegei  Are  oObred  to  the  tttmfion  of  the 
public :  mny  they  be  blessed,  ertn  "  as  a  word  spoken  in  due  saoaoo.**  L.  E.  L 


LIST   OP   THE  PLATES. 

AVBJKCTS.  PAnrTKAS.  TVGAATCA*. 

Viawrrm  Title    Sir  T.  Lmerenee, . .  W.  Humphrrys  , 

CsAisT  BLSssiKO  TOM  Babao  ....  CorU  DoM W.  Eneom  ; 

TuK  Flight  xmto  Eotpt Claude r .  W.  R.  Smith  • 

Tub  Madokha  akd  Child Murillc R.  GrsTes  * 

HioAA  AXD  IsRM AKL F.  BaroccU E.  Smith 

St.  Johv  IB  thx  Wildbbvbss  . .  .  Cario  CigtunU W.  Ensom 

Tbb  Natxtitt Sir  J.  Reynold*. , .,  A.  W.  Warm 

Judas  avp  tbb  Tbi&tt  Pibcbs  .  .  Rembrandt W.  Raddon 

A  Ma«dalxb Carlo  Dolei 8.  SAngster 

Ibv avt  Cbaist  with  Plowxbs  . . .  Carlo  DoM S.  Songster 

Natuab  abd  David B.  Wetl S.  SAngster 

Tbb  Ifcabdvlitt  or  St. Thomas  .  L.  Cetracd W.  RAddon 

IvFAVT  St.  Joux  thb  Baptist  . . .  Mutilto B.  DAvenport 

Cbbist  BLBSsim  CHiLDmBB Benj.  Weet J.  W.  Cook 


BLEOAMT   PRESENT   FOB   ALL  SEASONS. 

In  Demy  Qnaito,  price  218.  tastefully  bound  and  gilt,   and  containing  'Hiir^-nx 

highly-finished  Engravings,  &c. 

FISHER'S 

DRAWINO-ROOM    SCRAP    BOOK; 

WITH 

POETICAL   ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY     L.    E.    L. 


**  Hers  is  not  only  a  botoI,  hut  a  veiy  deUghtiUl  present  for  aU  seasons—a  moat  pleasant  — ^ 

tot  my  lady's  table,  no  matter  in  what  room,  be  it  Doudoir  or  dzAWing-room ;  and  an  elegant  oAning 
to  the  fine  arts  and  beUes-lettKea.''— xa«ror|r  QumeUt. 

**  It  af^ars  to  os  to  be  the  flower  of  the  annuals,  which  will,  no  donbt,  bring  goldoi  fruit  to  the 
spirited  publishers.  Only  think,  gentle  reader,  of  thirty-six  exquisite  engraTings,  w!th  poetic  accom- 
paniments from  the  Ikscinating  pen  of  Misv  lAndon  i  and  the  whole  under  the  exterior  ci(  a  handscanf 
quATto  volume,  end  aU  this  for  a  guinoAl"— XiMrpoo/ Jffrearir. 

"  This  is  by  fkr  the  most  beantifhl  work  of  the  season— we  speak  adTlsedly.  It  is  tvfee  the  sine  of 
the  larger  annuals,  and  eontains  nearly  douMe  the  number  of  exquisite  engraTtngs,  and  theaeofA 
diverstned  kind.  It  is  impTMnAted  wftn  aU  the  fine  taste.  And  pure  fbeling,  And  oorreet  ttMOfhft. 
which  hAve  their  home  in  ue  bosom  And  bovdoir  <^An  ^iglish  wiMaann."    flaefycAo  Fret  Freee. 

**  In  point  of  briUiAney  of  craphio  design  and  execution,  and  as  a  paiftet  specimen  of  beantifh]  typo- 
graphy, we  are  bound  to  oomess  the  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book  stands  unriTaUed.**— IHi&Mi  Oieerver. 

"This  is  a  handsome  quarto,  truly  elegant  in  its  tmbeUishmeBts,  and  norel  la  its  dsalgB.'''— 
FreeUm  Chromiele. 

**  Of  the  splendid  productions  which  the  present  ssra  (one  unexnmpled  in  the  progress  of  the  iae  arts) 
exhibits,  none  cab  possibly  surpass,  and  Tery,  rery  few  edual  In  deganee,  beauty,  and  daUoacy  of 
engraving,  the  plates  which  grace  the  Drawing-room  Scr^  Book."— Itcadiii^  Jf«rc«ry. 

"  One  of  the  most  elegant  presenU  we  have  yet  spJ,  in  thU  age  of  annuals."— Gto*<. 
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